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hare  long  since  submitted  myself^  re-  face.     Every  thought  of  artifice of 

signed  myselfj  nay  eren  reconciled  practised  effect— or  of  haughty  pre- 
myself,  peihaps,  to  the  great  wreck  of  tension,  fled  before  the  childlike  in- 
my  life,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  will  of  nocence— the  sweet  feminine  timidity- 
God,  and  according  to  the  weakness  — and  the  more  than  cherub  loveliness 
of  my  imperfect  nature.  But  my  of  that  countenance,  which  yet  in  its 
wrath  still  rises,  like  a  towering  flame,  lineaments  was  noble,  whilst  its  ex- 
against  all  the  earthly  instruments  of  pression  was  purely  gentle  and  confi- 
thus  ruin  ;  I  am  still  at  tiroes  as  unre-  ding.  A  shade  of  pensiveness  there  was 
signed  as  ever  to  this  tragedy,  in  so  about  her ;  but  that  was  in  her  man- 
far  as  it  was  the  work  of  human  ma-  ners,  scarcely  ever  in  her  features ; 
lice.  Vengeance,  as  a  mission  for  me,  and  the  exquisite  fairness  of  her  com- 
as a  task  for  my  hands  in  particular,  plexion,  enriched  by  the  yery  sweetest 
is  no  longer  possible;  the  thunder-  and  most  delicate  bloom  that  ever  I 
bolts  of  retribution  have  been  long  have  beheld,  should  rather  have  allied 
since  launched  by  other  hands  ;  and  it  to  a  tone  of  cheerfulness.  Looking 
yet  still  it  happens  that  at  times  I  do  at  this  noble  creature,  as  I  first  looked 
— I  must — 1  shall  perhaps  to  the  hour  at  her,  when  yet  upon  the  early  thresh- 
of  death,  rise  in  maniac  fury,  and  seek,  old  of  womanhood — 

in  the  very  impotence  of  vindictive  u  xvn  u       in       *•       i-  1  *      ^  * 

J  •'      ,  *^        ..  •     ui«  J  "w  itli  houseiioUl  motions  light  and  free, 

madness,  groping  as  it  were  in  blind-  ^^^  ^^     ^^  virein  liberty"-- 
ncss  of  heart,  for  that  tiger  from  hell-  P^  6  y 

gates  that  tore  away  my  darling  from  7^^  might  have  supposed  her  some 

my  heart.     Let  me  pause,  and  inter-  Hebe  or  young  Aurora  of  the  dawn, 

rupt  this  painful  strain,  to  say  a  word  When  you  saw  only  her  superb  figure, 

or  two  upon  what  she  was — and  how  *d*1  its  promise  of  womanly  develope- 

far  worthy  of  a  love  more  honourable  nient,  with  the  measured  dignity  of 

to  her  (that  was  possible)  and  deeper  ^^r  step,  you  might  for  a  moment  have 

(but  that  was  not  possible)  than  mine,  fancied  her  some  imperial  Medea  of 

When  first  I  saw  her,  she — my  Agnes  ^^  Athenian  stage — some  Volumnia 

—was  merely  a  child,  not  much  (if  from  Rome, 

any  thing)  above  sixteen.     But,  as  in  «« Or  ruling  bandit'swife  amidst  the  Grecian 
perfect  womanhood   she  retained  a  isles.'* 

most  childlike  expression  of  counte-  n  .     .  t.  1         1.       « 

nance,  so  even  then  in  absolute  child-  ®"'  ^^*^^  «°«  ^^f  1^  ^'<>°*  her  angehc 

hood  she  put  forward  the  blossoms  and  countenance-and  then  combming  the 

the  dignity  of  a  woman.     Never  yet  5^*^^  .^°^^^^,  P^^^"j  ^'Y'  ^^^^  ^*^« 

did  my  eye  light  upon  creature  that  ^^^^^  f^  such  fancies,  and  have 

was  b6rn  of  woman,  nor  could  it  enter  P«>°ounced  her  a  Pandora  or  an  Ev^ 

my  heart  to  conceive  one,  possessing  «M^'essly  accompLshed  and  held  forth 

a  f^^  more  matchless  in  itepropoF-  ^J  ^*"[f  as  an  exemplary  model  or 

tioM/more  statuesque,  and  more  deli-  *^^  P^"^^*^  ^^'  ^®  ^"'^  ^«™^«  ^^  5 

berately  and  advisedly  to  be  charac-  *'  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann*d, 

tcrised  by  no  adequate  word  but  the  To  warm,  to  comfort,  to  command : 

word  magnificent  (a  word  too  ofhm  And  yet  a  spirit  too,  and  bright 

and    lightly    abused).       In    reality,  With  something  of  an  angel  light.*' 
speaking  of  women,  1  have  seen  many        To  this  superb  young  woman,  such 

beautiful  figures,  but  hardly  one  except  as  I  have  hero  sketched  her,  I  sur- 

Agnes  that  could  without  hyperbole  rendered  my  heart  for  ever,  almost 

be  styled  truly  and  memorably  mag-  from  my  first  opportunity  of  seeing 

nificent.      Though  in  the  first  order  her :  for  so  natural  and  without  dis- 

oftall  women,  yet,  being  full  in  person,  guise  was  her  character,  and  so  win- 

and  with  a  symmetry  that  was  abso-  ning  the  simplicity  of  her  manners, 

lutely  faultless,  she  seemed   to  the  due  in  part  to  her  own  native  dignihr 

random  sight  as  little  above  the  ordi^  of  mind,  and  in  part  to  the  deep  soU- 

nary  height.     Posnbly  from  the  dig-  tude  in  which  she  had  been  reared* 

nity  of  her  person,  assisted  by  the  that  little  penetration  was  reqmred  to 

dignity  of  her  movements,  a  stranger  put  me  in  possession  of  all  her  thoughts; 

would  have  been  disposed  to  call  her  at  and  to  win  her  love,  not  very  much, 

adistanceawoman  of  cammandmgpr^  more  than  to  let  lier  Bees  «&  «M  1^ 

j«iw/  ^  oenfr  '^r  be  bad  ap~  could  not  avoid,  In  coniwiiaiiL  'wW^ 

jnmebed  aeanmot^b  to  behold  her  that  cbiTalrous  homage  ifYWki  iJt  «J 
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had  rejeeted  it]— *wbedier»  I  saj,  it  highest  circles  of  her  success  in  the 

vere  this  spirit  of  jealousj  awaked  in  art  which  she  professed.     So  ample 

me  bj  too  steady  and  too  profound  a  were  the  pecuniary   tributes  which 

felicity — or  whether  it  were  that  great  she  levied  upon  the  hopes  and  the 

o?erthrows  and  calamities  have  some  fears*  or  the  simple  curiosity  of  the 

mjsterious   power  to  send  forward  a  aristocracy*  that  slie  was  thus  able 

dim  mbgiving  of  their  advancing  foot-  to  display  not  unfrequently  a  disin* 

steps,  and  really  and  indeed  terestedness  and  a  generosity*  which 

••  That  in  to-day  already  walks  to-mor-  ««emed    native   to    her    disposition^ 

fo^  .*> ,  amongst  the  humbler  classes  of  her 

applicants;  for  she  rejected   no  ad- 
or  whether  it  were  partly,  as  I  have  dresses  that  were  made  to  her,  pro- 
already  put  the  case  in  my  first  sup-  vided  only  they  were  not  expressed  ia 
position,  a  natural  instinct  of  distrust*  levity  or  scorn*  but  with  smcerity* 
tutirritatedand  enlivened  by  a  particu.  and  in  a  spirit  of  confiding  respect, 
larshock  of  superstitious  alarm;  which*  It  happened,  on  one' occasion,  when  a 
or  whether  any  of  these  causes  it  were  nursery -servant  of  ours  was  waiting 
that  kept  me  apprehensive*  and  on  in  her  anteroom  for  the  purpose  of 
the  watch  for  disastrous  change,  I  taking  her  turn  in  consulting  the  pro- 
will  not  here  undertake  to  determine,  phetess  professionally,  that  she  had 
Too  certain  it  is  that  I  was  so.     I  witnessed  a  scene  of   consternation 
never  ridded  myself  of  an  over-mas*  and  unafiected  maternal  gtief  in  this 
tering  and  brooding  sense*  shadowy  Hungarian  lady  upon  the  sudden  sei- 
and  vague*  a  dim  abiding  feeling  (that  zure  of  her  son*  a  child  of  four  or  five 
iometimes  was  and  sometimes  was  not  years  old,  by  a  spasmodic  inflamma- 
ezalied  into  a  conscious  presentiment)  tion  of  the  throat  (since  called  croup)* 
of  some  great  calamity  travelling  to-  peculiar  to  children*  and  in  those  days 
wards  me ;  not  perhaps  immediately  not  very  well  understood  by  medical 
impeniUng — perhaps  even  at  a  great  men.     The  poor  Hungarian*  who  had 
di^ance ;  but  already — dating  from  lived  chiefly  in  warm*  or  at  least  not 
some  secret  hour— alieady  in  motion  damp  climates,  and  had  never  so  much 
upon  some  remote  line  of  approach,  as  heard  of  this  complaint*  was  al- 
This  feeling  I  could  not  assuage  by  most  wild  with  alarm  at  the  rapid  in- 
sharing  it  with   Agnes.     No  motive  crease  of  the  symptoms  which  attend 
could  be  strong  enough  for  persuad-  the  paroxysms*  and  especially  of  that 
ing  me  to  communicate  so  gloomy  a  loud   and    distressing    sound    which 
thought  with  one  who*  considering  marks     the     impeded     respiration, 
her  extreme  healthiness*  was  but  too  Great,   therefore,  was  her  joy  and 
remarkably  prone  to  pensive,  if  not  gratitude  on  finding  from  our  ser- 
to  sorrowful   contemplations.     And  vant  that  she  had  herself  been  in  at- 
thus  the  obligation  which  I  felt  to  f*i-  tendance  more  than  once  upon  cases 
lence  and   reserve*  strengthened  the  of  the  same  nature,  but  very  much 
morbid  impresuon  I  had  received ;  more  violent* — and  that,  consequent* 
whilst  the  renuu-kable  incident  I  have  ly*  she  was  well  qualified  to  sugg^t 
adverted  to  served  powerfully  to  rivet  and  to  superintend  all  the  measures 
the   superstitious   chain  which   was  of  instant  necessity*  such  as  the  hot- 
continually  gathering  round  me.  The  bath*    the  peculiar  medicines*    &c.f 
incident  was  this — and  before  I  repeat  which  are  almost  sure  of  success  when 
it,  let  me  pledge  my  word  of  honour*  applied  in  an  early  stage.     Staying 
that  I  report  to  yon  the  bare  facts  of  to  give  her  assistance  until  a  consi- 
the  case,  without  ezagg^ation,  and  in  derable  improvement  had  taken  place 
the  simplicity  of  truth : — There  was  in  the  child*  our  servant  then  hurried 
at  that  time  resident  in  the  great  city  home  to  her  mistress.    Agnes*  it  mav 
which  is  the  scene  of  my  narrative  a  be    imagined,  despatched   her  back 
woman,  from  some  part  of  Hungary*  with  such  fUrther  and  more  precise 
who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  looking  directions   as  in  a  very  short  time 
into  futurity.     She  had  made  herself  availed  to  re-establish  the  child  in 
known  advantageously  in  several  of  convalescence.     These  practical  ser- 
the  grreatest  cities  of  Europe  under  vices,  and  the  messages  of  maternal 
the  designation   of  the   HangMrian  sympathy  repeatedly  eoave^e^  itcsiiL 
pjvplmiem/  and  rerv  extraordinarf  Agnes,  had  compleitiW  wouOEiftV^Ai^ 
JaatMB0m  wan  cited  mnoDgit   the  of  the  grateful  Hungixkuw  19bA  de* 
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shonld  recoil  into  our  ordinary  spirits,  g^ing*  abroad ;  for  such  was  mj  ad- 
Bat  with  the  inevitable  elasticity  of  miration  of  her,  that  I  had  a  fancy- 
youth  and  youthful  gaiety  we  soon  did  fancy  it  must  have  been,  and  yet  still 
so  ;  we  could  not  attempt  to  persuade  I  felt  it  to  be  real — that  under  every 
ourfceWes  that  there  had  been  any  con-  change  she  looked  best ;  if  she  put  on 
scious  fraud  or  any  attempt  at  sceni-  a  shawl,  then  a  shawl  became  the  most 
cal  effect  in  the  Hungarian's  conduct,  feminine  of  ornaments;  if  shelaid  aside 
She  had  no  motive  for  deceiving  us ;  her  shawl  and  her  bonnet,  then  how 
she  had  refused  all  offerings  of  money,  nymph-like  she  seemed  in  her  undis- 
and  her  whole  visit  had  evidently  been  gruised  and  unadorned  beauty  !     Full- 
made  under  an  overflow  of  the  most  dress  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  best, 
grateful  feeling^  for   the    attentions  as  bringing  forward  into  relief  the 
shown  to  her  child.     Wo  acquitted  splendour  of  her  person,  and  allowing 
her,  therefore,  of  sinister  intentions ;  the  exposure  of  her  arms ;  a  simple 
and  with  our  feelings  of  jealousy,  feel-  morning-dress,  again,  seemed  better 
ings  in  which  we  had  been  educated,  still,  as  fitted  to  call  out  the  childlike 
towards  every  thing  that  tended  to  su-  innocence  of  her  face,  by  confining 
perstition,  we  soon  agreed  to  think  her  tlie  attention  to  that.     But  all  these 
some  gentle  maniac  or  sad  enthusiast^  are  feelings  of  fond  and  blind  affection^ 
suffering  under  some  form  of  morbid  hanging  with  rapture  over  the  object 
meliiocholy.     Forty-eight  hours,  with  of  something  too  like  idolatry.     God 
two  nighti*  sleep,  sufficed  to  restore  knows,  if  that  be  a  sin,  1  was  but  too 
the  wonted  equilibrium  of  our  spirits;  profound  a  sinner;  yet  sin  it  never 
and  that  interval  brought  us  onwards  was,  sin  it  could  not  be,  to  adore  a 
to  the  Gth  of  April — ^the  day  on  which,  beauty  such  as  thine,  my  Agnes.    Nci- 
as  I  have  already  said,  my  story  pro-  ther  was  it  her  beauty  by  itsi*lf,  and 
periy  commences.  that  only,  which  I  sought  at  such 
On  that  day,  on  that  lovely  6th  of  times  to  admire ;  there  was  a  peculiar 
April,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  that  sort  of  double  relation  in  which  she 
6tb  of  April,  about  nine  o*clock  in  the  stood  at  moments  of  pleasurable  ex- 
morning,  we  were  seated  at  breakfast  pectation  and  excitement,  since  our 
near  the  open  window — we,  that  is  little  Francis  had  become  of  an  ago  to 
Agnes,  myself,  and  little  Francis ;  the  join  our  party,  which  made  some  as- 
imhness  of  morning  spirits  rested  up-  pects  of  her  character  trebly  interest- 
on  us ;  the  golden  liglU  of  the  morn-  mg.    She  was  a  wife — and  wife  to  one 
iog  sun  illuminated  the  room ;  incense  whom  she  looked  up  to  as  her  superior 
was  floating  through  the  air  from  the  in  understanding  and  in  knowledge  of 
gorgeous  flowers  within  and  without  the  world,  whom,  therefore,  she  leaned 
the  house;  there  in  youthfid  happi-  to  for  protection.    On  the  other hand« 
ness  we  sat  gathered  together,  a  fa-  she  was  also  a  mother.    Whilst,  there- 
mily  of  love,  and  there  we  never  sat  fore,  to  her  child  she  supported  the 
again.     Never  again  were  we  three  matronly  part  of  guide,  and  the  air  of 
gathered  togetlier,  nor  ever  shall  bo,  anexperiencedperson;  tomeshewore, 
so  long  as  the  sun  and  its  gpolden  light  ingenuously  and  without  disguise,  the 
—the  morning  and  the  evening — the  part  of  a  child  herself,  with  all  the 
earth  and  its  flowers  endure.  giddy  hopes  and  unchastised  imagiu- 
Oftcn  have  I  occupied  myself  in  ings  of  that  buoyant  age.     This  dou- 
recalling  every  circumstance  the  most  ble  character,  one  aspect  of  which  looks 
trivial  of  this  the  final  morning  of  towards  her  husband  and  one  to  her 
what  merits  to  be  called  my  life.  Eleven  children,  sits  most  gracefully  upon 
o'clock,   I    remember,  was   striking  many  a  young  wife  whose  heart  is  pure 
when  Agnes  came  into  m^  study,  and  and  innocent ;   and  the  collision  be- 
said  that  she  would  go  into  the  city  tween  the  two  separate  parts  imposed 
(for  wo  lived  in  a  quite  rural  suburb),  by  duty  on  the  one  hand,  by  extreme 
thai  she  would  execute  some  trifling    youtli  on  the  other,  the  one  telling  her 
commissions  which  she  had  received    that  she  is  a  responsible  head  of  a  fa- 
from  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  would    mily  and  the  depository  of  her  hus- 
be  at  home  again  between  one  and    band*s  honour  in  its  tenderest  and  most 
two  for  a  stroll  which  we  had  agreed    vital  interests^  the  other  telling  heT» 
to  talie  in  the  nei^liboifrrii^  meadows,  through  the  livelieBt  \aiiguaig«  oi  »a^ 
About  tweaty  miDutes  mfter  this  she  ntl  seosibility ,  and  t^Tcmk^  lYiB  ^«n 
^gMia  cmo  iaio  jDjr  studjr  dressed  for  pubes  of  her  Uood>tViat&AiA\tf«m 
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wzB  a  mystery  ^hich  remained  such  to  regarded   palliations    from    childbli 
the  Tery  last ;    there  was  no  doubt  years,  from  total  inexperience,  or  any 
▼hatsoever  that    the    child  believed  other  alleviating   circumstances  that 
himself  to  have  seen  his  mother ;  that  could  be  urged,  having  every  thing  to 
he  could  not  have  seen  her  in  her  plead — and  of  all  his  accomplices  the 
human  bodily  presence, there  is  as  little  only  one  who  had  any  thing  to  plead, 
doubt  as  there  is,  alas!  that  in  this  Interest,  however,  he  had  little  or  none; 
world  he  never  c/u/ see  her  again.  The  and  whilst  some  hoary  villains  of  the 
poor  child  constantly  adhered  to  his  party,  who    happened    to    be   more 
story,  and  vrith  a  circumstantiality  far  powerfully  befriended,    were    finally 
beyond  all  power  of  invention  that  allowed  to  escape  with  a  punishment 
could  be  presumed  in  an  artless  infant,  little  more  than  nominal,  be  and  two 
Every  attempt  at  puzzling  him  or  en-  others  were  selected  as  sacrifices  to  the 
tangling    him    in    contradictions   by  offended  laws.      They  suffered  capi- 
means  of  cross-examination  was  but  tally.     All  three  behaved  well ;  but 
labour  thrown  away ;  though,  indeed,  the  poor  boy  in  particular,  with  a 
it  is  true  enough  that  for  those  attempts,  courage,  a  resignation,  and  a  meek- 
aa  will  soon  be  seen,  there  was  but  a  ness,  so  distinguished  and  beyond  his 
brief  interval  allowed.  years  as  to  attract  the  admiration  and 
Not  dwelling  upon  this  subject  at  the  liveliest  sympathy  of  the  public 
present,  I  turned  to  Hannah — a  woman  universally.     If  strangers  could  feel 
who  held  the  nominal  office  of  cook  in  in  that  way,  if  the  mere  hardened  ex- 
oor  little  establishment,  but  whose  real  ecutioner  could  be  melted  at  the  final 
duties  had  been  much  more  about  her  scene, — ^it  may  be  judged  to  what  a 
mistreaa's  person — and  with  a  search-  fierce  and  terrific  height  would  ascend 
inglook  oiappeal  I  asked  her  whether,  the  aifiiction  of  a  doating  mother,  con- 
ia  tins  moment  of  trial,  when  (as  she  stitutionally  too  fervid  in  her  affections, 
might  see)    I  was  not  so  perfectly  I  have  heard  an  official  person  declare, 
master  of  myself  as  perhaps  always  to  that  the  spectacle  of  her  desolation  and 
depend  upon  seeing  what  was  best  to  frantic  anguish  was  the  most  frightful 
be  done,  she  would  consent  to  accom-  thing  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  so  har- 
pany  me  into  the  city,  and  take  upon  rowing  to  the  feelings,  that  all  who 
ncrself  those  ( bvious  considerations  of  could  by  their  rank  venture  upon  such 
policy  or  prudence  which  might  but  an  irregularity,  absented  themselves 
too  easily  escape  my  mind,  darkened,  during  the  critical  period  from  the 
and  likely  to  be  darkened,  as  to  its  office  which  corresponded  with   the 
power  of  discernment  by  the  hurricane  government ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
of  affliction  now  too  probably  at  hand,  affair  took  place  in  a  large  provincial 
She  answered  my  appeal  with  the  fer-  city,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capi- 
Your  I  expected    from  what   I  had  tal.     All  who  knew  this  woman,  or 
already  known  of  her  .character.    She  who  were  witnesses  to  the  alteration 
was  a  woman  of  a  strong,  fiery,  per-  which  one  fortnight  had  wrought  in  her 
haps  I  might  say  of  heroic  mind,  sup-  person  as  well  as  her  demeanour,  fan- 
ported  by  a  courage  that  was  abso-  cied  it  impossible  that  she  could  con- 
lutely  indomitable,  and  by  a  strength  tinue  to  live ;  or  that,  if  she  did,  it 
of  bodily  frame  very  unusual  in  a  must  be  through  the  giving  way  of  her 
woman,  and  beyond  the  promise  even  reason.    Tiiey  proved,  however,  to  be 
of  her  person.     She  had  suffered  as  mistaken  ;    or,  at  least,  if  (as  some 
deep  a  wrench  in  her  own  affections  as  thought)  her  reason  did  suffer  in  some 
a  human  being  can  suffer ;  she  had  degree,  this  result  showed  itself  in  the 
lost  her  one  sole  child,  a  ^ir-haired  inequality  of  her  temper,  in  moody  fits 
boy  of  most  striking  beauty  and  inter-  of  abstraction,  and  the  morbid  energy 
esdng  disposition,  at  the  age  of  17,  of  her  manner  at  times  under  the  ab- 
and  by  the  worst  of  all  possible  fates  ;  sence  of  all  adequate  external  excite- 
he  lived  (as  we  did  at  that  time)  in  a  mcnt,  rather  than  in  any  positive  and 
large  commercial  city  overflowing  with  apparent  hallucinations   of   thought, 
profligacy,  and  with  temptations  of  The  charm  which  had  mainly  carried 
every  order ;  he  had  been  led  astray  ;  off  the  instant  danger  to  her  faculties, 
culpable  he  bad  been,but  by  very  much  was  doubtless  the  intense  sympathy 
the  least  culpable  of  the  set  into  which  which  she  met  with.     A11&  m  \\ve!^ 
accideot  hiQthivwo  bim,  na  regarded  ofBces  of  consolation  my  ^vfe  «\oq&. 
jtetg  Mod  pioimbie  inteaaoas ;  and  as  foremosU  For,andt\\atl7«AfottaTii3bi| 
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me  to  ft  wast  folio  v<dtime,  in  which 
were  entered  all  the  charges,  of  what- 
ever natore,  inYolving  an j  serious  ten- 
dency— in  facty  all  tiiat  exceeded  a 
misdemeanoar — ^in  the  regular  chrono- 
logical succession  according  to  whicii 
they  came  before  the  magistrate. 
Here,  in  this  vast  calendar  of  guilt  and 
misery,  amidst  the  aliases  or  cant  de- 
sig^tions  of  rufiBans — prostitutes — fe- 
lons, stood  the  description,  at  full 
length.    Christian   and  surnames  all 


17 


whatever  might  be  their  motives  or 
the  spirit  of  their  actions,  would  rush 
(as  to  some  grand  festival  of  curiosity 
and  sentimental  luxury)  to  this  public 
martyrdom  of  my  innocent  wife. 

Mean-time,  what  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  ?  Manifestly,  to  see  Ag- 
nes :  her  account  of  the  affair  might 
suggest  the  steps  to  be  taken.  Pru- 
dence, therefore,  at  any  rate,  pre- 
scribed  this  course;  and  my  heart 
would  not  have  tolerated  any  other. 


properly  registered,  of  my  Agnes^of  I  applied,  therefore,  at  once,  for  infor- 
her  whose  very  name  had  always  mation  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  effect- 
j^j  . 1:1.^  *!. 1.-     jjj^  ^j^  purpose  without  delay.  What 

was  my  horror  at  learning  that,  by  a 
recent  regulation  of  all  the  police<of. 
fices,  under  the  direction  of  tne  public 
minister  who  presided  over  that  de- 
partment of  the  national  administra- 
tion, no  person  could  be  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  any  accused  party 
during  the  progress  of  the  official  exa- 
minations— or,  in  fact,  until  the  final 
committal  of  the  prisoner  for  trial. 
This  rule  was  supposed  to  be  attended 
by  great  public  advantages,  and  had 
rarely  been  relaxed — never,  indeed, 
without  a  special  interposition  of  the 
police  minister  authorizing  its  suspen- 
sion.   But  was  the  exclusion  absolute 


sounded  to  my  ears  like  the  very  echo 
of  mountain  innocence,  puiity,  and 
pastoral  ^mplicity.  Here  in  another 
colnnm  stood  the  name  and  residence 
of  her  accuser.  I  shall  call  him  Bar- 
rati,  for  that  was  amongst  his  names, 
and  a  name  by  which  ho  had  at  one 
period  of  bis  infamous  life  been  known 
to  the  public,  though  not  his  principal 
name,  or  the  one  which  he  had  thought 
fit  to  ^^fftwmft  at  this  era.  James  Bar- 
ratt,  then,  as  1  shall  here  call  him,  was 
a  luiberdasher — keeping  a  large  and 
conspicuous  shop  in  a  very  crowded 
and  what  was  then  considered  a  fa- 
shionable  part  of  the  city.  The  charge 
was  plain  and  short.     Did  I  live  to 


read  it  ?    It  accused  Agnes  M of    and  universal  ?    Might  not,  at  least,  a 


having  on  that  morning  secreted  in  her 
mnff,  and  feloniously  carried  away,  a 
valuable  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  the 
property  of  James  Barratt.  And  the 
result  of  the  first  examination  was  thus 
communicated  in  a  separate  column, 
written  in  red  ink — **  Remanded  to 
the  second  day  after  to-morrow  for 
final  examination.**  Every  thing  in 
thisdn-polluted  register  was  in  manu- 
script; but  at  night  the  records  of 
each  day  were  regularly  transferred 
to  a  printed  journal,  enlarged  by  com- 
ments and  explanatory  descriptions 
from  some  one  of  the  clerks,  whose 
province  it  was  to  furnish  this  intelli- 
gence to  the  public  journals.  On  that 
same  night,  therefore,  would  go  forth 
to  the  world  such  an  account  of  the 
case,  and  such  a  description  of  my 
wife's  person,  as  would  inevitably 
summon  to  the  next  exhibition  of  her 
misery,  as  by  special  invitation  and 
advertiaement,  the  whole  world  of  this 
vast  metropolis — the  idle,  the  curious, 
the  brutal,  tiie  hardened  amateur  in 
speetaclef  of  wo,  and  the  benign  phi- 
lanthropift  who  frequents  such  scenes 
with  ibe  paipose  of  carrying  allevisi' 
iioa  i0  tomr  aMictions,     All  alike, 

rojL,  XUIU  so,  CVLXYIU 


female  servant,  simply  as  the  bearer 
of  such  articles  as  were  indispensable 
to  female  delicacy  and  comfort,  have 
access  to  her  mistress  ?  No ;  the  ex- 
clusion was  total  and  unconditional. 
To  argue  the  point  was  manifestly 
idle ;  the  subordinate  officers  had  no 
discretion  in  the  matter ;  nor,  in  fact, 
had  any  other  official  person,  whatever 
were  his  rank,  except  the  supreme 
one  ;  and  to  him  1  neither  had  any 
obvious  means  of  introduction^  nor  (in 
case  of  obtaining  such  an  introduction) 
any  chance  of  success  ;  for  the  spirit 
of  the  rule,  I  foresaw  it  would  be  an- 
swered, applied  with  especial  force  to 
cases  like  the  present. 

Mere  human  feelings  of  pity,  sym- 
pathy with  my  too  visible  agitation, 
superadded  to  something  of  perhaps 
reverence  for  the  blighting  misery 
that  was  now  opening  its  artillery 
upon  me — for  misery  has  a  privilege, 
and  every  where  is  felt  to  be  a  holy 
thing — had  combined  to  procure  for 
me  some  attention  and  some  indul- 
gence hitherto.  Answers  had  been 
given  with  preci&iot\,  ©x^\axk»L\Aav» 
made  at  length,  and  ataaeW  A^^^"*^ 
to  satiftfy    my  enquH\e«.    ovjX  ^ii» 
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dAUghten  of  affliedon,  that  under  no  ceptible  of  consolation that  consola- 

circiinutances  is  th€|  piefcing,  land-  tion  which  lies  involTed  in  Undneta 

Dating  torment  of  a  recent  calamity  and  gentleness  of  manner if  not  sua- 

felt  80  keenly  as  in  the  first  moments  ceptible  more  than  before  of  any  po- 
of awaking  in  the  morning  from  the  sltiTC  hope.     I  sat  down  ;  and,  havuig 
night's  slumbers.      Just  at  the  very  no  witnesses  to  my  weakness  but  thJU 
iosUnt  when  tlie  clouds  of  sleep,  and  kind  and  faithful  woman,  I  wept,  and 
the  whole  fantastic  illusions  of  drcami-  I  found  a  relief  in  tears;  and  she, 
uefs  are  dispersing,  just  as  the  reali-  with  the  ready  sympathy  of  woman, 
ties  of  life  are  re-assuming  their  stead-  wept  along  with  me.     All  at  once 
last  forms — re-shaning  themseWes —  she  ventured  upon  the  circumstances 
and  settling  anew  into  those  fixed  re-  (so  far  as  she  had  been  able  to  collect 
lations  which  they  are  to  preserve  them  from  the  reports  of  tliose  who 
throughout  the  waking  hours ;  in  that  had  been  present  at  the  examination) 
particular  crisis  of  transition  f^om  the  of  our  calamity.      There  was  little 
unreal  to  the  real,  the  wo  which  be-  indeed  either  to  excite  or  to  gratifV 
sieges  the  brain  and  the  life-springs  at  any  Interest  or  curiosity  separate  from 
the  heart  rushes  in  slte&h  amongst  the  the  personal  interest  inevitably  eon- 
other  crowd  of  realities,  and  has  at  nectcd  with  a  case  to  which  there  were 
the  moment  of  restoration   literallv  two  such  parties  as  a  brutal,  sensual, 
the  force  and  liveliness  of  a  new  birth  degraded  ruffian,  on  one  side  in  cha- 
— the  very  same  pang,  and  no  whit  racter  of  accuser,  and  on  the  other  as 
feoblcr,  as  that  wnich  belonged  to  it  defendant,  a  meek  angel  of  a  woman, 
vhen  it  was  first  made  known.  From  timid  and  fainting  from  the  horrors  of 
the  total  hush  of  oblivion  which  had  her  situation,  and  under  the  licen- 
horied  it  and  sealed  it  up,  as  it  were,  tious  gaze  of  the  crowd— yet,  at  the 
during  the  sleeping  hours,  it  starts  into  same  time,  bold  in  conscious  inno- 
sudden  life  on  our  first  awaking,  and  cence,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  sus- 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  picions  which  beset  her,  winning  the 
and  not  an  old  afiiiction — one  which  good  opinion,  as  wdl  as  the  good 
brings  with  it  the  old  original  shock  wishes  of  all  who  saw  her.     Tliere 
vhich  attended  its  first  annunciation.  had  been  at  this    first  examination 
That  night — ^that  first  night  of  se-  little  for  her  to  say  bevond  the  assiffn- 
panlion  from  mv  wife — how  it  passed,  ing  her  name,  age,  and  place  of  abode ; 
I  know  not  ;    I  know  only  that  it  and  here  it  was  fortunate  Uiat  her 
passed,  I  being  in  our  common  bod-  own  excellent  good  sense  concurred 
chamber,  that  holiest  of  all  temples  with  her  perfect  integ^ty  and  intui- 
that  are  consecrated  to  human  attach-  tive  hatred  of  all  indirect  or  crooked 
ments  whenever  the  heart  is  pure  of  courses  in  prompting  her  to  an  undis- 
man  and  woman  and  the  love  is  strong  gnised  statement  of  the  simple  truth, 
—I  being  in  that  bedchamber,  once  without   a  momentary  hesitation  or 
the  temple  now  the  sepulchre  of  our  attempt  either  at  evasion  or  suppres- 
happiness, — I  there,  and  my  wife — my  sion.     With  equally  good  intentions 
innocent  wife— in  a  dungeon.     As  the  in  similar  situations  many  a  woman 
morning  light  began  to  break,  some-  has  seriously  injured  her  cause  by 
body  luiocked  at  the  door  ;  it  was  slight  evasions  of  the   entire  truth, 
Hannah  ;  she  took  my  hand--misery  where  nevertheless  her  onlv  purpose 
leveb  all  feeble  distinctions  of  station,  has  been  the  natural  and  ingenuous 
sex,  age — she  noticed  my  excessive  *  one  of  seeking  to  save  the  reputation 
feverishness,  and  gravely  remonstra-  untainted  of  a  name  which  she  felt  to 
ted  with  me  upon  the  necessity  there  have  been  confided  to  her  keeping. 
was  that  I  should  maintain  as  much  The  purpose  was  an  honourable  one, 
health  as    possible  for  the  sake  of  but  erroneously  pursued.     Agnes  fell 
"  others,*'  u  not  for  myself.      She  into  no  such  error.     She  answered 
then  brought  me  some  tea,  which  re>  caUnly,  simply,  and  truly,  to  every 
freshed  me  greatly ;  for  I  had  tasted  question  put  bv  the  magistrates ;  and 
nothing  at  all  beyond  a  little  water  beyond  that  there  was  little  oppor- 
nnce  the  preeedlng  morning's  break-  tnnity  for  her  to  speak ;  the  wnoie 
fkst.    This  ref^nment  seemed  to  re-  business  of  this  prellminfi^  examina- 
lax  and  thaw  the  stiff  troien  state  of  tion  being  conftnedt  to  t\ve  ^q^oAlV^qti 
cheerlenr/  nvless  despHir  ia  which  I  of  the  accuser  as  to  th^  cYtGum^tniv^e^ 
bMd passed  the  night ;  I  became  sus-  under  which  he   aWeged  t^i«   «l^V  ^^ 
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all;  for  the  hour  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  thiDking  in  any  shape 
would  for  some  time  be  at  an  end  for 


me. 


That  day,  as  the  monung  advanccdj 
Ivent  again^  accompanied  by  Hannah^ 
to  the  police  court  and  to  the  prison — 
a  Tasty  ancient,  in  parts  minous,  and 
most  gloomy  pile  of  building.  In 
those  days  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice wasy  if  not  more  corrupt,  certainly 
m  its  inferior  departments  by  far  more 
careless  than  it  is  at  present,  and  lia- 
ble to  thousands  of  interruptions  and 
mal-practices,  supporting  themselves 
npon  old  traditionary  usages  which 
required  at  least  half  a  century,  and 
the  shattering  eyery where  given  to  old 
ST^ms  by  the  French  Revolution, 
together  with  the  universal  energy  of 
mind  applied  to  those  subjects  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Christen- 
dom, to  approach  with  any  effectual 
reforms.  Knowing  this,  and  having 
myieif  had  direct  personal  cognizance 
of  various  cases  in  which  bribery  had 
been  applied  with  success,  I  was  not 
without  considerable  hope  that  per- 
haps Hannah  and  myself  might  avail 
onrselves  of  this  irreg^ar  passport 
through  the  gates  of  the  prison.  And, 
bad  the  new  regulation  l>een  of  some- 
what longer  standing,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  I  should  have  been  found 
right ;  unfortunately,  as  yet  it  had  all 
the  freshness  of  new-born  vigour,  and 
kept  itself  in  remembrance  by  the  sin- 
gmar  irritation  it  excited.  Besides 
this,  it  was  a  pet  novelty  of  one  parti- 
cular minister  new  to  the  possession 
of  power,  anxious  to  disting^sh  him- 
self, proud  of  his  creative  fhnctions 
within  the  range  of  his  office,  and  very 
sensidvely  jealous  on  the  point  of  op- 
posidon  to  his  mandates.  Vain,  there- 
fore, on  this  day  were  all  my  efforts 
to  corrupt  the  jailers;  and,  in  facty 
anticipating  a  time  when  I  might  have 
occasion  to  corrupt  some  of  them  for 
a  more  important  purpose  and  on  a  lar- 
ger scale,  I  did  not  tmnk  it  prudent  to 
procbum  my  character  beforehand  as 
one  who  tampered  with  such  means, 
and  thus  to  arm  against  myself  those 
jealousies  in  official  people  which  it 
was  so  peculiarly  important  that  I 
sbooki  keep  asleep. 

AH  that  day,  however,  1  lingered 
about  the  ayenucs  and  vast  courts  in 
^bepredacis  of  the  prison,  and  near 
coe  muHcttbtr  wing  of  tiie  building, 
whica  bad  been  pointed  out  to  me  bvs 


a  jailer  as  the  section  allotted  to  those 
who  were  in  the  situation  of  Agnes ; 
that  is,  waiting  their  final  commitment 
for  trial.  The  building  generally  he 
vcould  indicate  with  certainty,  but  be 
professed  himself  unable  to  indicate 
the  particular  part  of  it  which  "  the 
young  woman  brought  in  on  the  day 
previous  "  would  be  likely  to  occupy  ; 
consequentiy  he  could  not  point  out 
the  window  from  which  her  cell  (her 
"  re///"  what  a  word!)  would  be 
lighted.  "  But,  master,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  '*  1  would  advise  nobody  to  try 
that  game.'*  He  looked  with  an  air 
so  significant,  and  at  the  same  time 
used  a  gesture  so  indicative  of  private 
understanding,  that  I  at  once  appre- 
hended his  meaning,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  altogether  misconstrued 
my  drift ;  that,  as  to  attempts  at  es- 
cape, or  at  any  mode  of  communicating 
with  the  prisoner  from  the  outside, 
I  trusted  all  that  was  pcrfectiy  need- 
less ;  and  that  at  any  rate  in  my  eyes 
it  was  perfectly  hopeless.  "  Well, 
master,"  he  replied,  "  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  You've  come  down 
handsomely,  that  I  u;z//say;  and  where 
a  gentieman  acts  like  a  gentieman, 
and  behaves  himself  as  such,  Tm  not 
the  man  to  go  and  split  upon  him  for 
a  word.  To  be  sure  it's  quite  nat'ral 
that  agentleman — put  case  that  ayoung 
woman  is  his  fancy  woman — it's  no- 
thing but  nat'ral  that  he  should  want 
to  get  her  out  of  such  an  old  rat-hole 
as  this,  where  many's  the  fine-timber- 
ed creature,  both  he  and  she,  that  ha.s 
lain  to  rot,  and  has  never  got  out  of 

the  old  trap  at  all,  first  or  last" 

"  How  so  ? "  I  interrupted  him  ; 
"  surely  they  don't  detain  the  corpses 
of  prisoners  ?"  **  Ay,  but  mind  you 
— put  case  that  he  or  that  she  should 
die  in  this  rat-trap*  before  sentence  is 
past,  why  then  the  prison  counts  them 
as  its  own  children,  and  buries  them 
in  its  own  chapel — that  old  stack  of 
pigeon-holes  that  you  see  up  yonder 
to  the  right  hand."  So,  then,  after 
all,  thought  1,  if  my  poor  Agnes 
should,  in  her  desolation  and  solitary 
confinement  to  these  wretched  walls, 
find  her  frail  strength  give  way — 
should  the  moral  horrors  of  her  situa- 
tion work  their  natural  effect  upon  her 
health,  and  she  should  chance  to  die 
within  this  dungeon,  hete  V\V\im  ^^ 
same  dungeon  will  &he  "We  to  xVve  t«* 
siirrection,  and  in  thatcaaeYvet  ^twsti- 
doors  have  already  c\o«ei  u^ou  V«« 
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.mil  amid  (lii.<)  luub  it  wa.>f — from 
I  kiiuw  not  what  deliuitc  niutivo^ 
Iiartly  becaiuic  I  tlioiiglit  it  probable 
that  amongst  these  people  I  should 
hrar  the  aise  of  Agnes  peculiarly  the 
sobject  of  conversation;  and  so,  in 
liii't,  it  did  really  liappeuj — ^but  part- 
\y,  and  eyen  more^  I  believe^  becauM) 
1  now  awfully  began  to  shrink  from 
solitude.  Tumult  I  must  bave,  and 
distraction  of  thought.  Amid  this 
mob>  I  say*  it  was  that  I  passed  two 
d&y)i.  Feverish  I  bad  been  from  the 
tlnst, — and  from  bad  to  worse,  in  such 
a  case,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  natural 
progress ;  but,  perhaps,  also  amongst 
this  crowd  of  the  poor,  the  abjectly 
wretched,  the  ill-fed,  the  desponding, 
and  the  dissolute,  there  might  be 
very  naturally  a  larger  body  of  con- 
tagion lurkuig  than  according  to 
their  mere  numerical  expectations. 
There  was  at  that  season  a  very  ex- 
tensive depopulation  going  on  in  some 
quarters  of  this  great  metropolis,  and 
in  other  cities  of  the  same  empire,  by 
means  of  a  very  malignant  typhus. 
This  fever  is  supposed  to  be  thie  pe- 
culiar product  or  jails ;  and  though  it 
had  not  as  yet  been  felt  as  a  scourge 
and  devastator  of  thb  particular  jail, 
or  at  least  the  consequent  mortality 
had  been  hitherto  kept  down  to  a 
moderate  amount^  yet  it  was  highly 
probable  that  a  certain  Quantity  of 
contagion,  much  beyond  tlie  propor- 
tion of  other  popular  assemblages  less 
uniformly  wretched  in  their  composi- 
tion, was  here  to  be  found  all  day 
long ;  and  doubtless  my  excited  state, 
and  irritable  habit  of  body,  had  offer- 
ed a  peculiar  predisposition  that  fa- 
voured Uie  rapid  developemcnt  of  this 
contagion.  However  this  might  be, 
the  re^t  was,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  which  I  si)ent  lu 
haunting  the  purlieus  of  tlic  prison 
(consequently  the  night  preceding 
the  second  public  examination  of  Ag- 
nes), I  was  attacked  by  ardent  fevor 
in  such  unmitigated  fury,  that  before 
morning  I  had  lost  all  command  of 
my  intdlectual  faculties.  For  some 
weeks  I  became  a  pitiable  maniac, 
and  in  every  sense  the  wreck  of  my 
former  self;  and  seven  entire  weeks, 
together  with  the  better  lialf  of  an 
eighth  weekf  had  passed  over  my 
brad  whilst  I  lay  unconscious  of  time 
and  its  dreadful  freaght  of  events,  cx- 
apd^t  ia  so  far  as  m^  disordered 


tc'il  oii(ll(->d  ininik-riiN  and  uiuckcrio 
of  tlu'so  events — kss  substaiilial,  but 
oftentimes  luss  aiQictlug,  or  less  agi- 
tating. It  would  have  bcou  well  for 
mc  had  my  destiny  decided  that  I  was 
not  to  be  recalled  to  this  world  of 
wo.  But  I  liad  no  sueh  happiness  in 
store.  1  recovered,  autl  through 
twenty  and  eight  years  my  groans 
luivc  recorded  the  >orrow  I  feci  that  I 
did. 

I  shall  not  rehearse  circumstanti* 
ally,  and  pohit  by  point,  the  sad  unfold^ 
ing,  as  it  proceeded  through  sueces- 
sive  revelations  to  me,  of  all  whidi 
liad  happened  during  my  state  of 
physical  incapacity.  When  I  firbt 
became  aware  that  my  wandering 
senses  had  returned  to  me,  and  knew, 
by  the  cessation  of  all  throbbings, 
and  the  unutterable  pidus  that  had  so 
long  possessed  my  brain,  that  I  was 
now  returuiug  from  the  gates  of 
death,  a  sad  confusion  assailed  me  as 
to  some  iudciinite  cloud  of  evil  that 
had  been  hovering  over  me  at  the 
time  when  1  first  fell  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  For  a  time  I  struggled 
vainly  to  recover  the  lost  connexion 
of  my  thoughts,  and  I  endeavoured 
iuetfectually  to  address  myself  to 
sleep.  1  opened  my  eyes,  but  found 
the  glare  of  light  painful  beyond 
measure.  Strcngtli,  however,  it 
seemed  to  mc  that  1  had,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  raise  myself  out  of 
bed.  1  made  the  attempt,  but  feU 
back,  almost  giddy  with  the  effort. 
At  the  sound  of  the  disturbance  which 
I  had  thus  made,  a  woman  whom  I 
did  not  know  came  from  behind  a 
curtain,  and  spoke  to  me.  Shrinking 
from  any  communication  with  a  stran- 
ger, especially  one  whose  discretion 
I  could  not  estimate  in  making  dis- 
coveries to  me  with  the  requisite  cau- 
tion, 1  asked  her  simply  what  o'clock 
it  was. 

<<  Eleven  in  the  forenoon,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  And  what  dav  of  the  month  ?" 

**  The  second,*'  was  her  brief  an< 
swer. 

I  felt  almost  a  sense  of  shame  in 
adding — ^*  The  second  I  but  of  whal 
month  r " 

"  Of  Juno,"  was  the  startling  re* 
joinder. 

On  the  8th  of  Apri\ IViaidL  ii^ 
iU,  and  it  was  now  acluuSiy  0^  *^ 
June.     Oh  I   sklumng  C3toi&iB& 
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fouud  their  natural  ett'vct  in  making  ivitncfisei>>  abi>cmbled  uu  that  »i(lc,  had 

her  indifferent  tu  the  course  of  the  (by  all  agreement)  the  bold  natural 

trlaU  or  even  to  its  issue.     And  soy  tone  of  conscious  uprightness.    Hence 

perhaps,  in  the  main,  they  did.     But  it  could  not  be  surprising  that  the 

at  times  some  lingeruig  sense  of  out-  storm  of  popular  opinion  mado  itself 

raged  dignity,  some  fitfid  gleams  of  heardwith  a  louder  and  alouder  sound, 

old  sympathies,  *'  the  hectic  of  a  mo-  The  government  itself  began  to  be 

ment,"  came  back  upon  her,  and  pre-  disturbed ;  the  ministers  of  the  sove- 

vailed  over  the  deadening  stupor  of  rcugn  were  agitated  ; '  and,  had  no 

her  grief.     Then  she  shone  for  a  mo-  menaces  been  thrown  out,  it  was  ge* 

ment  into  a  starry  light — sweet  and  nerally  understood  that  they  would 

woful  to  remember.     Then but  have  given  wav  to  the  popular  voice, 

why  linger?  I  hurry  to  the  close:  now  continually  more  distinct  and 
she  was  pronounced  guilty ;  whether  clamorous.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
by  a  jury  or  a  bench  of  judges,  I  do  tumult  obscure  murmurs  b^gan  to 
not  say — having  determined,  from  the  aiise  that  Barratt  had  practised  the 
beginning,  to  give  no  hint  of  the  land  same  or  similar  villainies  in  former 
in  which  all  these  events  happened ;  instances.  One  case  in  particular 
neither  is  that  of  the  slightest  conse-  was  beginning  to  be  wluspered  about, 
quence.  Guilty  she  was  pronounced :  which  at  once  threw  a  light  upon  tlio 
but  sentence  at  that  time  was  deferred,  whole  aiiair :  it  was  the  case  of  a 
Ask  me  not,  I  beseech  you,  about  the  young  and  very  beautiful  married  wo- 
muff  or  other  circumstances  inconsist-  man,  who  had  oeen  on  the  very  brink 
ent  with  the  hostile  evidence.  These  of  a  catastrophe  such  as  had  be^cn 
circumstances  had  the  testimony,  you  niy  own  yiiio,  when  some  seasonable 
will  observe,  of  my  own  servants  omy ;  interference,  of  what  nature  was  not 
nay,  as  it  turned  out,  of  one  servant  known,  had  critically  delivered  her. 
exclusively :  tfiat  naturally  diminished  This  case  arose  ''  like  a  little  cloud  no 
their  value.  And,  on  the  other  side,  digger  than  a  man's  hand,"  then  ^read 
evidence  was  arrayed,  perjury  was  and  threatened  to  burst  in  tempest 
suborned,  that  would  have  wrecked  a  upon  the  public  mind,  when  all  at  once, 
wilderness  of  simple  truth  trusting  to  more  suddenly  even  than  it  had  arisen, 
its  own  unaided  forces.  What  fol>  it  was  hushed  up,  or  in  some  way  dis- 
lowed  ?  Did  this  judgment  of  the  appeared.  But  a  trifling  circumstance 
court  settle  the  opinion  of  the  public  ?  made  it  possible  to  trace  this  case : — ^in 
Opinion  of  the  public  I  Did  it  settle  after  times,  when  means  offered,  but 
the  winds  ?  Did  it  settle  the  motion  of  unfortunately  no  particular  purpose  of 
the  Atlantic  ?  Wilder,  fiercer,  and  good,nor  any  purpose,  in  f«ct»  be^rond 
loudergrew  the  cry  against  the  wretdi-  Uiat  of  curiosity,  it  was  traced:  and 
cd  accuser  :  mighty  had  been  the  enough  was  soon  ascertained  to  have 
power  over  the  vast  audience  of  the  blown  to  fragments  any  possible  conspi- 
dignity,  the  affliction,  the  perfect  sim-  racy  emanating  from  this  Barratt,  nad 
plicity,  and  the  Madonna  beauty  of  that  been  of  any  further  importance, 
the  prisoner.  That  beauty  so  child-  However,  in  spite  of  all  that  money  or 
like,  and  at  the  same  time  so  saintly,  art  couldeffect,  a  sullen  growl  continued 
made,  besides,  so  toucliing  in  its  pathos  to  be  heard  amongst  Uie  popdiace  of 
by  means  of  the  abandonment — the  villainies  many  and  profound  that  had 
careless  abandonment  and  the  infinite  been  effected  or  attempted  bv  thb  Bar- 
desolation  of  bor  air  and  manner —  ratt;  and  accordingly,  much  in  the  same 
would  of  itself,  and  without  further  way  as  was  many  years  afterwards 
aid,  have  made  many  converts.  Much  practised  in  London,  when  a  hosier 
more  was  done  by  the  simplicity  of  nad  cansed  several  young  people  to 
her  statements*  and  the  indifference  be  prosecuted  to  death  for  passing 
with  which  she  neglected  to.  improve  forged  bank-notes,  the  wrath  of  the 
any  strong  points  m  her  own  favour  people  showed  itself  in  marking  the 
.—the  indifference,  as  every  heart  per-  shc^  for  vengeance  upon  any  favourable 
ceived,  of  despsdring  grief.  Ijien  occasion  offering  through  fire  or  riots* 
came  the  manners  on  the  hostile  side-*-  and  in  the  mean-time  in  deserting 
the  haggard  consciousness   of  guilt*  it.     Those  things  had  been  going  on 

-    tbe  droopmg  tane,  the  bravado  and  lor  some  time  when  I  awoke  from  ngr 

Heme  strut  which  sought  to  diasemble  long  deiirium  \  \>ut  t\^  ^&<iX  ^«^had 

^  ibis,     Not  (me  aiwmget  nil  tbe  pri^ueed  upou  ^"vr^^  %aei  «\^tka»kA 
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aad  haiightj  government,  or  at  least 
upon  the  weak  and  obstinate  and 
hanghtj  member  of  the  goyemmcut 
who  preuded  in  the  pohce  admini- 
stradoD^  wasy  to  confirm  and  rivet  the 
line  of  eondnct  which  had  been  made 
the  object  of  popular  denunciation. 
More  energetically,  •  more  scomfuUjr, 
to  express  wt  determination  of  flying 
ID  the  face  of  public  opinion  and  cen- 
sure, four  days  before  my  awakening, 
.Vgnes  had  been  brought  up  to  receive 
her  sentence.  On  that  same  day  (nay, 
it  was  said  in  that  same  hour),  peti- 
tions, very  numerously  fign<^f  aiid  va- 
rious petitions  from  diTOrent  ranks, 
different  ages,  different  sexe$,  were 
carried  up  to  the  throne,  praying,  upon 
manifold  grounds,  but  aU  noticing  the 
extreme  doubtfulness  of  the  case,  for 
an  unconditional  pardon.  By  whose 
adnce  or  influence,  it  was  guessed 
easily,  though  never  exactly  ascer- 
tained>  these  petitions  were  unani- 
mously, almost  contemptuously,  re- 
jected. And  to  express  the  contempt 
of  public  opinion  as  powerfully  as  pos- 
stbie,  Ag^es  was  sentenced  by  the 
court,  reassembled  in  full  pomp,  order, 
and  ceremonial  costume,  to  a  punish- 
ment the  severest  that  the  laws  allow- 
ed—viz. hard  labour  for  ten  years. 
The  people  raged  more  than  ever; 
thread  public  and  private  were  con- 
veyed to  the  ears  of  the  minister  chief- 
ly concerned  in  the  responsibility,  and 
who  had  indeed,  by  empty  and  osten- 
tatious talking,  assumed  that  respou- 
flilnlity  to  himself  in  a  way  that  was 
perfectly  needless. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  I  awoke 
to  consciousness :  and  this  was  the  fa- 
tal journal  of  the  interval — interval  so 
long  as  measured  by  my  fierce  calen- 
dar of  delirium — so  brief  measured 
by  the  huge  circuit  of  events  which 
it  embraced^  and  dieir  mightiness  for 
evil.  Wrath,  wrath  immeasurable^ 
unimaginable,  unmitigable,  burned  at 
my  heart  like  a  cancer.  The  worst  had 
come.  And  the  thing  which  kills  a 
man  for  action — the  living  in  two 
climates  at  once — a  torrid  and  a  frigid 
zone— of  hope  and  fear^-^that  was  past. 
Weak-^suppose  I  were  for  the  mo- 
ment :  I  felt  that  a  day  or'two  might 
bring  back  my  strength.  No  miser- 
able tremors  of  hope  twtv  shook  my 
nerves :  if  they  shook  from  that  ine- 
vitoble  roekij]!^  of  the  waters  that  foU 
Jomt  m  Mtarm,  so  much  might  be  pur- 
^  ip  ik9  iaSrmtjr  of  a  Mture  that 


could  not  lay  aside  its  flt-bhly  neces- 
sities, nur  altogether  forego  its  homago 
to  "  these  fraU  elements,**  but  which 
by  inspiration  already  lived  within  a 
region  where  no  voices  were  heard 
but  the  spiritual  voices  of  transccnd- 
ant  passions — of 

"  Wrongs  ttnrevenged,  and  insults  unre- 
dreis'd." 

Six  days  from  that  time  I  was  well 
— well  and  strong.  1  rose  from  bed ; 
I  bathed;  I  dressed:  dressed  as  if 
I  were  a  bridegroom.  And  that 
was  in  fact  a  great  day  in  my  life.  I 
was  to  see  Ag^es.  Oh!  yes:  per- 
mission had  been  obtained  from  the 
lordly  minister  that  I  should  sec  my 
wife.  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  such  con- 
descensions exist  ?  Yes :  solicitations 
from  ladies,  eloquent  notes  wet  with 
ducal  tears,  these  had  won  from  the 
thrice-radiant  secretary,  redolent  of 
roseate  attar,  a  countersign  to  somo 
order  or  other,  by  which  I — yes  I — 
under  license  of  a  fop,  and  super- 
vision of  a  jailer — was  to  see  and 
for  a  time  to  converse  with  my  own 
wife. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  first 
day's  interview  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  On  the  outside  of  the 
jail  all  was  summer  light  and  anima- 
tion. The  sports  of  children  in  the 
streets  of  mighty  cities  are  but  sad, 
and  too  painfully  recall  the  circum- 
stances of  freedom  and  breezy  nature 
that  are  not  there.  But  still  the  pomp 
of  glorious  summer,  and  the  presence, 
**  not  to  be  put  by,'*  of  the  everlasting 
light,  that  is  either  always  present,  or 
always  davming — these  potent  ele- 
ments impregnate  the  very  ci^  life,  and 
the  dim  reflex  of  nature  yrhich  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  well-like  streets,  with 
more  solemn  powers  to  move  and  to 
soothe  in  summer.  1  struck  upon  the 
prison  gates,  the  first  among  multi- 
tudes waiting  to  strike.  Not  because 
we  struck,  but  because  the  hour  had 
sounded,  suddenly  the  gate  opened; 
and  in  we  streamed.  I,  as  a  visiter 
for  Uie  first  time,  was  immediately 
distingubhed  by  the  jailors,  whose 
glance  of  eye  is  fatally  unerring. 
"  Who  was  It  that  I  wanted  ?*'  At 
the  name  a  stir  of  emotion  was  mani- 
fest, even  there :  the  dry  bones  stirred 
and  moved :  the  passions  outside  had 
long  ago  passed  to  Che  Vatenoi  ol  V\Aft 
gloomy  prison:  and  nol  v^  masiXral 
Sad  his  bypoth^  quOm  c«m\  ^^'^  ^ 
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man  but  had  almost  fought  with  some 
comrade  (many  had  literally  fought) 
about  the  merits  of  their  several  opi- 
nions. 

If  any  man  had  expected  a  scene 
at  this  reunion,  he  would  have  been 
disappointed.  Exhaustion,  and  the 
ravages  of  sorrow,  had  left  to  dear 
Agnes  so  little  power  of  animation  or 
of  action,  that  her  emotions  were 
rather  to  be  guessed  at,  both  for  kind 
and  for  degree,  than  directly  to  have 
been  perceived.  She  was  in  fact  a 
sick  patient,  far  gone  in  an  illness  that 
should  properly  have  confined  her  to 
bed ;  and  was  as  much  past  the  power 
of  replying  to  my  frenzied  exclama- 
tions, as  a  dying  victim  of  fever  of 
entering  upon  a  strife  of  argument. 
In  bed,  however,  she  was  not.  When 
the  door  opened  she  was  discovered 
sitting  at  a  table  placed  against  the 
opposite  wall,  her  head  pillowed  upon 
her  arms,  and  these  resting  upon  the 
table.  Her  beautiful  long  auburn 
hair  had  escaped  from  its  confinement^ 
and  was  floating  over  the  table  and 
her  own  person.  She  took  no  notice 
of  the  disturbance  made  by  our  en- 
trance, did  not  turn,  did  not  raise  her 
head,  nor  make  an  effort  to  do  so, 
nor  by  &ny  sign  whatever  intimate 
that  she  was  conscious  of  our  pre- 
sence, until  the  turnkey  in  a  respectful 
tone  announced  me.  Upon  that  a 
low  groan,  or  rather  a  feeble  moan, 
showed  that  she  had  become  aware  of 
my  presence,  and  relieved  me  from  all 
apprehension  of  causing  too  sudden  a 
shock  by  taking  her  in  my  arms. 
The  turnkey  had  now  retired  ;  we 
were  alone.  I  knelt  by  her  side, 
threw  my  arms  about  her,  and  pressed 
her  to  my  heart.  She  drooped  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  lay  for 
some  time  like  one  who  slumbered  ; 
but,  alas  1  not  as  she  had  used  to  slum- 
ber. Her  breathing,  which  bad  been 
like  that  of  sinless  infancy,  was  now 
frightfully  short  and  quick ;  she  seem- 
ed not  properly  to  breathe,  but  to  gasp. 
This,  thought  I,  may  be  sudden  agi- 
tation, and  in  that  case  she  will  gra- 
dually recover ;  half  an  hour  will  re- 
store her.  Wo  is  me!  she  did  not 
recover ;  and  internally  I  said — she 
never  will  recover.  The  arrows  have 
gone  too  deep  for  a  frame  so  exquisite 
in  its'sensibibty,  and  already  her  hours 
are  numbered. 
At  this  Gnt  viait  I  md  nothing  to 
^er  about  the  past;  that^  and  the 


whole  extent  to  which  our  communi- 
cations should  go,  I  left  rather  to  her 
own  choice.  At  the  second  visit, 
however,  upon  some  word  or  other 
arising  which  furnished  an  occasion 
for  touching  on  this  hateful  topic,  I 
pressed  her,  contrary  to  my  own  pre- 
vious intention,  for  as  full  an  account 
of  the  fatal  event  as  she  could  without 
a  distressing  effort  communicate.  To 
my  surprise  she  was  silent — gloomily 
— almost  it  might  have  seemed  obsti- 
nately silent.  A  horrid  thought  came 
into  my  mind ;  could  it,  might  it  have 
been  possible  that  my  noble-minded 
wife,  such  she  had  ever  seemed  to  me, 
was  open  to  temptations  of  this  nature  ? 
Could  it  have  been  that  in  some  mo- 
ment of  infirmity,  when  her  better 
angel  was  away  from  her  side,  she  had 
yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  of  frailty, 
such  as  a  second  moment  for  conside- 
ration would  have  resisted,  but  which 
unhappily  had  been  followed  by  no 
such  opportunity  of  retrieval  ?  1  had 
heard  of  such  things.  Cases  there  were 
in  our  own  times  (and  not  confined  to 
one  nation),  when  irregular  impulses 
of  thb  sort  were  known  to  have  hamit- 
ed  and  besieged  natures  not  otherwise 
ignoble  or  base.  I  ran  over  some  of 
tne  names  amongst  those  which  were 
taxed  with  this  propensity.  More 
than  one  were  the  names  of  people  in 
a  technical  sense  held  noble.  That> 
nor  any  other  consideration,  abated 
my  horror.  Better,  I  said,  better 
(because  more  compatible  with  eleva- 
tion of  mind)  better  to  have  committed 
some  bloody  act — some  murderous 
act.  Dreadful  was  the  panic  I  under- 
went.    God  pardon  the  wrong  I  did ; 

and    even    now   I  pray  to  him as 

though  the  past  thing  were  a  future 
thing  and  capable  of  change — that  he 
would  forbid  her  for  ever  to  know 
what  was  the  derogatory  thought  I 
had  admitted.  1  sometimes  think,  by 
recollecting  a  momentary  blush  that 

suffused  her  marble  countenance, I 

think — I  fear  that  she  might  have  read 
what  was  fighting  in  my  mind.  Yet 
that  would  admit  of  another  explana- 
tion. If  she  did  read  the  very  worst, 
meek  saint !  she  suffered  no  complaint 
or  sense  of  tliat  injury  to  escape 
her.  It  might,  however,  be  that  per- 
ception, or  it  might  be  that  fear 
which  roused  her  to  an  effort  that 
otherwise  had  seemed  too  revolting  to 
undertake.  ^Vie  hont  t«^i««x%^  ^^ 
•whole  steps  o£  t\ie  »Swx  it^m^^V.  x^ 
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last;  but  the  only  material  addition.  Affection  for  me,  and  fear  to  throw 

which  her  narrative  made  to  that  which  me  needlessly  into  a  quarrel  with  a 

the  trial  itself  had  invoWed,  was  the  man  of  apparently  brutal  and  violent 

following  : — On  two  separate  occa-  nature — tnese  considerations,  as  too 

sions  previous  to  the  last  and  fatal  oAen  they  do  with  the  most  upright 

one,  when  she  had  happened  to  walk  wives,  had  operated  to  cheek  Agnes 

unaccompanied  by  me  in  the  city,  the  in  the  perfect  sincerity  of  her  com- 

monster  Barratt  had  met  her  in  the  munications.     She  had  told  nothing 

street.     He  had  probably, — and  this  but  the  truth — only,  and   fatally  it 

was,  indeed,  subsequently  ascertsdned,  turned  out  for  us  both,  she  had  not 

first,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  told  the  u;Ao/«  truth.     The  very  sup- 


mistaken  her  rank^  and  had  addressed  pression,  to  which  she  had  reconciled 
some  proposals  to  her,  which,  from  herself  under  the  belief  that  thus  she 
tiie  suppressed  tone  of  hb  speaking,  was  proriding  for  my  safety  and  her 
or  from  her  own  terror  and  surprise,  own  consequent  happiness,  had  been 
she  had  not  clearly  understood;  but  the  indirect  occasion  of  ruin  to  both, 
enough  had  reached  her  alarmed  ear  It  was  impossible  to  show  displeasure 
to  satisfy  her  that  they  were  of  a  under  such  circumstances,  or  under 
nature  in  the  last  degree  licentious  any  circumstances,  to  one  whose  self- 
&nd  insulting.  Terrified  and  shocked  reproaches  were  at  any  rate  too  bitter ; 
rather  than  indignant,  for  she  too  but  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  every 
ea^y  presumed  the  man  to  be  a  conscientious  woman  should  resolve  to 
maniac,  she  hurried  homewards ;  and  consider  her  husband's  honour  in  the 
vas  rejoiced,  on  first  venturing  to  first  case,  and  far  before  all  other  re- 
look  round  when  close  to  her  own  gards  whatsoever ;  to  make  this  the 
gate,  to  perceive  that  the  man  was  first,  the  second,  the  third  law  of  her 
not  following.  There,  however,  she  conduct,  and  his  personal  safety  but 
was  mistaken  ;  for  either  on  this  occa-  the  fourth  or  fifth.  Yet  women,  and 
sion,  or  on  some  other,  he  had  traced  especially  when  the  interests  of  chil- 
her  homewards.  The  last  of  these  dren  are  at  stake  upon  their  husbands* 
rencontres  had  occurred  just  three  safety,  rarely  indeed  are  able  to  take 
months  before  the  fatal  6th  of  April ;  this  Roman  view  of  their  duties, 
and  if,  in  any  one  instance,  Agnes  had  To  return  to  the  narrative. — Agnes 
departed  from  the  strict  line  of  her  had  not,  nor  could  have,  the  most  re- 
duty'as  a  wife,  or  had  shown  a  defect  mote  suspicion  of  this  Barratfs  con- 
of  judgment,  it  was  at  this  point — in  nexion  with  the  shop  which  she  had 
not  having  frankly  and  fully  reported  not  accidentally  entered ;  and  the  sud- 
tbe  circumstances  to  me.  On  the  last  den  appearance  of  this  wretch  it  was, 
of  these  occasions  I  had  met  her  at  at  the  very  moment  of  finding  herself 
the  garden- gate,  and  had  particularly  charged  with  so  vile  and  degrading  an 
remarked  that  she  seemed  agitated ;  offence,  that  contributed  most  of  dl  to 
and  now,  at  recalling  these  incidents,  rob  her  of  her  natural  firmness,  by 
Agnes  reminded  me  that  I  had  noticed  suddenly  revealing  to  her  terrified 
that  circumstance  to  herself,  and  that  heart  the  depth  of  the  conspiracy 
she  had  answered  me  faithfullv  as  to  which  thus  yawned  like  a  gulf  be- 
the  main  fact.  It  was  true  she  had  low  her.  And  not  only  had  this  sud- 
done  so ;  for  she  had  said  that  she  had  den  horror,  upon  discovering  a  guilty 
just  met  a  lunatic  who  had  alarmed  design  in  what  before  had  seemed  ac- 
her  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  her-  cident,  and  links  uniting  remote  inci- 
self,  and  speaking  to  her  in  a  ruffi^m  dents  which  else  seemed  casual  and 
manner ;  and  it  was  also  true  that  she  disconnected,  greatly  disturbed  and 
did  sincerely  regard  him  in  that  light,  confused  her  manner,  which  confusion 
This  led  me  at  the  time  to  construe  again  had  become  more  intense  upon 
the  whole  affair  into  a  casual  collision  her  own  consciousness  that  she  was 
with  some  poor  maniac  escaping  from  confused,  and  that  her  manner  was 
bb  keepers,  and  of  no  future  moment,  greatly  to  her  disadvantage ;  but — 
baring  passed  by  without  present  con-  which  was  the  worst  effect  of  all,  he- 
sequences.  But  had  she,  instead  of  cause  the  rest  could  not  operate  against 
thus  reporting  her  own  erroneous  im-  her,  except  upon  those  who  were  pre- 
presnoQ,  reported  the  entire  circum-  sent  to  witness  it,  whereas  thb  was 
stances  of  the  case,  I  shoM  ha  re  given  noted  down  and  recoided — ^^  uXX^tV) 
^item  M  very  diSerent  InterpretatioB,  did  her  confiiaiou  iliip  \ieT  ot  ^  Y^^ 
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sence  of  mind,  that  slie  did  not  con-  that  she  rememhered  another  cucum- 

Bclously  notice  (and  consequently  could  stance  which  noiTf  when  combined 

not  protest  against  at  the  moment  with  the  seouel,  told  Its  own  tale,— 

when  it  was  most  Important  to  do  so,  the  muff  had  been  missed  some  little 

and  most  natural)  the  important  clr-  time  before  the  6th  of  April.    Search 

cumstance  of  the  muff.     Ttiis  capital  had  been  made  for  It ;  but,  tlie  parti- 

objection,    therefore,    though    dwelt  cular  occasion  which  required  It  having 

upon  and  improved  to  the  utmost  at  passed  off,  this  search  was  laid  aside 

tlio  trial,  was  looked  upon  by  the  for  the  present.  In  the  expectation  that 

fudges  as  an  after-thought ;  and  mere-  it  would  soon  reappear  In  some  corner 
y  because  It  had  not  been  seized  upon  of  the  house  before  It  was  wanted : 
by  herself,  and  urged  In  the  first  mo-  then  came  the  sunny  day,  which  made 
ments  of  her  almost  Incapacitating  It  no  longer  useftil,  and  would  perhaps 
terror  on  finding  this  amongst  the  clr-  have  dismissed  It  entirely  from  the  rc- 
cumstanccs  of  the  charge  against  her  collection  of  all  parties,  until  It  was 
— as  If  an  Ingenuous  nature.  In  the  now  brought  back  In  thb  memorable 
very  act  of  recoiling  with  horror  from  way.  The  name  of  my  wife  was  em- 
a  criminal  charge  the  most  degrading,  broldered  within,  upon  the  lining,  and 
and  in  the  very  instant  of  discovering,  it  thus  became  a  serviceable  link  to 
with  a  perfect  rapture  of  alarm,  the  the  hellish  cabal  against  her.  Unon 
too  plausible  appearance  of  probability  reviewing  the  circumstances  from  nrst 
amongst  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  last,  upon  recalling  the  manner  of 
likely  to  pause,  and  with  attorney-like  the  girl  at  the  time  when  the  muff 
dexterity,  to  pick  out  the  particular  was  missed,  and  upon  combining  the 
circumstance  that  might  admit  of  whole  with  her  recent  deception,  by 
being  proved  to  be  fsuse,  when  the  wliich  she  had  misled  her  poor  mls- 
consclence  proclaimed,  though  In  des-  tress  Into  visiting  this  shop,  Agnes 
pondence  for  tlie  result,  that  all  the  began  to  see  the  entire  truth  as  to  this 
circumstances  were,  as  to  the  use  servant^s  wicked  collusion  with  Bar- 
made  of  them,  one  tissue  of  false-  ratt,  though,  perhaps.  It  might  be  too 
hoods.  Agnes,  who  had  made  a  pow-  much  to  suppose  her  aware  of  the  nn- 
erful  effort  In  speaking  of  the  case  at  happy  result  to  which  her  collu^on 
all,  found  her  calmness  Increase  as  tended.  All  this  she  saw  at  a  glance 
she  advanced ;  and  she  now  told  me,  when  It  was  too  late,  for  her  first 
that  In  reality  there  were  two  dis-  examination  was  over.  This  girl,  I 
coverles  which  she  made  In  the  same  must  add,  had  left  our  house  during 
instant,  and  not  one  only,  which  had  my  Illness,  and  she  had  afterwards  a 
disarmed  her  firmness  and  ordinary  melancholy  end. 
presence  of  mind.  One  I  have  men-  One  thing  surprised  me  In  all  this, 
tioned — the  fact  of  Barratt,  the  pro-  Barratt's  purpose  must  manifestly 
prietor  of  the  shop,  being  the  same  have  been  to  create  merely  a  terror 
person  who  had  In  former  Instances  In  my  poor  wlfs*8  mind,  and  to  stop 
persecuted  her  in  the  street  \  but  the  short  of  any  legal  consequences.  In 
other  was  even  more  alarming — It  has  order  to  profit  or  that  panic  and  con- 
been  said  already  that  It  was  not  a  fusion  for  extorting  compliances  with 
pure  matter  of  accident  that  she  had  his  hideous  pretensions.  It  perplexed 
visited  this  particular  shop.  In  reality,  me,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  appear 
that  nursery-maid,  of  whom  some  to  have  pursued  this  manifestly  his 
mention  has  been  made  above,  and  In  primary  purpose,  the  other  being 
terms  expressing  the  suspicion  with  merely  a  mask  to  conceal  his  true 
which  even  then  I  regarded  her,  had  ends,  and  also  (as  he  fancied)  a  means 
persuaded  her  Into  going  thither  by  for  effecting  them.  In  this,  however, 
some  representations  which  Agnes  I  had  soon  occasion  to  find  that  I  was 
had  already  ascertained  to  be  alto-  deceived.  He  had,  but  without  the 
gether  unwarranted.  Other  pre-  knowledge  of  Agnes,  taken  such  steps 
sumptions  against  this  glrVs  fidelity  as  wera  tiien  opbn  to  him,  for  making 
crowded  dimly  upon  my  wlfe*s  mind  overtures  to  her  with  regard  to  the 
at  the  very  moment  of  finding  her  terms  upon  which  he  would  agree  to 
eyes  thus  suddenly  opened.  And  it  defeat  the  charge  against  her  by  fail- 
was  not  five  minutes  after  her  first  Ing  to  appear.  But  the  law  had  tra- 
examjnations  and  in  fact  five  miqutes  veiled  tod  fa^t  for  V\\m  and  too  detcr- 
a/terit  had  ccAscd  to  be  4if  useto  her,  minatdy  ;  ^o  \\vA.t,  \i^  \\\^  \Sm<i  \kft 
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mpposed  terror  to  baye  operated  suf 
fleientljr  in  favour  of  his  views,  it  had 
already  become  unsafe  to  venture  upon 
such  explicit  proposab  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  tried.  His  own  safety 
was  now  at  stake,  and  wonld  have 
been  compromised  bv  any  open  or 
written  avowal  of  tne  motives  on 
which  be  had  been  all  alon^  acting. 
In  fact,  at  tibis  time  he  was  foiled  by 
the  agent  in  whom  be  confided ;  but 
mucli  more  he  bad  been  confounded 
upon  another  point — the  prodigious 
interest  manifested  by  the  publio. 
Thus  it  seems — that,  wnilst  he  medi- 
tated only  a  snare  for  my  poor  Agnes, 
he  had  prepared  one  for  himself ;  and 
finally,  to  evade  the  suspicions  which 
began  to  arise  powcrfiuly  as  to  his 
trae  motives,  ana  thus  to  stave  off  his 
own  min,  bad  found  himself  in  a  man- 
ner obliged  to  go  forward  and  con- 
gommate  the  ruin  of  another. 

The  state  of  Agones,  as  to  health 
and  bodily  strength,  was  now  be- 
coming flueb  that  I  was  forcibly  warned 
—whatsoever  I  meditated  uoing,  to 
do  quickly.  There  was  this  urgent 
leason  for  alarm :  once  conveyed  into 
that  region  of  the  prison  in  which 
sentences  like  hers  were  executed,  it 
became  hopeless  that  I  could  commu- 
nicate with  her  again.  All  intercourse 
whatsoever,  and  with  whomsoever, 
was  then  placed  under  the  most  ri- 
gorous interdict;  and  the  alarming 
circumstance  was,  that  this  transfer 
was  governed  by  no  settled  rules,  but 
n^ht  take  place  at  any  hour,  and 
wonld  certainly  be  precipitated  by  the 
slightest  violence  on  my  part,  the 
slightest  indiscretion,  or  the  slightest 
argument  for  suspicion.  Hard  indeed 
was  the  part  I  had  to  play,  for  it  was 
indispensable  that  I  should  appear 
calm  and  tranqtul,  in  order  to  disarm 
iOipicions  aroimd  me,  whilst  continu- 
ally eontemplating  the  possibility  that 
I  myself  might  be  summoned  to  «ex- 
tremities  wblcb  I  could  not  so  much  as 
trost  myself  to  name  or  distinctly  to  con- 
ceive. But  thus  stood  the  case ;  the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  understood,  angered 
by  the  public  opposition,  resolute  for  the 
triumph  of  what  they  called  **  princi- 
l^,**  nad  settled  finally  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  carried  into  execution. 
Now  tbit  she,  that  my  Agnes,  being 
the  frafl  wreek  that  she  had  become, 
toM  hsre stoat f  one  week  ofthift  seU' 
fpnetUmlijrand  literally  en  forced 


— was  a  mere  chimera.  A  few  hours 
probably  of  the  experiment  would  have 
settled  that  question  by  dismissing  her 
to  the  death  she  longed  for ;  but  be- 
cause the  suffering  would  be  short, 
was  I  to  stand  by  and  to  witness  the 
degradation— the  pollution— attempted 
to  be  fastened  upon  her.  What !  to 
know  that  her  beautiful  tresses  would 
be  shorn  ignominiously — a  felon*s  dress 
forced  upon  her — a  vile  taskmaster 

with  authority  to ;    blistered  be 

the  tongue  that  could  go  on  to  utter, 
in  connexion  with  her  innocent  name, 
the  vile  dishonours  which  Were  to  set- 
tle upon  her  person  !  I,  however,  and 
her  brother  had  taken  such  resolutions 
that  this  result  was  one  barely  possi- 
ble ;  and^et  I  sickened  (yes,  literally 
I  many  times  experienced  the  effect 
of  physical  sickness)  at  contemplating 
our  own  utter  childish  helplessness, 
and  recollecting  that  every  night  du- 
ring our  seclusion  from  the  prison  the 
last  irreversible  stop  might  be  taken — 
and  in  the  morning  we  might  find  a 
solitary  cell,  and  the  angel  form  that 
had    illuminated  it  gone  where  we 
could  not  follow,  and  leaving  behind 
her  the  certainty  that  we  should  see 
her  no  more.     Every  night,  at  the 
hour  of  locking  up,  she,  at  least,  mani- 
festly had  a  fear  that  she  saw  us  for  the 
last  time  ;  sheputher  arms  feebly  about 
my  neck,  sobbed  convulsively,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, guessed — but,  if  really  so,  did  not 
much  reprove  or  quarrel  with  the  des- 
perate purposes  which  I  struggled  with 
m  regard  to  her  own  life.     ()ne  thing 
was  quite  evident — that  to  the  peace 
of  her  latter  days,  now  hurrying  to 
their  close,  it  was  indispensable  that 
'she  should  pass  them  undivided  fVom 
mo  ;  and  possibly,  as  was  aflerwards 
alleged,  when  it  became  easy  to  allege 
any  thing,  some  relenting  did  take 
place  in  high  quarters  at  thb  time ;  for 
upon  some  medical  reports  made  just 
now,  a  most  seasonable  indulgence  was 
granted,  viz.  that  Hannah  was  per- 
mitted to  attend  her  mistress  constant- 
ly ;  and  it  was  also  felt  as  a  great  al- 
leviation of  tlio  horrors  belonging  to 
this  prison,  that  candles  were  now  allow- 
ed throughout  the  nights.     But  I  was 
warned  privately  that  these  indulgen- 
ces were  with  no  consent  from  the 
police  minister ;  and  that  circumstan- 
ces might  soon  withdraw  the  momen- 
tary In  terccesion  by  w^\ic\i  w©  "^to^^A.. 
With  this  knowledge,  ife  cov\^  wA 
linger  in  our  prepaTatVonB  •,  if©  ^^ 
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bid  fkir  enooghj  if  it  were  only  for  m  j 
time  in  it.  Bnt  look  here :  in  case  I 
tan  get  my  son  to  come  into  hames?, 
I'm  expecting  to  get  the  office  for  him 
af.er  i  we  retired.  So  I  can*t  do  it. 
But  rU  tell  you  what:  you've  been 
kind  to  my  son :  and  therefore  I'll  not 
say  a  word  about  it.  You>e  safe  fur 
me.  And  so  good-night  to  you.** 
Saying  which^  and  standing  no  further 
quistiun,  he  walked  resolutely  out  of 
tue  room  and  down  stairs. 

Two  days  we  mourned  OTcr  this 
failure,  and  scarcely  knew  which  way 
to  turn  for  another  ray  of  hope ; — on 
the  third  morning  we  received  intelli- 
gence that  this  very  jailor  had  been 
attacked  by  the  fever,  which,  after  long 
desolating  the  city,  had  at  length  made 
its  way  into  the  prison.  In  a  very  few 
days  the  jailor  was  lying  without  hope 
of  recovery :  and  of  necessity  another 
person  was  appointed  to  fill  his  station 
for  the  present.  This  person  I  had 
Men,  and  I  liked  him  less  by  much 
than  the  one  he  succeeded :  he  had  an 
Italian  appearance,  and  he  wore  an  air 
of  Italian  subtlety  and  dissimulation. 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  proposing 
the  same  service  to  him,  and  on  the 
same  terms,  that  he  made  no  objection 
whatever,  but  closed  instantly  with  my 
offers.  In  pmdence,  however,  I  had 
made  this  change  in  the  articles:  a 
mm  equal  to  two  hundred  English 
^ineas,  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
money,  he  was  to  receive  beforehand 
IS  a  retaining  fee ;  but  the  remainder 
was  to  be  paid  only  to  himself,  or  to 
any  body  of  his  appointing,  at  the  very 
moment  cf  our  finding  the  prison  gates 
thrown  open  to  us.  He  spoke  fairly 
enough,  and  seemed  to  meditate  no 
treachery ;  nor  was  there  any  obvious 
or  known  interest  to  serve  by  treach- 
ery ;  and  yet  I  doubted  lum  grie- 
Tomiy. 

The  night  came :  it  was  chosen  as  a 
gala  night,  one  of  two  nights  through- 
out the  year  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  a  great  na- 
tional erent :  and  in  those  days  of  re- 
laxed prison  management  the  utmost 
license  was  allowed  to  the  rejoicing. 
This  indulgence  was  extended  to  pri- 
Booers  of  all  classes,  though,  of  course, 
under  more  restrictions  with  regard  to 
the  criminal  class.  Ten  o*cloek  came 
*-the  hour  at  which  we  had  been  in- 
•trueted  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness. 
We  }md  beeo  long;  prepared.  Agues 
ktd  be&ndn^ed  hj  Hannah  In  such 
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a  costume  externally  (a  man*s  hat  and 
cloak,  &c.)  that,  from  her  height,  sh« 
might  easily  have  passed  amungst  a 
mob  of  masquerading  figures  in  the 
debtors*  halls  and  galleries  for  a  young 
stripling.  Pierpoiut  and  myself  were 
also  to  a  certain  degree  ditguii»ed  ;  so 
far  at  least,  that  wo  bhould  not  have 
been  recognised  at  any  hurried  glance 
by  those  of  the  prison  officers  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  our  persons. 
We  were  all  more  or  less  disguised 
about  the  face ;  and  in  that  age  when 
masks  were  commonly  used  at  all 
hours  by  people  of  a  certain  rank,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  suspicious 
in  any  possible  costume  of  the  kind  ia 
a  night  like  this,  if  we  could  succeed  in 
passing  for  friends  of  debtors. 

I  am  impatient  of  these  details,  and 
I  hasten  over  the  ground.  One  en- 
tire hour  passed  away,  and  no  jailor 
appeared.  We  began  to  despond 
heavily ;  and  Agnes,  poor  thing  f 
was  now  the  most  agitated  of  us  all. 
At  length  eleven  struck  in  the  harsh 
tones  of  the  prison-clock.  A  few  mi- 
nutes af^er,  wo  heard  the  sound  of 
bolts  drawing,  and  bars  unrastening. 
The  jailor  entered — drunk,  and  much 
disposed  to  be  insolent.  1  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  him  another  bribe, 
and  he  resumed  the  fawning  insinua- 
tion of  his  manner.  Ho  now  direct- 
ed us,  by  passages  which  he  pointed 
out,  to  s:ain  the  other  side  of  the  prl* 
There  we  were  to  mix  with  the 
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debtors  and  their  mob  of  friends,  and 
to  await  his  joining  ns,  which  in  that 
crowd  he  could  do  without  much  sus- 
picion. He  wished  us  to  traverse 
the  passages  separately ;  but  this  was 
impossible,  for  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  us  should  support  Agnes  on 
each  side.  1  previously  persua- 
ded her  to  take  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy,  which  we  rejoiced  to  see  had 
given  her,  at  this  moment  of  starting, 
a  most  seasonable  strength  and  ani- 
mation.  The  gloomy  passages  were 
more  than  usually  empty,  for  all  the 
turnkeys  were  employed  in  a  vigilant 
custody  of  the  gates,  and  examiuation 
of  the  parties  going  out.  So  the 
jailor  had  told  us,  and  the  news 
alarmed  us.  We  came  at  length  to  a 
turning  which  brought  us  in  sight  of 
a  strong  iron  gate,  that  divided  the 
two  main  quarters  of  the  prison.  For 
this  we  had  not  been  prepared.  1V^ 
JDAD,  howeTer»  opened  the  gale  wVih- 
out  a  word  6poken»  otAy  "pwl^tv^  twfc. 
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of  my  wife  at  this  moment  of  awe  vield,  being*  of  enormous  strength ; 
and  terrific  anxiety.  Pierpoint  and  I  but  the  wall  did,  and  a  large  mass  of 
were  well  armed,  and  all  of  us  deter-  stone-work  fell  outwards,  twisting  the 
mined  not  to  suffer  a  recapture,  now  door  aside ;  so  that,  by  afterwards 
that  we  were  free  of  the  crowds  working  with  our  hands,  we  removed 
that  made  resistance  hopeless.  This  stones  many  enough  to  admit  of  our 
Agnes  easily  perceived ;  and  that,  egress.  Unfortunately  this  aperture 
by  suggesting  a  bloody  arbitration,  was  high  above  the  ground,  and  it  was 
did  not  les&en  her  agitation.  I  hoped  necessary  to  climb  over  a  huge  heap 
therefore  that,  by  placing  her  in  the  of  loose  rubbish  in  order  to  profit  by 
pew,  I  might  at  least  liberate  her  for  it.  My  brother-in-law  passed  first  in 
the  moment  from  the  besetting  memo-  order  to  receive  my  wife,  quite  help- 
rials  of  sorrow  and  calamity.  But,  as  less  at  surmounting  tho  obstacle  by 
if  in  the  very  teeth  of  my  purpose,  her  own  efforts,  out  of  my  arms.  Ho 
one  of  the  large  columns  which  sup-  had  gone  through  the  opening,  and, 
ported  the  roof  of  the  chapel  had  its  turning  round  so  as  to  face  me,  he  na- 
b&sis  and  lower  part  of  the  shaf^  in  turally  could  see  something  that  I  did 
this  very  pew.  On  the  side  of  it,  and  net  see.  "  Look  behind!'*  he  called 
jost  facing  her  as  she  lay  reclining  on  out  rapidly.  I  did  so,  and  saw  the 
the  cushions,  appeared  a  mural  tablet,  murderous  villain  Manasseh  with  his 
with  a  bas-relief  in  white  marble,  to  arm  uplifted  and  in  the  act  of  cutting 
the  memory  of  two  children,  twins,  at  my  wife,  nearly  insensible  as  she 
who  had  lived  and  died  at  the  same  was,  with  a  cutlass.  The  blow  was 
time,  and  in  this  prison — children  who  not  for  me,  but  for  her,  as  the  fugitive 
bad  never  breathed  another  air  than  prisoner ;  and  the  law  would  have 
that  of  captivity,  their  parents  having  borne  him  out  in  the  act.  I  saw,  I 
passed  many  years  within  these  walls,  comprehended  the  whole.  I  groped, 
under  continement  for  debt.  Tho  as  far  as  1  could  without  letting  my 
sculptures  were  not  remarkable,  being  wife  drop,  for  my  pistols ;  but  aU  that 
a  trite,  but  not  the  less  affecting,  re-  I  could  do  would  have  been  unavail- 
presentation  of  angels  descending  to  ing,  and  too  late — she  would  have 
receive  the  infants ;  but  the  hallowed  been  murdered  in  my  arms.  But — 
words  of  the  inscription,  distinct  and  and  that  was  what  none  of  us  saw — 
legible — "  Suffer  little  children  to  neither  I,  nor  Pierpoint,  nor  the  hound 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  Manasseli — one  person  stood  back  in 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God'* —  the  shade  ;  one  person  had  seen,  but 
met  her  eye,  and,  by  the  thoughts  had  not  uttered  a  word  on  seeing  Ma- 
they  awakened,  made  me  fear  that  she  nasseh  advancing  through  the  shades ; 
would  become  unequal  to  the  exer-  one  person  only  had  forecast  the  exact 
tions  which  yet  awaited  her.  At  this  succession  of  all  that  was  coming ;  me 
moment  Katcliffe  returned,  and  in-  she  saw  embarrassed  and  my  hands 
formed  us  that  all  was  right;  and  that,  preoccupied — Pierpoint  and  Hatcliffo 
from  the  ruinous  state  of  all  the  build-  useless  by  position — and  the  gleam  of 
logs  which  surrounded  the  chapel,  no  the  dog's  eye  directed  her  to  his  aim. 
difficulty  remained  for  us,  who  were.  The  crow-bar  was  leaning  against  tho 
in  fact,  beyond  the  strong  part  of  the  shattered  wall.  This  she  had  silently 
prison,  excepting  at  a  single  door,  seized.  One  blow  knocked  up  tho 
which  wo  should  be  obliged  to  break  sword ;  a  second  laid  the  villain  pros- 
down.  But  had  we  any  means  ar-  trate.  At  this  moment  appeared  an- 
ranged  for  pursuing  our  flight,  and  other  of  the  turnkeys  advancing  from 
taming  this  escape  to  account  when  the  rear,  for  the  noise  of  our  assault 
out  of  confinement  ?  All  that,  I  as-  upon  the  door  had  drawn  attention  in 
snred  him,  was  provided  for  long  ago.  the  interior  of  the  prison,  from  which. 
We  proceeded,  and  soon  reached  the  however,  no  great  number  of  assist- 
door.  We  had  one  crow-bar  amongst  us,  ants  could  on  this  dangerous  night 
hut  beyond  that  had  no  better  weapons  venture  to  absent  themselves.  What 
than  the  loose  stones  found  about  some  followed  for  the  next  few  minutes  hur- 
new-made  graves  in  the  chapel.  Rat-  ried  onwards,  incident  crowding  upon 
diffe  and  Pierpoint,  both  powerful  incident,  like  the  motions  of  a  dream  \ 
men,  applied  tnemselves  by  turns  to  — Manasseh, lying  on  t\\ef^o\m^,^itW- 
th0  door,  whilst  Hannah  and  I  sup-  ed  out  "  The  belli  tbebeWV  \o\i\t^ 
fiortfd  Agaes.     The  door  did  not  who  followed.     The  maa  uad»ci^ftoi» 
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and  made  for  the  belfVy-door  attached 
to  the  chapel ;  upon  which  Pierpoint 
drew  a  pUtul,  and  sent  the  bullet  whiz- 
ting  p<ist  his  ear  so  trulyy  that  fear 
made  the  roan  obedient  to  the  counter- 
orders  of  Pierpoint  for  the  moment. 
He  paused  and  awaited  the  issue. — 
In  a  moment  had  all  cleared  the  wall* 
traversed  the  waste  ground  beyond  it> 
lifted  Agnes  over  the  low  railing, 
shaken  hands  with  our  benefactor  Rat- 
eWffe,  and  pushed  onwards  as  rapidly 
as  we  were  able  to  the  little  dark  lane>  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distantf  where  had 
stood  waiting  for  the  last  two  hours  a 
chaise-and-four. 

[  RHtcliffe,  before  my  story  closes,  I 
will  pursue  to  the  last  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him»  according  to  the  just 
claims  of  his  services.  He  had  pri- 
Tately  whispered  to  me>  as  we  wont 
along,  that  he  could  speak  to  the  in- 
nocence of  that  lady»  pointing  to  my 
wife,  better  than  any  body.  He  was 
the  person  whom  (as  then  holding  an 
office  in  the  prison)  Barratt  had  at- 
tempted to  employ  as  agent  in  con- 
veying any  messages  that  he  found  it 
aafe  to  send — obscurely  hinting  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  desist  from 
prosecution.  Ratcliffe  had  at  first 
undertaken  the  negotiation  from  mere 
levity  of  character.  But  when  the 
atory  and  the  public  interest  spread,  and 
after  himself  becoming  deeply  struck 
by  the  prisoner*s  afRictioUi  beauty, 
and  reputed  innocence,  he  had  pur- 
aued  it  only  as  a  means  of  entrapping 
Barratt  into  such  written  communica- 
tions and  such  private  confessions  of  the 
truth'  as.  might  have  served  Agnes 
effectually.  He  wanted  the  art,  how- 
ever, to  disguise  his  purposes :  Barratt 
came  to  suspect  him  violently,  and 
feared  his  evidence  so  far,  even  for 
those  imperfect  and  merely  oral  over- 
tures which  he  had  really  sent  through 
Ratcliffe — that  on  the  verv  day  of 
the  trial  he,  as  was  believed,  though 
by  another  nominally,  contrived  that 
Ratcliffe  should  be  arrested  for  debt ; 
and,  after  harassing  him  with  intricate 
forms  of  business,  had  finally  caused 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  prison.  Rat- 
cliffe was  thus  involved  in  his  own 
troubles  at  the  time  ;  and  afterwards 
supposed  that,  without  written  docu- 
ments to  support  his  evidence,  he 
could  not  be  of  much  service  to  the 
ji^MtM'uhment  of  my  wife's  reputa* 
tfoa.  Six  months  Mfter  his  servioai 
A  the  tOght-fCBpe  from  the  priaon, 


I  saw  him,  and  pressed  him  to  take 
the  money  so  justly  forfeited  to  him 
by  Manusseh's  perfidy.  Ho  would, 
however,  be  persuaded  to  take  no  more 
than  paid  his  debts.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  his  debts  were  paid  by  my- 
self and  Pierpoint.  But  the  same 
habits  of  iniemperance  and  dissolute 
pleasure  which  led  him  into  these 
debts,  finally  ruined  hii  constitution ; 
and  he  died,  though  otherwise  of  a 
fine  generous  manly  nature,  a  martyr 
to  dissipation  at  the  early  ago  of 
twenty-nine.  With  respect  to  his 
prison  confinement,  it  was  so  fre- 
quently recurring  in  his  life,  and  was 
alleviated  by  so  many  indulgences, 
that  he  scarcely  viewed  it  as  a  hard- 
ship :  having  once  been  an  o(EL*er  of 
the  prison,  and  having  thus  formed 
connexions  with  the  whole  official 
establishment,  and  done  services  to 
many  of  them,  and  being  of  so  con- 
vivial a  turn,  he  was,  even  as  a  pri- 
soner, treated  with  distinction,  and 
considered  as  a  privileged  son  of  tha 
house.] 

It  was  just  striking  twelve  o*clock 
as  we  entered  the  lane  where  the  car- 
riage was  drawn  up.  Rain,  about 
the  profoundest  I  had  ever  witnessedy 
was  falling.  Though  near  to  mid* 
summer,  the  night  had  been  imnsualiy 
dark  to  begin  with,  and  from  the  in- 
creasing rain  had  become  much  more 
BO.  We  could  sec  nothing ;  and  at  first 
wo  feared  that  some  mistake  had  occur- 
red as  to  the  station  of  the  carriajce— 
in  which  case  we  might  have  sought  for 
it  vainly  through  the  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  the  streets  in  that  quarter.  I 
first  descried  it  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  lefiected  powerfully  from  the 
large  eyes  of  the  leaders.  All  was 
ready.  Horse  keepers  were  at  the 
horses'  heads.  The  postilions  were 
mounted ;  each  door  had  the  steps  let 
down :  Agnes  was  lifted  in :  Hannah 
and  1  followed :  Pierpoint  mounted  his 
horse;  and  at  the  word — Oh!  how 
strange  a  word! — " Affs  righti*  the 
horses  sprang  off  like  leopards,  a  man- 
ner ill  suited  to  the  slippery  pavement 
of  a  narrow  street.  At  that  moment, 
but  we  valued  it  little  indeed,  we 
heard  the  prison-bell  ringing  out  loud 
and  clear.  Thrice  within  the  first 
three  minutes  we  had  to  pull  up  sud- 
denly, on  the  brink  of  formidable  ac- 
cidents, from  the  dangerous  speed  we 
maintained,  and  whli^h,  nevertheless, 
&e  driver  \\ad  or^t^  \a  TiiixTi\»L\i^  ^ 
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cttential  to  our  plan.     All  the  8to|>. 
^ges  and  hinderances  of  overy  kind 
aluiig  the  road  had  been  anticipated 
preTiouslyy  and  met  by  contrivance,  of 
oiw  kind  ur  otlicr  ;  and  Pierpoint  was 
constantly  a  little  a-head  of  us  to  at- 
tend to  any  thing^  that  had  been  ne- 
glected.     The  consequence  of  tliese 
arrangemcDti  was — that    no    person 
aiong  the  road  could  poi^sibly  have 
a5si»ced  to  trace  us  by  any  thin<d^  in 
our  appearance:    for  we   passed  all 
objects   at  too   flyings    a   paco,    and 
thrun^h    darkness  too    prfifound,    to 
allow    of   any   one    feature    in    our 
equipage    beini^     distinctly    noticed. 
Tlo    miles    out    of   town,   a    space 
which    we    traversed    in     forty  four 
minutes,    a  sccoi.d  relay  of   horses 
was  ready ;    but  we  carried  on  the 
lame  postilions  throughout.   Six  miles 
i-head  of  this  distance  we  had  a  second 
relay ;  and  with  this  set  of  horses,  af- 
ter pushing  two  miles  further  along 
the  roady  we  crossed  by  a  miserable 
lane  five  miles  long,  scarcely  even  a 
bridge  road,  into  another  of  the  great 
roads  from  the  Apital ;  and  by  thus 
crossing  the  country,  we  came  back 
upon  the  city  at  a  point  far  distant  from 
tliat  at  which  we  lefl  it.    We  had  per- 
formed a  distance  of -12  miles  in  three 
honrs,  and  lost  a  fourth  hour  upon  the 
wretched  five  miles  of  cross-road.     It 
was  therefore  four  o*clock,  and  broad 
daylight,  when  we  drew  near  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  ;  but  a  most  happy 
accident  now  favoured  u?  ;  a  fog  the 
most  intense  now  prevailed ;  nobody 
could  Fce  an  object  six  feet  distant ; 
we  alighted  in   an  uninhabited  new- 
boilt  fetrcet,  plunged  into  the  fog,  thus 
confounding  our  traces  to  any  obser- 
ver.   We  then  stepped  into  a  hackney- 
coach  which  had  been  stationed  at  a 
little  distance.     Thence,  according  to 
our  plan,  we  drove  to  a  miserable  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  whither  the  poor  only 
ind  the  wrctche<l  resorted ;  mounted  a 
gloomy  dirty  stair-case,  and,  befriended 
by  the  fog,  still  growing  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  by  the  early  hour  of  the 
Doming,  reached  a  house  previously 
hired,  which,  if  shocking  to  the  eye 
and  tho  imagination  from  its  squalid 
appearance  and  its  gloom,  still  was  a 

home a  sanctuary — an  asylum  from 

treachery^  from  captivity,  from  perse- 


cution. Here  Pierpoint  for  tho  pre- 
sent  quitted  us :  and  once  more  Ag* 
nes,  Hannah,  and  I,  the  shattered 
members  of  a  shattered  family,  were 
thus  gathered  togctlier  in  a  iiouse  of 
our  own. 

Yes :  once  again,  dauglitcr  of  the 
hillr,  thou  sleptst  as  heretofore  in  my 
encircling  arms  ;  but  not  again  in  that 
peace  which  crowned  thy  innocence 
in  those  days,  and  should  have  crown- 
ed it  now.  Through  the  whole  of  our 
flying  journey,  in  somt;  eiicumstances 
at  its  outset  strikingly  reeulling  to 
me  that  blessed  one  which  followed 
our  marriage,  Agnes  slept  away  un- 
conscious of  our  movements.  She 
slept  through  all  that  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing night ;  and  I  watched  over 
her  with  as  much  joulousy  of  all  that 
might  disturb  her,  as  a  mother  watches 
over  her  new-born  baby  ;  for  1  hoped, 
I  fancied,  that  a  long — long  Ie^t,  a 
rest,  a  halcyon  calm,  a  deep,  deep 
Sabbath  of  security,  might  prove  heal- 
ing and  medicinal.  1  thought  wrong ; 
her  breathing  became  more  disturbed, 
and  sleep  was  now  haunted  by  dreams ; 
all  of  us,  indeed,  were  agitated  by 
dreams ;  the  past  pursued  me,  and  the 
present,  for  high  rewards  had  been 
advertised  by  Government  to  those 
who  traced  us;  and  though  for  the 
moment  wc  were  secure,  because  we 
never  went  abroad,  and  could  not  have 
been  naturally  sought  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, still  that  very  circumstance 
would  eventually  operate  against  uA. 
At  length,  every  night  I  dreamed  of 
our  insecurity  under  a  thousand  forms ; 
but  more  often  by  far  my  dreams 
turned  upon  our  wrongs;  wrath  mo* 
ved  me  rather  than  fear.  Every  night, 
for  the  greater  part,  I  lay  painfully 
and  elaborately  involved,  by  deep  sense 
of  wrong, 

" in  long  orations,  which  I  pleaded 

Before  unjust  tribunals.'** 

And  for  poor  Agnes,  her  also  did  the  re- 
membrance of  mighty  wrongs  oecupy 
through  vast  worlds  of  sleep  in  the 
same  way — though  colfmred  by  that 
tenderness  which  belonged  to  her 
gentler  nature.  One  dream  in  parti- 
cular— a  dream  of  sublime  circum- 
stances— she  repeated  to  me  so  mo> 
vingly,  with  a  pathos   so  thrilling, 
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that  by  some  profound  sympathy  it 
transplanted  itself  to  my  own  sleeps 
settled  itself  there,  and  is  to  this  hour 
a  part  of  the  fixed  dream- scenery 
which  revolves  at  intervals  through 
my  sleephig  life.  This  it  was : — She 
would  hear  a  trumpet  sound — though 
perhaps  as  having  been  the  prehide  to 
the  solemn  entry  of  the  judges  at  a 
town  which  she  had  once  visited  in 
her  childhood  ;  other  preparations 
would  follow,  and  at  last  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  a  great  trial  would  shape 
themselves  and  fall  into  settled  images. 
The  audience  was  assembled,  the 
judges  were  arrayed,  the  court  w^s 
set.  The  prisoner  was  cited.  In- 
quest was  made,  witnesses  were  call- 
ed ;  and  false  witnesses  came  tumul- 
tously to  the  bar.  Then  again  a 
trumpet  was  heard,  but  the  trumpet  of 
a  mighty  archangel ;  and  then  would 
roll  awriy  thick  clouds  and  vapours. 
Again  the  audience,  but  another  au- 
dience, was  assembled ;  again  the 
tribuudl  was  established ;  again  the 
court  was  set ;  but  a  tribunal  and  a 
court — how  ditterent  to  her!  2'hat 
had  been  composed  of  men  seeking 
indeed  for  truth,  but  themselves  err- 
ing and  fallible  creatures ;  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  full  of  lies,  the  judges 
of  darkness.  But  here  was  a  court 
composed  of  heavenly  witnesses — 
here  was  a  righteous  tribunal—and 
then  at  last  a  judge  that  could  not  be 
deceived.  The  judge  smote  with  his 
eye  a  person  who  sought  to  hide  him- 
self in  the  crowd ;  the  guilty  man 
stepped  forward ;  the  poor  prisoner  was 
called  up  to  the  ))resencc  of  the  mighty 
judge  ;  suddenly  the  voice  of  a  little 
child  was  heard  ascending  before  her. 
Then  the  trumpet  sounded  once  again ; 
and  then  there  were  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth ;  and  her  tears  and  her  agi- 
tation (for  she  had  seen  her  little 
Francis)  awoke  the  poor  palpitating 
dreamer. 

Two  months  passed  on:  nothing 
could  possibly  be  done  materially  to 
raise  the  standard  of  those  wretched 
accommodations  which  the  house 
offered.  The  dilapidated  walls,  the 
mouldering  plaster,  the  blackened 
mantelpieces,  the  stained  and  polluted 
wainscots — what  could  be  attempted 
to  hide  or  to  repair  all  this  by  those 
who  durst  not  venture  abroad  ?  Yet 
wbatover  could  he  done,  Hannah  did ; 
sadj  in  the  meantime,  very  soon  in- 


deed my  Agnes  ceased  to  see  or  to  be 
offended  by  these  objects.  First  of  all 
her  sight  went  from  her;  and  nothing 
which  appealed  to  that  sense  could 
ever  more  offend  her.  It  is  to  me  the 
one  only  consolation  I  have,  that  my 
presence  and  that  of  Hannah,  with 
such  innocent  frauds  as  we  concerted 
together,  made  her  latter  days  pass  in 
a  heavenly  calm,  by  persuading  her 
that  our  security  was  absolute,  and 
that  all  search  after  us  had  ceased, 
under  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment that  we  had  gained  the  shelter 
of  a  foreign  land.  All  this  was  a  de- 
lusion ;  but  it  was  a  delusion — blessed 
be  Heaven ! — which  lasted  exactly  as 
long  as  her  life,  and  was  just  com- 
mensurate with  its  necessity.  I  hurry 
over  tlie  final  circumstances. 

There  was  fortunately  now,  eren 
for  me,  no  fear  that  the  hand  of  any 
policeman  or  emissary  of  justice  could 
effectually  disturb  the  latter  days  of 
my  wife;  for,  besides  pistols  always 
lying  loaded  in  an  inner  room,  there 
happened  to  be  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage on  entering  the  house,  which,  by 
means  of  a  blunderbuss,  I  could  have 
swept  effectually,  and  cleared  many 
times  over ;  and  I  know  what  to  do  in 
a  last  extremity.  Just  two  months  it 
was,  to  a  day,  since  we  had  entered 
the  house ;  and  it  happened  that  the 
medical  attendant  upon  Agnes,  who 
awakened  no  suspicion  by  his  visits, 
had  prescribed  some  opiate  or  ano* 
dyne  which  had  not  come  ;  being 
dark  early,  for  it  was  now  September, 
I  had  ventured  out  to  fetch  it.  In 
this  I  conceived  there  could  be  no 
danger.  On  my  return  I  saw  a  man 
examining  the  fastenings  of  the  door. 
Ho  made  no  opposition  to  my  en- 
trance, nor  seemed  much  to  observe 
it — but  I  was  disturbed.  Two  hours 
after,  both  Hannah  and  I  heard  a 
noise  about  the  door,  and  voices  in 
low  conversation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Agnes  heard  this  also — so  quick 
had  grown  her  hearing.  She  was 
agitated,  but  was  easily  calmed ;  and 
at  ten  o'clock  wo  were  all  in  bed. 
The  hand  of  Agnes  was  in  mine ;  so 
only  she  felt  herself  in  security.  She 
had  been  restless  for  an  hour,  and 
talking  at  intervals  in  sleep.  Once 
she  certainly  wakened,  for  she  pressed 
her  lips  to  mine.  Two  minutes  afier, 
I  heard  something  in  her  breathing 
which  did  ivot  \i\eas«  me.  I  rose 
hastily — broMgVvl  «l  W^^iV — t^\s^  \«t 
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head — two  longy  long  gentle  sighs^ 
that  scarcely  moved  the  lips^  were  all 
that  could  be  perceived.  At  that  mo- 
mentf  at  that  very  moment,  Hannah 
called  out  to  mc  that  the  door  was 
surrounded.  "  Open  it  I "  I  8aid ;  six 
men  entered  ;  Agnes  it  was  they 
sought;  I  pointed  to  the  bed;  they 
advanced^  gazed,  and  walked  away  in 
silence. 

After  this  I  wandered  about,  caring 
little  for  life  or  its  affairs,  and  roused 
only  at  times  to  think  of  vengeance 
upon  all  who  had  contributed  to  lay 
waste  my  happiness.     In  this  pursuit, 
however,  I  was  confuundcd  as  much 
by  my  own  though t<)  as  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  accomplishing  my  purpose. 
To  assault  and  murder  either  of  the 
two  principal  agents  in  this  tragedy, 
what  would  it   be,  what  other  cfiect 
could  it  have,  than  to  invest  them  with 
the  character  of  injured  and  suffering 
people,  and  thus  to  attract  a  pity  or 
a  forjjiveness  at  least  to  their  persons 
which  never  otherwise  could  have  il- 
lustrated their  deaths  ?  I  remembered, 
indeed,  the  words  of  a  sea-captain  who 
had  taken  such  vengeance  as  had  of- 
fered at  the  moment  upon  his  bitter 
enemy  and  persecutor  (a  young  pas- 
senger on  board  his  ship),  who  had  in- 
formed against  him  at  the    Custom- 
house on  his  arrival  in  port,  and  had 
thns  effected  the  confiscation   of  his 
ship,  und  the  ruin   of  the  captain's 
family.     The  vengeance,  and  it  was  all 
that  circumstances  allowed,  consisted 
in  coming  behind  the  young  man  clan- 
destinely and  pushing  him  into  the 
deep  waters  of  the  dock,  when,  being 
unable  to  swim,  he  perished  by  drown- 
ius^.     ''  And  the  like,'*  said  the  cap- 
tain, when  musing  on  his  trivial  ven- 
geance,  "  and   the  like  happens  to 
many  an  honest  sailor."    Yes,  thought 
I,  the  captain  was  right.     The  mo- 
mentary shock  of  a  pistol -bullet — what 
is  it  ?  Perhaps  it  may  save  the  wretch 
afler  all  from  the  pangs  of  some  lin- 
^ring  disease  ;  and  then  again  I  shall 
liavc  the  character  of  a  murderer,  if 
known  to  have  shot  him  ;  he  will  with 
many  people  have  no  such  character, 
but  at  worst  the  character  of  a  man 
too  harsh  (they  will  say),  and  possibly 
imstaken  in  protecting  his  property.. 
And  then,  if  not  known  as  tlie  man 
who  shot  him,  where  is  the  shadow 
even  of  vengeance  ?    Strange  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  and  passing-  strange,  that  I 
tkimidb0  the  person  to  urge  sugumenta 


in  behalf  of  letting  this  man  escape. 
For  at  one  time  I  bad  as  certamly,  as 
inexorably,  doomed  him  as  ever  I  took 
any  resolution  in  my  life.  But  the 
fact  is,  and  I  began  to  see  it  upon 
closer  view,  it  is  not  easy  by  any  means 
to  take  an  adequate  vengeance  for  any 
injury  beyond  a  very  trivial  standard  ; 
and  that  with  conunon  magnanimity 
one  does  not  care  to  avenge.  Whilst 
I  was  in  this  mood  of  mind,  still  de- 
bating with  myself  whether  I  should 
or  should  not  contaminate  my  hands 
with  the  blood  of  this  monster,  and 
still  unable  to  shut  my  eyes  upon  one 
fact,  viz.  that  my  buried  Agnes  could 
above  all  things  have  urged  me  to  ab- 
stain from  such  acts  of  violence,  too 
cridently  useless,  listlessly  and  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  I  was  in  quest  of,  I 
strayed  by  accident  into  a  church  where 
a  venerable  old  man  was  preaching  at 
the  very  moment  1  entered ;  he  was  ei- 
ther delivering  asatext,  or  repeating  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon,  these  words 
— "  Vengeance  is  mine,  1  will  repay, 
salth  the  Lord."  By  some  accident 
also  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  at  tho 
moment;  and  this  concurrence  with 
the  subject  then  occupying  my  thoughts 
so  much  impressed  me,  that  1  deter- 
mined very  seriously  to  review  my 
half-formed  purposes  of  revenge ;  and 
well  it  was  that  1  did  so :  for  in  that 
same  week  an  explosion  of  popular 
fnry  brought  the  life  of  this  wretched 
Barratt  to  a  shocking  termination, 
pretty  much  resembling  the  fate  of 
the  Dc  Witts  in  Holland.  And  the 
consequences  to  me  were  such,  and  so 
full  of  all  the  consolation  and  indem- 
nification which  this  world  could  give 
me,  that  I  have  often  shuddered  since 
then  at  the  narrow  escape  1  had  had 
from  myself  intercepting  this  remark- 
able retribution.  The  villain  had 
again  been  attempting  to  play  off  the 
same  hellish  scheme  with  a  beautiful 
young  rustic  which  had  succeeded  in 
the  case  of  my  ill-fated  Agnes.  But 
the  young  woman  in  this  instance  had 
a  high,  and,  in  fact,  termagant  spirit. 
Rustic  as  she  was,  she  had  been  warn- 
ed of  the  character  of  the  man  ;  every 
body,  in  fact,  was  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent tragedy.  Either  her  lover  or 
her  brother  happened  to  be  waiting 
for  her  outside  the  window.  He  saw  in 
part  the  very  tricks  in  the  act  of  per- 
petration by  which  some  aI^k\^  ot 
other,  meant  to  be  claimed.  «a  %uAea 
property,  'was  oonyeycdVato  «^  -^^mwSI 
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To  tliose  who  study  only  tlie  writers 
of  a  piVticular  pcTiody  or  have  bccu 
deeply  iiiifniTsed  in  the  literature  of 
u  certain  age,  it  is  almont  incredible 
bow  great  a  change  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  human  mind  as  it  there  appears, 
as  fomparc<l  with  distant  times^  and 
how  miu^h  even  the  greatest  intellects 
ATv  governed  by  the  cireumstances  in 
vhioh  they  ari:fc,  and  the  prevailing 
tuoe  (jf  the  public  mind  with  which 
tliey  arc  surrounded.  How  much  so- 
ever we  may  ascribe,  and  sometimes 
with  justice  ascribe^  to  the  force  and 
sis.'OiKUnt  of  individual  genius,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  gene- 
ral case,  it  is  external  events  and  cir- 
cumstances which  give  a  certain  bent 
tu  huuuin  speculation,  and  that  the 
nio.>t  original  thought  is  rarely  able 
tti  do  much  more  than  anticipate  by 
a  few  years,  the  simultaneous  efforts 
of  inferior  intellei;t:^.  Generally,  it 
will  be  found  that  particular  seasons 
or  periods  in  the  great  year  of  nations 
or  of  the  world,  bring  forth  their  own 
a{)propriate  fruits :  it  Is  rarely  that  in 
Jmui  can  be  matured  those  of  Sc])- 
lember.  The  changes  which  have 
inade  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
alteration  on  the  progress  of  science 
or  thi-  march  of  human  affairs — print- 
ingi  gunpowder,  steam  navigation — 
were*  brought  to  light,  it  is  hardly 
known  how,  and  by  several  different 
per^ns,  so  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  whom  the 
I>alm  of  original  invention  is  to  be 
awarded.  The  discovery  of  fluxions, 
awarded  by  common  consent  to  the 
unapproachable  intellect  of  Newton, 
Was  made  about  the  same  time  by  his 
contemporaries,  Leibnitz  and  Gre- 
gory; the  honours  of  original  thought 
in  political  economy  are  dividc<l  be- 
^een  Adam  Smith  and  the  French 
economists ;  the  im[)rovemeuts  on  the 
i^team-eiiginc  are  divided  betwet^n 
Watt  and  Arkwright;  and  the  science 
of  strategy  was  developed  with  equal 
cleaniesa  in  the  German  treatise  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  as  the  contem- 
porary trejUiscs  of  Jomiai  and  Sapo- 
Mva,    The  gpreatest  intellect  pen'oivfrr 
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only  the  coming  light ;  the  rays  of 
the  rising  suu  strike  iirst  upon  tho 
summits  of  the  mountains,  but  his 
ascending  beams  will  soon  illuminate 
the  slopes  on  their  sides,  and  the  val- 
leys at  their  feet. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie 
novel  and  original  ideas  of  different 
groat  men  are  commnnicattHl  to  their 
contemix>raries ;  ami  hence  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  the  earl}' 
celebrity  which  some  works,  destined 
for  future  immortality,  have  obtained 
in  comparison  of  others.     This  has 
long  been  matter  of  familiar  observa- 
tion to  all  persons  at  all  acquainted 
with  literary  history.     The  works  of 
some  great  men  have  at  once  stepjietl 
into  that  celebrity  which  was  their 
destined  meed  through  every  subse- 
quent age  of  the  world,  while  the  nro- 
ductions  of  others  have  languished  on 
through  a  long  period  of  obscurity, 
umioticed  by  all  save  a  few  elevated 
minds,  till  the  period  arriverl  when 
the  world  became  capable  of  under- 
standing their  truth,  or  feeling  their 
lu^auty.     The  tomb  of  Euripides,  at 
Athens,  bore  that  all  Greece  mourned 
at    his  obsequies.     We  learn    from 
Pliny *s  Epistles,  that  even  in  his  own 
lifetime,  immortality  was  anticipated 
not  only  for   Tacitus,   but  all  who 
were  noticed  iji  his  aimals.      Shak- 
speare,  though  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
full  maturity  of  his  fame,  was  yet  well 
known    to,   and  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries.     Lope 
de  Vega  amassed  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  sale  of  his  eighteen  hundred  plays. 
Gibbon^s  early  volumes  obtained   a 
celebrity  in  the  outset  nearly  as  great 
as  his  elaborate  and  fascinating  work 
has  bince  attained.     In  the  next  ge- 
neration after  Adam  Smith,  his  prin- 
ciples were  generally  embraced,  and 
largely  acted  upon  by  the  legislature. 
The  first  edition  of  liobertson's  Scot- 
land  sold  off  in  a  month;   and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  the  sale  of  V\\ft  no^eV 
and  ]H)ems,  was  able  m  tweniy  ^cvn> 
besides  entertHiuing   aU  \\\e  WXeTwr^ 
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by  tlieir  contemporaries*  have  now 
risen  into  the  purer  regions  of  the 
moral  atmosphere*  and  now  sliiue,  far 
above  the  changes  of  mortality*  as 
fixed  stars  in  the  highest  heavens.  Of 
this  character  is  Bacon*  whose  sub- 
lime intellect,  bursting  the  fetters  of 
a  narrow-miudcd  age*  outstripped  by 
two  centuries  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind — Jeremy  Taylor*  whose  ar- 
dent soul*  loathing  tlie  vices  of  his  cor- 
rupted contemporaries*  clotlicd  the 
lessons  of  religion  in  the  burning  words 
of  genius — and  Burke*  whose  earlier 
canrcr*  chained  in  the  fetters  of  party* 
has  now  been  forgotten  in  the  lustre 
of  the  original  and  independent 
thoughts*  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age*  which  burst  forth  in  his  works 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

In  comparing*  on  subjects  of  politi- 
cal thought  or  social  amelioration*  the 
writings  of  the  school  of  liOuis  XIV. 
with  that  of  the  Uevulution*  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  appears  pro- 
digious— and  so  it  will  speedily  appear 
from  the  quotations  which  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers.     But*  in  tlie 
general  comparison  of  the  two*  there 
is  one  tlung  very  remarkable*  and 
irliich  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
mi^ht  a  priori  have  been  expected* 
and  what  the  ignorant  vulgar  or  party 
writers   still  suppose  to  be  the  case 
— tlus  is*  the  superior  independence  of 
thought*  and  bold  declamation  against 
the  vices  of  the  ruliug  power  in  the 
state*  which  the  divines  and  moralists 
of  the  Grande  Monarquo  exhibit*  when 
compared  with  the  cringing  scnrility 
and  oriental  flattery  which  the  writers 
of  the  Revolutionary  school*  whether 
in  France  or  England*  have  never 
eeascd  to  address  to  their  democratic 
patrons  and  rulers  invested  with  su- 
preme authority.     We  need  not  re- 
mind our  readers  what  is  the  language* 
even  of  able  writers  and  profound 
thinkers   of  the  modem  democratic 
school*  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  all 
abase  in  government*  and  the  quarter 
from  whence    alone  any  social  im- 
provement can   be  expected.     It  is 
kings  and  aristocrats  who  are  the  ori- 
gin of  all  oppression  and  unhappiness; 
it  b  their  abuses  and  misgovcmment 
which  have  ever  been  the  real  causes 
of  public  suffering ;  it  is  their  insa- 
tiable avarice,  rapacity,  and  selfishness 
which  have  In  every  ngo  brought  mi- 
wur  and  desolation  upon  the  humbler 
Maamore  virtuous  members  ofBociety, 
Winav,  then,  is  amelioration  to  bo 


looked  for  ?  and  in  what  class  of  so* 
ciety  is  an  antidote  to  be  found  to  the 
inlicrent  vices  and  abuses  of  i)0wcr  ? 
In  the  middling  and  lower  ranks ; — it 
is  their  virtue*  intelligence,  and  pa- 
triotism which  is  the  real  spring  of 
all  public  prosperity — it  js  tlifir  un- 
ceasing labour  and  industry  which  is 
the  source  of  all  public  wealth — their 
unshaken  constancy  and  courage  which 
is  at  once  the  only  diu'able  foundation 
of  national  safety*  and  the  prolific 
fountiiin  of  national  glory.  Princes 
may  err*  ministers  may  commit  injus- 
tice ;  but  the  people*  when  once  en- 
lightened by  education*  and  intnisted 
with  power,  are  never  wrong — the 
masses  never  mistake  their  real  inte- 
rests— of  them  it  may  tndy  be  said* 
Vox  pitjtuli  vox  Dei,  Such  is  the 
language  which  the  democratic  flat- 
terers of  these  times  incessantly  address 
to  the  popular  nders  of  the  stale — to 
the  masses  by  whom  popularity  and 
eminence  is  to  bo  won — to  the  Go- 
vernment by  Tvhom  patronage  and 
power  is  distributed.  From  such  de- 
grading specimens  of  general  servility 
and  baseness,  let  us  refresh  our  eyes* 
and  redeem  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture* by  turning  to  the  thundering 
strains  in  which  ]k)ssuet  and  Fenclou 
impressed  upon  their  courtly  auditory 
the  eternal  doctrines  of  judgment  to 
come*  and  the  stem  manner  in  which 
they  traced  to  the  vices  or  follies  of 
princes  the  greater  part  of  the  evils 
which  disturb  the  world. 

It  is  thus  that  Fcnelon*  in  the  namo 
of  Mentor,  addresses  his  royal  pupil* 
the  heir  of  the  French  monarchy : — 

''  A  king  is  much  less  acquainted 
than  private  individuals  witli   those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded ;  every  one 
around  him  has  a  mask  on  his  visage ; 
every  species  of  artifice  is  exhausted 
to   deceive   him — alas  !    Telemaque  ! 
you  will  soon  experience  it  bitterly.  ' 
The  more  extensive  the  kingdom  is 
which  you  have  to  govem,  the  more 
do  you  stand  in  need  of  ministers  to 
assist  you  in  your  labours*  and  the 
more  are  you  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  misrepresentation.     The  obscurity 
of  private  life  throws  a  veil  over  our 
faults,  and  magnifies  the  idea  of  tho 
powers  of  men  ;  but  supreme  autho- 
rity puts  the  virtues  to  the  test*  and 
unveils  even  the  most  inconsiderablo 
fiiWing ;— grandeur  la  \\V.c  l\\c  ^\^^%«9i 
which  magnify  all  \\\o  oX^^eeXa  ?ACtv 
ibrow^lii  tliem.     T\\o  ^\\o\e  woMVa 
occupied  by  observing  a  s\t\g\e  law^* 
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stroke  whicli  they  inflict  on  the  cri- 
minaly  tbcy  mix  this  scYcrc  admoui- 
Hon,  that  as  he  is  only  reaping^  the 
fruit  of  his  own  actions,  he  deserves 
all  that  he  suffers."— Blair,  iv.  2G8, 
Scrm,  14. 

The  most  eloquent  and  original  of 
Bos8uet*s  writings  is  his  funeral  ora- 
tion on  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England, 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  It 
was  natural  that  such  an  occasion 
shoidd  call  forth  all  his  powers,  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  on  a  princess  of  the 
blood-royal  of  Frauce,  who  had  un- 
dergone unparalleled  calamities  with 
heroic  resignation,  the  fruit  of  the 
great  religious  revolution  of  the  age, 
against  which  the  French  prelate  had 
exerted  all  the  force  of  his  talents.  It 
exhibits  accordingly  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  genius  and  capacity ;  and  im- 
bued as  we  are  in  this  Protestant  land 
with  the  most  favourable  impressions 
of  the  consequences  of  this  convul- 
sion, it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
instructive  to  observe  in  what  light  it 
was  regarded  by  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  the  Catholic  world, — that  be- 
tween the  two  wo  may  form  some  es- 
timate of  the  light  in  which  it  will  be 
viewed  by  an  impartial  posterity. 

"  Christians  !**  says  he  in  the  exor- 
dium of  his  discourse ;  ''  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  memory  of  a  great 
Queen,  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the 
mother  of  monarchs,  should  attract 
you  from  all  quarters  to  this  melan- 
choly ceremony  ;  it  will  bring  forcibly 
before  your  eyes  one  of  those  awful 
examples  which  demonstrate  to  the 
worla  the  vanity  of  which  it  is  compo- 
sed. You  will  see  in  her  single  life  the 
extremes  of  human  things ;  felicity 
without  bounds,  miseries  without  paral- 
lel ;  a  long  and  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  t)ne  of  the  most  noble  crowns  in  the 
miiverse,  all  that  birth  and  grandeur 
could  confer  that  was  glorious,  all  that 
■adversity  and  suffering  could  accumu- 
late that  was  disastrous ;  the  good 
cause,  attended  at  first  with  some  mus 
cess,  then  involved  in  the  most  dread- 
ful disasters.  Revolutions  unheard 
of,  rebellion  long  restrained — at  length 
reigning  triumphant ;  no  curb  there  to 
license,  no  laws  in  force.  Majesty 
itself  violated  by  bloody  hands,  usur- 

Eation,  and  tyranny,  under  the  name  of 
berty — a  fugitive    Queen,  who  can 
find  no  retreat  in  her  three  kingdoms, 
juid  was  forced  to  seek  in  her  native 
conutrjr  a  melancholy  exile.      Nine 
^eg  ro/aigvs  uadcrtal^eu  agiuast  her 


will  by  a  Queen,  in  spite  of  wintry 
tempests— a  throne  unworthily  over- 
turned, and  miraculously  re-establish- 
ed. Behold  the  lessons  which  God 
has  given  to  kings !  thus  does  He  mani- 
fest to  the  world  the  nothingness  of  its 
pomps  and  its  grandeur!  If  our 
words  fail,  if  language  sinks  beneath 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  subject,  the 
simple  narrative  is  more  touching  than 
aught  that  words  can  convey.  The  heart 
of  a  great  Queen,  formerly  elevated  by 
so  long  a  course  of  prosperity,  then 
steeped  in  all  the  bitterness  of  amictiou, 
will  speak  in  sufficiently  touching  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  to  teach  the  proper  les- 
sons from  so  mournful  a  catastrophe, 
the  King  of  Israel  has  supplied  the 
words — .*  Hear  I  Oh  ye  Great  of  the 
Earth! — Take  lessons,  ye  Rulers  of 
the  World!'" 

"  But  the  wise  and  devout  Princess, 
whose  obsequies  wo  celebrate,  has  not 
merely  been  a  spectacle  exhibited  to 
the  world  in  order  that  men  might 
learn  the  counsels  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  the  fatal  revolutions  of 
monarchies.  She  took  counsel  herself 
from  the  calamities  in  which  she  was 
involved,  while  God  was  instructing 
kings  b^  her  example.  It  is  by  giving 
and  withdrawing  power  that  God 
communicates  his  lessons  to  kings. 
The  Queen  we  mourn  has  equally 
listened  to  the  voice  of  these  two  op- 
posite monitors.  She  has  made  use, 
like  a  Christian,  alike  of  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortune.  In  the  first  she 
was  beneficent,  in  the  last  invincible ; 
as  long  as  she  was  fortunate,  she  lot 
her  power  be  felt  only  by  her  un- 
bounded deeds  of  goodness ;  when 
wrapt  in  misery,  she  enriched  herself 
more  than  ever  by  the  heroic  virtues 
befitting  misfortune.  For  her  own 
good,  she  has  lost  that  sovereign  power 
which  she  formerly  exercised  only  for 
the  bles^ings  of  her  subjects ;  and  if 
her  friends — if  the  universal  church 
have  profited  by  her  prosperities,  she 
herself  has  profited  more  from  her  cala- 
mities than  from  all  her  previous  gran- 
dour.  That  is  the  great  lesson  to  bo 
drawn  from  the  ever-memorable  life  of 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  Queen  of 
(ireat  Britain. 

''  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  illustrious 
birth  of  that  Princess ;  no  rank  on 
earth  equals  it  in  lustre.  Her  virtues 
have  been  not  less  remarkable  than 
her  dcsccut.  SVve  'waa  fiw^o^cWwJlx 
a  geucT09&ty  tTV\\;f  to^c\  \  ol  ^  \XQiiX\^\V 
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might  be  paid,  tliat  she  deemed  every  or  awaken  the  piety  of  the  inuple  and 
tbiDg  lo^t  which  was  not  given  away.  t]ioir  pastors.  Ho  ])crniits  tlie  dark- 
Nor  were  her  other  virtues  less  admi-  ness  of  error  to  deceive  the  nio.^t  ele- 
rable.      The    faithful    depo!*itarv    of  vated  minds,  and   to   spread   abroad 
many  important   complahits  and  se-  throughout  the  workl  a  haughty  cha- 
crets — it  was  her  favourite  maxim  that  grin,  a  dlsipiietod  curiosity,  a  spirit  of 
Princes  should  observe  the  same  silence  revolt.    He  dctcrmiucs,  in  I  lis  infinite 
lUf  eonfejisors:,  and  exercise  the  same  dis-  wisilum,  the  limits  which  are  to  be  im- 
cretion.  Intheutmostfury  of  the  Civil  posed  to  the  progress  of  error,  the 
Wars  never  was  her  word  doubted,  or  stay  which  is  to  bo  put  to  the  suflerings 
her  clemency  called  in  question.    Who  of  the  church .     1  do  not  pretend  to  an- 
has  so  nobly  exercisect  that  winning  nouncc  to  you,  Christians,  the  destiny  of 
art  which  humbles  without  lowering  the  heresies  of  our  times,  nor  to  be  able 
itself,   and  confers  su  graciously  11-  to  assign  the  fatal  boundary  by  wliich 
berty,  while  it   commands    respect  ?  Ood  bus  restrained  their  cours(\     But 
.Atonco  mild, yet  Krm — condescending,  if  my  judgment  does  not  deceive  me  ; 
yet  dignified — she  knew  at  the  same  if>  recurring  to  tiie  history  of  past  ages^ 
time  howto  convince  and  persuade,  and  I  lightly  apply  their  experience  to  the 
to  support  by  reason,  rather  than  en-  present,  1  am  led  to  tlie  opinion,  and 
force  by  authority.  With  what  prudence  the  wisest  of  men  concur  in  the  senti- 
did  she  conduct  herself  in  circumstan-  ment,  that  the  (hi/s  of  hlintlntss  ara 
cu^  the  most  anluous  ;  if  a  skilful  hand  paht,  and  that  the  tim*'  is  approarhiiuj 
could  have  saved  the  state,  hers  was  when  the  tntr  liyht  tn'/i  rf/ur/i. 
the  one  to  have  done  it.     Her  magna-       "  Wlien  Henrj-  V 1 1 1.,  aprince  in  other 
iiimity  can  never  be  sufficiently  extol-  respects  so  accomplished,  was  si'duced 
led.     Fortune  had  no  power  over  her  ;  by  the  passions  which  blinded  Solomon 
neither  the  evils  which  she  foresaw,  and  so  many  other  kings,  and  liegan 
nor  those  by  which  she  was  surprised,  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
fould  lower  her  courage.     What  shall  the  wise  warned  him,  that  if  he  stirred 
1  say  to  her  immovable  fidelity  to  the  that  one  point,  he  would  throw  tho 
religion  of  her  ancestors  ?     She  knew  whole  fabric  of  govcnmient  into  peril, 
well  that  that  attachment  constituted  and  infuse,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
the  glor}'  of  her  house,  as  well  as  a  frightful  license  into  future  ages, 
or  the  whole  of  France,  sole  nation  in  Tlie  wise  forewarned  him  ;  but  when 
the  world  which,  during  tho  twelve  is  passion  controlled  by  wisdom  ;  when 
centuries  of  its  existence,  has  never  does  not  folly  smile  at  its  predictions  ? 
ieen  on  the  throne  but  the  faithful  That,  however,  which  a  prudent  fore- 
children  of  the  church.      Uniformly  sight  could  not  persuade  to  men,  a 
she  declared  that  nothing  should  de-  ruder  instructor,  experience,  has  com- 
tach  her  from  the  faith  of  St  Louis,  pelled  them  to  believe.     All  that  reli- 
Tlic  King,  her  husband,  has  pronoun-  gion  has  that  is  most  sacred  has  been 
cod  upon  her  the  noblest  of  all  eulo-  sacrificed  ;  England  has  changed  so 
gium«,  that  their  hearts  were  in  union  far  that  it  no  longer  can  ret'ognisc  it- 
m  all  hut  the  matter  of  religion;  and  self;  and,  more  agitated  in  its  bosom 
contirmuig  by  his  testimony  the  piety  and  on  its  own   soil  than  even  the 
ftftlic  Queen,  that  eidightened  I'rince  ocean  which  surrounds  it,  it  has  been 
lias  made  known  to  ail  the  world  at  overwhelmed  by  a  frightful  inundation 
OMc  his  tenderness,  his  conjugal  at-  of  innumerable  absurd  sects.     Who 
taclinient,  and  the  sacred,  inviolable  can  predict  but  what,  repenting  of  its 
lidclity  of  his  incomparable  spouse."  enormous  errors  concerning  Govern- 
AU  the  world  must  admire  the  sus-  ment,  it  may  not  extend  its  rcHections 
tallied  dignity  of  this  noble  eulogium ;  still  farther,  and  look  back  with  fond 
hut  touching  «ls  were  the  misfortunes,  regret  to  the  tranquil  condition  of  reli- 
lieruic  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  gious  thought  which  preceded  the  con- 
Henrietta,  it  more  nearly  concerns  us  vulsions  ?" 

to  attend  to  the  opinion  of  Bossuet  on         Amidst  all  this  pump  of  language, 

ll>e  great  theological  convulsion,  in  the  and  this  Siigacious  intermixture  of  po- 

throci  of  which  she  was  swallowed  up.  litical  foresight  with  religious  prcpus- 

"  When  God  permits  the  smoke  to  session,  there  is  one  reflectiou  which 

trifle  from  the  pits  of  the  abyss  which  necessarily  forces  itseU  u\^on  Wkc  ixk\\v^. 

darkens  the  face  of  Heaven — that  is,  Bossuet  conceived,  aiid  coi\cc\NeiSi  '^>Mfet- 

'^heoMfsamffsboresytoanse—whon,  ly,  that  the  frightful   atTOt\V\\a  Vnto 

Af/Houft  tlHf  scaudafs  of  tbe  church,  which  religious  di8«5i\s\oTi  Wii  ^wsv- 
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*'  Tlio  foUDt<iiu  of  tlic  whole  evil  is 
to  be  found  in  those  in  the  List  centu- 
n',  who  attempted  reformation  by 
means  of  schism ;  finding  the  church 
an  invincible  barrier  against  all  their 
inuovatlons,  they  felt  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  overtuminfif  it.  Thus 
the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  the  doc- 


•is 

the  utmost  extravagance  of  human 
p<ib.-ion.  If  it  hits  appoan^d  in  undi;<- 
guiiicd  malignity  in  England — if  its 
malignity  luuf  declan>d  itself  without 
rcbcrve — if  its  kings  have  pcrii-licd 
under  its  furv^it  is  because  its  kings  have 
been  the  pnmary  caus(>s  of  the  catas- 
trophe.    They  have  yielded  too  much 


trines  of  the  fathers,  the  traditions  of    to  the  popular  delusion  that  the  an- 
tho   Holy   See,  and  of  the   Catholic     cicnt  religion  was  susceptible  of  im- 


Church,  have  1>ecn  no  longer  consi- 
dered «L5  sacred  and  inviolable.  Every 
oue  lias  made  for  himself  a  tribunal, 
where  he  rendered  himself  the  arbiter 
iif  his  own  belief;  and  yet  thcuinova- 
tufa  did  impose  some  limits  to  the 
changes  of  thought  by  restraining  them 
vithin  tlie  bounds  of  holy  writ,  as  if    sistencc ;  tlio  mountains,  once  so  stable. 


suscep 
provement.  Their  subjects  have  in 
consequence  ccjised  to  revere  its 
maxims ;  they  could  have  no  respect 
for  it  when  they  saw  them  daily  giving 
place  to  the  passions  and  caprices  of 
princes.  The  earth,  too  fre<piently 
moved,  has  become  incapable  of  lon- 


the  moment  that  the  principle  is  onco 
admitted  that  every  ]>eliever  may  put 
what  interpretations  upon  its  passages 
lie  pleases,  and  buoy  himself  up  witli 
tiie  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
dictated  to  liim  his  own  peeuliar  ex* 
pLinatiun,  there  is  no  individual  who 
may  not  at  once  conceive  himself 
authorized  to  worship  hi:«  own  invon- 
tiuns,  to  consecrate  his  thoughts  and 
I'jill  the  wandering^)  of  his  imagination 
(li> inc  inspiration.  From  the  moment 
this  fatal  doctrino  was  introduceil,  it 
was  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  wise 
that  license  of  thought  being  now 
emancipated  from  all  control,  sects 
would  multiply  ml  iufinUum  ;  obsti- 
nacy become  invincible ;  disputes  in- 
tenninablc ;  and  that,  while  some 
would  give  to  their  reveries  the 
name  of  inspiration,  other.**,  disgusted 


have  fallen  on  all  sides,  and  ghastly 
precipices  have  start <mI  forth  from  their 
bared  sides.  I  apply  these  remarks 
to  all  the  frightful  aberrations  which 
wc  daily  see  rising  up  around  us.  Be 
not  deluded  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  only  a  (]uarrel  of  the  Episcopacy, 
or  some  disputes  of  tho  English 
Church,  which  have  so  profoundly 
moved  tlio  Connnons.  Those  disputes 
were  nothing  but  tho  feeble  com- 
mencement, slight  essays  by  which 
the  turbident  spirits  made  trial  of 
their  liberty.  Something  much  more 
violent  w<is  btining  their  hearts  ;  ai 
secret  disgust  at  all  authority — an  in- 
satiable craving  after  innovation,  after 
they  had  onco  tasted  its  delicious 
sweet?. 

"  Thus  the  Calvinists,  moro   bold 
than  tho  Lutherans,  have  paved  tlio 


with  such  extiavagant   visions,    and    way  for  the  Sm'inians,  whose  numbers 


not  being  ablo  to  reconcile  the  ma- 
jesty of  religion  with  a  faith  torn  by 
£o  many  divbions,  would  seek  a  fatal 
repose  in  the  indiirerence  of  irreligion, 
ur  the  hardihood  of  atheism. 

"  Such,  and  more  fatal  still,  have  been 
the  natural  effects  of  the  new  doctrine. 
But,  in  like  manner,  as  a  stream  which 
has  burst  its  banks  does  not  every 
where  produce  tho  same  ravages,  be- 
cause its  rapidity  does  not  find  every 
where  the  same  inclinations  and  open- 
ings, thus,  although  that  spirit  of  in- 
docility  and  independence  Wiis  gene- 
rally (uffused  through  all  tho  hen>sies 
of  fatter  times,  it  has  not  produced 
universally  the  same  effects  ;  it  has  in 
many  quarters  been  rc»traincil  by  fear, 
worldly  interests,  and  the  particular 
humour  of  nations,  or  by  the  Snj)remc 
Power,  wbieJ?  can  iuipose,  where  it 
seems  good,  eifectual  limits  cwn  to 


increase  every  day.  From  the  same 
source  have  sprung  the  infinite  sects 
of  tho  Anabaptists,  and  from  their 
opinions,  mingled  with  tho  tenets  of 
Calvinism,  have  sprung  tho  Indcpcn- 
dants,  to  whose  extravagances  it  was 
thought  no  parallel  could  be  found 
till  there  emergeil  out  of  their  bosom 
a  still  more  fanatic  race,  the  Trem- 
blers, who  believe  that  all  their  re- 
veries tire  Divine  Inspiration ;  and 
the  Seekers,  who,  seventeen  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  still  look  for  the 
Saviour,  whom  they  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  fnid.  It  is  thus,  that 
when  tho  earth  was  onco  stirred, 
ruins  fell  on  ruins  ;  when  opinion  was 
^onco  shaken,  sect  multiplied  upon 
sect.  In  vain  the  Kings  of  England 
iJattercd  themselves  iW  \\vey  vjiaA^ 
be  able  to  arrest  the  Immaw  t\\\t\v\  otv 
this  perilous  declivity  by  "^ivi^WNVCi^ 
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THK  LIFE  OP  WALLEN8TEIN,  DUKE  OF  FBIEDLAND. 

There  is  a  storv  told  of  Sir  Wal-  strange  anomalies,  apparently  blend- 
ter  Raleigh,  that  while  composing  his  ing  much  of  evil  and  good,  of  super- 
History  of  the  World  during  his  con-  stition  and  frecthinking,  of  firmness 
iinement  in  the  Tower,  his  attention  and  irresolution,  of  generosity  and 
was  one  day  attracted  by  a  scuttle  tliat  selfishness,  that  it  must  ever  be  an 
took  place  beneath  his  window,  and  interesting  study  to  the  enquirer  into 
that  having  despatched  two  different  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind, 
individuals  to  learn  the  cause  of  tlie  Then  the  vast  and  shilliug  theatre 
tumult,  the  accounts  they  brought  him  upon  which  these  virtues  and  vices, 
back  were  so  contradictory,  that  he  these  energies  and  weaknesses,  were 
found  it  utteriy  impossible  to  under,  displayed  ;  the  brilliant  and  striking 
staud  bow  the  quarrel  had  begun,  or  movements  of  that  long  war  by  which 
upon  whoso  side  the  justice  of  the  those  qualities  were  moidded  and 
case  lay.  **  How  useless,  then,**  said  formed  ;  the  wild  and  strongly  con- 
he,  "  for  me  to  attempt  to  write  a  trasted  characters  of  his  rivals  in  mili- 
faithful  history  of  what  took  place  tary  renown,  form  a  magnificent  back- 
Imndreds  of  years  before,  when  even  ground  to  the  picture,  or  arrange 
as  to  what  takes  place  almost  under  themselves  in  picturesque  combina- 
my  own  eyes,  I  And  it  so  impossible  to  tions  around  the  chief  actor  of  the 
come  to-  any  satisfactory  couclusion.**  scene.     The  civil  and  religious  liberty 

Raleigh's  remark  was  a  natural  one,  of  Europe  is  seen  weighed  in  the  ba- 
but  after  all,  not  so  welUfounded  as  it  lance  against  the  tyraimy  and  super- 
might  seem.  In  many  cases,  and  stition  of  the  empire ;  and  we  cannot 
probably  in  the  one  in  question,  it  is  but  look  with  a  deep  interest  on  the 
this  very  proximity  to  the  event  which  movements  of  tkit  chief  who,  like 
is  the  source  of  all  tho  confusion  and  another  Brennus,  comes  suddenly  for- 
contradictionstliat  arise.  Unlike  other  ward  to  throw  his  heavy  sword  into 
streams,  that  of  history  does  sometimes  the  wavering  scale  of  the  latter, 
become  purer  in  its  course,  when  it  But  to  tho  interest  which  the  eha- 
has  once  passed  tliat  point  up  to  which  racter  derives  both  from  its  poetical 
party  spirit  or  servility  have  troubled  aspect  and  its  historical  importance,  is 
tlio  waters.  If  llaleigh*s  emissaries  added  another  of  a  different  kind,  viz. 
had  not  known  the  contending  par-  that  which  attends  the  investigation 
ties,  and  perhaps,  like  the  servants  in  of  a  dark  and  contested  question  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  taken  an  active  part  fact.  The  true  character  of  Wallen- 
in  the  quarrel,  there  would  probably  stein,  even  at  this  moment,  remains  a 
have  been  more  harmony  and  more  problem  in  history ;  for  although  tho 
truth  in  their  narrative.  earlier  writers  who  have  touched  upon 

There  is  hardly  any  great  name  in  the  events  of  his  life,  actuated  by 
history  to  whom  this  remark  is  more  party  feelings,  or  the  necessity  of  ex- 
applicable  than  to  Wallenstein.  TUe  cusing  the  atrocity  of  his  murder,  have 
impurity  of  those  sources  from  which  boldly  accused  him  of  deliberate  trea- 
all  our  memorials  of  this  singular  man  son,  and  their  assertions  have  been 
have  been  drawn,  though  suspected,  borrowed  and  echoed  without  exami- 
has  only  at  this  late  period  been  fidly  nation  by  later  historians,  the  ques- 
exposed.  Yet  scarcely  any  character  tionablo  nature  of  tho  sources  upon 
18  connected  with  more  interesting  which  this  charge  of  treason  rests 
enquiries,  or  affords  more  scope  either  had  been  long  suspected.  Even  at 
for  the  imagination  or  the  reasoning  the  very  time  when  those  criminating 
power .^  ^  statements  appeared,  there  were  not 
Besides  being  invested  with  the  wanting  many  who  boldly  maintained 
brightest  colouring  of  poetry  in  the  his  innocence.  Of  the  two  Spanish 
masterpiece  of  the  (icrman  drama,  the  ambassadors  at  the  imperial  coiu't,  the 
character  itself  is  one  unitmg  so  many  one.  Count  Onate,*  wrote  to  Spain  in 
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the  Diincs  in  hU  plan  for  detlironing  power  of  descriptive  narratioD»  the 

Christian  IV.,  andnaving  the  Emperor  career  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  state 

elected  in  his  room— -who  is  said  to  of  the  evidence  in  icgard  to  the  quef- 

havo  ipflerwjirds  been  his  ccmfederato  tion  of  iiis  innocence  or  guilt, 

in  his  designs  against  the  Emperor,  His  work  of  course  is  written  with 

and  witli  whom  he  kept  np  a  conti-  a  strong  loaning  towards  his  hero ; 

nual  correspondence  from  1G27  down  yet  he  does  not  carry  his  argument  fo 

to  his  death  ;   a  correspondence  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  established 

close  and    pressing,    that    he    often  his  innocence,  but  only  that  liia  ac- 

writes  to   liim  live  or  six   times   in  cusers,  on  whom  the  burden  of  proof 

«)ne  day.     'Hiese  letters  are  written  certainly  lies,  have  not  made  out  his 

in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  openness  guilt.     And  this  we  suspect  is  all  to 

(for    what,    indeed,    could   he   have  which   Wallenstein   is   entitled;    for 

to  conceal  from  his  suppostnl  accom-  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  con- 

plice  ?)    and    evidently    without    a  duct  during*  the  early  part  of  his 

thought  that,  after  a  slumber  of  two  career,  and  disbelieving,  as  we  do  en- 

eenturie.^,  they  would  be  called  up  tirely,  the  story  of  Katsehkin,  there 

from  dust  anil  oblivion  to  meet  the  are  many  ])oints  connected  with  WnU 

public  eye.  lenstein's    French   negotiations   witli 

The  gaps  left  by  this  correspon-  Feuquieres,  which  wc    find  it  dilfi- 

denre  wore  in  a  eunsiderable  degree  cult  to  account   for,  except   on  the 

filled  up  by  tlie  fragments  found  in  supposition  that  the  idea  of  rendering 

the  Vienna  archives.     Ky  incorpora-  himself  indei)endent  of  the  Emperor 

ting  the  documents  therein  contained,  had  at  least  crossed  his  mind,  and 

and  others  which   Forster  procured  been  at  one  time  entertained  by  him. 

during  a  tour  through  Bohemia  (Wal-  The  only  verdict  to  which  we  think 

lenstein*s  native  country),  Silesia,  and  Wallenstein  entitleil  to  lay  claim,  iii 

Moravia,  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit,  our  Scottish  one  of  "  not  proven." 
for  the  iirst  time,   from  documents 

which  cannot  be  questioned,  a  history  Our  limits  preclude  our  entering 
of  that  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  upon  the  early  history  of  Wallenstein, 
which  embraces  the  period  from  Wal-  and  we  must  therefore  take  up  the 
lenstein*s  dismissal    from   the    com-  thread  of  his  story  at  that  point  where 
mand  by  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  down  it  first  begins  to  be  warped  and  dis- 
to  his  assassination  in  1634.     And  if  torted  by  mterested  biographers, 
the  result  of  his  researches  be  not  to  Wallenstein  had  first  come  promi- 
exculpate    Wallenstein, — if  still,    at  nently  forward  in  political  life  by  the 
the  distance  oftwo  centuries, ''his  cha-  singular,  and,  as  it  at  first  appeared, 
racter,  by  party  love  or  hate  distort-  extravagant  proposal,  which  he  made 
cd,  floats  unfixed  in  history,**— if,  as  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. « when 
his  English  biographer  remarks,  if  it  the  union  of  the  Danbh  forces  under 
be  even  now  difficult  to  say,  "  whe-  Christian  IV.  with  those  of  the  admi- 
ther  he  acted  the  part  of  a  great  man  nistrator  of  Magdeburg  and  the  Duke 
or  a  great  criminal,**  or  both, — Dr  of  Brunswick,    and    the    threatened 
Forster*8  enquiries  are  at  least  per-  invasion  of  (xcrmany  by   Gustavu8» 
fectly  sufficient   to  demonstrate  the  had  spread  consternation  through  the 
general  falsehood  of  Hat8chkin*s  con-  Catholic  League,  and  threatened  the 
fession,  andoftheaccoimtsof  Kheveu-  safety  of  the  empire.     The  proposal 
huller  and  his  imitators,  and  thus  to  was  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army  of 
overturn  entirely  every  thing  like  di-  oO,00()  men  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
rect  and  positive  evidence  of  Wallen-  service  of  the  Emperor;   and  extra- 
stein's  guilt.  vagant  as  the  design  at  first  appeared. 

The  English  reader,  we  are  con-  it  had  been  fulfilled.     With  this  army 

vinced,  will  feel  grateful  to  Colonel  Wallenstein     had     defeated     Count 

Mitchell    for  the    present  work,    in  Mansfeldt,   ooncpicred   Mecklenburg, 

which,  availing  himself  of  the  residts  taken    Wismar  on  the   Baltic,    and 

of  Forster*s  enquiries,  as  given  in  his  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  King 

life  of  Wallenstein,  published  in  1 834,  of  Denmark,  at  that  time  the  main 

and  of  all  the  information  to  be  found  prop  of  the  Protestant  League,  out  of 

in  other  German  sources,  he  has  laid  Germany.     But  this  career  of  succee s 
before  us,  in  a,  liorvoiis  and  vigoroui    had  been  followed  by  a  total,  though 
^^/pjf    and    with    very    conquerable    not    a\loge\\\eT  wtvex^XsA  \«\^wft. 
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The  system  of  pillagts  and  exaction,  indulged  in  the  festivities  of  the  tabl^; 

which  he  had  been  obliged  to  sanction  to  tlie  otiier  pleasures  of  tlie  senses  he 

in  order  to  maintain  his  arm j  in  the  was    equally    iaaccossible  ; amuse- 

dlfferent  imperial  states  ;  his  own  un-  moot  he  despised.     Deep  study,   or 
bending  disposition,  and  the  envy  of  active  exertion,  alone  could  satisfy  his 
Tillr  and  >Iaximilian  of  Bavaria,  his  brooding    and     restless    mind.      To 
rivals  in  the  field,  stirred  up  against  noises  of  all  kinds  he  had  a  particular 
him  a  general  storm  of  complaints ;  aversion.     Guards  patroled  the  ave- 
ind  the  Emperor,  though  fully  sen-  nues  to  his  palace  to  prevent  disturb- 
sible  of  his  great  talents  and  services,  ance ;  the  very  sound  of  coaches  was 
feh  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  prohibited  in   its  neighbourhood,  as 
demands  of  his  enemies  and  by  the  he  pursued    his  meditations  on   his 
KDtenee  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  iu  future  plans  and  prospects,  conducted 
\ij'M),  Wallenstein  was  deposed  from  with  his  own  hand  his  correspondence 
the  command  as  imperial  gcncralis-  withevcry  quarter  of  Europe,  or  de vot- 
limo,  and  the  office  conferred  on  Count  ed  himself,  in  company  with  his  as- 
rdljT.  trologer,  to  the  study  of  the  plane- 
None  knew  better,  however,  than  tary  aspects,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
Wallenstein  how  little  the  Emperor  from  them  a  confirmation  of  his  hopes 
himself  had  to  do  with  this  dismissal,  or  fears,  as  to  his  future  destiny.    We 
He  awribed  it  to  its  real  source, — the  observe   that   Colonel    Mitchell    ex- 
iotrigues  of  Father  Joseph,  the  crea-  presses  doubts  how  far  Wallenstein 
tare  of  Richelieu,  and  to  the  preponde-  was  really  a  believer  in   astrology, 
ntiog  influence  of  Bavaria  ;  and  sub-  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  reality 
mittiog  with  a  good  grace  to  the  impe-  of  his  belief.     The  difficulty  in  that 
rial  mandate,  he  retired  to  Bohemia,  age  was  to  find  any  who  were  not 
there  to  await  the  time  when  the  ap-  believers.     The  persuasion  was  only 
proach  of  Gustavus  'Adolphus  sliould  common  to  Wallenstein  with  many  of 
again  teach  his  enemies  his  value,  and  the  gi'eat  men  of  the  age.     Keppler, 
r»$tore  him  to   that   elevation   from  for  instance,  with  whom  he  maintain- 
vhieh  he  had  been  displaced.  ed  a  constant  correspondence,  was  as 
The  ruins  of  the  enormous  palace  celebrated  for  his  horoscopes  as  his 
vhich  he  inhabited  in  Prague,  with  astronomical  discoveries.     Nor  is  the 
itj  six  gates,  its  vast  halls,  galleries,  propensity   an  uncommon  one  with 
ind  baths,  are  still  in  existence,  vying  enthusiastic  minds  in  those  periods  uf 
in  extent  and  magnificence  with  those  convulsion,  when  established  opinions 
of  the  Koman  emperors,  and  corres-  and  customary   rules  of  action   are 
ponding  to  the  extent  of  his  revenue,  daily  subverted,  and  they  are  tempted 
vhich  exceeded  six  millions  of  dollars,  to  seek  in  another  sphere,  in  the  more 
fi^es  his  own  properties  in  Bohemia  regular  movements  of  the  heavenly 
iDd  Moravia,  which  ho  had  acquired  bodies,  and  their  su])posed  influence  on 
hj  his  first  marriage,   he  possessed  human  events,  for  those  principles  of 
the  Duchies  of  Friedland  and  Meek-  order  and    certainty    of   calculation 
Inburg,  the  Principalities  of  Sagan  which  appear  to  be  failing  them  upon 
ind  Glogua,  and   immense  sums   in  earth. 

the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and  Venice.  In  other  respects,  the  qualities  of  his 
He  formed  a  court  of  hb  own,  and  mind  were  such  as  peculiarly  to  fit  him 
i^t  a  numerous  body-guard,  sixty  for  the  command  which  he  had  quit- 
pages,  four  chamberlains,  twelve  ted,  but  was  soon  again  to  resume, 
uighti  and  barons,  and  three  hnn-  The  reckless  audacity  v/hich  had  dis- 
^  horses,  which  were  fed  from  tinguishcd  him  when  a  boy,  had  been 
norUe  mangers  in  his  stable.  His  sobered  down  by  age  and  knowledge 
Ubie  was  never  fiimished  with  less  of  the  world  into  a  calm,  steady,  seTf- 
thin  a  hundred  covers,  and  his  liveries,  relying  courage;  Iiis  ready  power  of 
Mpiipages,  and  furniture  were  in  a  adapting  himself  to  the  habits  and 
conifponding  stvlo  of  regal  splen-  manners  of  those  with  whom  he 
far.  Ami£t  the  pomp  with  which  mingled  had  early  given  him  an  un- 
he  thns  indiistrionsly  surrounded  him-  common  influence  over  the  minds  of 
Klf,  he  was  disting^uished  by  the  sim-  others ;  while  his  composure  aivd  %e:\£- 
pBcitj  of  his  own  tastes  and  habita,  possession,  which  no  uiilo^acd  e^^tvX. 
f  nd  &  power  ofeaduriag  labour  and  could  niflle ;  his  power  of  su\»pTe»svT\g 
» fifniiaas.    Pstieot  of  hunger,  thirst,    all  appearance  of  emotion ;  \\\a  d\sU?^V« 

^•'S^Sr.cSm^       ^'^  ^^'  ^^^  ^f  «^o««  pleasure.  if\u.:\x^^ 
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proportion  a«  the  number  of  claimants  for  made  on  foes  covered  by  works  which  oa- 

food  augmented.     The  surrounding  coun-  ture  and  art  alike  combined  to  strengthen ; 

try  wascompletclyexhaustcd,  and  thousands  and  afler  repeated  cflbrts,  renewed  with 

of  the  peasantry  had  sought  shelter  within  all  the  gallantry  for  which  these  nncon- 

the  lines,  and  augmented  the  scarcity.  qucrcd  troops  were  distinguished,  the  as- 

"  Crime  and  disease,  the  constant  fol-  sault   was   abandoned,   and    the    coml)at 

lowers  of  hunger,  soon  appeared ;  and,  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  skirmish,  and 

by  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  disci-  fire  of  artillery,  which  continued  till  friend- 

pline,  added  to  these  evils  all  those  sure  ly  night  cast  a  mantle  of  peace  over  the 

to  result  from  insubordination.     I'Vightful  contending  foes. 

excesses  were  committed  ;  and  the  King  "  Nothing  was  gained  by  the  victors, 
of  Sweden,  l>esides  making  severe  exam-  and  little  lost  by  the  vanquished,  for  in  the 
pies  of  the  offenders,  was  forced  to  rcpri-  melancholy  trade  of  war  slight  is  the  stress 
mand  the  German  trooiM  in  a  si^och  that,  laid  u|>on  mere  human  sufTeriog.  In  a 
for  power  and  elor|uencp,  1ms  hardly  ever  sally  made  on  one  point,  a  liody  of  imp«- 
been  suqtasscd  ;  and  which  is  said  to  have  rial  cuirassiers  defeated  some  Swedish  in- 
drawn tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  hardened  fantry,  and  made  the  celebrated  General 
soldiers  themselves.  The  effect  ascribed  Torstensohn  prisoner.  The  Cromber^ 
to  this  address  has  been  doubted  ;  though  horsemen,  who  styled  themselves  '  The 
unjustly,  perhaps;  for  Gustavns  was  clo-  Invincibles,'  were  less  fortunate;  encoun- 
quent,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  multitudes  tering  a  party  of  Finland  cavalry,  under 
to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  from  the  gallant  Stalliansh,  they  were  defeated 
deeds  of  chielty  to  repentance,  and  from  and  forced  to  fly,  leaving  Count  Fuger, 
shame  and  sorrow  to  the  commission  of  their  colonel,  mortally  wounded  on  the 
fresh  atrocities.  field.    It  may  l)e  presumed  that  their  mo- 

**  All  this  suffering  rendered  it  neces-  destly  assumed  title  was  in  no  way  impair- 
sary  to  employ  the  army  which  hail  been  ed  by  so  untoward  an  accident, 
so  skilfully  though  injudiciously  assembled.  **  Wallenstein,  as  his  duty  commanded. 
On  the  2*2d  of  August  the  King  erected  was  everywhere  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire  ; 
three  strong  batteries  along  the  banks  of  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  when  in 
the  Rednitz,  from  which  he  cannonaded  the  very  act  of  driving  some  fugitive  sd- 
the  Imperialists  the  whole  day ;  but,  as  diers  back  to  their  post.  Gustavos  expo- 
might  be  anticipated,  without  any  result,  sed  himself  with  his  usiud  indifference  to 
Wallenstein  remained  immovable  within  danger,  and  a  musket-ball  tore  away  iMirt 
his  lines,  and  only  replied  to  the  Swedish  of  liis  boot.  The  Swedish  army  retired 
guns  by  a  similar  fire.  Hunger  was  to  do  unpursued,  and  took  up  a  position  in  front 
his  work  for  him  ;  and  nothing  changed  of  Fiu'tli,  close  to  the  field  of  battle." 
his  resolution.  Vain  were  the  represen- 
tations of  Maxunilian  ;  as  vain  the  impa-  Findings  that  hc  CQuld  not  overcome 
tience  for  battle  expressed  by  his  army ;  the  fixed  resolution  of  Wallenstein  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  influenced  his  avoid  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  the 
determination  as  little  as  the  repeated  King  of  Sweden  resolved  to  bre^  up 
taunts  of  his  enemies.  his  camp.     He  left  his  lines  on  the 

"  The  first  attempt    to   dislodge   the  8th  of  September,  and  with   drums 

Duke  of  Friedland  having  failed,  a  more  beating  and  colours  flying,-  marched 

determined  eflbrt  was  to  be  made.     On  glowly  along  the  front  of  the  Imperial 

the  day  aaer  this  fruitless   cannonade,  intrenchmente      towards      NeustadL 

Gustavus  crossed  the   Redniti   with  hh  Wallenstein,  regardless  of  this  defi. 

ILd  LTL"'"       ""^'^.town  o  I^rth ;  ance,  made  no  effort  to  interrupt  his 

!^d  ^r^Z  n         r  /""a'a    ^^^^'  ^^^^^  ;  ^  forbearance  for  whiSh  he 

ced  him  exactly  on  the  left  flank  of  the  -,-.  «a'  „.^.  „.«,««„i«  vi      J^*J1 

Imperialists.  Here  he  had  the  hill  of  the  !S^:!^!.  J"^  T  '^^  ^^'"^  *"  ^ 
Alte  Feste,  the  highest  and  most  com-  ShTi''^^/''^r'^J'*T^***^ 
manding  point  of  their  camp,  nearest  to  JJ",  "^^*5y,  i^f,  ^?''^  ^^  ^ '*?»•• 
his  front,  and  this  hc  caused  to  be  attack-  ^^}^P^^  Mitchell,  however,  whose 
od  with  great  impetuosity  on  the  morning  ^P^^^ions  »"  a  question  of  military 
of  the  24th  of  August  Tndcr  the  fire  of  science  are  entitled  to  high  respect 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  four  dcUchments,  vindicates  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
each  composed  of  500  chosen  musketeers,  ^^^^  charge  ;  and  observes,  that  as  all 
mostly  Scotsmen,  as  an  old  Nuremberg  *^^  chances  of  battle  were  in  favour 
writer  of  the  period  informs  us,  led  the  of  Gustavus,  the  prudence  of  Fried- 
attack.  They  were  followed  and  support-  J  and  on  this  occasion  was  probably 
ed  by  divisions  of  speannen,  who,  on  dif-  the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  power. 
/creni  points,  Mttempied  to  force  the  in-  Twodavs  after  the  king*s  departure 
trenchments.     But   their   bravest    efTorte  WaUenBlem\iioVfi  \x^  hu  camp,  and 

wer0  iwavaOiDg  /  up  impr^moxi  could  be  marcliei  u^u  ^«n^t^,    iJ^  %tv 


loiw.j  xne  i^ije  oj  fraUeustein,  JJufie  uj  tnedlaud.  oJ 

pulse  at  the  Castle  of  Cobourg,  lie  ad-  advLiiugaii  altack  upon   Naujuberg, 

Tainced  into  the  heart  of  Saxony,  and  in  which  they  were  jirobably  right ; 

took  Leipzig'  on  Uic  23d  of  October,  but  they  farther  adopted  the  singular 

One  of  the  charges  made  against  him  idea,  tliat  the  King  of  Sweden  would 

at  tlus  period  by  Schiller  and  other  probably   uiako   a  long   stay  in  his 

historiansy  namely,  that  he  ordered  the  camp  at  Naumberg,  as  he  had  done 

country  to  be  plundered  knd  laid  waste,  at  Nuremberg;  and  that  as  he  a])- 

b  contradicted  by  the  correqiondence  peared  to  contemplate  merely  dcfen- 

published  by  Forstcr.  His  letters  writ-  sive  operations,  a  portion  of  the  troops, 

ten  to  Holt  and  Gallas  are  in  exist-  under  Pappenheim,  might  bo  safely 

epce,  and  Uiey  contain  the  most  posi-  detached  to   the  relief  of    Cologne, 

tite  directions  to  refrain  from  every  while  the  rest  of  tiie  army  shoidd  go 

act  of  Tiolcnce.  into  winter-quarters.     That  the  reso- 

GostaTus  had  reduced  lugolstadt  to  lution  of  the  council  was  a  rash  and 

extremity  when  he  received  the  un-  inexplicable  one,  is  sufDcicntly  plain ; 

welcome  tidings  of  Wallcnstein's  ir-  and  had  it  emanated  from  Wallenstein 

Toption  into  Saxony ;   and  knowing  himself,  it  might  have  thrown  some 

tbe  weak  and  yacillating  character  of  suspicion  on  his  conduct :  but  what- 

tbc  Elector,  ho  perceived  the  necessity  ever  might  have  been  its  prudence,  it 

of  instantly  hurrying  to  the  aid  of  an  is  clear  that  the  deliberations  were 

ally  whom  he  could  not  ventnre  to  ex-  mainly   influenced    by   Pappenheim, 

pofie  either  to  the  arts  or  arms  of  whose    attachment   to    tlie   Imperial 

VrifidlaQd.     He  hastened  by  forced  cause  has  never  been  doubted. 

marches  to  Naumberg,  on  which  he        Pappenheim  was  accordingly  des< 

leized  with  such  rapidity  that  Wal-  patehed  to  the  Khiue,  having  orders 

leutein  was  unable  to  reinforce  the  to  dislodge,  on  his  way,  a  Swedish 

detachment    which    garrisoned    the  garrison  from  Halle.     For  this  piu:- 

jdace.     Every  where,  upon  this  his  pose  he  received  six  regiments  of  in- 

int  march,  he  was  received  with  en-  fantry  and  six  of  cavalry,  which  were 

tlnisiastic  demonstrations  of  joy.    The  not  to  accompany  the  march  further 

people  knelt  before  him  as  he  passed,  than  was  re(iuired  for  the  execution  of 

iryiiig  with  each  other  in  their  endea-  this  service.    Wallenstein  himself  took 

vours  to  kiss,  or  merely  to  touch  the  post  with  some  troops  at  Lutzen,  to 

Iwm  of  his  garment,  or  the  sheath  of  cover  tlie  expedition. 

bis  sword.   **  Rise  up,"  be  was  obliged        About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 

more  than  once  to  exclaim,  **  or  God  of  the  dth  of  November,  the  King  of 

vill  pnnish  me  for  being  the  cause  of  Sweden  ascertained,    by  intercepted 

this  idolatry.*'  letters,  that  Pappenheim,  with  a  large 

If  Gnstavus  had  been  somewhat  force,  had  left  the  armpr,  and  that 

&concerted  by  the  irruption  of  Wal-  W^allenstein  himself  was  in  the  plauis 

lenstein  into   Saxony,  the   Imperial  of  Lutzen.     The  King  instantly  per- 

Itneral  was  delighted  with  the  pros-  ccived  the  opening  ailbrded  him  by 

pect  afforded  him  of  a  decisive  action,  this  separation  of  the  forces  of  the  Im- 

Dj  the  advance  of  the  Swedish  Mo-  perialists ;  "  right  shoulders  forward,'* 

narch  npon   Naumberg.     His  very  was  the  order  passed  along  the  column, 

mactivity  at  Nuremberg,  though  it  and  the  whole  army  was  immediately 

had  produced  the  desired  effect,  pro-  in  full  march  for  that  plain,  which,  uu- 

bably  rendered  him  the  more  anxious  der  a  greater  thau  Wallenstein,  has  siuce 

now  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  decision  proved  a  field  of  bloodshed  and  fame. 

of  arms.     He  instantly  checked  his        ,,  _,  .      ,  ^    a  c 4i 

intended  march  on  To^au,  advanced        "  Th'rcc  sig.ial  ifuns  fired  from  the 

Kv  \sr^^^^e^\«    ««*!   ,n.^<.  «   .i».,»,i.«  castle  of  Weissenfela  announced  to  M  allcu- 
tD  WeuBenfeb,  wid  mi^e  a  regukr  ^^  ^    ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^ 

leeomioiMance  of  the  Swe<hsh  posi-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^„^  hurry- 

tion  at  Naumberg.     Here,  however,  .„g  .„  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  f^r 

tt  at    Werbcn   and   Nuremberg,  he  fearful  they  were  at  the  moment.  Pappen- 

linmd  his  royal  rival  so  strongly  post-  ^^^^^  was  ut  a  disUnce ;  most  of  the  other 

ed,  as  to  render  hopeless  any  direct  troops  were  distributed  in  cantonmcnte, 

attempt  to  force  his  camp.  ^  antl  could  only  arrive  successively  on  the 

A  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  geld.      To  retreat  was  impossible;    the 

Wallenstdn  does  not  appear  to  have  Elbe,  and  a  line  of  hostile  fortresses,  were 

been  present,  and  the  result  of  their  behind ;  to  fall  back  on  Lei^iVg,  w«a  \o 

dfliibentions  must  he  regarded  as  sin-  abandon  Pappenheim  and  the  o\.\yet  ^« 

/»Gw;     JTieyr  wffre  umaimow  in  dis-  taciied  corps  to  cerUui  deftVcuR.\AOi&>  \a 
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ofutiHery  were  distributed  along  the  line ; 
the  left  reached  neariy  to  the  village  of 
Lutxen,  and  the  right  extended  to  beyond 
the  Floss- Grabcn,  a  shaDow  canal  used  for 
floating  timber,  and  easily  passed  at  all 
points.  The  King  himself  commanded  the 
right  wing,  Bamhard  of  Weimar  the  left, 
and  Kmphansen  the  second  line.  In  i)oint 
of  numbers  the  Swedes,  who  were  proba- 
bly not  more  than  20,000  strong,  were  in- 
ferior to  tlie  Imperialists,  but  the  extend- 
ed front  of  their  brigades,  the  greater 
pHabiKty  of  their  formations,  and  the  su- 
perior tactical  training  of  the  soldiers, 
gaire  them,  in  all  other  respects,  a  decided 
supenonty. 

'*  The  morning  of  the  6(h  of  November 
broke  dark  and   dimly  on   the  plain  of 
Lutnen ;  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  the 
ground  every  where  covered  by  a  thick 
and  impenetrable  mist.     Nature  seemed 
anxious  to  withhold  the  light  destined  to 
•Une  on  the  approaching  scene  of  human 
destruction.     The  continued  fog  enabled 
the  Swedes  to  advance  umnoleated,  and 
perhaps   unobserved,  to  within   about  a 
thousand  yards  of  the  enemy.     liere  they 
halted;  and  while  waiting  till  the  haze 
should  clear  away,  the  King  commanded 
prayers  to  be  said  in  front  of  every  regi- 
ment, and  afterwards  gave  out  a  psalm 
himself,  in  which  the  whole  anny  joined. 
Service  over,  he  rode  along  the  ranks, 
and  addressed  the  troops.     His  speeches 
have  been  variously  reported,  and  proba- 
bly a  good  deal  lengthened.     Certain  it  is 
thai  he  said  to  some  regiments,  '  Fight  as 
usual,  brave  comrades,  and  you  will  this 
day  make  me  the  first  King  in  the  world.' 
Gustavus,  who, — like  Alexander,  Henry 
IV.,  Charles  XII.,  and  other  generals  of 
what  we  may  call  the  bold  and   daring 
ichool  of  tactics, — always  attacked  at  the 
bead  of  the  cavalry,  rode  very  conspicuous 
horses.    On  this  occasion  ho  was  mounted 
on  a  white  charger  of  peculiar  beauty, 
which,  according   to  Gassion,  had  l>een 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  enemy,  in  order 
that  it  might  betray  him  to  their  fire  on 
the  day  of  battle.    As  at  Leipzig,  he  wore 
a  plain   elk-skin  coat,  a  former  wound 
preventing  him  from  wearing  armour,  the 
lue  of  which  was  rapidly  declining  among 
officers  of  rank.     Walleustein  also  wore  a 
buff-coat,  but  it  was  laced  and  embroider- 
ed according  to  the  most  splendid  fashion 
of  the  period. 

"  About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the 
sun  began  to  break  with  red  and  ominous 
glare  through  the  haze ;  Lutxen  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  flames ;  it  had  been  set 
oo  fire  to  prevent  the  right  wing  of  the 
hnperiaBsts  firom  being  turned ;  and  stray 
shots  firom  the  advanced  parties  told  th^t 
the  txpeetmat  foe§  were  gndaaily  geiiiing 
t^eftMM  Qtker*    The  unhot  cowrt^ 


of  Gustavus  could  no  longer  be  resltaitied. 
Ilocing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Steinbock,  he  ordered  the  army 
to  advance,  and  exclaiming,  *  Now,  Lord 
Jesus,  give  us  aid  ;  wo  arc  going  to  fight 
for  the  honour  of  thy  holy  name,'  led  on 
towards  the  enemy.  The  shouts  of  ex- 
ulting thousands  who,  under  such  a  leader, 
deemed  themselves  marching  to  assured 
victory,  replied  to  the  order;  and  the 
gallant  display  of  pennons  and  standards 
that  waved  high  above  the  ranks  of  an- 
cient war,  told  that  the  unconciuered  host 
was  marching  to  the  onset. 

*'  A  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery received  them  as  they  spprosched  ; 
it  checked  not  the  progress  of  troops  who, 
on  level  ground,  acknowledged  no  equal 
foes.  The  trenches  are  passed,  but  a 
heavy  loss  is  sustained  and  much  confu- 
sion occasioned  in  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  left  wing  of  the  imperial  ca- 
valry, charged  by  the  Swedish  cavalry  un* 
dcr  the  King  in  person,  is  thrown,  and 
pursued  across  the  plain.  £(iual  success 
attends  the  centre  :  the  blue  and  yellow 
brigades,  after  scattering  the  troops  that 
lined  the  road,  and  curying  the  sevcn- 
gim  battery,  fall  with  detcnnincd  resolu- 
tion on  the  first  line  of  the  imperial  infan- 
try. The  serried  mass  of  spears  bears 
down  all  resistance  ;  Wallenstein*8  mus- 
r|uetecrs  perish  in  the  shock  of  the  hostile 
lances,  and  his  front  battalions  are  broken 
and  forced  to  fly.  The  firing  continues 
only  near  Lutzen  ;  the  Swedes,  masters  of 
a  great  part  of  the  field,  shout  victory, 
and  deem  the  day  already  gained. 

"  But  on  the  left  they  had  been  less 
fortunate.  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  from  the  troops  posted 
behind  the  garden-walls  and  enclosures  of 
the  burning  village,  as  well  as  to  the  fire 
of  the  seventeen-gun  battery,  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  impression.  Gustavus, 
informed  of  the  ill  success  of  this  wing, 
hurried  to  its  aid.  He  re-formed  the 
troops,  and  again  prepared  to  lead  them 
forward.  Wallcnstein  was  similarly  occu- 
pied ;  riding  from  rank  to  rank,  and  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  he  brought  the  fu- 
gitives to  a  stand,  advanced  fresh  corps 
and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  brigades 
of  the  Swedish  centre,  who,  disordered 
by  their  own  success,  were  forced  back 
across  the  road,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  captured  battery.  The  ever  active 
Gustavus  again  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  Imperialists ;  and  having,  with  unco- 
vered head,  returned  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory he  thought  already  won,  galloped  for- 
ward, accompanied  by  a  few  attendants 
only,  to  see  how  the  advantaf^e  <^o^d  VcvX 
be  followed  up. 

"  At  this  momenl  a  m\M^«\AnX\  iAbaX- 
tered  bit  ted  »rm  -,  «a4  to^^  ^towtt 
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growing  fkint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  re- 
quested Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg,  to  lead  him  out  of  the  battle.  In 
attempting  to  clear  the  front  of  their  own 
men,  they  came  too  near  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  King  received  another 
shot  in  the  back.  *  Take  care  of  yourself, 
brother,'  said  the  unhappy  Prince  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauenbcrg,  *  I  have  got  enough,* 
and  instantly  fell  from  his  horse.  The 
foe  approached ;  the  attendants  fled ;  and 
even  Gustavus,  the  great,  the  generous, 
and  the  brdve,  was  abandoned  in  his  dying 
moments.  A  page,  the  son  of  Baron  Lu- 
heling  of  Nuremberg,  alone  remained  by 
the  fallen  monarch.  This  young  man 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  offered  it  to  the 
King  ;  but  Gustavus  was  too  feeble  to 
mount :  he  only  raised  his  hands,  and  the 
page  was  unable  to  lift  him.  A  party  of 
the  Imperialists  rode  up  and  aaked  *  who 
was  the  wounded  man  ? '  Lubeling  replied 
Ihat  he  was  an  officer.  The  enemy,  not 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  or  seeing  Swedes 
advancing,  despatched  the  King  with  se- 
veral sword  and  pistol  wounds.  Gustavus, 
in  expiring,  said,  *  I  was  King  %i  Sweden.' 
Lubeling  remained,  mortally  wounded,  by 
the  side  of  his  master  ;  the  storm  of  battle 
swept  along,  and  lM>th  bodies,  stript  to  the 
skin,  were  soon  disfigured  l)eneath  the 
hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 

'*  The  King's  horse,  flying  wild,  with 
loosened  rein  uid  blood-covered  housings, 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  fugitive  attendants  too  soon 
confirmed  the  fatal  tidings.  An  equerry 
named  Trucshes,  who  had  seen  the  King 
fisll,  was  the  first  to  tell  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  tliat  Gustavus  was  either  dead  or 
wounded,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Bernhard  hastened  to  Kniphausen,  and 
whispered  the  sad  news  into  his  ear,  ask- 
ing him  what  was  to  bo  done  ?  The  Ge- 
neral replied,  that  as  the  troops  were  still 
in  good  order,  it  would  bo  easy  to  effect  a 
retreat.  But  of  Uus  the  high-hearted 
Weimar  would  hear  nothing ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  expressed  his  resolution  to  fight 
it  out  to  the  last,  and  to  release  the  King, 
if  a  prisoner,  or  to  avenge  his  death  should 
he  luive  fallen.  Calling  on  the  soldiers  to 
follow  him,  in  order  to  liberate  their  cap- 
tive and  wounded  sovereign,  he  again  re- 
formed the  troops  and  prepared .  to  ad- 
vance. The  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Steinbock  refused  to  obey :  Bernhard  cut 
him  down  with  his  own  hand ;  the  rest 
submitted.  Order  having  been  restored, 
the  whole  line  was  again  led  towards  the 
army,  who,  with  great  promptness,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  temporary  success 
to  restore  his  battle,  and  re-occupy  his  fa- 
vourab)e  portion. 
'*  Undisnmyed  by  the  heavy  Are  of  mus- 
^w^^ifw  the  treo€be§,  Ow  Swdmt  f^gain 


cross  the  road ;  they  had  the  death  of 
their  great  King  to  avenge;  and  who 
could  value  life  when  the  noblest^ad  been 
sacrificed  ?  Religion,  loyalty,  patriotism, 
animated  the  Im[)erialists ;  every  senti- 
ment tJiat  could  raise  the  heart  and  nerve 
tlie  arm  of  the  brave,  was  in  action  ;  nor 
was  a  sterner  combat  than  the  one  which 
followed  ever  fought  by  exasperated  men. 
The  gallantry  of  the  Swedish  onset  again 
bears  down  all  resistance  ;  not  only  is  the 
windmill  battery  taken,  the  large  battery 
on  the  right  also  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
assailants ;  and  the  imperial  guns  are  turn- 
ed against  their  own  battalions.  The  left 
wing  is  once  more  driven  from  the  field ; 
the  centre  is  in  disorder  ;  powder-waggons 
blow  up  in  roar  of  tlie  army,  and  render 
the  confusion  general ;  whole  regiments 
already  take  to  flight ;  the  exulting  Swedes 
shout  victory ;  when  Pappenheim  again 
tears  the  blood-stained  laurel  from  their 
brows.  This  intrepid  soldier  received  the 
order  to  march  on  Lutzcn,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  men  were  engaged  in 
sacking  the  town  of  Ualle.  He  instantly 
sounded  to  horse,  and  leaving  directions 
for  the  inftintry  and  artillery  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  assembled,  set  out 
at  the  head  o(,  Iiis  cavalry,  and  hurried, 
with  spur  of  fire,  towards  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

'*  The  im|X!rial  army  was  beaten,  when 
his  heroic  spirit  gave  them  another  chance 
for  victory.  Collecting  the  best  of  his 
troops,  who  had  taken  little  share  in  the 
first  part  of  the  action,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  fatigued  and  loosened  ranks  of  the 
Swedish  right  wing,  and  again  bore  them 
back.  Wallcnstein,  profiting  by  this  suc- 
cessy  once  more  brought  the  infantry  of  the 
centre  to  the  charge.  The  fiercest  combat 
ever  known  to  any  of  the  soldiers  present 
hero  took  place,  and  the  Swedes,  unable 
to  withstand  tlie  onset  of  additional  thou- 
sands, were  forced,  with  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter, across  the  trenches,  and  the  twice- 
captured  guns  were  again  retaken.  Wal- 
leiistein,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  directed 
this  terrible  combat  himself;  wherever 
danger  was  greatest  there  he  was  present ; 
all  his  attendants  were  struck  down  by  his 
side;  a  cannon-shot  tore  the  spur  from 
hb  heel,  and  several  musket-balls  lodged 
in  the  folds  of  his  buff-coat,  but  he  esca|>ed 
unharmed.  Not  so  fortunate  was  Pappen- 
heim, the  Telamon  of  the  army,  and  the 
most  form^idable  warrior  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  Church.  Urged  on  by 
his  fiery  impetuosity,  he  penetrated,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,— who  readily  follow- 
ed such  a  leader,— -into  the  very  midst  of 
the  Swedes,  and  fell,  nobly  fighting,  in  the 
foremost  rank.  Two  musket-balls  pierced 
his  acar-covered  breast,  and  (aintiiig  from 
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field.  While  Id  the  arms  of  bis  mttendanti, 
a  murmur  reached  his  ear  that  Gustavus 
was  no  more.  When  the  report  was  con- 
firmed to  him,  a  ray  of  light  reanimated, 
for  a  moment,  his  glazing  eyes.  *  Then 
tell  the  Dnke  of  Fricdland,'  he  said,  *  that 
I  die  happy,  since  I  know  that  this  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  my  religion  has  fallen 
with  me  on  the  same  day.' 

The  carnage  at  Lutzcn  must  have 
been  very  great.  The  number  killed 
on  both  sides  was  at  the  time  estima- 
ted at  9000  men  (among  whom^  wo 
may  remark  by  tlie  way*  was  found 
an  Abbot  of  Fulda,  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  church-  militant)  ;  but  as 
thisy  on  the  ordinary  rules  on  which 
military  casualties  are  calculated, 
would,  as  Colonel  Mitchell  remarks, 
give  about  30,000  killed  and  wound- 
ed, the  probad>ility  is  that  that  esti- 
mate is  exaggerated.  Still,  however, 
the  loss  must  have  greatly  exceeded 
that  snstained  in  any  other  action  du- 
rii^  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War;  the  whole 
fidufjTom  Lutzcn  lo  the  Floss- Graben 
was,  as  an  ejewitness  states,  covered 
with  heaps  of  slain .  Wallenstciu  next 
morning  could  only  assemble  2000  ef- 
fective men  when  he  attempted  to  bring 
his  lost  artillery  from  the  field ;  while 
the  Swedes,  on  their  part,  could  only 
muster  1 2,000rtaen  at  W  eissenfels  some 
days  afterwards. 

Among  the  Imperialists  who  fell  at 
Lutzen  there  waa  none  whose  death 
was  so  much  lamented  as  that  of  Pap- 
pcnheim.  His  dauntless  courage,  he- 
roic ffallantry,  and  generous  feeling, 
added  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  military  skill  and  decision,  as  the 
result  of  nis  campaigns  proved,  have 
made  him  a  peculiar  favourite  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  hero  of  not  a  few 
of  the  thousand  and  one  romances  and 
novels  in  which  the  eventful  period  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  has  been  com- 
memorated in  Germany. 

The  Imperial  army  being  utterly 
disorganized  by  the  defeat  at  Lutzen, 
and  destitute  of  stores,  Wallenstciu 
abandoned  Leipzig,  and  continued  his 
retreat  without  mterruption  till  he  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia  between  the  broken  rem- 
nants of  his  army  and  the  enemy.  The 
pursuit  had  been  feebly  conducted. 
The  loss  of  the  great  Conqueror  of 
the  North  had  at  first  dispirited  the 
Swedes  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  aware 
that  in  Bemhard,  Duke  of  Weimar, 
on  whom  the  command  next  devolved, 

i^  ka4  fyaud  »  gwceesor  not  ua^ 
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worthy  even  of  Gustavus.  No  sooner 
had  Wallenstciu  placed  his  army  in 
winter-quarters  than  he  resumed  the 
practice  which,  during  his  whole  ca- 
reer, he  had  pursued,  of  bestowing 
munificent  rewards  upon  those  who 
appeared  to  him  to  have  performed 
their  duty,  and  of  punishing  with  cor- 
responding severity  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  misconduct.  He  distributed 
in  presents  to  individuals  and  regi- 
mcnts  above  100,000  crowns,  equal, 
perhaps,  as  Colonel  Mitchell  observes, 
to  L.  100,000  at  the  present  day,  and 
certainly  an  enormous  sum  to  be  given 
by  any  individual  out  of  his  private 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  tlic  stan- 
dard of  punishment  seemed  not  less 
liberal ;  for  twelve  officers,  convicted  of 
having  misbehaved  before  the  enemy, 
were  beheaded  at  Prague,  seven  others 
cashiered  with  infamy,  and  forty  who 
had  absconded,  declining  to  stand  their 
trials,  were  declared  dishonoured,  and 
had  their  names  affixed  to  the  gibbet. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period 
of  Wallenstein's  history  where  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  become  problemati- 
eal.  Hitherto  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying,  there  appears  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  accusation  of  bad 
faith  towards  the  Emperor,  with  which 
he  was  afterwards  charged.  But  the 
whole  course  of  Wallenstein's  conduct 
after  the  campaign  of  Lutzen  is  eccen- 
tric and  unaccountable,  to  say  the  least, 
to  a  degree  which  might  well  have 
aroused  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  which  must 
still  throw  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  his 
memory.  His  army  having  been  again 
recruited  during  the  winter  to  40,000 
men,  he  left  Prague  on  5th  May  1 633, 
to  open  his  last  campaign.  An  eyewit- 
ness thus  describes  his  departure. 
*'  The  train  announced  the  man  who, 
in  power  afid  splendour,  vied  even 
with  the  Emperor  himself.  The  pro- 
cession consisted  of  fourteen  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses ;  twenty 
cavaliers  of  rank  attended  on  Wallen- 
stein's own  person ;  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  livery  servants  followed 
in  the  suite.  All  the  court  attendants 
were  dressed  in  new  scarlet  and  blue 
uniforms ;  and  ten  trumpeters  sound- 
ing their  silver-eilt  trumpets,  opened 
the  way.  All  the  baggage-waggons 
were  covered  with  ^flt  leather;  the 
greatest  order  prevaded  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  e^ery  ^t^iv  \a\q^ 
exactly  what  was  \ua  i^ta^ft  axA  ivVaX 
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was  dressed  ia  a  horseman^s  buff-coat; 
and  the  entire  scene  resembled  more  a 
victor's  triumph  than  the  march  of  a 
lately  baffled  commander.** 

Much  was,  of  course,  expected  from 
the  appearance  of  Wallenstcin  upon 
the  theatre  of  war  with  such  a  force  at 
his  command,  opposed  to  troops  who 
had  lost  their  great  leader ;  but  these 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappoint- 
ed. Instead  of  fightiug,  he  proceeded 
to  negotiate  with  the  Saxons;  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  them  ;  and 
when,  afler  its  close,  he  invested 
Schweidnitz  and  bombarded  it  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  retired  as  Amheim  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  place,  taking 
up  a  strong  position,  from  which  he 
contented  himself  with  harassing  the 
Saxons  by  his  numerous  light  cavalry. 
The  charges  against  Wallenstein 
in  regard  to  this  campaign  appear 
strong  ;  his  inactivity  at  the  most 
critical  period  in  Saxony, — with  such 
a  powerful  force  at  his  disposal ;  the 
sacrifice  of  Ratisbon, — the  suspicious 
liberation  of  the  notorious  Count  Thurn, 
the  old  enemy  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
after  the  complete  victory  at  Steinau, 
are  certainly  calculated  to  awaken 
strong  suspicions  of  his  motives.  The 
defence,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
powerful,  were  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Wallenstein*s  real  object 
in  not  pressing  the  war  in  Silesia 
was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Saxons,  and  thus,  by  detaching 
from  the  Swedes  their  most  important 
ally,  compel  them  to  gi^e  up  their  de- 
signs upon  Germany.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  this  view  of  Wallenstein's 
intentions,  there  exists  complete  evi- 
dence that  Amheim,  the  Saxon  com- 
mander, and,  it  must  be  kept  in  view, 
the  old  associate  and  friend  of  Wallen- 
stein, in  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Swedish  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  at 
Gclnhausen,  stated,  as  if  authorized  by 
Wallenstein,  that  the  latter  had  never 
forgiven  the  insult  put  upon  him  by 
his  first  dismissal  from  the  command  ; 
that  he  stood  even  then  in  no  good  fa- 
vour at  Vienna;  that  the  Duke  of  Feria 
was  about  to  arrive  from  Italy  to 
replace  him  in  the  command ;  and  that 
for  these  insults  he  was  determined  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria,  and  had  already  secured  two  of 
the  generals.  Hoik  and  Gallas,  to  his 
laterest.  A  ccordlngly,  his  proposal  was, 
that  six  Swedish  regiments  should  be 
placed  at  Wallenstein's  service,  in  re- 
tow  J^r  which  he  wovld  give  over  to 


the  Swedes  six  of  his  own.  As  soon 
as  this  exchange  should  be  effected,  ho 
would  enter  Bohemia,  restore  the  old 
rights  and  charters  of  that  kingdom, 
and  then  march  to  Vienna  and  force 
the  Emperor  to  make  peace. 

If  such  proposals  were  made  witli 
Wallenstein's  authority,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  end  of  any  question  as  to 
his  treasonable  intentions.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  views  as  to  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  peace,  any 
alliance  between  him,  the  generalissimo 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Swedes,  direct- 
ed against  the  Emperor  himself,  was 
treason  of  the  very  darkest  character. 
The  whole  question  then  is,  had  Am- 
heim authority  from  Wallenstein  to 
make  these  propositions  ?-for  we  dismiss 
as  absurd  the  supposition  that  Wal- 
lenstein would  authorize  or  direct  Am- 
heim to  make  such  proposals  without 
a  motive,  or  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
amusing  the  Swedes.  Indeed  this  last 
supposition,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
not  been  maintained  by  any  of  Wal- 
lenstein's apologists.  If,  however,  the 
sole  enquiry  be  as  to  Amheim 's  tni- 
thoriti/  to  make  the  statement,  we  fear 
the  presumptions  are  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  affirmative. 

Arnhcim  certainly  was  a  person 
somewhat  of  doubtful  faith ;  but  what 
motive  could  he  have  to  deceive  his 
allies  the  Swedes,  and  involve  them 
in  a  compact  of  this  nature,  if  he 
had  not  himself  believed  that  Wal- 
lenstein had  made  such  statements  f 
— But  what  adds  additional  proba- 
bility to  the  supposition  that  Wal- 
lenstein, from  whatever  motive,  was 
disposed,  by  an  allianco  with  some 
foreign  power,  to  render  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  Emperor,  and  was 
therefore  likely  to  have  authorized  the 
communication  thus  made,  and  which 
to  the  wary  Oxenstiem,  who  distrust- 
ed the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
appeared  so  suspicion  ,  that  he  declin- 
ed acting  upon  it,  is  the  clear  evi- 
dence which  exists  of  his  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  Court  during 
this  period.  France,  it  is  well  known, 
had  taken  a  deep  interest,  though  not 
an  active  share  in  the  German  war, 
and  the  alliance  entered  into  with  Gus- 
tavus  was,  after  his  death,  renewed 
with  the  Swedish  Govemmcnt.  The 
Marquis  of  Fcuquieres  was  the  am- 
bassador of  France  at  Dresden,  a  man 
justly  characlervsed  b'y  Colonel  Mit- 
chell as  among  tVve  v^t^  a^A^^V.  ^y^q* 
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qualitieg  w«re  fonnd  in  the  fields  of    justly  said  by  Arnheim,  as  on  any 


war. "  We  confess  we  attach  the  ut- 
most importance  to  Feuquieres*  opi- 
iiions  as  to  any  question  of  conjectures* 
while  we  have  that  implicit  reliance 
on  any  thing  he  states  as  having  come 
under  his  own  observation,  which,  per- 
haps, we  might  not  be  warranted  in 
according  to  the  statements  of  Arn- 
heim. 

It  is  evident  that  Feuquieres  never 
entertained  a  doubt  that  Wallenstein 
was  wavering  in  his  attachment  to  the 
Imperial  cause,  and  might,  by  tlie  ap- 
plication of  a  sufficient  motive,  be  in- 
duced to  convert  his  passive  discontent 
into  active  hostility.  In  a  despatch, 
dated  1 7th  June*  Feuouieressays,  **  tliat 
be  does  not  know  for  what  purpose 
Wallenstein  has  concluded  the  truce** 
(i.  e.  the  armistice  with  the  Saxons 
which  followed  the  congress  of  Bres- 
lau),'<  though  reports  circulated  both  at 
Vienna  and  in  the  army  speak  of  him 


view  of  Wallenstein*s  character  it 
must  be  said,  that  **  the  end  of  all 
would  be  that  nobody  woidd  believe 
him,**  has  no  right  to  complain  if  pos- 
terity apply  to  him  the  rule  of  judg- 
ment which  Wallenstein  in  Schiller*s 
play  applies  to  himself, — **  The  mys- 
tery of  my  life  will  speak  against  me. 
Alas !  'tis  evil  dallying  with  the  devil ;" 
— and  while  they  assume  the  secret 
negotiations  with  foreign  and  hostile 
powers  as  made  out  by  satbfactory 
evidence,  they  may  well  hesitate  before 
they  adopt  the  over-refined  theory,  that 
all  their  secret  practices  were  mere 
blinds  to  deceive  France  and  Sweden, 
never  meant  to  be  seriously  acted  upon. 
If,  however,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  suspicions  against  Wal- 
lenstein *s  good  faith  towards  the  Em- 
peror are  extremely  strong,  it  is  cer- 
tainly, on  the  other  hand,  quite  clear 
that  the  Imperial  court  acted  towards 


as  intenrling  to  forsake  the  Imperial  him  with  a  degree  of  Jesuitism  and  dis- 
simulation unworthy  of  that  high  tri- 
bunal, even  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  for- 
midable as  Fricdland  must  then  luiye 
been.  We  hurry  over  some  of  the  iniiir- 
mediate  events ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
after  the  Imperial  court  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  the  dismissal  of  Wat 


ctntse."  Obtaining,  as  ho  thinks, 
more  satisfactory  grounds  for  this  be- 
lief through  Count  Kinsky,  an  exiled 
Bohemian  Protestant,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Friedlaud, 
to  the  effect  that  Wallenstein,  though 
highly  irritated  against  the  Emperor, 
wishes  to  treat  only  with  the  Kmg  of    lenstcin   from    the   command,     nay. 


France  or  with  the  Crown  of  Sweden, 
—he  immediately  receives  instructions 
from  Richelieu,  "  to  assure  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  that  the  King  of  France 
li  ready  to  aid  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  or  even  higher," 

It  is  certain  that  these  proposals  were 
communicated  to  Wallenstein  through 
Kinsky ;  it  is  certain  that  no  written 
negative  was  ever  put  upon  them  by 
Wallenstein.  Indeed,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated, no  writing  on  Wallenstein*s 
part  appears  to  have  passed  in  regard 
to  any  of  these  treasonable  negotia- 
tions; but  that  Wallenstein  kept  up 
this  negotiation  with  the  French  crown 
■—whether  intending  to  avail  himself 
of  it  idtimately  or  not — we  really  see 
no  ground  for  doubting. 

Is  it  possible  then  to  regard  as  a 
high-minded  or  honourable  man  a 
personage  thus  spreading  on  all  sides 
the  meshes  of  intrigue,  subjecting  him- 
self nradlessly  to  so  many  misconstruc- 
tions, if  his  intentions  were  pure ;  and 
as  to  whom  the  most  that  can  be 
said  i8»  that  there  is  no  wriiing  under 
his  luu^  hjr  which  Ida  actual  abare 
/a  these  treasonable  deaigna  la  eatab^ 
iUM?    A  man,  of  whom  it  eotdd  be 


twenty  days  aAer  the  Emperor  had 
even  secretly  issued  an  outlawry  against 
him,  he  wrote,  on  the  ISth  February, 
"  confiding  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
to  his  approved  care  and  protection, 
should  the  Swedes,  who  had  assembled 
in  force  near  Ratisbon,  advance  against 
the  frontier.**  This  communication, 
be  it  observed,  is  subseouent  to  the 
Emperor's  being  informed  of  the  tran? 
saction  which  wasi^lterwards  so  strong- 
ly turned  to  Wallenstein*s  disadvan- 
tage ;  namely,  the  bond  or  obligation 
entered  into  at  his  request  by  the  offi- 
cers at  Pilsen,  by  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves  "  to  adhere  to 
Wallenstein  to  the  last  drop  of  tlieir 
blood,  as  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  command  the  army  in  the  service  and 
far  the  good  of  tJie  Enq>erorJ'*  In  the 
official  account  published  by  the  Vienna 
Court,  and  in  the  drama  of  Schiller,  the 
observation  printed  in  italics  was  de- 
scribed as  having  been  left  out  in  the 
copy  actually  signed  by  the  officers. 
Colonel  Mitchell  shows,  we  think  o\i 
reasonable  67idence»  l\^a.l  l\\ete  V&  ta^ 
ground  for  sugpecting  axiy  svxe\v^\«R» 
of  legerdemain. 
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£utioD,  and  by  those  or  the  Elector  of 
Ba\*ariA.  a^Iazimilian,  Piccolomini,  Dio- 
dati,  Grana,  Gallasso,  and  others,  worked 
skilfully  on  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  hurried  him  into  measures,  of 
which  he  so  far  repented  as  to  declare, 
some  years  afterwards,  that  Wollenstein 
WW  kas  guilty  than  his  enemies  had  re- 
presented. 

**  The  combination  of  Pilsen  was,  no 
doabt,  reprehensible,  and  woald  now  be 
criminal ;  but  it  was  less  so  at  a  period 
when  the  just  principles  of  subordination 
were  almost  imknown  ;  and  the  Court  of 
Mernia,  so  for  firom  looking  upon  the 
transaction  as  a  serious  offence,  thought 
it  advisable  to  give  a  false  account  of  the 
proceeding,  when  they  brought  it  forward 
as  a  treasonable  charge.  It  is  said,  in  the 
imperial  statement,  that  the  jmper  signed 
by  the  oflBcers,  had  been  fhuidulently  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  which  contained  the 
mdntioos  actually  agreed  upon,  and  that 
the  danse,  contained  in  the  first, — sop- 
pressed  paper,— 'by  which  the  officers 
bound  themseWes  to  remain  faitliful  to  the 
Emperor,  had  been  purposely  omitted  in 
4he  second  paper,  to  which  the  signatures 
were  obtained.  These  imperial  assertions 
bear  falsehood  on  their  very  face ;  no  man 
would  think  liimself  bound  by  a  signature 
ont  of  which  he  had  been  defrauded  ;  nor 
did  any  of  the  officers  tried  allege  in  their 
defence  that  so  mean  a  deception  had 
been  practised  u^ion  them. 

"  But  allowing  that  precedent,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  time,  palliated,  in  some 
degree,  this  military  combination,  it  must 
itiil  be  a  question  whether  Wallcnstein 
resDy  intended  to  resign  the  command  of 
the  army  when  he  called  the  officers  toge- 
ther ;  whether  the  most  ambitious  of  men 
was  wining  to  descend  from  dictatorial 
power  to  the  retirement  of  private  life,  at 
the  verj-  moment  when  France  was  tender- 
ing crowns,  armies,  and  millions  for  his 
acceptance.  History  is  bound  to  acquit 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  of  treason  ;  for  all 
the  power  and  influence  of  Vienna  failed 
to  make  out  a  case  against  himl  From 
beyond  the  grave  the  mighty  spirit  of  the 
nan  still  overawed  his  enemies  and  con- 
founded their  counsels;  it  was  in  vain 
tfcttt  bribes  and  tortures  were  employed  to 
prove  him  guilty;  these  criminal  efforts 
only  recoiled  upon  their  authors,  and  laid 
bare  to  the  worid  the  i^U  infamy  of  their 
conduct.  Bat  the  guflt  of  one  party  can- 
not establish  the  iimoeence  of  another ; 
and  strongly  as  this  presumptive  evidence 
tafla  la  WallensUfai  s  fisvour,  the  suspi- 
ckms  caoaad  by  his  eccentric  conduct  ^iU 
lemaSB.  What  were  the  f^am  engtndered 
Jb  tinai  Mfy  aad  tupfiittg  mfnd, — what  (lie 
Moptg  eberMed  in  tbmt  MmbiUoua  Bnd  not 

qaetHang  nmwer  likely 


to  he  answered  I  Oxenstiem  declared, 
even  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  he 
never  could  comprehend  the  object  Wal- 
lenstein  really  had  in  view  ;  and  as  the 
ablest  and  best  informed  man  of  the  time 
tailed  to  unravel  the  secret,  il  will  be  in 
vain  that  we  attempt  to  fathom  a  mystery, 
over  which  the  gloom  of  two  centuries  has 
now  been  gathered. 

"  If  we  too  often  see    the  best    and 
most   generous  qualities   of  our    nature 
crushed  beneath  the  chilling  influence  of 
adversity,   so  we  expect,   on   the  otlier 
hand,  to  find  them  called  forth  and  che- 
rished by  the  genial  sunshine  of  power 
and  prosperity.     We  naturally  feci  dispo- 
sed to  combine  the  idea  of  Idgh  qualities 
with  high  station  ;  and  the  want  of  noble 
and  generous  feeling,  which  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life  is  but  an  absence  of  virtue, 
augments  to  criminality,  in  proportion  as 
we  ascend  In  the  scale  of  society  ;  and  wo 
can  only  ftuicy  such  deficiency  to  exist 
upon  a  throne,  when  the  crowned  occu- 
pant Is  composed  of  the  meanest  materials 
of  which  human  nature  is  ever  put  toge- 
ther.    Ferdinand  IL  was  such  an  occu- 
pant of  a  throne.     In  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  when  pressed  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  Swedes,  he  conferred  almost  dicta- 
torial power  on  the  man  from  whose  aid 
he  alone  expected  safety.     But  no  sooner 
was  the  first  peril  over,  than  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  terrified  sovereign,  magnified 
into  treason  and  rebellion,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  he  had  before  delegated. 
In  his  base  and  unkingly  fear, — to  acquit 
him  even  of  envy  and  avarice, — he  con- 
demned without  a  trial  or  hearing;  and 
not  only  handed  over  the  man,  who  had 
twice  sared  the  monarchy,  to  the  holberda 
of  hired  assassins,  but  rendered  himself 
an  active  party  to  the  crime  by  the  treach- 
ery of  his  conduct.     In  order  to  deceive 
his  intended  victim,  and  to  render  the  blow 
more  certain,  ho  remained  in  constant  and 
confidential  correspondence  with  Wollen- 
stein, for  twenty  days  after  the  betrayed 
General  had  been  outlawed  as  a  rebel. 
True  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  caused  three 
thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls 
of  the  slain ;  and  courtiers  and  confessors 
may,  by  such  means,  have  silenced  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  royal  conscfence.    But 
the  voice  of  history  will  not  be  so  silen- 
ced ;  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  II.  will 
be  banded  down  to  latest  posterity  as  the 
name  of  a  sovereign  in  whoso  callous  heart 
not  even  imperial  sway  could  raise  one 
spark  of  noble  fire ;  who,  while  crawling 
in  the  dust  befbre'  images  and  reliqnes, 
remained  deaf  to  the  datiet  of  Cb.t\i^^aaDt<- 
ity ;  and  repaid  the  ^pt^Swik  i«n\cM  vi«t 
rendered  to  a  prinee,  b^  wa  oli  \3b»  tox^M^ 
deeds  of  treMon  wbA  of  lovr  JL«t  T«cat^*^ 
JD  the  dark  mimIi  d  Immsa  ciAvb** 
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The  pomps  of  the  Lord  Mayor*s 
day,  amusing  as  they  were  to  the  City^ 
have  produced  a  great  deal  of  bicker- 
ing, which  lasts  longer  than  either  the 
gas-lights  or  the  gratitude.  Large  as 
the  hall  was,  the  invitations  were  so 
absurdly  given,  that  the  most  import- 
ant persons  in  London  were  necessa- 
rily omitted.  That  the  Common- 
Councilmen  and  their  wives  should 
come,  was  not  to  be  helped ;  that  the 
Aldermen  and  their  wives  should  bo 
present,  was  only  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
by  what  rulo  it  was  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  leading  clergy,  the  merchants, 
and  the  magistracy,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  excluded.  This  might 
have  been  a  Corporation  entertain- 
ment, but  it  was  certainly  not  a  City 
one.  The  procession  through  the 
City,  was  stately  ;  but  if  the  quadru- 
peds could  have  written  a  journal, 
and  have  forsworn  the  ridiculous 
adulation  with  which  the  biped  jour- 
nalists load  the  innocent  little  Queen, 
the  cream-coloured  horses  would  have 
told  nothing  but  the  truth  in  declaring 
themselves  the  pride  of  the  procession. 
Among  the  quxirrels  to  which  this 
stately  ceremonial  has  given  place, 
the  most  amusing  is  one  in  which 
Sydney  Smith  has  been  entangled. 
Every  incident  of  thb  reverend  per- 
son s  life,  by  some  fatality,  takes  the 
shape  of  a  joke.  His  literature  is  a 
joke,  his  profession  is  a  joke,  and  his 
feelings  are  a  joke.  He  hai  been 
through  the  best  part  of  his  life  a  vio- 
lent politician;  and,  now  that  Time 
has  crusted  him  over  with  years,  he 
stands,  like  a  rusty  weathercock,  in- 
capable of  turning  round,  whatever 
wind  may  blow,  or  whatever  may  be 
his  inclination  to  follow  it.  Still  he 
loves  his  joke,  and  has  it  upon  aJl  oc- 
casions. Previously  ta  the  late  pro- 
cession,  he  and  some  of  the  residen- 
tiaries  of  St  Paul*a  had  ordered  the 
east  window  of  the  cathedral  to  be 
taken  out,  and  the  service  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  week.  For  what  con- 
raivable purpose?  To  give  a  group 
ofidhrs,  belonging  to  the  canons  and 
so  forth,  an  opportumty  of  gazing  at 
^hepnssiog  psgeant    If  tb»  in&^i- 


duals  in  question  were  so  bitten  with 
the  love  of  sight,  seeing  that  they 
must  have  the  exhibition  at  all  ha- 
zards, it  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  decorous  to  have  furnished  them 
with  ten  shillings  a-piece  from  the 
canonical  purse,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  supply  themselves  with  seats 
in  the  shop- windows  alonff  Cheapside. 
The  desecration  was  calculated  to  give 
ofifence,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  some  notice  of  it  made  its  way 
into  the  public  papers.  Accordingly,  a 
letter  appeared,  chaiging  the  authori- 
ties of  the  church  with  it  as  a  grave 
oftence,  but  without  giving  any  name. 
Sydney  Smith  took  up  the  quarrel  and 
the  pen  together,  and  justifying  tho 
impropriety  of  the  present  act  by  its 
only  following  the  example  of  a  pre- 
vious impropriety,  and  clearing  him- 
self from  the  indecency  of  having  sha- 
red in  giving  the  order,  by  the  simple 
circumstance  of  his  not  enjoying  the 
show,  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
was  in  his  usual  style  of  joke : — 

"  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"  Sir,— The  establishment  of  St 
Faults  consists  of  a  dean,  three  rc- 
sidcntiaries,  and  a  stiiltus  ecclesiceg 
or  regular  fool.  The  business  of 
tho  latter  is  to  fill  tho  newspapers 
with  little  gossiping  falselioods  and 
nousense  about  the  former.  But 
stultus  or  stulta  (for  either  sex  is  eli- 
gible) has  said,  that  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell  there  has  been  no  such  de- 
secration of  the  church.  Now,  the 
erection  compluned  of  (which  will  be 
entirely  removed  before  Sunday  next) 
is  precisely  in  the  same  place  where 
the  dean  and  chapter  ordered  a  stair- 
case to  be  made  fojr  them,  and  ac- 
commodation prepared  to  see  the 
procession  of  tne  foreign  kings  and 
princes  to  Guildhall  in  1814.  Scaf- 
folding was  erected  all  over  the  same 
spot,  and  the  church  shut  up  for  a 
month.  The  same  erection  was  made 
at  Nelson's  funeral,  and  every  year 
the  church  is  shut  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  to  enable  carpenters  and 
joiners  to  erect  scaffolding  for  the 
charity  cVuVdreti. 
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W6  admit  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  of  recognising  the  value  of  a 
dunghill  by  public  characters.  We 
have  in  g^at  abundance  dunghill  pa- 
triotsy  some  dunghill  orators*  and  not 
a  few  dunghill  heroes  in  the  list  of 
modem  renovators.  We  shall  under- 
take to  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
great  Agitator  has  a  grateful  memory 
of  the  dunghill  in  his  heart,  and  a 
showy  panegyric  of  it  in  his  portfolio. 
The  very  mention  of  it  must  remind 
him  of  the  composition  of  his  own 
faculties,  feelings,  and  fortunes.  We 
can  fancy  him  in  one  of  his  fondest 
moods,  thus  addressing  one  of  those 
heaps.  "  Emblem  of  myself,'*  he 
might  say,  "  raked  together  from  the 
kennel,  compound  of  all  that  is  vile 
to.  the  eye,  odious  to  the  sense,  and 
polluting  to  the  touch,  I  see  thee  rise 
day  by  day  with  added  offal ;  rejoi- 
cingly I  see  thy  fume  ascend,  poison- 
ing the  air  ;  rejoicingly  I  see  thee 
grow  more  rotten,  as  thou  growest 
more  mature ;  more  offensive  to  every 
sense,  as  thou  growest  more  lofty ;  but 
the  time  shall  come,  when  even  thou 
shalt  be  pulled  down,  scattered  in 
dust,  and  mixed  with  the  general  day. 
The  enemies  of  freedom  will  then  ex- 
ult over  my  downfall,  and  say  that  the 
only  good  to  be  fouid  for  me,  is  when 
I,  too,  like  thee  shall  be  scattered,  and 
we  shall  both  have  our  revenge.  Thy 
stench  shall  poison  the  lan^  while  an 
atom  remains  above  ground,  nor  shall 
my  memory  be  forgotten  nor  unaven- 
ged, '  while  rottenness  can  be  propa- 
gated among  mankind.' " 

The  Doctor  was  then  asked  "Where 
have  you  practised  as  a  medical  man?*' 

Doctor,  "  My  walk  has  been  round 
the  globe.  I  have  practised  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  I 
have  served  in  the  army,  1  have  served 
in  the  navy,  and  in  both  1  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives.  My  art  is  pecu- 
liar ;  it  consists  in  the  composition  of 
my  medicines.  I  am  now  about  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  one  which  will 
cure  the  cholera  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  is  ten  to  one  better 
than  Morrison's  pills:  you  shall  hear 
the  component  parts." 

The  Doctor,  besides  being  a  physi- 
cian, was  evidently  a  philanthropist, 
for  he  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  me- 
dicine on  the  spot ;  but,  unlike  Lord 
John  Jluasell^  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
was  neither  for  weak  remedies  nor 
^a/f  measures.     Taking  a  paper  from 
M  waUet,  he  read  the  recipe,  wWcl^ 


,we  have  no  doubt  would  be  among  the 
most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  pa- 
latable that  ever  was  offered  by  science ; 
the  foundation  of  the  cure  being  laid 
in  three  bottles  of  the  best  port  wine, 
and  four  of  the  best  French  brandy. 
The  Magistrate  here  asked  him  the 
home  question,  "  Have  you  any  pa- 
rish?" 

Doctor,  **  Parish  I  to  be  sure  I 
have ;  all  the  world  is  my  parish,  for 
I  go  where  I  like,  and  I  never  find  a 
door  shut  against  me.**  The  Doctor 
evidently  equivocated,  but  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  equivocation  whitewashed 
the  crime,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
Attorney- Generals  and  others  of  the 
same  profession.  By  making  all  the 
world  his  parish,  he  evidently  avoided 
coming  within  any  local  act,  and  by 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  he  as  evi- 
dently escaped  having  the  door  shut 
in  his  face.  We  have  heard  of  this 
dexterity  before,  amongst  the  Irish 
felons,  who  saved  their  lives  by  dying 
in  jail ;  and  among  Irish  felons  of  ano- 
ther order,  who  saved  their  honour  by 
forgetting  their  oaths.  However,  the 
Doctor  was  still  active.  "  I  have 
another  receipt,**  said  he,  "here, which 
I  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  deceived  by  the  druggists, 
I  have  marked  down  the  price  of  the 
medicines,  and  the  rogues  dare  not 
charge  more.*'  The  Magistrate  then 
made  another  home-thrust,  which  was 
parried  with  equal  dexterity.  "  You 
are  notf  without  money,  I  suppose  ?** 

Doctor,  "  Money  I  I  have  plenty 
of  it,  but  I  never  carry  it  about  me, 
for  fear  of  being  robbed.**  He  then 
described  his  ways  and  means,  and 
showed  his  patriotism  by  raising  them 
on  the  enemy.  "  Bless  your  soul,  I 
made  my  fortune  abroad.  I  made 
more  money  out  of  Bonaparte  in 
Egypt,  by  curing  the  jaundice,  than 
all  of  you  could  carry  on  your  backs.** 
The  Magistrate  then  ventured  another 
iuterrogatory,  which  was  retorted 
with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  practitioner. 
"  Doctor,  would  you  not  like  to  go  to 
a  workhouse  ? " 

Doctor,  "  No,  sir,  I  thank  yon ;  I . 
prefer  my  dunghill  bed  and  the  con- 
tents of  my  wallet  to  hard  usage  and 
water-gruel  in  your  pauper  establish- 
ments. I  want  for  nothing,  and  can 
always  procure  a  supply  of  money 
from  my  agent  in  the  City,  when  my 
stock,  of  proNidons  runs  low.  **  Kind* 
IVng  wit\v  l\vQ  \}ti^m%»  \v^  t^ics^  ^2ut«v 
\MmAeYi  lu  «a  «X\a.\nA»)  V3tii«(fiu^>Siu% 
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a  large  stone  directly  in  the  front  of  this.     But  ray  mother  will  cry  very 

the  cave  ;  '  now  then,  I  show  Sahib  much,  and  her  heart  will  turn  to  water 

how  to  make  tiger  come.     Sahib  make  when  she  hears  that  I  am  dead.*    And 

a  tiger  eat  plenty  balls ;  that  proper  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  hot  tears 

Shikar    business.*       So    saying,    he  began  to  trickle  down  his  cheeks.  For 

marched  directly  up  to  the  entrance  of  a  few  minutes  he  remained  motionless, 

the  cave  and  began  to  pelt  the  tiger  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  big  drops 

with  stones,  abusing  him  at  the  same  stealing  slowly  and  silently  through 

time   in    choice   Hindostanee    slang,  the  long  silken  eyelashes.     But  sud- 

Sure  enough,  this  did  make  tiger  come  denly  starting  up,  with  his  eyes  burst- 

with  a  vengeance.  The  enraged  brute,  ing  from  their  sockets,  and  gasping 

littering  a  shrill  roar,  darted  from  the  painfully  for  breath,  he  screamed  as  if 

cave,  seized  the  boy  by  the  back  of  in  a  fit  of  delirium.     *  The  tiger  has 

the  neck,  threw  him  over  his  shoulders,  seized  me  again  I  save  me.  Sahib,  save 

and  dashed  down  the  hill  like  a  thun-  me  V  cried  he  in  a  hoarse  voice  ;  *  I 

derbolt.      My  blood  curdled  at .  the  feel  his  teeth  in  my  throat !  my  breath 

sight,  but  1  instinctively  fired,  and  I  is  stopped  I  ah !  ah  V  he  gasped  like  a 

suppose  hit  the  beast,  for  he  instantly  person  drowning — his  eyes  turned  in 

dropped  the  boy,  who  rolled  into  a  bis  head  till  nothing  but  the  white  was 

dark  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  visible — his  jaws  became  firmly  locked 

The  panther  having  disappeared  in  a  — a^iold  shudder  ran  through  his  limb?, 

neighbouring  jungle,  I  descended  into  and  the  gallant  little   *  Khcder*  fell 

the  ravine,  to  look  after  poor  little  back  in  my  arms  a  stifiened  corpse. 

*  Khcder.'      There  he  lay  weltering  I  was  young  then,  and  unused  to  death, 

in  blood,  dreadfidly  mangled,  and  evi-  and  that  scene  has  made  an  impression 

deutly  in  a  dying  state,  but  still  quite  on  my  mind  which  will  never  be  obli- 

sensible.      The  gallant  little  fellow  terated.      All  this  time  the  panther 

never  uttered  a  complaint,  but  fixing  continued  to  pace  up  and  down  tlie 

his  large  black  eyes  steadily  on  ray  edge  of  the  ravine,  nearly  on  a  level 

countenance,  as  if  he  could  there  read  with  ray  head,  growling  fearfully,  ever 

his  fate,  asked  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice  and  anon  poking  his  snout  into  the 

for    some    water.      I    was    stooping  bushes,  and  snumng  at  me  as  if  deba- 

down    to   collect    some  in   my   hat,  ting  with  himself,  whether  or  not  he 

when    I    was    startled    by    a    surly  should  jump  down.*' 

growl,  and   the   noise   of  some   ani-         A  still  more  energetic  display  of 

mal  snutfing  amongst  the  brushwood,  animal  vivacity  has  reached  us  from  a 

which  closed  over  my  head  aud  al-  travelliug  friend.      As  the  event  oc- 

most  excluded  the  light  of  day  ;   it  curreu  about  a  thousand  miles  ofl^,  we 

was  the  panther,  who  had  returned,  cannot  describe  it  on  our  own  autho- 

My  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  and  leave  rity.     But  as  we  have  the  utmost  con- 

the  boy  to  his  fate.     But  poor  *  Khe-  fidence  in  our  friend,  who  is  so  much 

der,'   seeing  my  intention,  fixed  his  the  reverse  of  Spring  Rice  that  he 

glassy  eyes  upon  me  with  an  imploring  abhors  all  luxuriating  in  the  regions  of 

look  which  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  fancy,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  dcco- 

made  me  blush  for  very  shame.  Kneel-  rating  a  fact  as  of  bringing  in  the  Bud- 

ing  by  his  side,  I  raised  his  head,  wiped  get,  we  offer  it  to  managers  at  this 

the  bloody  froth  from  his  parched  lips,  gloomy  and  pantomimical  season  as  a 

and  poured  a  few  drops  of  water  down  capital  resource  for  the  general  dulness 

his  throat.     This  appeared  to  revive  of  the  frostbitten  stage. 

him.    <  You  have  not  killed  the  tiger,         A  frightful  scene  occurred  on  the 

Sahib,*  speakingin  Hindostanee ; '  lam  6th  inst.  at  the  theatre  of  Czemey,  in 

sorry  for  that ;  I  should  have  liked  to  Bohemia,  during  the  performance  of  a 

have  sent  his  skin  to  my  father.     But  melo-drama,  called  the  Bear  of  the 

you  will  tell  him.  Sahib,  that  I  died  Mountains,  the  principal  performer  in 

like  a  Shikaree.     I  was  not  afraid  of  which  was  a  bruin  of  such  wonderful 

the  tiger  ;  I  never  cried  out  when  I  docility  and  dramatic  talent,  that  for  a 

felt  his  teeth  crunchmg  through  my  long  succession  of  nights  he  attracted 

bones !      No  I   I  struck  my  knife  in  overflowing  audiences.    On  this  occa- 

him  twice.  See  I  that  is  tiger's  blood  V  sion,  however,  something  had  put  tbia 

and  his  glaring  eyes  flashed  wildly  for  star  out  of  humour,  and  he  waa  ob- 

M  moment  as  be  held  up  a  bloody  knife,  served  to  be  wanting  in  those  brilliant 

irAjcA  Le  clutched  £rmly  in  hia  right  displays  oi  l\ie\i\atno\iVi  wlwVviVVaA. 

Hiuia,    f  Father  will  be  proud  to  hear  pre\ioii&ly  o^«r^\M^i»^\QmL^f(V£ixii|^- 
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pkuse.     In  the  tliird  act,  instead  of 
coming  down  the  moantain  by  a  wind- 
ing path^  with  **  the  slow  and  solemn 
Btq>"  prescribed  by  the  prompter's 
book,  he  alighted  on  the  stag^  at  one 
bound,  like  the  descent  of  an  serolite. 
Go  his  return  behind  the  scenes  he 
leceived  reproofs,  which,  instead  of 
improTing,  made  his  temper  still  more  ^ 
sullen ;  and  it  was  with  difiicuhy  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  go  through 
his  part.     In  the  last  scene  he  was  in- 
duced to  comn^en^e  a  waltz  with  a 
young  and  bcauliful  peasant  girl,  and 
seemed  to  take  so  much  enjoyment  in 
the  dance,   that  the  whole  audience 
gradually  rose  from  tlieir  seats,  and 
(tandiog  on  the  benches,  drowned  the 
sounds  of  a  powerful  orchestra  with 
their  acclamations  of  wonder  and  de- 
light*     In  a  moment,  however,  the 
joyous  spectacle  was  changed  into  a 
scene  of  terror.      A  piercing  shriek 
was  heard  through  all  the  tumult,  and 
the  lovely  dancer  was  seen  whirled 
roond  with  the  rapidity  of  a  catherine- 
▼heel,  and  discharged  from  her  part- 
ner's arms  head  foremost  into  the  pit, 
wbere,  however,  she  was  caught  by 
the  audience  without  damage.     The 
neit  moment  the  stage  lover  of  the 
peasant  girl,  who  had  been  coquetting 
in  a  dance  in  the  distance  with  a  group 
tf  the  ballet,  advanced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  part  to  waltz  with  the  bear. 
The  former  catastrophe  had  been  so 
rapid,  tbaS  though   his  danger  was 
fully  perceived  by  the  audience,  whose 
cries  were  loud  to  deter  him,  it  was 
evidently  unpcrceived  by  the  unlucky 
lover.     Tiie  bear  was  instantly  on  the 
qui  Vive,  measured  him  from  top  to 
t/jCy  and  flinging  his  legs  round  him 
began  to  waltz  with  such  extraordinary 
boondings  that  the  astonished  lover 
was  whirled  off  his  feet,  and  in  another 
moment  was  seen  hurried  to  the  top  of 
a  stage  precipice,  and  tossed  into  the 
suiges  below.  The  astonishment  now, 
however,  was  turned  into  constcnia- 
tion  ;  the  bear  was  seen  dancing  for- 
ward, evidently  pleased  with  his  own 
exploits,  and  with  his  muzzle  broken, 
the  mask  hanging  loose  round    his 
necky  and  roaring  tfercely.  The  whole 
audience  now  started  on  their  feet, 
rdled  over  each  other,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  choked  up  the  doors 
of  pity  boz>  and  gallery.     The  town 
pohoe  were  now  called  in>  formed  a 
ciidby  and  charged  the  hear  with  fixed 
h$jraaatg»  Fhring  i^aa  out  of  the  gues- 
tioih  iv  ibe  buUeta  which  ndaaed  the 


bear  must  take  effect  upon  the  au- 
dienco  ;    but  the   hero,  though  left 
alone,  exhibited  at  once  the  adroitness 
of  his  education,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
his  nature.     A  part  of  his  training 
had  been  the  platoon  exercise,  and 
suddenly  knocking  down  a  corporal  of 
the  guard  with  one  paw,  and  seizing 
his  musket  with  the  other,  he  threw 
his  cross-belts  over  his  back,  and  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  prime  and  load. 
The  terror  of  the  audience  was  now 
extreme,  and  shrieks  were  heard  from 
every  side  as  he  pointed  the  muzzle 
towards  the  crowded  pit.    The  guan', 
which  had  regarded  it  as  a  remarkable 
effort  of  city  valour  to  have  approach- 
ed him  at  all,  now  widened  their  circle 
in  all  directions  to  a  respectful  dbtanco 
from  an  antagonist  armed  alike  with 
the  ferocity  of  savage  nature  and  the 
weapons  of  civilisation.    But  the  bear, 
already  long  accustomed  to  military 
manoeuvres,  and  who  had  exhibited 
lately  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  panto- 
mime of  the  battle  of  Fultowa,  pal- 
pably took  the  fugitives  for  Swedish 
captives,  and  picked  out  each  of  them 
from  his  hiding-place  by^a  tender  touch 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     In  all 
their  fright  the  audience  roared  with 
laughter  :  it  was  evident  that  his  pan- 
tomimical  recollections  were  still  strong 
upon  him,  for  he  compelled  every  man 
of  his  captives  to  kneel  down  upon  the 
stage,  strip  off  his  accoutrements,  and 
beg  for  his  life.     A  flourish  of  trum- 
pets and  drums  should  have  followed 
this  imequivocal  victory,  but  the  or- 
chestra, half  terrified  out  of  their  lives 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conquer- 
or, had  forgot  this  part  of  their  duty. 
The  bear  now  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  growled  fiercely  at  tlK5 
kettle- drummer,  and  finding  that  his 
signal  was  not    oljcyed,    made    one 
mighty  bound  at  the  drum  itself,  and 
rolled  into  the  orchestra.      All  the 
performers  now  ran  for  their  lives, 
desks    were    tumbled    down,    fiddles 
crushed,  double-basses  shattered  into 
fragments,  and  the  sons  of  Apollo, 
hiding  themselves  under  their  benches, 
scrambling  over  the  rails,  or  making 
battle  with  the  fragments   of   their 
trumpets  and  trombones,  roared  for 
help.    The  audience,  who  saw  that  he 
had  come  so  much  the  fearer  by  the 
route  of  the  orchestra,  now  tried  to 
make  their  escape  m  a\\  du^cxXoiA. 
Shrieks  and  ecreams,  roan  axv^  o^\)bA» 
filled  all  parts  of  the  theatre  \  hxxl  ^Ve- 
tiler  the  bear  tho^ughl  fhaX  th«  o^ocsa^- 
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that  day  of  old,  and  the  theatres  of 
all  ranksy  of  idleness  and  iniquity,  ex- 
hibited their  most  popular  performan- 
ces on  Sundays,  making  Motiday,  as 
if  in  scorn,  their  day  of  rest.  But  to 
their  abominations  the  Parisians  have 
now  added  horse-racing.  Sunday  is 
the  especial  horse-racing  day  in  tlie 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  transactions 
in  stock  dealing  at  Tortoni*s  are  Sun- 
day affairs,  and  scandalous  ones. 

Some  gay  trifles  have  lately  .amused 
the  town  in  the  shape  of  a  fracas  in 
high  life.  One  of  those  is  the  Duke 
of  Sussex's  mal'O-propos  of  the  Guild- 
hall dinner.  The  Duke,  though  past  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  figures  in  existence, 
Gug  and  Magog  not  excepted,  has  al- 
ways been  remarkable  for  what  he 
terms  the  tender  passion.  But  even 
the  snow-capped  iEtna  burns  within, 
and  the  gallant  Duke,  with  the  weight 
of  forty  stone  on  his  feet,  and  the 
snows  of  the  equivocal  old  age  under 
the  black  silk  nightcap,  which  he  and 
the  judges  wear  alike,  we  should  con- 
ceive as  an  extinguisher  to  all  human 
hopes,  is  still  pervious  to  the  arrows 
of  the  little  deity  of  youths  and  mai- 
dens. Some  time  since  it  was  ru- 
moured that  his  gay  and  Radical 
Royal  Highness  thought  proper  to 
marry,  as  was  then  said,  a  Lady  Cecilia 
Muggins  or  Buggins,  which  ratlier 
f//iaristocratic  name  she  subsequently 
changed  for  Underwood ;  but  as  she  is 
a  pretty  woman,  her  name  is  no  mat- 
ter to  any  body.  His  Royal  High- 
ness, on  being  invited  to  the  City  din- 
ner, requested  cards  for  two  ladles ; 
one  of  whom  was  Lady  Cecilia.  The 
cards  were  given,  and  the  places  as- 
signed were  at  the  table  of  the  ladies 

•  of  the  Royal  Household.  Two  days 
before  the  ceremony  an  order  was  sud- 
denly despatched  to  the  Managing 
Committee  that  seats  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  Ladv  Mulgrave  at  the  Queens 
table, — the  Duchess  and  Couutess 
having,  in  fact,  refused  to  dine  at  the 
table  originally  appointed  for  them. 
Their  reason  was  obvious ;  they  did 
not  like  their  company.  All  this,  of 
course,  has  been  much  talked  of.  But 
it  luckily  has  not  shaken  the  old  Duke's 
young  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  still  plays  first  fiddle  at  levees, 
wears  his  bhck  cap  with  the  air  of  a 

J^o^e  of  Venice,  and  is  as  fat  as  ever. 


Of  course  rumour,  as  the  newspapers 
phrase  it,  has  been  busy.  But  the 
placability  of  the  illustrious  Duke  only 
shines  the  more  brightly.  Why  does 
he  not  call  his  wife  the  Duchess  of 
Sussex  ?  is  the  general  query.  The 
most  sagacious  profess  themselves  un- 
able to  give  the  answer. 

A  correspondence  has  grown  up  be- 
tween Mr  Townsend  and  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times"  people  of  Oxford. 
Where  are  our  prelates,  when  this 
nonsense  is  going  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  Protestant  University  ?  Tlie 
questions  in  debate  now  are,  whether 
men  shall  turn  their  heads  to  the  east, 
or  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  compass, 
during  the  reading  of  the  Creeds? 
Whether  tlie  clergy  shall  wear  little 
crosses  on  the  tips  of  their  scarves  ? 
whether  they  shall  put  the  bread  and 
wine  on  tlie  table  in  the  chancel  with 
their  own  hands,  or  by  the  hajids  of 
the  churchwarden  ?  whether  they  shall 
put  them  primarily  on  a  little  table 
apart,  or  in  a  recess  in  the  wall? 
whether  they  shall  make  a  bow  to 
them  as  they  advance  to  the  table,  or 
omit  that  piece  of  politeness  ?  Mr 
Townsend,  it  seems,  had  said  cursori- 
ly, that  all  those  tricks  savoured  of 
Popery  ;  Dr  Pusey,  for  it  is  no  less 
than  the  Hebrew  professor  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  who  feels  aggrieved, 
proceeds  formally  to  vindicate  the  or- 
thodoxy of  those  prodigiously  childish 
persons  who  think  that  they  are  thus 
actually  restoring  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  Hume,  in  his  history,  ob- 
serves, with  keen  and  due  contempt, 
"  that  the  most  furious  quarrels  of  the 
sectaries  were  about  surplices,  rails 
to  the  communion-table,  the  position 
of  the  reading  desks,  and  such  other 
trivialities."  And  are  we  to  have  all 
this  nonsense  reneiyedi  and  solemn 
men,  in  doctors*  hoods,  thinking  that 
they  are  not  committing  the  most  ar- 
rant foolery  by  scribbling  either  for 
or  against  them  ?  And  all  this  frip- 
pery, when  the  very  existence  of  tho 
Church  b  at  hazard  ;  when  a  rabble 
of  legislators  in  the  streets  are  howl- 
ing for  her  plunder,  and  Popery,  like 
a  wild  beast,  is  foaming  at  her  thresh- 
old. Let  Oxford  bestir  herself  while 
she  remains  an  University ;  leave  those 
pompous  triflers  to  their  obscure  squab- 
bles ;  and  add  something  manly,  ho- 
nest, and  rational  to  the  national  de- 
fence of  Christianity, 
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Mat  25 — June  2. — The  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 


Early  on  the  25tli  we  left  Rotter- 
dam, on  board  the  Niederrdndische 
Stoomhooten,  which  was  to  convey  us 
by  the  Mensc,  the  Waalj  and  the 
Hhine — since  they  will  insist  on  this 
senseless  triplication  of  names— to 
Cologne.  The  lirst  objects  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  were  two  of  our 
compatriots,  easily  recognised  by  head- 
marK.  The  gentleman  looked  shy, 
and  the  lady  was  rather  smart,  so  that, 
with  true  national  repugnance  to  peo- 
ple "  who  have  not  been  introduced 
to  one,"  we  set  tiiem  down  as  a  couple 
to  be  avoided.  The  same  conclusion, 
formed  on  grounds  precisely  similar, 
was,  as  it  happened,  come  to  by  them 
with  regard  to  your  humble  servants. 
But  we-  had  with  us  that  best  of  all 
breakers  down  of  ceremony  between 
persons  who  ought  to  become  ac- 
quainted— a  lively  young  Alcibiades 
of  Ave  years  of  age.  Our  small  friend 
was  soon  at  high  romps  with  the  Eng- 
lish pair,  having  already  quarrelled 
with  the  lap-dog  of  a  French  family, 
and  been  made  sick  with  the  lent  cigar 
of  a  benevolent  German.  It  was  im- 
possil^c  not  to  make  up  to  those  who 
bad  the  good  taste  to  patronise  him, 
and  so,  before  we  reached  Nimeguen, 
there  had  commenced  an  interchange 
of  civilities,  quickly  ripened  into  inti- 
macy, which  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
strong  mutual  regard,  since  cherished 
by  both  parties. 

*  I  suppose  things  are  better  managed 
now,  but  what  an  inconvenient,  ill- 
served  atfair  was  that  Stoombooten  of 
the  Netherlands !  No  berths — no  beds 
— and  every  sofa,  except  one  on  which 
our  youngster  aforesaid  slept  for  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch,  occupied  by  pas- 
sengers sejant,  packed  as  close  toge- 
ther as  the  hearers  of  a  popmar 
J)reacher.  Our  alternative  was  to 
and  for  the  night  at  the  dull  and  dirty 
town  of  Nimeguen,  or  be  content  with 
such  repose  as  people  of  comfortable 
habits  can  get,  when  seated  on  hard 
cushions,  and  leaning  at  an  angle  of 
23^  on  a  still  harder  table.  The  in- 
bred love  of  locomotion  prevailed,  and 
on  we  went ;  but  the  long  faces  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning  showed 
pretty  plainly  that  a  dozen  hours  more 
of  this  sort  of  thing  would  not  do. 
Ami  so  onr  new  EngYish  friends  easily 
prevnthd  on  ns  to  atop  wifh  them  at 


Dusseldorf,  where  the  boat  arrived 
about  one  o'clock,  with  the  view  of 
posting  from  thence  to  Cologne. 

26.^Pink  and  pale  blue  are  not  ex- 
actly the  colours  1  shall  choose  for  my 
chateau,  when  I  build  one  ;  but  Diis- 
seldorf  looks  all  the  better  for.  houses 
painted  externally  in  these  lively  hues ; 
and  recent  discoveries  have  shown 
that  even  classic  architecture  indul- 
ged in  vagaries  not  much  less  extra- 
ordinary. Nor  are  large  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, tied  over  the  crown,  with 
the  corner  down  behind,  and  a  huge 
basket  balanced  on  the  top  of  them, 
precisely  the  kind  of  head-gear  I  re- 
commend to  my  fair  countrywomen  ; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
belles  of  Diisseldorf  market  looked 
very  well  in  such  a  coiffure,  which 
was  almost  universal.  For  the  rest, 
you  know— or  ought  to  know — that 
this  place  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  where  its  waters  are  joined  by 
the  Diissel — that,  though  once  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  l^rg, 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Prussia — 
and  that,  notwithstandiug  its  trade, 
and  the  picturesque  variety  of  the 

Eublic  gardens,  and  the  process  of 
uilding  new  houses,  so  rarely  seen  in 
this  part  of  Germany,  there  is  really 
nothing  more  to  say  about  it.  The 
so-called  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  a 
mere  imposition,  all  the  good  pictures 
having  been  transported,  by  a  little 
hocus-pocus  of  Congress,  to  the  walls 
of  Munich. 

27 — Drove  by  Benrath,  Opladen 
(where  a  common  pot-house,  to  all 
appearance,  yielded  an  excellent  din- 
ner), and  Dentz,  to  Cologne.  Let  me 
thankfully  commemorate  an  incident 
of  this  day's  journey.  At  Benrath 
we  left  the  carriages,  in  order  to  look 
at  a  palace  and  grounds  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  In  front  of  the 
palace  there  was  a  large  piece  of  wa- 
ter, to  wliich,  as  we  inspected  the  ex- 
terior  of  the  royal  residence,  our 
backs  were  of  course  turned.  Our 
little  boy,  having  no  taste  for  archi- 
tectural elevations,  slipped  away  to 
the  banks  of  the  pond  in  quest  of 
other  amusement.  The  water  for 
some  distance  from  the  edge  happen- 
ed to  he  covered  with  floating  seeds, 
which  the  young  geutlemau  mistook 
for  gravel  *,  and  iu  a  moment  he  had 
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valkeil  into  the  middle  uf  them,  out 
vf  hU  dcplli^  and  over  liis  head.  He 
^re  no  cry  ;  there  was  not  even  an 
audible  splash.  A  few  sccondd  more, 
and  he  was  g'on#  for  ever.     Provi- 

deDtially  at  this  instant  Mr  

turned  round,  and  I  was  startled  by 
seeing  hinn   dart  off  with  an  air  of 
constemation.     Before  we  well  knew 
what  was  the  matter,  he  had  plungrcd 
into  the  pond,  had  saved  our  child, 
and   the  two  were   together  on  the 
bank,  with  the  water  streaming  from 
tlieir  clothes.     "  I  was  vc-ry  ne-ar-]y 
ilrow-ow-owned,"  gasped  the  juvenile 
touxist ;  hut  neither  he  nor  his  pre- 
server were  the  worse  for  their  im- 
mersion .   Years  afterwards  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  this  little  history 
told,  with  a  change  of  parts  between 
Hmie  of  the  actors.     I  had  become 
tlie  liero  of  the  rescue,  and  our  amia- 
ble   friend  was   converted    into   the 
obliged  and  grateful  father. 

'2ft> Taylor  Coleridge,  in  his  Table- 
Talk,  has  done  great  justice  to  C'o- 
I<»cnc,  a  city  of  bad  snioll.«,  which 
neither  the  fragrance  of  Farina's  wa- 
ter, nor  the  fames  of  all  the  incense 
Xftified  about  in  the  gaudy  procei^sions 
of  Holy  Thursday— our  day  within 
it!<  walU— could  charm  away  from  the 
iodignant  nose. 

I. 
"  In  Kohl,  a  (own  of  niouk!}  and  Kones, 
And  itaTcmcnts   faog'd    with   murderous 

ttuoes. 
And  ragfl,  ami  hogs,  and  lii<1rou9  wenches, 
1  counted  twu-and-scvenly  btencheH, 
All  well  defined  and  genuine  HtinkD ! — 
Yc  ii>-in|ilut  tlial  reign  o'er   aewtrs  and 

^nks, 
Tlie  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
I)oih  vraBh  jour  city  of  Colo;:ne ; — 
But  tell  mo,  nymphs !  what  power  divine 
!^haU  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 

IJ. 
"  As  I  am  a  rhymer, 
And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Mr  3!um*8  UudcRheimcr 
And  the  church  of  St  Cieryon, 
Arc  (he  two  things  alone 
That  deserve  to  be  known 
In  the  budy-and-80ul-8tinking  (own  of  Co- 
logne." 

Yet  Ruben$*s  picture  of  St  Peter's 
erudfision,  at  the  church  dedicated  to 
that  apostle,  and  wherein  the  painter 
was  luiptize^,h  unquestionably  a  great 
work,    SqcA  re^J  agony  in  every  /ea« 


ture,  nay  in  every  friiicv,  of  iho  Mif. 
fcrer!      Such   eager   cnndty   in   tlio 
faces  of  the  soldier- exec utiuiicr^ !  The 
canvass  is  actually  turned  to  \\c^\\  and 
blood — a  master- piece  of  ji/tifsirdi  i\r~ 
pressiotif  which  1  take  to  be  a  good 
term  for  the  i*tyle  of  Rubens.     And 
one   word   more  for    Cologne.      Not 
having  been  in  Spain  or  Italy,  1  don't 
think    that   the    Papal    t^ystem    ever 
glared  upon  my  senses,  in  its  genuine 
character,  so  iinmibtakeably  as  in  this 
Archiepiscoi>aI  city.     Kven  in  what  1 
may  call  the  dead  aspect  of  the  Doni- 
kirche  or  Cathedral,  Roman  Catholic- 
ism was  suiKciently  manifest.     Theru 
were  the  quaint  picture?,  and  (lie  car- 
ved ivories,  and  the   Virp^in's  many 
shrines,  and  the  silver  coffin  of  St  Kn- 
gelbert,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Magi- 
Kings,    Caspar,    Melchior,  and   Bel- 
thazar,  with  tlieir  tomb  of  gold  studded 
with   precious   stomas   and   encrusted 
with  enamel,  and  their  hnna^fidt;  skulls, 
surmounted  with  coronets.     Hut  the 
living   Cjithedral,  on   Ascension-day, 
was  still  fnore  striking  to  a  Protestant 
mind.     Fnim  a  full  orchestra,  admi- 
rably  disciplined,    "  music    awoke" 
with   its  most   "  voluptuous  swell.'* 
Six  priest>,  in  gorgeous  raiment,  a\  cro 
officiating   at   the   grand   altar,  with 
"  mops  and  mowes*'  from  which  Shak- 
speare's   "  Shapes"  in   the   Temprst 
might  have  learned  a  lesson.      One 
young  ecclesiastic  opecially  di^gufrted 
us.     He  was  of  a  ruddy  and  jovial 
countenance,  evidently  not  nuuli  ad- 
dicted  to   ascetic  mortilications,  but 
whenever  he  passed,  in  the  course  of 
his  mummeries,  among  the  peo])h>,  his 
eyes  were  strained  upwards,  with  an 
air  of  intense  devotion,  at  which  the 
rest  of  his  face  couhl  not  help  laugh- 
ing.    There  was  another,  "  a  rouud, 
fat,  oily"  canon,  in  bhick  satin  petti- 
coats,   whose  sidelonjr  curtsy,  as  ho 
p:isscd  to  and  fro   before   the   altar, 
woidd  have  been  a  perfect  study  for 
my  great-grandmother,  in  the  era  of 
farthingales,  before  her  first  a])pear- 
anco  at  St  James's.     Then,  no  sooner 
had  we  driven  from  the  church,  than 
we  had  to  draw  up,  in  a  large  square, 
on  encountering  the  progress  of  tho 
Host.     U  halted,  and  we  with  it,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  at  the  door  of 
a  rich  merchant  and  great  devotee, 
who  had  fitted  up  a  glittering  altar 
covered  with  plate  and  wax-\\^\\V^  \o 
greet  it  on  ita  way.    \o\nAg  "wom«ft» 
dressed  hi  virgin  ifVutc,'werc  ^\wf(\sit5 
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vboic  bufeinesA  is  to  know>  as  'vro  uow 
do,  that  the  cunning  Jesuits^  and  their 
Uj  tools*  were  laughing  iu  their  ilecTe!*, 
It  us  all  tbc  while.      When  the  series 
of  attacks  on   Irish  Protestantism  ^  as 
beginnuig  m  the  House  of  (.'ommons, 
iind  had  already  driven  from  the  side 
of  the   Kefunn    Ministry  every  man 
«hoc>e  adherence^  in  a  moral  sense> 
was  worth  haying,  this  eat  was  un- 
baggcdy  without  a  change  of  counte- 
Dancer  bj  the  honourable  member  for 
Tipperary.     Crossing  the  floor  of  the 
llou»o.  With  tluit  unspeakable  air  of 
pertness,    in   which    a    cock-sparrow 
alone  can  rival  hini^  and  clapping  him- 
self down  beside  a  right  honourablo 
gentleman 9    whose    abandonment    of 
place,  power,  an<h  personal  intimacies, 
for  the  sake  of  conscience,  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  acts  of  patriotism 
modem  times  can  boast  of—*'  Put,*' 
Slid  Mr  Shiel,  "  Put  Parlitinientnry 
Fefjrm    to    Catholic    Emancijmtionj 
oud  what  fM  tfOit  exptrt  would  be  the 
prottHce  ?^*     The  cutting  answer  that 
rose  to  the  lips  of  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed—  and   I    only    wish    it    had 
passed  them — was;  "  I  bklilvkd  yoi* 

VV*>^  YOl'R  OATH.** 

But  it  is  too  late,  perhaps,  to  think 
of  these  thingb  now. 

"  Oh  !  Blary,  I  bolieveil  tliee  true  ; 

And  1  was  blest  in  thu4  l)clie%ing  : 
But  now  I  foieve  that  e'er  I  knew 

A  girl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving  !'* 

On,  then,  still  compressing  the  ol- 
factory organs,  until  Cologne  is  left 
far  a-stern,  on  to  tho  Palace- university 
of  Bonn ;  its  stuccoed  halls,  its  wood- 
ed walks,  its  noble  views  of  the  grand 
river,  its  exhilarating  snatches  of  the 
ilittant  landscape,  its  i^TO  students,  its 
Niebuhr,  its  Schlegel,  and  its  Bran- 
dis — the  three  professorial  woithies  we 
were  anxious  to  see,  and  to  whom,  as 
ublic  characters,  and  in  so  far  as  pub- 
ic characters  may  be  fairly  exhibited 
in  black  and  white,  1  shall  presently 
beg  to  introduce  you. 

It  b  ten  to  one,  by  the  by,  that  the 
first  question  put  to  you  by  a  German 
Professor  does  not  make  you  think  him 
mad.  For  example,  1  visited  Gottin- 
gen  in  1824«  Anxious  to  see  all  the 
live  curiosities,  and  lionized  by  a  brisk 
young  Scottish  student,  who  was  read- 
ing law  under  Hu<70 — a  great  juris- 
consult,  and  the  uglicdt  man  in  Europe 
after  Kio^  Otho — /  waited  upon  the 
ceiedntednaturaJist  lilumenbach.  We 


I 


mounted,  I  remember,  several  pair^  of 
stairs  before  we  reached  his  den,   a 
long,  bare,  coarsely  fiirnislied  room, 
where  our  philoso]>her  was  perched  at 
a  higli  <lesk,  with  a  plaster  c;l^t  of  Ro- 

l)ert  Bnice's  liead  on  a  table  near  it 

the  said  caet  having  been  sent  to  him, 
as  he  took  caro  to  let  me  know,  by 
George  IV.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover — at  the  suggestion,  no  doubt, 
of  the  politic  ( 'ount  Munster.  I  havu 
the  visage  of  old  Blimienbach  before 
mc  at  this  moment — the  bold  shrewd 
forehead,  puckered  above  and  around 
the  brows  into  two  conp:iTies  of  intel- 
ligent and  interrogatory  wi  inkles — tho 
shar]),  projecting,  and  most  scrutiniz- 
ing eyes— the  iirnily  compressed  mouth, 
its  h)wer  lip  slightly  protruding,  with 
an  air  of  va>t  di  termination — the  grey 
hair  combed  back — the  grey  whiskers 
standing  out — a  largish  wart  on  the 
rise  of  the  lefk  cheek,  and  another  of 
smaller  dimensions  close  under  the  left 
eye.  "  Prwiy  sir^'  said  he  in  (Ger- 
man, the  inatant  I  had  been  named, 
without  one  syllable  of  preface,  com- 
plunentary  or  otherwise ;  in  fact,  just 
as  my  knees  were  on  the  bend,  in  the 
peculiarly  graceful  attitude  of  sitting 
down — "  what  is  your  npiniou  of  the 
so  Jig  of  the  nitjhtin(jale  f  Is  it  merrif 
or  mournful/'*  Now,  when  an  an- 
cient gentleman  you  have  never  seen 
in  the  whole  coui>c  of  your  previous 
life,  asks  you,  who  are  by  no  means 
known  over  the  civilized  world  as  an 
ornithologist,  and  have  in  truth  very 
little  notion  of  the  specific  ditterences 
between  an  eagle  and  a  tomtit,  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature,  you  are  very  a])t 
to  burst  out  a- laughing  in  his  face.  I 
was  never  addressed  so  abniptly  in 
my  life  but  once,  when  a  west-country 
laird  nished  into  my  study,  threw  his 
canl  upon  my  table,  pulled  down  a 
Pindar  from  the  book-case,  and  de- 
manded to  be  examined  on  a  Pythian 
ode,  particularly  reipiesting  that  1 
would  put  him  on  ///  the  middle  of  a 
senteun  !  But  to  return  to  (tottingen. 
Blumenbach's  odd  query  so  excited  my 
risible  muscles,  that  a  fair  explosion 
must  have  followed,  had  not  the  Pro- 
fessor* s  cduntenance  immediately  flush- 
ed, his  eyebrows  lowered,  and  the 
acute  tone  in  which  he  repeated  it,  in- 
dicated that  he  nuant  the  matter  to  bo 
discus  cd  seriously.  I  gJive  one  glance 
at  his  resolute-lookiu^  moul\\ — saw  \\. 
would  be  best  to  avert  lYie  v^om\x\^ 
iBtorm^  and  btruck  int^  dwY»  ^\w\\35A- 
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tion  without  further  delay.     "  Pardon    no  wonder  she  is  querulous  with  him/ 
my  smile,  Hcrr  Professor!    I  know 


this  momentous  topic  has  been  handled 
by  Plato  himself,  who  more  sensibly 
than  poetically  denies  that  grief  can 
bo  the  exciting  cause  of  song  in  any 
feathered    creature — be    it    swallow, 


And  then  came : 

K,  r.  X* 

**  'Twas  when  the  hawk,  raaraudrr  fell, 
Bore  off  the  dAp])led  I'hiloniel 


t  •   1.A*        1      •  u   1.  -r     Oil  his  crook'd  claws  impaled, 

whoop,  swan,  or  nighfiugale  ;     but  if    ,  ^.^^  ^^,y' ._ 

you  mean  to  ask  mo,  without  reference        ^,„/,^^    '     j  ^^.^^^  h„  ,„_ 


to  thcexciting  cause,  whether  the  strain 
of  Philomel  is  merry  or  mournful  to 
the  hearer t  I  must  maintain,  with  all 
due  submission,  that  this  will  depend 
pretty  much  upon  tho  imaginings  or 
assoi'iations  of  the  said  hcarer*s  mind. 


tjTjnt 

•  HiiaJM»y,  eursc  upon  thy  cries ! 
Where  I  lake  thee,  thou  shall  go, 

Though  the  woods  thy  warbling  prizo; 
Freedom,  if  I  please,  shall  greet  thee, 
But  if  not,  by  Jovo  I'll  eat  thee  ! ' 


!• 


Some  of  us,  you  are  aware,  arc  *  never  *  ^\  *««^  allusion,  however,   was 

merry  when  we  hear  sweet  music'  fomcwhat  too  jocular,  so  I  had  to  fa  I 

Most  of  us  arc  sad  when  we  hear  it  hack  agam  on  graver  argument.  "Look 

under  cover  of  darkness.     Now,  how-  «*  ^^'^  ^^^^«  tragedians,  whose  country 


ever  clearly  learned  twaddlers  in  the 
classical  journal  may  have  proved  that 
tho  nightingale  is  not  mute  in  tho 
day-time,  yet,  to  the  whole  unsophis- 
ticated world,  the  nightintjait  is  a  song^ 
sfer  of  the  night — the  only  bird,  says 
yGlian,  that  sleeps  not — ergo,  to  the 
greater  part  of  us,  it  is  a  melancholy 
melodist.  Besides,  I  have  the  Greek 
poets,  all  of  them  at  least  that  I  can 
recollect  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
in  favour  of  this  view."  And  then, 
you  may  be  sure,  I  rapped  out  to  him 
tlio  verses  of  old  Homer;  those,  I  mean, 
in  the  Odyssey,  wherein  the  an- 
cient crone  of  a  nurse,  liluryclea  by 
name,  modestly  compares  herself  to 
tho  "  daughter  of  Pandareus,  the 
tawny  nightingale  ;  *'  versos  which  the 
Greek  grammarians  and  their  disciple 
Payne  Knight,  with  their  usual  insen- 
Hibiiity  to  the  natural,  the  tender,  and 
the  beautiful,  excido  as  spurious : 

its  y  oVi    nttf^aaUv   )t«irpii,     x^itfnU 
inittf,]  X.  T.  A. 

You  shall  have  them  rendered  into 
the  only  style  of  English  metre  that  is 
a  tit  exponent  of  Homeric  minstrelsy  : 

•*  So  sweet  the  tawuy  ni;{hlingale, 
When  spring's  approaching  steivs  prevail. 
Deep  in  leafy  shades  com]>1ains. 
Trilling  her  thick-warbled  strains, 
And  wakes  for  Itylus  her  wo. 
Laid  by  a  mother's  madness  low  ! " 

"  As  to  Hesiod,'*  continued  1,  <«  he 
puts  the  poor  devil  in  a  false  position, 
in  the  pounce  of  an  iuferual  hawk,  so 


was  full  of  nightingales :  their  senti- 
ment should  have  some  weight  with 
us.  In  ^schylus  the  uightingulc  is 
mournfid  :  witness  the  Supplices  and 
the  Agamemnon.  Sophocles  makes 
the  nightingale  lament :  witness  tho 
Ajax,  tho  Trachinia?,  and  the  Electra, 
though  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  strange- 
ly enough,  is  not  decisive  on  the  point. 
And  with  l^uripidcs — ^pLiintive  Euri- 
pides— the  song  of  Philomela  is,  of 
course,  lugubrious : — witness  the  Hcc  u- 
ba,  the  Helena,  and,  if  you  will  allow 
it,  the  Rhesus.  Then  for  the  Bucolic 
poets,  if  we  must  call  them  so,  Mos- 
chus  may  answer ;  and  of  the  Epi- 
grammatists, though  it  is  not  easy  to 
carry  many  of  these  small  gentry  in 
one's  head,  Pamphilus  at  least  may  be 
cited.  Nay,  oven  your  jolly  dogs — 
the  comic  writers  and  the  satirists, 
respect  the  griefs  of  Philomel.  You 
remember  Aristophanes  in  the  Birds, 
and  what  a  beautiful  lyric  etlusion  ho 
indulges  in,  though  there  may  be  a 
slight  touch  of  parody  in  it."  That 
was  the  preface  to 


tt 


K.  r.  A. 


to  which  Gary  has  done  such  ample 
justice : 

*•  O  come,  my  mate,  break  off  thy  slum- 
bers, 

And  round  thee  fling  thy  pltintive  num- 
bers 

In  a  moist,  melodious  hymn. 

Warbled  from  thy  brown  throat  dim  ; 

For  Itys,  our  beloved  son, 


/  ArutopJ,.  Aves,  Jll.     iJ,M)j.s  i«  addreirflig  th«  nisUtaBoie. 
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Tbine  ami  miue,  now  dead  aud  gone, 

IfiH  tlie  forest  with  thy  moannig  ; 

Till   through    tho    woodbine    bougliH   the 

groaning 
Uf  thy  Toicc  to  Jovc*8  seat  climb, 
Aud  miin;l«  with  the  starry  cbimr, 
Wbcre  golden-tressed  Phicbus  soou 
Shall  answer  in  as  sad  a  tuno, 
From  Ids  ivory- clasped  lyre. 
That  leads  in  dance  the  stately  (|iilrc  ; 
Su'l  from  the  blest  above  nhall  flow 
A  peal  accordant  to  thy  wo." 

•*  Aud  Luciaib  in  his  Gout-Tragedy, 
tings  to  the  same  tunc : 

•*  JUKI  fvxrtfH  ««**  v>tf»,  *.  T.  A.* 

And  tlirough  the  woods  with  nightly  wail, 

And  many  a  tear 

For  Itys  dear, 
Laments  the  Attic  nightingale !" 

By  this  time  the  worthy  rrofc.«sor — 
though  he  was  spared  the  translations 
— Urgan  to  wax  somewhat  impatient. 
"  Well — I  will  not  condescend  to  no- 
tice the  beggarly  Latin  imitators. 
Etcd  Virgirs  Philomela  may  pipe 
beneath  her  poplar  shade,  untroubled 
and  unquoted.  But  you  muni  lintcn 
to  our  noble  English  bards.  What 
Miys  the  Passionate  Pilgrim — whether 
Shakspeare  or  not  ? 

'  As  it  fell  u|>on  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  .^lay, 
Shting  in  a  pleasant  shadr, 
Which  a  grove  of  m)Ttles  made, 
.lieasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sin;;, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring : 
Kvery  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone  : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
l^an'd  her  breast  up  till  a  tboni, 
Ad«]  there  sung  the  dolefullVt  ditty, 
That  to  bear  it  was  great  pity  : 
Me,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  iry, 
Teru,  Tern,  by  and  by.' 

What  says  Milton  ? 

*  And  in  the  violet-cmbroi«!crM  vale, 

Where  tbo  love-lorn  nigbtingalc 
>'iglitly  to  thee  her  scd    song    mourncth 
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well  ? 


What  «iys 


But  this  was 


too  much.  Old  Blumenbacli  seemed 
to  think  ho  had  caught  a  veritable  tar- 
tar ;  and  thinking,  moreover,  that  it 
wa^  no  fun  to  be  lectured  to,  ho  broke 
up  the  sederunt  by  proposing  an  im- 
mediate acyoumment  to  his  museum. 
Thither,  of  course,  I  went,  and  affect- 


ed to  admire  every  thinp^ — liis  grand 
series  of  t^kulls,  in  anti-i'limax,  from 
the  Greek  down  to  the  Hottentot,  and 
from  the  elephant  down  to  the  mousu 
— and  even  his  human  bo<lies,  starved 
to  death,  and  dried  up  itito  unswathed 
mummies,  in  some  confounded  anti- 
septic cave  somewhere  in  Germany. 
Ghastly- looking  objects  they  were ; 
four  of  them — if  I  recollect  rightly — 
one  in  each  corner  of  the  room  ;  and 
fearfully  they  grinned  at  me,  when  I 
lifted  them,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, to  ascertain,  experimentally, 
their  extraordinary  lightnei<s.  But 
his  full  revenge  was  reserved  for  tho 
evening,  when  I  went  to  hear  him 
address  the  students  in  his  aufJitorium, 
1  was  iiibtalled  in  a  chair  of  honour, 
close  to  Blumenbacli  Iiimsclf,  who 
stood  at  a  table,  on  a  kind  of  stage, 
surrounded  with  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
— Br<isf.  Very  animated,  and  very 
amusing  he  was — gesticulating  till  ho 
perspired  most  co])iou8ly — and  draw-^ 
ing  shouts  of  laughter  and  ap])lauso 
from  his  hearers.  And  me  ho  had 
completely  ;it  his  mercy.  Kvery  se- 
cond sentence  there  was  an  allusion  to 
the  Gehhrtv  tins  Emjiaiuf  who  sat  bo- 
side  him — and  to  the  necessary  expo, 
rieucc  which  his  acquaintance  with 
London  houses  and  hotels  must  havu 
given  him,  in  all  the  works  and  ways 
— the  life  and  conversation — of  the 
iiisimuiting  little  animal,  that  formed 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  I  Heaven 
knows  how  many  receipts  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  bugs  the  strange 
man  rattled  over — adding  to  each, 
however,  that  there  was  no  depending 
on  its  eilicacy,  and  always  appealing 
to  me  for  confirmation  of  this  melan- 
choly truth  !  The  wicked  German 
imps  appeared  to  enjoy  all  this  ama- 
zingly. For  my  part,  1  thought  it  in 
very  questionable  taste: — but  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  mortal  like 
Blumenbach,  who  has  been  known  to 
lift  up  his  own  little  daughter  to  tho 
spechnen-table,  in  demonstration  of 
some  physical  theory  he  was  detailing 
to  his  class  ? 

These  episodical  reminiscences  of 
Gottingen  and  Blumenbiich  have  led 
me  far  astray  from  Bonn  and  Niebuhr, 
the  tint  of  the  three  Hhcno- Prussian 
luminaries  on   whom  I  called.     But 
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the  truth  is  that,  thous^h  nothing  could  but  at  the  same  timo  he  himself  spoke 
be  more  unlike  tlian  the  Roman  histo-  English  so  well  and  fluently,  that  it 
rian  to  the  naturalist,  in  both  person  seemed  no  matter,  of  doubt  with  him 
and  demeanour,  the  abniptness  of  that  he  ought  to  converse  with  an 
Niebuhr's  opening  qtiestion  put  me  in  Englishman  in  his  own  tongue.  So 
mind  of  my  former  interview  with  a  down  we  sat,  and  his  catechism  corn- 
German  professor ;  and  I  have  so  of-  monced  instantly — *'  How  mani/  Ro- 
ten  laughed  in  private  over  the  scenes  mftn  Cat/iolica  arc  there  in  GJusgoir  f 
above  described,  that  1  was  determined  Having  met  once  or  twice  with  good 
to  put  them  on  record,  and  so  have  Dr  Cleland  of  that  city,  and  heard  him 
out  my  laugh,  for  good  and  all,  in  learnedly  descant  on  its  statistics,  I 
public.  Now,  however,  we  will  pro-  was  luckily  rcadv  witli  an  answer, 
cecd  in  regular  onler.  And  Niebuhr  was  just  one  of  those  per- 
Thc  simple  dwelling  of  Niebuhr —  sons  who,  with  all  possible  politeness, 
then  historical  professor,  and  ci-HevmU  would  have  set  down  any  ignorance 
jiomau  ambassador — had  nothing  very  on  such  points  as  a  symptom  of  very 
picturesque  or  attractive  about  it.  It  decided  unfitness  to  take  rank  as  a  ra- 
nas  been  burnt  to  the  ground  since  the  tional  creature.  Somehow  or  otlier, 
date  of  my  visit,  but  its  owner  could  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  account  a 
hardly  change  for  the  worse  in  the  man  a  blockhead  because  he  did  not 
pretty  town  of  Bonn.  There  was  no  happen  to  be  conversant  with  my  own 
garden — at  least  on  the  side  of  the  particular  class  of  subjects ;  but  in 
entrance — and  no  view  of  the  noble  political  economists,  statesmen,  horse- 
Rhine,  at  least  from  the  room  which  jockeys,  and  cattle-dealers,  I  have  often 
Niebulir  occupied.  The  house  front-  observed  that  this  propensity  is  very 
ed  a  dull,  narrow  street,  and  the  apart-  strong.  However,  as  matters  stood, 
ment  Niebuhr  sat  in  looked  out  on  no-  the  examiner  and  the  examinee  got  on 
thing  more  inspiring  than  the  opposite  extremely  well  on  the  present  oeca- 
buildings.  A  maid  servant  opened  the  sion.  Niebuhr*s  first  interrogatory 
door,  and  ushered  me  at  once,  without  was  the  prelude  to  a  long,  sifting  sc- 
ceremony  or  announcement,  into  the  ries  of  enquiries  into  the  condition — 
presence  of  the  great  scholar.  He  was  social,  moral,  and  religious — of  North 
seated  before  a  wooden  table,  without  Britain.  Church  and  Dissenters— 
a  cover,  placed  against  the  wall  at  the  Schools  and  Crimes — Smuggling  and 
furtlier  end  of  the  room,  which,  though  Dram-drinking  —  Trade  and  Poor- 
long,  was  shabby,  and  painted,  not  ex-  laws — were  handled,  one  after  ano- 
actly  in  the  style  of  Mr  Hay.  His  ther,  with  immense  animation.  In 
back  was  towards  us  when  the  maiden  tnith,  the  little  mau*s  brain  was  full 
showed  me  in,  but  he  immediately  of  history.  He  was  editing  the  fir»t 
rose  to  receive  a  visiter,  and  there  volume  of  the  Byzantine  Historians — 
was  something  uncommonly  pleasing  he  was  writing  the  History  of  Rome 
in  the  manner  of  his  greeting.  His  — and  he  was  lecturing,  in  the  Uiii- 
addrcss  was  at  once  frank  and  polish-  versify,  on  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
ed,  bland  and  utterly  unassuming —  years.  Thus,  every  topic  he  started, 
ingenuous  was  the  very  term  for  it —  and  every  answer  he  elicited,  seemed 
and  by  which  I  afterwards  described  intended  to  fit  in  to  some  train  of 
it  to  my  companions.  At  the  first  look  thought  that  was  going  on  in  the  in- 
You  might  have  been  inclined  to  call  tenor  of  his  head.  On  the  state  of 
his  appearance  insignificant ;  but  the  morals  his  scrutiny  was  especially  se- 
quick  eye,  and  the  mobile  features,  of  vere — and,  what  between  whisky  and 
which  I  retain  the  general  impression,  illegitimate  births,  it  mui^t  be  acknow- 
without  being  able  at  this  moment  to  ledged  that  it  was  difiicult  to  make  out 
draw  a  more  distinct  picture  of  them,  such  a  case  as  a  patriotic  individual, 
would  soon  have  convinced  you  of  who  has  no  notion  of  showing  a  pack 
your  error.  There  was  that  about  him  of  foreign  rascals  the  bad  cards  in  his 
which  slightly  reminded  me  of  Lord  hand,  must  have  wished  to  establish. 
Jeffrey,  if  you  could  imagine  Lord  For  he  Rtnck  to  one  like  a  terrier  at  a 
Jeffrey's  quickness  and  good-nature  badgor-bait.  There  was  no  fighting 
without  his  britlinn<ry.  He  had  heard  him  off  with  general  replies  and  round 
meg-ive  some  messRge  in  (iemian  to  numbers,  i,  for  ray  part,  should  have 
/va-  Jass,  Hs  we  approached  Inm,  and  been  glad  to  state  the  average  of  chil- 
remarked  upon  that   circumstance  ;  dreu  irreguVarly  VvegoUctv — bastords 


i*  tno  cfiar-f!  a  wonl,  1  ituppos^ey  for  as    1  Iia\c  alludi-fl   to.     Still  it   ^\;i> 
the  retiucd  ears  and  eyes  of  the  prcsiiit  straD«:e  tluit  al)out  litL-rary  tupiLS  coii- 
xeii'Tutiou — a  half  per  cent  lower,  for  iiectcd  with  Scotland,  whiToof  I  migJit 
.1  • -.'rUin   class   of  artisans,  than  the  be  supposed,  as  it  chanc-i'd,  to  be  mure 
I'r(nii\#lo  amount.     Hut  he  remarkcil  master  than  of  stati>tits,  he  seemed  to 
;i  5l:;:bt  hesitation,  and  did  not  ^c^t  till  eare  little^alas  for  the  fame  of  Modern 
tils?  .-.ddilional  half  per  eent  was  wnui^r  Athens  ! — and  to  know  evi-n  les;*.   A3- 
ii.it  of  his  reluctant  informer.     So  he  tonishcd,  for  instance,  he  w:u4  to  hear 
ar  .7r/  have — and  be  hang\l  to  him —  that  the  (jerman  laiiguaprc  and  litera- 
ilie  ixaet  ]in>portion  of  tipirit-shops  to  turc  were  now  i^tudied  with  some  /i*al, 
the  y-l:iees  for  the  sale  of  other  com-  and — as  we  flattered  ourselves — with 
iiiirhtios,  in  one  of  our  larperaanufac-  some  suceey.*,   to   the    north   of   the 
Itriii^  towns — the  seats,  a^eordinp:  to  Twec*d.     "  Ah  !  is  it  so  ?     And  what 
NVhi^.Kadieai  doctrine,  of  the  most  do  you  y:i'nerally  be<rin  with  ?  In  your 
\'.nuou.<i,  vise,  and  enlightcne<1  part  own  case,  for  example  ?'*     I  told  him 
of  our  Parliamentary  constituency.    1  1  had  broke  ground  with  SchilliT,  and 
I -ever  met  but  with  one  man — a  noble  that  1  ventured,  whatever  the  eriticn 
aRil  distinguished  member  of  the  House  might  say,  to  ])refer  that  noble  poet  lo 
<if  Cnmuii'ibt — who  was  sn  prying  in  (>oethe — that   I   thought    he   had    a 
iiii  «]uesi ions,  so  marvellously  <]uick  in  much  more  catholic  spirit   than   the 
<Ir;iwu]g  the  right  conclubion  from  a  author  of  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Meister 
f.iir  answer,  and  so  unsparingly  severe  -*and  that  the  latter,  if  1  might  ven- 
ill  his  exposure  and  demolition  of  an  ture  to  tell  ///'///  so,  was  too  (ierman 
rmfair   c»r  an  absurd  one.     What   a  to  make  the  same  de(>p  impression  tui 
•  ipil^.l    committee-man,   thought    I !  the  imiversal  mind  of  civilized  huiuii- 
Aml    certainly  if    any    thing    could  nity  as  Schiller,  by  his  capital  produc- 
fi'lieve  the  solemn  dulncss,  the  formal  tion^,  had  d(»ne  and  would  coutinue  to 
frivolity,  and  the  ostentatious  inibeci-  do.     I  su])])ose  Nicbuhrdid  not  agree 
lity,  of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  it  w-ith  me,  for  he  would  touch  ou  no 
would   be   the  presidency  of  such  a  specific  work  of  Si-hiller's  except  his 
j»¥rson   5is    Niebuhr  —  with   force   of  WtifUnstein,     That,  he  allowed,  was 
mind  sutlicient  to  keep  in  order  the  a  tin  at  thiiuj,     A  nil  even  this  praise  1 
witnesses,  and — what  is  rather  more  expected  him  to  retract  immediately* 
tiilncult — the    members.      The    first  at)er^\ards,  when  he  began  expatiating 
lime  I  entered  a  committee-room,  a  on  the  evil  tendency  of  historical  fic- 
;;no<l-naturcd     senator    assured    me,  tion,  and  the  mischief  done  by  what  he 
*•  H*'re  you  will  see  a  vast  deal  of  the  chose  to' call  the  fthnsimj  tkctptious  of 
s'ffut  iiiiv/ltcf  of  the  House  of  ('om-  Walter  Scott.     My  l)loo<l  was  uj)  at 
nions.**  Alas!  1  saw  and  heard  notliing  this  treason  to  our  immortal  country- 
but  it;j  hjtptarhusjhihf — each  member,  man.    That  ho  is  the  foremost  man  of 
4>  it  struck  me,  striving  with  his  neigh-  genius  since  the  birth  of  time,  with 
hour  how  lie  sliould  put  tlic  most  ridi-  the  Bole  exceptions   of  Ilomcr    and 
'-nlon<  queries  ;  and  evidently  Intent,  Shakspeare,  has  long  been  a  firmly- 
iiut  on  evolving  truth  cr  attaining  a  settled  article  of  my  creed,  and  which, 
practical  benefit,  but  on  exhibitin?r  his  like  his  own  Haron  of  Bradwardine,  1 
<-wn  imagined  clevoriic>s,  or  propping  would  not  "  admit  tiie  discharge  <if  a 
rip  the  lamencis  of  his  own  fantastic  whole  battery  of  cannon  within  point- 
theories,  blank  distance,  as  an  apology  for  no- 
1   complimented    Niebuhr    on    his  glccting**  to  maintain.  Clearly,  there- 
knowledge  <»f  iletails,  with  regard  to  fore,  it  never  would  have  done   to 
tuples  i»ecuUjirly  Hriti^sh,  and  on  the  strike  one's  flag  at  once,  for  the  mere 
excellence  of  his   Knglish.     "Olil'*  'yw;  fiijit  of  a  Teutonic  savant,     I 
said  he,  "  I  spent  a  winter  in  Kdin-  dared  Niebuhr  ti)  cite  an  instance  in 
burgh,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  did  which  the  moral  impressions  of  true 
not  quite  throw  away  my  time."     He  history,  or  the  lessons  in  hniriau  cha- 
had  been  acquainted,   I  found,  with  racter,  to  be  derived  from  that  source, 
Professor  Dngald  St«'wart,  and  other  have  been  injured  by  fictitious  distor- 
Hterar}'  worthic'*  tif  iliat   place  and  tion  or  cmU'llishnicnt  on  the  part  of 
fiM.     Hence  the  kiiowhdgr  ili  iil,i\cjl  Sir  Walti-r.    Ami  as  to  the  mere  facts 
in  lii>  heading  qinsiioUN  ami  a  jj;irt  at  if  )ii^Iory,in:iny  oVtl\CTic^(Av\\VM*AVce- 
Itfast  of  the  hitifrt'fit  with  wlik-h  lit*  in-  \y  be  remembered  at  a\\,\!L  \V.  Viwc  woX 
trvduccii  hmI  di<cu^'t  //  smh  i>n}tjvcti^  tor  tJie  vivid  colownug  sA  6V\i:V  \iuV<it^ 
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as  Slmks|)oarc,  Schiller,  and  Scott. 
"  And  was  it  not  Charles  Fox,  no 
mean  authority,  who  nscd  to  sa^  that 
Sliakspcaro  is  tho  only  historian  of 
England  worth  reading,  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  her  annals  ?'* 

If  Niebuhr  gave  in,  to  a  slight  de- 
gree, on  this  head,  ho  compensated 
himself  for  such  a  measure  of  candour, 
or  civility,  by  emptying  whole  vials  of 
bitterness  on  Scott*s  Life  of  Napoleon. 
What  a  scries  of  amiable  cnticisms 
are  recorded  in  my  journal  on  that 
theme  I    "  Our  only  doubt,"  it  ap- 
pears,  "  must  be  wnethcr  the  matter 
or  tho  manner  of  the  book  bo  more 
contemptible.     Scott  has  committed 
the  common,  but  fatal,  error  of  mis^ 
taking  his  subject.  His  book  is  neither 
the  l^c  of  Napoleon^  nor  a  history  of 
Murope  during  the  times  of  Bonaparte. 
It  is  not  minute  enough  for  the  first; 
it  is  not  comprehensive  enough  for 
the  second.    It  is  not  a  biography  ;  it 
is  not  a  history.     Many  transactions 
of  Napoleon*s  reign  he  has  not  known, 
or  has  not  examined  with  a  searching 
spirit.     Tiiere  are  unpardonable  mis- 
takes as  to  points  in  which  the  most 
ordinary  vigilance  would  have  pre- 
vented error ;  mistakes  of  geography, 
osiiecially  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
Vliich  a  glance  at  a  good  map  might 
have  precluded  ;  mistakes  of  nomen- 
clature ;  and  frightful  slips  of  the  press, 
which  should  not  have  been  overlook- 
ed." 

Then,  as  to  the  manner — "  the  style 
is  that  of  a  newspaper  powtkred  with 
metaphors,  or  crammed  with  illustra- 
tions that  smell  rankly  of  a  poct*8 
common-place  book.  And  these  are 
repeated  to  the  last  excess  of  self-pla- 
giarism. Thus,  it  is  hard  to  say  now 
often  over  we  have  the  lioman  Sibi/l 
and /ttr  volumes — Lord  Byron's  Earth- 
(juahe-voice  of  victory — the  Indian 
tvorshipping  the  Sun — and  others  ejuS' 
dem  farinte.  Moreover,  the  metaphors 
are  often  false.  The  resolution  of 
some  one  is  said  *  to  grow  sterner  in 
the  air  of  Italy,  as  some  substances 
will  melt  only  in  certain  kinds  of  gas.* 
And  the  grossest  example  of  bathos 
ever  met  with  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
character  of  Wellington :  *  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  is  one  of  those  gifted  indi- 
viduals, on  whom  the  destinies  of  tho 
world  are  seen  to  turn — as  a  door  upon 
fh  hinges  r'' 
It  was  easy  to  cap  that  gpecimen  of 
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bathos,  bad  as  it  may  be,  out  of  the 
sublime  Milton  himself: 

"  Fair  morning  yet  betides  thcc,  Son  of 

God, 
After  a  dismal  night ;  I  heard  the  wrack 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle  ;  but  my- 
self 
Was  distant ;  and  these  flaws,  though  mor- 
tals fear  them, 
As   dangerous   to  the   pillared   frame   of 

heaven, 
Or  to  tho  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 
Are  to  tho  main  as  inconsiderable. 
And   harmless,   if  not  wholesome,  as  a 

sneeze 
To  mans  less  universe,   and   soon    are 
gone." 

And  all  that  Niebuhr  could  say  did 
not  prevent  me  from  reading  over 
again  that  very  Life  of  Nnpoleon, 
within  a  month  from  the  period  of  our 
conversation,  with  immcuisc  enjoy- 
ment, and  as  an  excellent  preparative 
for  visiting  the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
groat  warrior's  last  campaigns. 

After  this  topic  had  been  fairly 
hunted  down,  it  was  natural  to  pass  to 
the  historic  labours  of  the  learned 
Professor  —  whereof  the  Professor, 
though  unquestionably  a  modest  man, 
was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  dis- 
course. He  talked  with  perfect  de- 
light of  the  translation  of  his  fin>t 
volume  by  Messrs  Hare  and  Thirl- 
wall,  and  with  equal  loathing  of  an 
abortive  attempt  which  had  preceded 
it.  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  he  said,  had 
not  only  spoken  for  him,  but  thought 
for  him  in  English.  It  was  the  most 
perfect  transfusion  he  could  remem- 
ber of  a  man's  very  soul — an  absolute 
m^Jempsychosis,  And  this  acknow- 
ledgment he  afterwards  expressed  iu 
his  dedication  of  the  Byzantine  scries : 
"  Julio  Carolo  Hario,  et  Connoi>o 
Thirlwallo,  Cantabrigicnsiss  Trini- 
tatis  Collegii  sodalibus,  quonim  ope 
Historia  mea  Komana  a  Hritannis 
prorsus  ita  ut  earn  auimo  concrpi  pa* 
trioque   Sermonc    conscrij/si    legitur, 

EYN0IA2      KAI      EYKPrEriAS      F.NKKA 

B.  G.  Niebuhrius."  Whether  these 
classical  compliments  were  actually 
penned  at  this  time  I  know  not ;  but 
he  showed  me  some  sheets  of  Dexip- 
pus,  Eunapius,  &c.,  that  were  lying 
on  his  table,  and  to  which  the  dedica- 
tion I  have  cited  was  afterwards  pre- 
fixed. He  added,  that  a  French  ver- 
sion of  his  history  was  then  in  pro- 
gress, but  that  every  attempt  to  clothe 
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his  thoughts  in  that  language    and  return  to  England,  let  me  give  you  a 

idiom  musty  he  feared,  bo  a  failure,  line  for  Hermann;** — then,  with  an 

«  I  tried  the  thing  myself/*  »aid  he,  economy  of  paper  that  would  have 

'■  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  olf.  done  ercdii  to  Alexander  Pope,  he  cut 

No !  no  !  Tliey  will  never  make  mo  a  off,  with  a  lar^e  pair  of  scissors,  a  vor}' 

Frenchman!*'  narrow  >tnp  from  u  folio  sheet,  and 

His  engagement  with  the  Byzantine  wrote  the  oU'erud  introduction, 
authois  he  reprcisciited  a^  a  mere  di-        This  was  to  be  our  sole  meeting,  for 
version,  taken  up  for  the  sake  of  va-  I  was  forced  to  leave  Bonn  the  neit 
riety,4iud  to  relieve  the  severer  toil  of  morning.    His  adieus,  on  a  retrospect, 
his  Roman  resean*hcs.    Most  scholars  appear  very  melancholy :  "  As  soon 
would  have  treated  such  an  undertak-  as  my  Uoniaii  History  is  finished,  I 
ing  as  a  more  serious  matter ;    but  mean  to  allow  myself  a  long  holiday. 
Niebuhr  was  eminently  ^iX:V«»cf — one  My  first  excursion  shall  be  to  Groat 
who  made  labour  its  own  reward.    It  Britain,  and  you  may  count  u])on  my 
struck  me,  however,  that  some  part  of  returning  your  call."    I  petitioned  fur 
the  execution  of  this  Byzantine  pro-  a  more  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  his 
joct  had  disappointed  him,  and  that  he  company, and  assured  him  that,  though 
was  cooler  about  the  business  than  I  lived  at  some  distance  from  London, 
would  have  been  quite  natural  under  to  which  he  would  go  in  the  first  place, 
other  circumstances.    He  abused  Din-  the  mail-coach  would  whisk  him  down 
dorf  very  heartily  fur  his  management  to  me  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
of  one  portion  of  the  intendeti  series,  hour,  stoppages  included.    The  spirit 
"A  goiKl  head — a  good  head — but  of  enquiry  was  roused  again,  and  the 
will  work  fur  nothing  but  money  !"  (,2ueen  of  the  Netherlands  had  to  wait 
I  would  fain  liave  got  him  to  open  some  minutes  longer,  until  1  had  com- 
on  the  Academic  system  of  Btmn  and  muuicated  all  I  knew — Nimrod*s  ar- 
other  German  universities.     Of  his  tide  having  not  yet  seen  the  light— 
own  connexion  nt  itli  them  he  had,  cer-  concerning  English  posting,  Knglish 
taiidy,  no  reason  to  bo  ashameil.    He  staging,  and  matters  relating  there- 
was  doing  his  duty  zealously — lectnr-  unto.     And  not  even  Nimrud's  '*  old 
ing  to  two  hundred  students,  and  en-  gentleman  of  the  last  century"  could 
thu>iastieally  admired  and  beloveil  by  have  looked  more  aghast  than  did  the 
thern.     Vet  he  evidently  avoided  the  learned  Niebuhr  at  the  idea  of  such 
»uliject — conscious,  i>erha])s,that  there  travelling    as    1    described    to  him. 
L*  liardly  any  thing  in  the  st/stem,  as  "Gotf  iM-unhr!**  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
iiucli,   which  a  sensible  and    sober-  I  should  commit  my  limbs  to  convey- 
niinded  man  can  approve.     I  remem-  auces  of  that  kind!  I  must  be  content 
ber  only  his  telling  me — and  Schlogel  with  more  sober  proceedings.    Never- 
made  the  same  remark — that  the  phi-  theless,  1  promise  you  a  visit." — Al- 
lological  studies  of  the  young  Papists  ready  his  days  were  numbered  I   The 
at  Bonn  freciuently  ended  in  detach-  Uumun  History  was  never  to  be  fi- 
ing  them  from  Popery  and  the  piiest-  nished  ;  and  tliat  visit  was  to  be  left 
houd.     Whether  they  exchanged  their  unpaid. 

old  creed  for  Protestantism  or  infidel-         Leaving  Niebuhr,  I  repaired  to  the 

ity,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  did  residence  of  Schlogel. 
nut  specify.  What  a  contrast !     Truly,  August 

At  last  two  hours  had  flown  away,  Wilhelm  von  Schlogel — Professor  of 

and  Niebuhr  was  obliged  to  recollect  Roman    Literature    and   Antiquities, 

that  he  had  to  pay  his  eourt  to  her  and  Teacher  of  Sanscrit — is  a  mon^ 

Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  splendid  and  imposing  personage  than 

Of  the  royal  presence  in  Bonn  we  had  his  illustrious  colleague.     For  this  I 

already  been  made  disagreeably  aware  was  scarcely  prepared,  having  heard 

by  her  Majesty's  preoccupation  of  all  of  him,  in  England,  chiefly  from  those 

"  the  best  inns*  best  rooms** — and  I  who  had  seen  him  figuring    as  an 

DOW  observed  that  the  Professor  was  humble  satellite  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

decorated  with  his  knightly  ribbon,  Allow  me  to  retain  that  astronomical 

and  dressed  for  a  visit  of  ceremony,  image,  since,  although  mental  light 

He  entrusted  me  with  a  message  for  was  rather  reflected  by  her  from  him 

Frh-tlerick  Thiersch,  in  case  we  should  than  the  contrary,  yet  he  unmiestiun- 

inchide  Nhuiich  in  our  ruute — "  and,  ably  revolved  in  au  orb\l  (A*  >n\\w\\  v\\o 

It*  yon  are  to  he  in  Li'ipv'e  on  your  wa.«  the  centre^  and  o^roA  aw^  \\\\w^  ^K 
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really  to  believe  ibatthe  ilLs^emination 
of  sceptienl  opinioos—or  wliat  he  call- 
ed **  tue  free  scupv  uf  the  liuiiiaii  luiiid 
ou  facred  topica** — was  uuder  prudi- 
grious  restraints  in  England.  I  as- 
sured him  tliat,  provided  the  sceptic 
did  not  outrage  common  decency  in 
point  of  Manner,  his  matter  nught  be 
communicated  to  the  reading  public 
with  cTery  facility. — "  And  why/' 
said  hCf  **  this  mighty  tumult  among 
a  portion  of  you  English  about  some 
passages  in  Niebuhr's  book  r  Wliat 
]»ossible  appearance  of  scepticism  can 
your  Puritans  discover  there?'* — I 
tamed  to  a  passage  not  fur  from  tlie 
beginning :  "  Tho  fallacy^  which  Lb 
still  so  general,  that  tribes  of  a  com- 
mon stock  must  have  sprung  genealo- 
r^ally  by  ever-widening  ramifications 
from  a  single  root.  This  fallacy 
escaped  detection  among  the  ancients, 
perhaps  because  they  admitted  many 
races  of  men  originally  diffurent.  They 
nho  do  not  recognise  such  a  plurality, 
bot  ascend  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestois, 
betray  that  they  have  no  idea  of  lan- 
guages and  their  modifications,  unless 
they  cling  to  the  miracle  of  a  confu- 
sion of  tongues ;  a  miracle  wlilch  may 
*uffice  wit/i  re»f>ect  to  suvh  rairs  as 
preneRt  ho  striking physival ttifferenci: J** 
— *'  These  sentences,*'  I  said,  "  ap- 
peared to  me  e<|ual]y  erroneous,  as 
they  regarded  tho  philusophy  of  speech, 
and  the  physical  history  of  man,  but 
at  any  rate  they  went  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  Scripture."  "  Of  Si'.ripture, 
mv  dear  sir  r  Not  at  all.  You  are 
thinking  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  But 
Adam  means  merely  man,  or  human 
wtture.  God  created  Adam :  tliat  is, 
be  created  human  nature.  Observe 
that  in  Scripture — since  you  will  ap- 
peal to  it — this  is  the  true  significa- 
tion of  Adam.  Thus,  to  put  off  the 
old  Adtim,  is  to  put  oif  the  old  intin-^ 
the  old  hftinan  nature"  "  What,  then, 
Mr  Professor !  Was  it  human  nature 
that  fell  into  a  deej}  sleep,  and  had  tfte 
iih  taken  from  its  side  ?  Was  it  hu- 
man nature  that  It  red  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  l/ajnt  a  sou  in  his 
oim  Idleness,  antl  called  his  uame  Seth  f 
Or,  even  when  we  read,  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  are  all  made  alive 
—IS  not  Christ  an  individual — a  per- 
Kon — and  can  the  antithesis  be  com- 
plete, unless  Adam  be  an  individual 
likewise?"  Schlegel's  look,  at  my 
last  quotation,  convinced  nie  tliat  it 
voold  have  been  useleM  to  hint  at  tbo 
doetrio9s  of  original  sin  and  the  atone^ 


ment — both  of  which  would  he  shaken 
to  the  very  foiindatloii,  were  we  to 
.surrender  that  tiui',  hi>luric  perbun- 
ality  of  the  lather  of  mankind,  which 
Niebuhr  has  treated  with  so  little  de- 
ference. 

The  Scriptures— Old  and  New — 
command  small  revoriMu-e  from  thesi^ 
disciples  of  the  rational  school. 
Schltigel  laughed  outright  at  the  no- 
tion of  relying  on  the  (/cnuinmess  uf 
the  books  of  the  ( )ld  Testament.  ''  1 
don't  agree,"  said  he,  '*  with  all  the 
arguments  of  (leseuius  on  this  head. 
On  some  of  them,  Chpeeially  those 
drawn  from  stylo  and  idiom,  1  should 
not  lay  much  stress.  Dut  1  perfectlv 
acquiesce  in  his  conclusion.'*  Witli 
all  this  looseui^ss  of  religious  senti- 
ment, Schlegi-1  supports  a  high  stand- 
ard of  morals,  and  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  liceutiousnets  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Honn  and  its  vicinity.  Gross 
enough  it  must  be,  since  even  the  most 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  . 
forbidden  pilgrims  in  this  neighbour- 
hood— at  least  such  as  last  beyond  a 
day.  There  are  an  iiiihiity  of  chapels, 
shrines,  and  holy  images,  at  G odes- 
berg  and  elsewhere,  to  which  super- 
stition used  to  attract  numerous  vota- 
ries of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  results  of 
their  joint  devotion  were  too  oHen  of 
a  kind  peculiarly  oflbtisivo  to  kirk-ses- 
sions and  parish-beadle^s  in  Cjreat  liri- 
tain.  No  field-preaching  or  luve-feast 
in  summer  evenings  could  be  more 
prolific. 

Schlegel  and  I  parted  rather  coolly. 
My  orthodoxy  had,  without  doubt, 
lowered  me  much  in  his  esteem.  He 
even  dissuaded  me  from  viewing  the 
Koman  antiquities  colh^tcd  at  Bonn, 
of  which  he  holds  the  key.  This,  to 
be  sur^,  might  proceed  ])artly  from 
liizincss,  wherewith  the  students  tax 
him  pretty  roundly.  They  proclaim 
their  respect  for  his  high  talents  ;  but 
"  he  is  too  indolent,''  they  say,  "  too 
fat,  and  perhaps  too  witty,  to  be  a  good 
working  and  teaching  professor." 

1  had  few  minutes  left  for  a  call  upon 
Urandis— the  amiable  and  excellent 
Urandis — whom  I  had  once  met  at 
Oxford,  in  the  year  18*20,  when  he  was 
there  together  with  Immanuel  Kekker, 
making  preparations  frir  an  edition  of 
Aristotle.  Bekker,  witli  his  wonted 
indonutable  industry,  soon  despatched 
the  text,  but  Brandi8*s  commentary', 
though  now  daily  expected,  \vi\a  w\3\ 
yet  made  its  appearaivee.  \\.  nt«i& 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  at  onco  Tecx)^- 
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Truth  alone  is  our  objeot>  and  if  any 
of  the  views  we  seem  to  advocate  are 
fiiUe,  we  are  open  to  conviction,  and 
shall  readily  confess  and  sock  to  repair 
our  errors.  In  the  mean-time,  we 
need  offer  no  apology  for  calling  at- 
tention to  these  pamphlets,  which  we 
shall  take  in  the  order  they  appear  in 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

*'  PctcT  the  Great,"  begins  the  author 
of  **  Tho  Proj^ress  anvl  present  Posilioii 
of  Russia/*  '*  eleven  years  after  llie  battle 
of  Pultawa,  established  a  line  of  posts  from 
the  Volga  to  tho  Dun,  to  protect  his  coun- 
try from  the  incursions  of  the  unsubdued 
tribes  to  the  south.  The  Russian  frontier 
posts  are  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
and  hcyond  it,  seven  hundred  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  position  they  then  occu- 
pied. 

"  As  a  question  of  general  history,  it 
mifi^ht  be  interesting  to  enquire  by  what 
inenns  Russia  has  been  enabled,  besides 
lier  acqiiiMiions  in  Kurope »- including 
riulinti,  In;:ria.  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Cour- 
lun  I,  Lithuania,  and  tho  mo^t  important 
jiart  of  tho  rcmainds^r  of  Poland,  tho 
Southern  Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  Rossara- 
bia,  kc.  &c. — to  :icipiiro  at  the  same  time 
nn  extension  of  her  southf.rn  frontier,  in- 
L-iinlin*  a  t'Tritory  eipial  to  Franco  or 
Spain.  But  t^io  enquiry  becomes  infi- 
nil^'ly  more  intcreiitiuij  when  it  is  regard- 
ed with  rctVrciice  to  tho  j)olIlical  conse- 
quiMics  of  her  ajjgratuliz.^inent  in  A^ia, 
and  to  the  li.:i;ht  wijich  may  bo  thrown  on 
her  views,  anvl  the  princiides  of  her  policy, 
by  an  cxt^mination  oi*  the  courst?  she  baa 
pur.suMl  where  her  procoedings  were  lenst 
expos?'!  to  the  scrulinv,  or  controlled  bv 
the  iuflujuce  of  European  nations.** 

W'c  believe  that  our  reilecting  read- 
ers will  think  so  t<^o ;  and  we  shall, 
accordingly,  first  take  a  short  sketch 
of  tlic  conduct  and  result  of  the  cn- 
qiiry  i:i  tho  pamphlet  before  us,  and 
then  examine  a  little  into  the  nature 
of  the  facts  and  reasonings  by  which 
it  is  K^nided. 

The  pithy  exordium  we  have  just 
(luotod  is  followed  up  in  the  three 
first  chapters  by  an  account  of  Peter 
tho  Great's  progress,  and  that  of  his 
successors,  in  extending  the  territories 
of  his  empire,  particularly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Cau- 
casian states  ;  aiul  a  blacker  catalogue 
of  crimes,  contemplated  and  perpe- 
trated— of  nefarious  intrigues — of  un- 
just and  oppres-^-ivo  wars — of  treaties 
violated — of  promises  unworthily  bro- 
ken— of  treachery,  massacre,  and  piU 
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lage — the  dark  annals  of  history,  irhc- 
ther  heathen  or  Christian,  can  scarcely 
produce.  The  designs  of  Russia,  con- 
ceived by  Peter,  advanced  by  his  relict 
Empress,  pressed  forward  with  stern 
and  unsparing  vi^jour  by  the  second 
Catharine  and  licr  unprincipled  fa- 
vourites, and  eagerly  persevered  in 
by  Alexander,  are  hcie  dragged  to 
light,  held  up  to  the  world's  legard, 
and  demonstrated  by  facts  as  well  as 
by  inductive  proof. 

Tho  fourth  chapter,  in  continuing 
this  remarkable  narrative  of  usurpa- 
tion and  aggrcasion,  calls  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  obvious  trutli,  that 
Russia  musthave  some  ulterior  motive, 
in  the  vast  expense  of  blood,  treasure, 
and  reputation  sb^ehas  incurred,  to  over- 
leap the  srtiipendous  chain  of  Caucasus 
— so  perfect  and  admirable  a  natural 
boundary  to  the  southern  frontier, — 
some  object  far  more  important  than 
tho  acquisition  of  provinces  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  cobtly  appen- 
d.if^es  to  the  empire.  "  These  (says 
the  writer")  can  be  valued  or  valuable 
only  inasmuch  as  they  afford  f.icili- 
tics  for  arriving  at  some  great  end, 
which  would  in  her  estimation  remu- 
nerate her  for  all  that  might  be  expend- 
ed in  attaining  it."  On  no  oth^r  grounds 
would  her  policy  be  iutelli>:ible."  This 
ulterior  object  is  after  wan  Is  laid  bare 
— but  the  chapter  in  (I'lei^tion.  which  is 
chielly  occu])ied  with  her  proceedings 
a^.iinst  Persia  down  to  the  peace  of 
Goolestan  in  IS  14,  presents  the  reader 
with  a  sketch  of  the  ori-iiu  and  growth 
of  tlie  movlern  connexion  of  Great 
liritaiu  with  IVr.-ia.  It  terminates 
witli  a  si:rnal  instance  of  the  shuillin^ 
conduct  of  Ihisbian  ue-rotiators,  and  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  Kus.sian  Govern- 
ment, in  the  n  tcutiun  of  the  district 
of  Talish,  in  spite  of  the  soleum  pledge 
given  by  General  Riteschaff,  Governor- 
General  of  Georgia,  and  plenipoten- 
tiary on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of 
Goolcstan,  that  it  should  be  restored 
by  the  Emperor. 

The  fifth  chapter  carries  on  the  de- 
tail of  this  system  of  mingled  force  and 
guile  ;  points  out  the  various  means  by 
which  tiie  Russian  Government  and 
authorities  sowed  discord  among  the 
Persian  chiefs,  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish an  influence  which  met  with  in- 
finite resistance  from  the  disgust  which 
they  themselves  personally  inspired ; 
and  lays  open  the  insidious  and  ne- 
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£uiooi  means  hy  which  it  forced  on 
Persia  that  war  which  was  terminated 
only  hy  the  peace  of  Jerhcmaiichaif 
and  the  loss  of  Erivan  Nakshivan  and 
many  other  important  districts  or 
strongholds*  besides  more  than  two 
millions  of  treasure  paid  as  inriemnity 
money  to  the  conquering  party ! 

In  the  sixth  chapter  the  scene  is 
changed  to  Turkey,  where  similar 
Ecenes  are  enacted  in  succession  by 
the  same  performers,  and  eyery  engine 
set  in  motion  to  promote  the  disorgan- 
ization and  increase  the  feebleness  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  with  equal  suc- 
cess as  in  other  quarters.  For  though 
the  sagacity  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
bis  gigantic  achievements  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  interfered  more  than  once 
with  the  designs  of  Russia  in  Turkey, 
and  rendered  the  four  years*  war  which 
vas  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bucha- 
r^t,  successful  as  it  was  in  its  military 
operations,  unproductive  of  any  solid 
acquisition,  except  that  of  the  province 
of  Bessarabia  —  (the  importance  of 
which  was  then  not  comprehended) — 
her  intriguing  and  shifting  policy  pro- 
moted the  Greek  rebellion  and  tinal 
separation  of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  involved  the  Porte  in  a 
war  with  Persia,  secured  to  herself  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  of  Aluman, 
produced  the  destruction  of  its  fleet  at 
Navarino,  and  finally  goaded  on  the 
Sultan  to  the  fatal  and  disastrous  war 
of  1828-9.  This  war  (continued 
through  two  campaigns,  which  were 
scarcely  less  destructive  to  the  Russian 
than  the  Turkish  armies,)  was  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and 
gave  to  the  Czar,  who  had  so  often 
disclaimed  all  intention  or  desire  to 
aggrandize  his  d6minions,  "the  for- 
tresses of  Anapa,  &c.,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  portion  of  the  Pashalic  of  Ak- 
hilska,  including  the  fortresses  of  Ak- 
hilska  and  Akhilskellek,  and  Kerlwas, 
and  the  islands  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube — stipulated  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fortress  of 
Georgiova  (and  Ihaila),  and  the  aban- 
donment by  Turkey  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  to  the  distance  of  se- 
veral miles  from  the  river — effected  the 
permanent  separation  of  Moldavia  and 
Walacfaia  from  Turkey  by  sanatory 
regulations  which  connected  them  with 
Russia,'*  &c.  &c.  (see  page  106  ;)  and 
beudes  all  this,  it  developed  further 
tndmore  sweeping  projects,  which  the 


advantageoui  positioii  thus  attained 
enabled  the  ruler  of  Russia  to  pursue 
with  good  hopes  of  success. 

Next  in  succession,  and  not  less  af- 
fecting the  welfare  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  Turkey,  comes  the  rebellion 
of  Mahomed  Alice  under  notice,  and 
the  fruitless  application  for  aid,  in  this 
his  hour  of  need,  of  the  Sultan  to  Eng- 
land and  France — both,  alas!  devoid  of 
the  requisite  maritime  meatis  of  afford- 
ing it  (England  devoid  of  maritime 
means !  1) — and  his  Highnesses  unwill- 
ing acceptance  of  the  fatal  proffered  as- 
sistance of  Russia,  in  order  to  save  his 
throne  from  the  hands  of  his  rebelHoos 
vassal ;  the  notorious  treaty  of  Hun- 
kiar  Skelessee  with  its  not  less  well- 
known  separate  article,  which  virtu- 
ally gives  to  Russia  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Black 
Sea,  provided  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  chose  to  ratify  so  gross  an  en- 
croacnment  on  their  rights.  The  fruits 
of  this  transaction  arc  all  displayed  in 
a  light  which  tears  the  mask  from  the 
much  and  often  boasted  forbearance 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Czar,  and 
shows  it  in  its  true  colours — especially 
that  signal  moderation  which  "  had 
induced  him  to  refrain  from  seizing 
the  capital  of  a  friendly  sovereign 
who  had  sought  his  aid  ;*'  and  the  liber- 
ality which  led  him  to  abandon  a  por  • 
tion  of  the  indemnity  money,  stipulat- 
ed for  at  Adrianople,  while  he  retained 
in  pledge  for  payment  of  the  rest,  Si- 
lesia, one  of  the  principal  keys  of  the 
Danube.  The  aanger  to  our  trade 
with  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  from 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Russia,  "  oc- 
cupying positions  beyond  the  Arazes 
in  Persia,  and  beyond  the  Danube  in 
Turkey,*'  with  "  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  Caspian,  and  command  of 
the  Black  Sea — controlling  the  mouths 
of  the  Ktir  on  the  one,  and  of  the 
Danube  on  the  other  —  within  nine 
miles  of  the  only  road  of  communica* 
tion  by  which  British  manufactures 
and  produce  can  arrive  at  Armenia  and 
Persia,**  is  all  clearly  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  the  expediency  of  curbing  the 
ambition  and  rebellious  movements  of 
Mahomed  AUee  Pashah,  not  only  as 
being  dangerous  to  Turkey,  but  as  in- 
jurious to  all  those  powers  who  are  in- 
terested in  preserviijg  her.  The  inti- 
mate connexion  which  ought  still  to 
unite  the  in£ant  state  of  Greece  to  her 
former  mistress  in  bonds  of  amity 
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which  the  foregoing  ones  have  exposed, 
that  we  cannot  resist  stating  the  mo- 
mentous facts  which  it  dbcloses  to 
oar  readers,  in  the  language  made  use 
of  by  the  author,  to  show  how  widely 
the  professions  of  moderation  and 
abrogation  of  all  lust  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, so  oilcn  put  forth  by 
Russia  to  Europe,  are  at  variance  with 
her  acts. 

**  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that 
Bassia  has  advanced  her  frontier  in  every 
direction  ;  and  even  where  the  Caspian 
Sea  api»eared  to  ])resent  an  impediment  to 
her  progress*,  she  hns  turned  it  to  advan- 
tage by  appropriating  it  to  herself.  It 
will  bo  seen  that  the  plains  of  Tartary  have 
excited  .her  cupidity,  while  the  more  civil- 
ised nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
dismembered  to  augment  her  dominions. 
Not  content  with  this,  she  has  crossed  into 
Amrrica,  and  there  disputes,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  her  engagements  to  England,  the 
right  of  our  merchants  to  navigate  the 
rivers  that  debouch  on  its  western  coast. 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  acquisitions  she 
has  made  from  Sweden  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  that  ancient  kingdom  ; 
that  her  acqui9itions  from  Poland  are  as 
large  as  the  whole  Austrian  empire  ;  that 
the  territory  she  baa  wrested  from  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions  of 
Pma^ia  exclusive  of  her  Rhenish  provin- 
ce» ;  and  that  her  acquisitions  from  Tur- 
key in  Asia  are  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
smdUer  states  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, taken  together  ;  that  the  country  she 
has  conquered  from  Persia  is  about  the 
lize  of  England  ;  that  her  acquisitions  in 
Tartary  have  an  area  equal  to  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and 
that  the  territory  she  has  acquired  within 
the  last  64  years  (since  1772;,  is  greater 
in  extent  and  importance  than  the  whole 
immense  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before 
that  time. 

"  These  are  facts  which  rest  on  no  doubt- 
ful evidence ;  yet  they  are  such  as  may 
well  startle  every  thinking  man  who  has 
not  previously  reflected  on  them,  and  such 
as  no  one  who  desires  to  reason  on  the 
present  state  of  Europe  or  Asia  ought  to 
disregard.  Every  poriion  of  these  vast 
acquisitions,  except,  perhaps,  that  in  Tar- 
tary^ haa  been  obtained  in  opposition  to  the 
views,  the  wishes,  and  the  interests  of 
England.  The  dismemberment  of  Sweden, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  the  conquest  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  have  all  been  in- 
juriona  to  British  interests;  and  though 
•OHM  of  them  found  favour  for  a  time,  and 
for  ■  price  given  si  Vienna  and  Berlin, 


even  the  kingdoms  that  have  shared  her 
spoliations  can  now  regard  them  with  no 
other  feeling  than  alarm. 

*'  The  power  and  resources  of  Russia 
lie  in  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  Vol- 
ga, not  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia ;  and  her 
empire  in  Europe  has  been  nearly  doubled 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century.  In  64 
years  she  hits  a'lvanced  her  frontier  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  ]Munich,  and  Paris ;  she 
has  approached  4jO  miles  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  she  has  appropriated  the 
capital  of  Poland,  and  she  hns  advanced 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  from  which,  when  Peter  1. 
mounted  the  throne,  her  frontier  was  dis- 
tant three  hundred  miles.  Since  then  she 
has  stretched  herself  forwards  about  one 
thousand  miles  towards  India,and  the  same 
distance  towards  tho  capital  of  Persia. 
The  regiment  that  is  stationed  at  her  fur- 
thest frontier  post  on  the  western  shore  of 
tho  Caspian  has  as  great  a  distance  to 
march  Iwtck  to  Moscow  as  onward  to  Al- 
tock  and  the  Indus,  and  is  actually  fur- 
ther from  St  Petersburg  than  from  La- 
hore, the  capital  of  the  Seiks.  The  bat- 
talions of  the  Russian  Imperial  guard  that 
invaded  Persia  found,  at  the  termination 
of  the  war,  that  they  were  as  near  Her&t 
as  the  banks  of  the  Don ;  that  they  had 
already  accomplished  half  the  distance  from 
their  capital  to  Dehlee ;  and  thatf  there- 
fore, from  their  camp  in  Persia  they  had 
as  great  a  distance  to  march  back  to  St 
Petersburg  as  onward  towards  tho  capi- 
tal of  Hindostan-  Mean- while  the  '  Mos- 
cow Gazette  '  threatens  to  dictate  at  Cal- 
cutta the  next  peace  with  England,  and 
Russia  never  ceases  to  urge  the  Persian 
Government  to  accept  from  it,  free  of  all 
cost,  officers  to  discipline  its  troops,  and 
arms  and  artillery  for  its  soldiers,  at  the 
same  time  that  her  own  battalions  are  ready 
to  march  into  Persia  whenever  the  Shah, 
to  whom  their  services  are  freely  offered, 
can  be  induced  to  require  their  assistance. 

**  Thus,  while  she  accuses  the  more 
popular  governments  of  Europe  of  a  de- 
sire to  subvert  existing  institutions,  Russia 
herself  is  undermining  every  throne  with- 
in her  reach.  That  of  Poland  she  has 
pulled  down.  Since  the  battle  of  Nar  a 
she  has  never  ceased,  by  intrigues  and  ^y 
force,  to  distract  and  encroach  upon 
Sweden ;  since  the  battle  of  Pultawa  she 
has  continually  sought  the  subversion  of 
Turkey ;  since  the  peace  of  Newstadt,  she 
has  perseveringly  pursued  her  conquests 
in  Persia,  her  intrigues  in  Germany ;  and 
her  ambitious  projects  are  a  source  oC 
continual  alarm  to  Auslm.  ¥txuc«  wia 
threatened  with  Invasion,  lo  toTC«  'w^iiVX. 
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a  gOTernment  it  had  rejected, 
taught  to  beUeye  that  Its  tranquillity  can 
only  be  secured  when  it  shall  be  hers. 
Pmisia  purchases  forbearance  by  acquies- 
oence  in  the  views,  and  even  the  caprices 
of  the  Emperor,  and  submits  to  the  indig- 
nities and  plunders  of  Kalish.  Hostile 
restrictions  are  directed  against  the  com- 
merce of  England,  and  her  empire  in  the 
East  is  openly  threatened  with  attack.  In 
the  wilds  of  Tartary,  on  the  cast  and  on  the 
west  of  the  Caspian,  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  on  the  Baltic,  and  northward 
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Greece  is     500,000  men,  and  the  frequently  re- 


iterated declarations  of  France  and 
England ;  and  he  argues  that  these 
powers  should  now,  while  it  may  yet 
be  time,  demand  from  Russia  sub- 
stantial guarantees  fur  her  future 
conduct,  both  iu  regard  to  violence 
and  intrigue,  rather  than  wait  till 
matters  shall  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
dition whicii  will  render  war  unavoid- 
able. 

"  The    only   nation,"    saya    he,    "  iu 
Europe,  that  attempts  to  aggrandize  itself 


to  the  Frosen  Ocean,  on  the  frontiers  of  tV^^^^'.^f P^r^?,°l^^."^^?!*.*'°^^^^ 
y  China  and  the  coast  of  America — every 
where  we  find  her  a  successful  and  perse- 
vering aggressor.  With  a  larger  extent  of 
territory  than  ever  before  was  subject  to  one 
eroum,  she  thirsts  insatiably  for  more,  and 
studiously  directs  all  her  ener^^ics,  not  to 
the  means  of  improvement,  but  of  further 
acquisition." 

After  this  clear  and  startling  expose, 
the  right  of  all  the  kingdoms  or  states 
whose  interests  are  injured  by  the  past 
conduct,  or  threatened  by  the  future 
designs  of  Russia,  to  oppose  them,  is 
deduced  from  the  primary  and  cogent 
duty  of  self-preservation;  and  tlie 
writer  goes  on  to  observe,^* 

**  If  we  find  that  a  government  has  for 
more  than  a  century  steadily  pursued  an 
important  object  through  many  successive 
reigns,  and  has  sacrificed  about  a  million 
of  its  subjects,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  money,  in  its  efforts  to  attain  it ;  if, 
year  aftei  year,  we  find  it  renewing  these 
•flbrts,  and  accumulating  its  means  to 
effect  its  purposes ;  if  we  find  it  steadily 
advancing  towards  its  accomplishment, 
and  resorting  to  the  same  means  by  which 
it  lias  brought  about  a  similar  result  else- 
where, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
continues  to  entertain  the  same  views ;  and 
if  it  disavows  them,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
It  to  show,  not  by  words  only^  but  by  acts, 
that  its  policy  is  changed ;  but  if  instead 
of  disavowing,  it  lias  admitted  them,  there 
can  be  no  need  of  further  evidence.  Such 
is  the  position  of  Russia  in  relation  to 


The  only  state  whoso  preponderance  and 
ambition  threaten  to  disturb  the  general 
tranciuillity,  is  Russia.  The  only  power 
that  seeks  to  put  down  any  existhig  go- 
vernment, is  Russia.  All  nations  except 
Russia  seek  only  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  countries — to  preserve 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  build  up  rather 
than  pull  down.  Russia  alone  threatens  to 
overturn  thrones,  subvert  empires,  and 
subdue  nations  hitherto  independent.  It 
is  for  her,  therefore,  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world  by  retiring  from  the 
menacing  position  she  has  occupied,  thus 
afi'ording  the  guarantees,  the  confidence  in 
her  future  intentions,  which  will  permit 
Europe  to  repose  in  safety." 

These  guarantees  are  named.  The 
force  of  public  opinion,  awakened  of 
late,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
conduct,  has  induced  the  Emperor, 
with  a  show  of  generosity  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  has  rather  improved  than 
deteriorated  liis  position,  to  comply 
wi£h  one,  the  least  of  all  these  requi- 
sitions, to  affect  compliance  with 
others,  and  to  reiterate  those  stale 
protestations  of  moderation,  good 
faith,  and  magnanimity,  which  are  so 
cheap,  but  whicli,  nevertheless,  have 
done  him  so  much  good  service  ;  but 
those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted* 
with  the  subject,  will  agree  with  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  when  he  avers, 
that  Russia  has  parted  with  nothing 
which  she  could  have  kept,  and  has 


Ttarkey  and  Persia, — such  the  evidence  of    proved  by  her  acts  that  the  projects 


her  views  and  her  objects.  Her  inten- 
tions, therefore,  cannot  be  doubtful  if  she 
remains  unopposed,  and  would  not  be 
less  so,  were  she  now  to  deny  them." 

That  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  successM  execution  of  these 
designs  is  great,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
powers  affected  by  it,  is  proved,  ac- 
cording-  io  our  author,  bv  tne  avowed 
deternuDation  of  Austria  to  oppo§e 
tbe  occupation  of  ConstaxitinojAe  with 


she  stands  convicted  of  having  formed, 
are  still  as  earnestly  and  as  diligently 
pursued  as  ever. 

Such  is  a  short  precis  of  this  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  the  arguments  and 
deductions  contained  in  which,  resting 
as  they  do  upon  facts  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  must,  we  think,  carry 
conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
It  is  proved  tWt  \\\e  Tv\^t^,  w  Oq- 
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▼KnnieDt  of  Russia^  hnvc,  in  accord- 
ance with   a  system    commenced  by 
Peter  the  Great,  proceeded  for  a  con- 
lory  pist,  with  unswerving  and  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  in  a  course  of 
conquest  and  territorial  agi^ranjlize- 
meni  at  the  expense  of  their  breaker 
neighbours^  in  defiance  oi'  treaties  and 
pledgres — />«r  Jtts  e(  ntfus — and  in  the 
teeth  of  constantly  reiterated  proti  sta- 
tions of  p^ood  faith  and  modcralion  ; 
t'::at  they  continue  still  so  to  do,  and 
in  fome  instances  seniple  not  to  avow 
tbeir  ultimate  intentions;  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  doubt  thaf,  nnle>3 
prevented,  they  will  still  pursr.c  tlioir 
course  of  ambition  and  conquest.    Hut 
many  of  the  territorial  acquisiiions  of 
Russia,  though  won  by  a   vast  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure,  are 
not  only  valueless  in  themselves,  but 
sources  of  constant  expense  and  oiu- 
barrassmcnt.     The  inference  is,  that 
tbese  are  not  so  won  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  the  attainment  of  some 
ulterior  objects  to  which  they  may  bo 
conducive. 

One  of  these  objects,  .is  is  demon- 
strated both  by  inductive  proof  and 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  well  «t5  by 
direct  avowal,  is  the  desire  of  gaii;ing 
a  position  from  whence  Uu«:.>ia  mny 
hold  the  power  of  Great  nritiiin  in 
check,  by  menacing  the  tranquillity, 
if  not  the  existence  of  r*ritish  India,  ;;s 
the  herself  is  open  in  the  Baltic  to  the 
attack  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  rf-:n- 
merce. 

The  success  of  these  schemes,  which 
include  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  the  occu])ulion  of  C.jn- 
staniinople  and  the  Dardimellcs  ;  ::i;d 
which,  if  unopposed,  are  not  onlj  jrac- 
tieable,  but  easy  of  arcom})li>hnient, 
would,  it  is  argued,  be  deeply  injuri- 
*ous  to  the  interests  of  Eurojie  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  England  in  parlicular. 
It  is  therefore  for  En'^lind,  possessed 
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which  an  outlay  of  millions  may  here- 
after be  in:ule(|uate  to  purchase. 

Now,  the  only  point  in  these  con- 
clusions which  achnity  of  a  difT-reneo 
of  opinion,  is  the  extent  of  danger  to 
be  apprehin<!o»l  to  Europe  at  large, 
and  to  Esi^l.ind  iu  particular,  from  the 
suci'Css  of  Hu^sii.  It  is  this  very 
point  wliich  the  autlifjr  of  the  second 
pamphlet  di.-pntes  ;  and  we  an*  now 
to  examiu''  ti.e  groaritis  on  which  he 
doe^  .-o. 

This  ];.iin;;hUt,  entitled  '•'  Russia," 
is  dividud  into  four  eliaptcrs.  The 
^!^st  of  tl:('5ij  is  headed  **  llus-fia,  Tur- 
key, and  England,"  and  purports  to 
show  forth  tho  respc.'tive  relations  be- 
tween these  cuinitries.  The  subject 
is  opened  hy  a  rem  irk,  that  iu  former 
tiiufs  n<'w  wars  have  usuall}  been  pre- 
ceded hy  false  alarms,  ealeulated  to 
excite  the  public  mlml ;  and  the  au- 
thor insinuates  that  the  ])res(  ut  Go- 
vernment of  this  count  rv,  *•  intluenced 
by  an  aristoera^  y  essentially  warlike,"  ' 
m:iy  not  bo  jjeifeetly  innocent  of 
giving  rise  to  such  alarms,  for  the  pur- 
p'j-^e  of  exeitiijg  the  British  nation  to 
a  war  witli  rais^ia.  The  efiect  thus 
])rodueed  on  t!ie  public  mind  he  be- 
lieves to  be  so  great  as  to  tend  strongly, 
in  spite  of  a  profinuid  ignc^rance  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  case,  to  promote 
a  hostile  move  inent  in  a  cause  which 
he  eoiiecives  to  involve  no  point  of  in- 
t'.rost  ir!)i)ort,'iit  to  Great  Britain ; 
a.ul  lie  even  declares  Ms  conviction, 
1*1. it  wt'-.-i"  1^1 -.-la  to  subjugate  Turkey, 
Eii;;lu!id  would  g.\in  rather  than  lose 
by  the  event,  lie  depr^cates,  never- 
thelc^-,  the  imputation  v.hich  he  seems 
to  ai:lieipate  of  advocating  the  cause 
of  Russian  ag^TCSsion  and  violence  ; 
and  while  cxhi'dtiug  tlie  nature  of  the 
Rus.vian  government,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions, in  most  favourable  contrast  to 
those  of  Turkey,  he  repudiates  the 
possible  ehar^^e  of  palliating  the  act  of 


not  only  of  India,  whieii  s/te  is  bound    spoliation  which  should  substitute  those 


to  prutKct,  but  of  a  promising  trade 
with  Central  A>ia,  to  bo  the  foremost 
in  opposing  these  schcmos.  Tor 
this  purpose  she  shoultl  interfere  lirm- 
ly  and  effectually  to  preserve  the  in- 
te;jrity  of  Turkey  and  PerMa,  taking 
every  needful  precaution  for  checking 
the  farther  ay»pr«\ich  of  llussia  to- 
wards her  Indian  frontier.  S!:c  may 
thus  prevent  a  war  which  otherwi>e 
must  sooner  or  later  break  forth,  and 
assume,  at  comparatively  t riding;  cuat, 
that  secure  and  commimdhig  posture 


of  tlie  one  for  the  other,  and  still  more 
of  seekin""  to  induce  Eu'j'land  to  sine- 
tion  su'-h  a  measure,  however  benefi- 
cial it  might  prove  to  herself.  His 
object,  he  declares,  is  only  to  persuade 
the  people  of  England  that  their  best 
wisdom  would  be  to  take  no  part  in 
quarrels  so  remote. 

Tlic  author  next  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  Turkish  Uiilion  as  a  barba- 
rous race  of  Tartars,  tierce  ^u^  wtv* 
sparing — iU  Government,  cs*oriu\\a\\'j 
cruel  and  intolcraT\t,  as  destt\xv:\vjQ  \vx 
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its  spirit  and  demoralizing  in  its  ope- 
ration— chang^g  the  fairest  and  most 
favoured  regions  of  the  earth  into  de- 
solate wastes,  annihilating  commerce 
and  agriculture,  and  benumbing  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  the 
human  soul.  He  descants  on  the 
brutalizing  influence  of  the  Mahomc* 
tan  religion,  and  consequent  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  ridi- 
cules the  notion  that  the  Turks  either 
understand  or  would  take  any  mea- 
sures to  promote  freedom  of  trade ;  ap- 
pealing, in  support  of  his  assertion,  to 
the  conduct  ot  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment in  shutting  up  the  Black  Sea 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Russia,  who  sti- 
pulated at  the  peace  of  Kainaijce  (in 
1774),  that  it  should  bo  opened  to  hor 
own  ships,  and  afterwards,  as  he 
states,  in  1829  procured  the  freedom 
of  navigation  in  that  sea  to  those  uf  all 
nations.  * 

After  dwelling  at  considerable 
length  on  this  revolting  picture  of 
ignorance,  cruelty,  and  oppression — of 
haughty  masters  and  abject,  crafty 
slaves — of  fertile  lands  all  waste — de- 
populated towns  and  empty  ports — 
the  author  changes  his  theme  to  Rus- 
sia, which  ho  dcscrihcs  as  a  mighty 
empire  of  thirty  nations  or  tribes, 
comprising  GO  millions  of  inhabitants 
— spread  over  "one-half  of  Europe, 
one-third  of  Asia,  and  a'  portiuu  of 
America  ;'*  but  delicient  in  **  identity 
of  language,  habits,  and  character," 
and  that  condensation  of  its  inhabit- 
ants which  is  essenticil  to  the  strength 
of  nations;  immense  tracts  being  ut- 
terly desert,  while  others  are  pco])lod 
only  by  roving  tribes,  or  half-subdued 

barbarians From  this  dLSiTiption,  in 

proof  of  the  correctness  of  whidi  he 
adduces  statistical  facts  he  inters  that 
Russia  is  vastly  inferior  in  j)oint  of 
power  to  England  or  France,  and 
barely  equal  to  Prussia  in  that  respect, 
and  therefore  no  logithnatc  object  of 
dread.  That  were  she  to  consult  her 
true  interest,  instead  of  seeking  the 
extension  of  her  dominions  by  con- 
quest, and  thereby  rendering  her  popu- 
lation still  more  diversilied  and  hetero- 
geneous, and  consequently  increasing 
her  weakness,  she  should  lay  herself 
out  for  improving  the  vast  tracts  of 
fertile  laud  she  possesses — for  iucreas- 
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ing  her  inland  navigation,  intersecting 
the  country  with  railroads — **  foster- 
ing the  accumulation  of  capital,  the 
growth  of  cities,  and  the  increase  of 
civilisation  and  freedom.'*  Rut  while 
she  persists  in  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
she  must  but  become  (Liy  by  day 
more  feeble  and  less  formidable — and 
**  what  then,"  exclaims  our  author  tri- 
umphantly, *'  becomes  of  our  apprehen- 
sions about  the  safety  of  India,  or  the 
possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands — the 
freedom  of  the  Mediterranean — our 
maritime  superiority?"  &c.  &c. 

After  this  burst,  which  appear*  to 
awaken  his  enthusiasm,  the  "  Manu- 
facturer** speculates  upon  the  results 
which  (arguing  from  those  that   at- 
tended the  etibrts  of  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva)  he  con- 
ceives would  certainly  follow  the  oc- 
cupation of  Constantinople  by  Russia, 
and  the  lapse  of  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions into  the  hands  of  the  (^zar,  in  a 
strain  which  savours  more  of  the  vi- 
sionary than  of  the  cool  and  deliberate 
statesman,     lie   assumes   that  these 
results  "  would  not  at  least  be  less  fa- 
vourable to  humanity  and  civilisation 
than  those  which  succeeded  her  con- 
quests in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  a  century 
ago.      The   seraglio   of   the    Sultan 
would  once  more  be  converted  into  the 
palace  of  a  Christian  monarch ;  the 
lasciviousness  of  the  harem  would  dis- 
appear at  the  presence  of  his  Christian 
empress ;  those  walls,  which  now  re- 
sound only  to  the  voice  of  the  eunuch 
and  slave,   and  witness  nothing  but 
deeds  of  guilt  and  dishonour,  woidd 
tlien   echo   to  the  voices  of  men  of 
learning,  or  behold  the  assemblr.go  of 
high-souled  and  beautiful  women,  of 
exalted    birth   and  rare   accomplish- 
ments— the   virtuous   companions  of 
ambassadors,  tourists,  and  merchants 
from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.      \Vc 
may  fairly  and  reasonably  assuii^e  that 
such  consequences  would  follow  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople ;  and  can 
any  one  doubt  that  if  the  Government 
of  St  Petersburgli  were  transferred  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  splen- 
did  and  substantial    European    city 
would,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  spring" 
up  in  place  of  those  huts  which  now 
constitute  the  capital  of  Turkey?"  &c. 
&c.  &c.  (Page  7.) 
This  eulogium  by  anticipation  of 
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the  energy  and  ma^iificcnce  of  the 
fotnre  conquerors  of  Turkey^  is  fol- 
loved  by  an  equally  laudatory  sketch 
of  the  encouragrement  given  by  the 
Government  of  St  Petersburg  to  trade, 
heightened  by  contrafct  with  tlie  worsj 
than  apathy  alleged  against  the  Turks 
iathis  lespect.      Aud  the  author  con- 
tends  that    the    commerce  ^f    Eng- 
land could  net  bo  otherwise  than  bene- 
fited by  the  transfer  of  the  Turkish 
capital" to  Russia.    That  power,  he  in- 
^&ts,  could  not  and  never  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  restrictive  system, 
Tthicii  would  defeat  her  own  purpose 
of  fostering  trade  and  manufactures. 
"  Commerce/'  he  observes,  **  cannot 
in  the  present  day  turn  hermit.**     A 
satiou  wluch  would  encourage  com- 
merce and  manufactures  must  open 
its  port^  to  all  the  world  ;  and  London 
beini*  the  metropolis  of  the  monied 
irorid,  England  would,  he  contends, 
come  in  for  its  share  of  advantage  in 
all  cases  of  extension  in  trade;  be- 
rau^e  round  her,  as  the  centre  of  the 
rommercial  and  financial  system,  !ill 
nations  must  revolve,  and  be  more  or 
less  influenced  in  their  transactions. 

We  must  pa<s  over  with  a  bare  no- 
tice our  author's  beautiful  and  well 
mcritetl  tribute  to  the  peaceful  trophies 
of  "  Watt  and  Arkwright,"  so  hap- 
pily contrasted  with  the  barren  and 
blood-stained  laurels  of  Potemkin  and* 
Suwarrow,  but  Ic^^s  wortldly  or  fairly 
set  in   rivalry  againt^t  the   deeds   of 
Nelson  and  Wellington ;  and  glancing 
only  at  the  succeeding  comparison  of 
the  progress  of  En^Lnd  iu  her  path 
of  improvement,  with  that  of  Russia 
in  her  couric  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, we  arrive  at  his  pithy  and 
rtiiking,  butwe  believe  perfectly  well- 
founded  assertion,  that  '*  the  four  ma- 
nufacturing districts  of  England  alone 
'—comprehending   Laneasiiire,  York- 
shire,  Cheshire,    and   Staffordshire — 
could,  at  any  moment,  by  means  of 
the  wealth  drawn  by  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  its  population,  from  the  na- 
tural' resources   of  this   comparative 
»peck  of  territory,  combat  with  suc- 
cess the  whole  Russian  empire."    But 
we  must  dissent,  for  reasons  hereafter 
to  be  given,  from  his  further  proposi- 
tion, that  the  navies  of  Liverpool  and 
HuU    **  could    blockade    within    the 
waters  of  Cronstadt  the  entire  Russian 
marine,  and  annihilate  the  commerce 
of  St  Petersburg,**  at  this  time,  as 
**  herodfter  tbey  might  her  Oeets  of  the 
toutb  mtbin  the  Sea  of  Marmora,** 


A  very  unsparing  attack  upon  the 
colonizing  system — the  disease  of  ac- 
quisitiveness, as  the  author  reputes  it 
— of  Great  Britain,  follows  this  note  of 
defiance  to  Russian  ships  of  the  line 
aud  bayonets  on  the  part  of  Manches- 
ter looms   and   Liverpool   merchant- 
men.  He  charges  England  with  being 
as  much  addicted  to  violence  and  rob- 
bery as  Russia  ;  presses  into  the  ques- 
tion the  African  deserts  appended  to 
the  Cape,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia, to  show  that,  within  the  last 
100  years,  our  own  territorial  acquisi- 
tions have  exceeded  those  of  Russia, 
and  demands,  with  what  face  Great 
Britain,  who,  for  the  love  of  spoil  and 
gain,  forced  weaker  and  unwilling  na- 
tions into  wars,  can  fall  foul  of  the 
Czar  for  acquisitions  made   in  wars 
into  which  he  was  constrained  in  self- 
defence  to  repel  the  attacks  of  fierce 
and  lawless  nations  ?    He  even  hazards 
an  assertion,   upon   the  authority  of 
Malte  Brun,  that,  were  the  truth  duly 
known,  in  robbing  from  Poland,  Rus- 
sia but  reclaimed  what  was  her  own, 
and  paid  back  old  scores  of  rapine  and 
pillage.     But,  leaving  this  pait  of  the 
question,  which  he  probably  felt  to  be 
untenable,  he  adroitly  shifts  his  ground 
of  attack  to  tlie  uses  made  of  their  re- 
spective plunder  by  each  of  the  rival 
robbers ;  and,  while  repeating  his  pro- 
test against  misrepresentation,  he  enu- 
merates the  benetitB  which   he   con- 
ceives Russia  to  have  bestowed  upon 
the  nations  she  has  conquered,  in  such 
a  strain  as  to  leave  on  the  reader  s 
mind  the  impression — though  the  as- 
sertion is  not  made  in  direct  terms — 
that  Russia  has  been  at  least  as  great 
a  benefactor  of  her  acquired  subjects 
as  Great  Britain  has  of  hers.    The  in- 
stances he  gives  are  not,  indeed,  very 
happily  selected,  and  his  alleged  facts, 
however  high  the  authority  on  which 
they  are  asserted,  are  unfortunately 
rather  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  par- 
ticularly  as    regards    the    Caucasiau 
tribes,  the  Crimea,  and  the  principali- 
ties of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.    It  is 
with  a  defence  of  Russian  inferferenco 
in  the  affairs  of  these  states,  and  praise 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  others, 
that  this  chapter  closes. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to 

Poland  and  its  relations  with  England 
and   Russia,  together  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  weakness  and  \)q^^t- 
ty  of  the  last  power.    T\ve  &\i\\vc)x  t^- 
peats  bis  abnegation  of  ^vLBldf^Vcv^  ^« 
robberies  committed  on  ^at  eovvDlrj 
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by  RutsUi  but  professes  to  explain  Dudley  Stuart,  which  he  terms  **  a 
the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  to  compendium  of  all  the  accusations, 
show  the  inexpediency  of  interference  suppositions,  fears,  dangers,  and  sus- 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  piciuns,  of  which  the  subject  b  sus- 
Poland.  He  gives  a  laboured  descrip-  ceptiblo,"  for  the  alarming  picture  it 
tion  of  the  long-continued  anarchy  presents  of  the  future  growth  of  Rus- 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  the  sian  dominion  and  power, 
people  of  that  country  groaned,  pre-«  The  intrinsic  weakness  of  Russia, 
▼ions  to  the  first  partition,  from  the  the  groundlessness  of  alarm  on  the 
corruption  and  wickedness  of  the  iy-  score  of  her  schemes  in  progress,  and 
rannical  nobles ;  and  deduces  from  her  impotence  either  to  infringe  on 
thence  the  conclusion,  that  the  subse-  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  any  manner 
quent  fall  of  Poland  «  was  a  triumph  or  degree,  or  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  justice,  without  which  its  history  of  India,  is  the  next  subject  brought 
would  have  conveyed  no  moral  for  under  consideration  ;  but  the  argii- 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  But  though  ments  made  use  of  to  prove  his  asscr- 
the  punishment  was  a  righteous  in-  tions  are  more  specious  and  plausible 
fliction,**  he  continues,  *'  we  need  not  than  practically  sound,  and  the  facts 
vindicate  the  executioners.**  adduced  in  support  of  them  partial  and 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  forth  the  inconclusive.  He  ridicules  the  notiou 
happy  change  which  he  asserts  to  of  Russia  becoming  a  great  commer- 
kave  attended  the  transfer  of  the  cial  power  while  unfriendly  to  and 
country  from  the  native  to  Russian  unaided  by  Great  Britain;  and  asserts, 
sway— always  protesting  against  at-  that  while  her  own  carrying  trade  is 
tributing  the  smallest  merit  to  the  not  in  her  own  hands,  it  is  impossible 
instruments  ; — and  after  much  in  this  that  she  can  compete  for  naval  suprc- 
sense,  appeals  to  his  readers,  to  say  macy  with  England,  who  is  in  pes- 
whether  they  have  not  been  cheated,  session  of  that  trade,  and  who,  by  pla- 
on  false  pretences,  of  their  stores  of  cing  a  couple  of  ships  of  the  line,  a 
compassion  in  favour  of  the  Polish  frujate,  and  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of 
people,  so  falsely  termed "  oppressed,'*  the  Dardanelles,  and  half-adozen 
and  denounces,  in  unmeasured  Ian-  ships  of  war  at  the  passage  of  the 
guage,  the  attempts  of  those  "political  ^omu^,  qovX^  hermetically  seal  both 
quacks**  who  have,  as  he  declares,  sti-  the  Baltic  and  Euxine  Seas,  and  so 
mulated  British  hatred  and  indigna-  annihilate  the  trade,  and  bridle  the 
tion  against  Russia  by ''  decoctions  of  whole  empire  of  Russia.* 
Hes— Compounds  of  invention  and  im-  The  third  chapter  is  occupied  by  a 
posture — and  deadly  doses  of  poisoned  professed  attempt  to  elucidate  a  sub- 
prejudice,  gilded  with  spurious  phi-  ject  of  some  intricacy,  and  which  is 
tanthropy.**  He  declares  that  he  has  by  no  means  rendered  more  simple  or 
•*  sought  in  vain  for  one  case  of  in-  more  clear  by  the  treatment  of  our 
suit  to  our  flag — for  an  example  of  author — it  is  "the  balance  of  power.** 
spoliation  committed  upon  English  The  chapter  commences  witli  a  bitter- 
merchants,**  &c.  &c.,  to  justify  an  ly  ironical  attack  upon  what  the  author 
**  appeal  to  menaces,  and  a  call  for  calls  "  the  mischievous  passion  of  the 
armaments  fh>m  our  Russo-maniac  English  for  intermeddling  with  foreign 
orators  and  writers  ;*'  and  he  attacks  states,'*  and  for  "  holding  the  balanco 
with  bitter  irony  the  speech  of  Lord  of  power"  in  Europe  ;    and  he  pro- 


•  Notbing  can  more  fully  prove  how  little  of  a  practical  man  the  *'  Manufacturer  " 
is  beyon4  his  own  walk,  than  this  notion  of  "  hermetically  sealing  "  the  two  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sound,  by  such  means  as  are  proposed  in  the  text.  What 
should  hinder  twelve  or  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  to  come  out  in  the  face  of  "  a  couple  of 
ships  of  the  line,**  &e — or  twenty-six,  with  their  attendant  heavy  frigates,  in  the  teeth 
of  his  half-a-doxen  ships  of  war  ?  These  vessels  cannot  be  moored  like  floating-batteries 
across  the  cliannel — and  if  they  could,  they  might  bo  opposed  by  at  least  an  equal  force, 
and  that  of  fresh  ships  in  succession.  They  cannot  cast  anchor  continually  ;  and  might 
l>e  blown  eflT  the  statleii — and  tlien  what  beeomes  of  the  blockade  ?     Every  one  knows 

that  the  maakiflg  aray  of  a  fortress  must  exceed  the  force  of  its  garrison that  the 

bioeiuk^ag  §eet  mam  tm  mpnict  la  strength  to  that  blockaded.     iVe  sutor  ultra  crepU 
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neds  to  fumiah  what  he  is  pleased  to  ying  the  haneful  consequences  of  fo- 

ttll  the  best  definitions  he  can  find  reign  interference  on  the  prosperity  of 

«of  the  balancing  system  '*  from  the  European  nations,  and  of  England  in 

vorksof  Vattel»  Gent z,  and  Brougham,  particular,  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to 

commenting   on   them  with    the  in-  nis  countrymen  the  injunction  to  seek 

tention,  as  one  would  suppose,  of  puz-  for  as  littie  connexion  as  possible  with 

iliDg  and  perplexing  the  notions  of  the  yovemments,  but  as  much  inter- 

hb  readers  on  the  subject,  as  much  as  course  as  possible  with  the  nations  of 

be  would  have  those  readers  imagine  the  world. 

bis  own  to  be.     He  fixes,  however.        The  fourth  chapter  contains  an  in- 
vpon  a  definition  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  teresting  hut  unfair  enquiry  into  the 
tnie  meaning  uf  which  he  wrests,  in  effect  of  naval  armaments  on  tlie  pro- 
order  to  fix  upon  it  the  stigma  of  being  tection  of  trade,  and  the  best  and 
inimical  to  all  improvement.  His  rca-  surest  mode  of  afibrding  such  neces- 
soning  is  as   follows — knowledge  and  sary  protection,   from  which  he  de- 
improvement  are  equivalent  to  power ;  duces  two  maxims.     The  first  is,  that 
*■  the  balancing  system,**    according  armaments  are  not  only  useless  for 
to  that  defiuition,  is  established  for  the  this  purpose,  but  noxious,  inasmuch 
purpose  of    repressing  power ;    but  as  they  occasion  an  expense  which 
knowledge  and  improvement  being  in  must  fall  upon  commerce,  and  bc- 
Lct  power,  it  represses  them  also.  cause  they  excite  the  bad  passions 
The  author  next  expresses  his  won-  and  hostile  feelings  of  other  nations 
der  how  the  Turks,  whose  habits  and  against    us,  from  the  arrogance  of 
customs  and  interests  are  entirely  at  naval  superiority  which  they  cause  us 
Tsriance  with  those  of  Christian  Eu-  to  assume.    That,  therefore,  no  arma- 
rope,  should  ever  have  been  dragged  ment,  either  naval  or  military,  should 
iato  this  European  "  balancing  sys-  be  entertained  ;  and  as  a  corollary, 
t«m  ;**  and  he  again  falls  foul  of  that  that  to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  in  order 
"cruel,"  "savage,"  "wasteful,**  "de-  to  protect  our  commerce,  would  bo 
vastating,*'  "  pestilential,*'  and  infidel  folly.     The  second  is,  that  the  only 
nation,  charging  them,  not  only  with  efficient  protection  of  trade  is  cheap- 
ill  the  really  revolting  atrocities  com-  ncss ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  se- 
nutted  during  the  Greek  Revolution,  cure  a  large  and  advantageous  com- 
bnt  with  their  Inexcusable  ignorance  roerce,  we  must  diminish  duties  on 
of  all  that  relates  to  commerce,  agri-  imports,  and  by  seeking  to  procure 
culture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  cheap  food  for  our  operatives,  enable 
—with  their    dreadful    and  abiding  them  to  undersell  other  nations — all 
scourge  the  plague,  and  their  subjec-  which  must  be  effected  by  reduction  of 
lion  to  the  influence  of  a  "  brutalizing  outlay  for  other  objects,  and  particu- 
religion.**     And  all  this  is  for  the  ex-  larly  for  useless  armaments, 
press  purpose  of  proving  that  neither        The  question  of  supposed  danger  to 
religion    nor  morality  can    sanction  this  country  from  external  violence,  is 
Great     Britmn    in    protecting    this  then  gone  into,  and  decided  summarily 
"  cruel,**  "  infidel,'*  and  so  forth  na-     in  the  negative — war  is  denounced  as 
tion  from  the  aggression  of  Russia,    hurtful  to  all,  and  profitable  perma- 
"  or  any  other  Christian  people.**  nently  to  no  class  of  the  community 
This  indignant  extrusion  of  the  poor    — the  public  is  congratulated  that  the 
Osmaidees  from  the  society  and  pro-    power  of  peace  or  war  is  now  in  the 
tection  of  all  Christian  powers,  is  fol-     hands  of  the  middling  classes,  who 
lowed  up  by  a  fresh  and  most  imbe-     know  their  power,  and  their  interests, 
cile  attempt  to  turn  into  ridicule  the     and  the  use  of  example,  rather  than  of 
whole  balancing  system — "  that  mo-  force.     "  The  cudgel,**  as  the  author 
Boment  of  the  credulity  and  facility  of    calls  it,  is  strongly  recommended  as 
the  human  intellect'*  which  would  in-    the  most  efficacious,  by  its  moral  effect 
elude  barbarous  Turkey,  and  yet  ex-    in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  other 
elude  from  its  protecting  influence  the    nations  and  improving  the  character 
civilized  and  Christian  United  States,    of  their  governments.     He  terminates 
so  much  nearer,  practically  and  com-    the  chapter  and  the  work  by  assuring 
mercially,    than     Constantinople    to    his  readers  that  a  desire  to  promote 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  chapter  con-    the  "  best  interests  oC  bmnaiAX^^^  «!t 
dudei  with  an  eneomiasth  allusion  to    the  cheapest  rate,  was  \ns  0Ti\7  ixi^- 
itepaihrof  Washingion,  who,  obser*  tire  for  bringing  these  sub^^ls  W«w 
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jn^umeiit  in  tbe  shape  of    all    standiog    armamentsi    naval   or 


MidsicLe. 
ir  expends  much  space, 
iCy  and  sarcasm  in'  at- 
>rove  tbiat  several  of  our 
ve  and  most  extensive 
radc  have  flourished  and 
with  little  or  no  naval 
tect  tbem^  while  others 
become  unproductive,  in 
presence  of  large  arma- 
an  instance  of  the  first, 
Tvrard  our  trade  with  the 
;es>  amounting  to  an  ex- 
e  than  ten  millions  annu- 
manufactures,  with  a  cor« 
import  of  cotton  and  other 
il.  «*  Yet  what  precaution 
he  asks,  p.  36,  «  hy  the 
It  of  this  country  to  guard 
te  this  precious  stream  of 
How^  many  of  those  men- 
ich  cost  us  so  many  mil- 
iially  r  Not  one.  What 
our  standing  army,  which 
;n    millions    a-year?     Four 


military,  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  the  smaller  these  are,  the  better 
for  the  country ;  that  we  might,  in 
fact,  do  very  well  without  any  thing 
of  the  sort — commerce  would  flourish 
all  the  better  for  it;  and  tliat  with 
our  merchant  navy  in  possession  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  we 
might  laugh  at  the  attempts  of  any 
foreign  power  to  molest  us.  Lest  we 
should  be  supposed  to  misrepresent 
or  overstrain  our  author's  meaning, 
we  shall  quote  his  own  words.  His 
two  last  maxims,  laid  down  in  a  note, 
p.  41,  run  as  follows: — 

*'  The  only  naval  force  re(|uired  in 
a  time  of  peace  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, is  just  such  a  number  of  frigates 
and  small  vessels  as  shall  form  an  efficient 


le 


8ea-i>o;icc. 

**  If  Government  desires  to  serve  the 
interests  of  our  commerce,  it  has  but  one 
way.     War,   con({uest,  and  standing   ar- 
maments   cannot   aid,    tut  only    oppress 
trade.     Diplomacy   will   never  assist  it; 
t  the  Perch-rock  Battery  of    <^oro>nt*rclal  treaties  can  only  embarrass  it. 
As    an   instance  of  the     "^^^  ^'^^^  "'^^^  ^V  "''"^'*  ''*^  Government 
e      adduces    our     commerce      ^""^  Protect  and  extend  our  commerce,  is  hy 
Mediterranean,  so  unequal     '■^f']^^^"''^'*^  «"f  «  reduction  of  the  dulies 
St   in   amount  and  value,  yet     ^"^  '''''''  "^^2  thetuffredienisofourfnanu- 
protected  by  thirty-six  ships    f^^^-^^' ^^  ^^^^  food  of  our  atnens. 

Again,  after  the  just  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  "  peaceful  exploits  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,"  to  which  wo 
have  already  alluded,  and  contrasting 
the  comparative  forces  of  Russia  and 
England,  he  says  (p.  10),   amongst 


Qounting  1320  guns;  and  in 
ket  of  which  wo  have  been 
by  tbe  supeitor  cheapness  of 
ints  and  Saxony  drills.  In 
ner,  he  shows  that  the  naval 
Lisbon    costs   the  country 


(( 


DO,  while  the  total  amount  of  much  similar  matter^ 
exports  to  Portugal,  in  1831, 
L.97j,99I  ;  and  he  indulges 
2)  in  some  ludicrous  illustra- 
tbe  absurdity  of  burdening 
ranches  of  trade  with  arma- 
the  cost  of  which  eats  away 
an  the. profits.  Above  all,  he 
0  the  amount  of  our  navy  now 
nission  in  contrast  with  that  of 
a,  which  ho  says  costs  only 
h  of  the  expense  of  ours,  with 
f  of  the  extent  of  commerce  to 


f  we  would  ask,  what  fairness, 
common  sense,  there  is  in  th'is 

»f  dealing  with  a  subject  as- 
of  the  highest  Importance  ? 


Liverpool  and  Hull,  with  their  na- 
vies, and  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bir- 
mingham, with  their  capital,  could  block- 
ade the  whole  Russian  navy  within  the 
waters  of  Cronstadt,  and  annihilate  the 
commerce  of  St  Petersburg." 

And  again,  a  little  lower  down — 

*'  Liverpool  and  Hull,  with  their  thou- 
sands of  vessels,  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  laws  to  the  possessor  of  one-fourth 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  They  would 
then  be  enabled  to  blockade  Russia  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  as  they  could  now  do  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland — to  deny  her  the  freedom 
of  the  seas — to  deprive  her  proud  nobles 
of  every  foreign  commodity  and  luxury, 


and  degrade  them,  amidst  their  thousands 

US  wilful  misrepresentation  of  of  serfs,  to  the  barbarous  state  of  their 

ises  which  he  quotes  from  his  ancestors  of  the  ancient  Rousniacs— and 

ajesty's   speech    unworthy   of  to  confine  her  Czar  in  his  splendid  prisoiy 

1  powers,  or  the  cause  he  un-  of  ConstanUnople." 

s  to  advocate  ?     Yet  it  b  on  There  are  a  great  many  more  such 

ponds  that  he  j^xoi^U  against  pa88age$  in  a  similar  senses  ^\adL  ^t^ftft* 


no 
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tioal  meiif  we  thinks  will  b«  apt  to  term 
riuUs  but  we  appeal  to  our  readers 
whether  those  now  quoted  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  bear  out  our  inference  that 
the  author  sees  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  all  standing  armaments  what- 
ever— except,  perhaps,  a  small  sea 
police. 

But  let  us  examine  this  part  of  the 
subject  more  practically,  ^yhat  dan- 
ger, demands  our  author,  can  Great 
Britain  have  to  dread  from  the  efforts 
of  any  assailing  power  ? 

"  With  twenty-five  millions  of  the  most 
robust,  the  freest,  the  richest,  and  most 
miited  population  of  Europe — enclosed 
within  a  smaller  area  than  ever  before 
contained  so  vast  a  number  of  inhabitauts 
— placed  upon  two  Islands,  which  for  se- 
curity would  baVe  been  chosen  before  any 
spot  on  earth  by  the  commander  seek- 
ing for  a  TVrret  Vedras  to  contain  his  host 
— and  with  the  experience  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  of  safety,  during  which  period 
no  enemy  has  set  foot  upon  their  shores ; 
yet  behold  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain maintaining  mighty  armaments  by  sea 
and  land,  ready  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
imaginary  enemies."— P.  40. 

And  again — 

*Mt  is  only  firom  decay  or  corruption 
within,  and  not  from  external  foes,  that  a 
nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  firee  people 
— speaking  one  languige,  identified  by  ha- 
bits, traditions,  and  institutions,  governed 
by  like  laws,  owning  the  same  monarch, 
and  placed  upon  an  insular  territory  of  less 
than  100)000  square  miles — can  ever  be 
endangered.'* — F.  40. 

And  a  little  before — 

'*  There  is  a  vague  apprehension  of 
danger  to  our  shores,  experienced  by  some 
writers,  who  would  not  fuel  safe  unless 
with  the  assurance  that  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land contained  ships  of  war  ready  at  all 
times  to  repel  an  attempt  at  invasion. 
This  arises  from  a  narrow  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  supposing 
that  another  people  shall  be  found  suffi- 
ciently void  of  perception  and  reflection — 
in  short,  sufficiently  mad — ^to  assail  a 
stronger  and  richer  empire,  merely  be- 
cause the  retributive  injury  thereby  inevit- 
ably entailed  upon  themselves  would  be 
delajred  a  few  months  by  the  necessary 
preparation  of  the  instruments  of  chastise- 
ment. Such  are  the  writers  by  whom  we 
are  told  that  Russia  was  preparing  an  army 
of  50,000  men  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Great  Britain,  to  subjugate  a  population 
of  twenty-five  miUiooa  1 " 


Now,  we  qmte  agree  with  the  author 
in  pronouncing  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  madness  for  any  power  to  make 
an  attack  such  as  he  imagines  upon  a 
self-concentrated  nation  such  as  Great 
Britain.  But  such  an  enemy  would 
not  probably  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  in  this  manner;  he  would  pro- 
ceed more  cautiously.  Let  us  sup- 
pose Great  Britain  just  as  prosperous 
and  concentrated  as  our  author  paints 
her — in  possession  of  a  vast  mercan- 
tile navy  and  carrying  trade,  but 
having  no  armament  whatever,  cither 
naval  or  military  ;  and  that  some 
other  power — Russia  or  France,  for 
instance,  who  had  been  nursing  up 
both,  at  great  expense  and  national 
injury,  no  doubt,  but  sustained  per- 
haps, as  Napoleon  was,  by  the  excite- 
ment of  glory  and  national  enthusiasm 
— should  take  it  into  its  head  to  attack 
her.  It  would  be  beucath  us — indeed 
it  is  against  the  premises  to  prepare 
for  the  possibility  of  such  an  attack — 
consequently,  wc  have  not  one  man-of- 
war  in  our  ports— ships  of  the  line  are 
not  built  in  a  day  or  a  year — nor  a 
single  sailor  nor  officer  trained  to 
naval  warfare.  The  enemy,  on  the 
contrary,  has  forty  or  6fly  sail  of  the 
line,  and  abundance  of  heavy  frigates, 
small  craft,  &c.,  with  crews  well 
trained  to  naval  mancruvres,  and  ex- 
cellent artillerists— JRtffsia  has  now 
8uch  a  navi/,  and  tvi/l  soon  probably 
have  such  crews.  So  soon  as  this 
attack  should  be  resolved  upon,  which, 
having  no  diplomatic  body — no  am- 
bassadors nor  political  agents — might 
bo  concealed  from  us  until  too  late  to 
do  any  thing  effectual, — indeed  what 
could  we  do  without  ships  or  officers? 
— the  sea  would  bo  covered  with  our 
enemy*s  cruizers,  who  would  conduct 
oiu"  "  merchant  navy"  unresistingly 
into  Brest,  Havre,  Toulon,  or  Cron- 
stadt,  or  Constantinople,  kc.  &c.  ; 
while  a  dozen  of  fine  ships  of  the 
line,  heavy  fellows  of  two  and  three 
decks,  with  steamers  and  other  appur. 
tenances,  would  take  post  at  the  Nore, 
and  off  the  Mersey,  the  Humber,  the 
Clyde,  &c.  &c.,  "  hermetically  seal- 
ing" all  those  lungs  of  our  commer- 
ciaJ  existence.  What  could  our  small 
merchant  ships,  built  for  peaceful 
trade,  effect  against  these  *'  leviathans 
of  the  deep,"  with  their  triple  rows  of 
cannon,  even  though  manned  by  the 
descendants  of  those  brave  forefathers 
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vfao  bore  the  Brituh  flag  triamphant 
to  the  remotest  cuimera  of  the  globe  ? 
Etctj  naval  man  knows  the  impo- 
tence of  small  craft  against  heavy 
&*.jips ;  it  would  be  "  the  eagle  in  the 
dove-cote*'  in  this  case  with  a  ven- 
geance !  Every  naval  man  knows 
sl&Of  how  much  of  time  and  pains  it 
rfrqnires  to  bring  a  crew,  even  of 
^DuU  sailors^  into  an  effectivo  state 
fur  warlike  purposes ;  and  hero  there 
voold  be  neither  officers  to  train,  nor 
vessels  to  exercise  in. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a 
blockade  could  not  last  for  over;  some 
method  would  in  time  ho  found  for 
<iriving  the  intruders  from  our  shores, 
although  they,  having  advanced  in  the 
sjta  of  war  while  we  should  have  been 
retrograding,  would  have  on  their 
side  all  the  advantage  of  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  all  manner  of  means  and 
sppliances,  w^hich  we  should  lack ; 
i'till  in  time  the  energies  of  the  nation 
Tculd  be  roused  and  prevail,  and  the 
incubus  would  bo  thrown  off.  But 
vbat  an  amount  of  damage  would 
\  mean- while  be  sustained — what  dis- 
1  tress  occasioned — what  ruin  incurred  I 
The  fluctuating  and  sensitive  nature 
of  commercial  prosperity  is  proverbial 
—the  smallest  f^hock  or  check  is  oAen 
productive  of  widely-spread  misery, 
I'ven  in  communities  wlicro  mercantile 
dejlings  do  not  form  the  only  depen- 
dence of  the  people ; — what,  then, would 
be  the  depth  and  width  of  that  ruin 
which  would  overtake  a  nation  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  manufactiu'ing  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  when  the  sources 
of  supply  should  be  at  once  cut  off, 
trade  suspended,  an  enormous  amount 
of  capital  destroyed,  and  the  residue 
rendered  valueless  ?  The  manufactu- 
ring interest — that  industry  on  which 
cor  author  dilates  with  just  ])ride  as  a 
main  source  of  tiie  national  wealth, 
would  be  the  tirst  to  feel  such  a  blow 
— and  the  millions  wlio  depend  on  it, 
what  would  become  of  them  ?  And 
even  after  the  rctieat  of  the  invaders, 
what,  for  a  long  time,  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country  ;  unablo  to  meet 
its  foe  at  sea,  or  to  resume  the  occu- 
pations which  his  attack  had  interrupt- 
ed, for  want  of  that  naval  protection 
of  which  our  author  speaks  with  so 
much  contempt  ?  The  hair  of  Samp- 
son was  soon  cut — but  it  took  n  long 
time  to  grow  again  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Philistines  deprived  him  of 
his  eyes. 


Thus  far  as  r^^ards  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  navai  armament. 
But  our  author  equally  condemns  a 
standing  army  as  a  useless  and  most 
expensive  establishment,  and  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  protection  of  any 
thing  this  country  ought  to  keep. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  this  stands.  Sup- 
pose tho  same  state  of  things  as  above 
— neither  army  nor  navy  entertained, 
and  in  addition  to  the  blockade  of  our 
rivers,  the  army  of  50,000  men,  of 
which  the  author  makes  so  light, 
nay,  30,000,  with  its  complement  of 
artillery- stores,  artificers,,  &c.,  landed 
somewhere  on  the  shore  of  Kent  or 

Essex — as  near  the  capital  as  possible 

from  the  very  ships  which  blockade 
the  Thames.  There  is  nothing  to  op- 
pose them — a  rich  country  and  an  un- 
armed population  is  before  them^- 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink — plenty  of 
plunder— for  there  are  no  mountains 
to  flee  to,  and  no  strongholds  ; — for  a 
free  united  people  in  an  impregnable 
country,  never,  for  700  years  and  morei 
invaded,  whore  would  be  the  use  of  such 
things? — so  that  unless  every  thing 
were  actually  destroyed  before  the  in« 
vaders,  as  by  the  Kussians  in  1812, 
they  would  riot  in  abundance.  We 
need  pursue  tho  imaginary  case  no 
further.  No  doubt  a  levy  en  masse  of 
Englishmen,  even  void  of  military 
skill  and  conduct,  would  in  time  force 
the  enemy  to  retreat  upon  their  step^ 
unless  circumstances  should  lead  them 
to  intrench  themselves,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  fleet,  in  which  case  aa 
intrenched  camp  might  prove  an 
awkward  object  of  attack,  and  occa- 
sion enormous  loss  to  unpractised  men. 
In  this  case  what  loss,  what  misery, 
what  devastation  woidd  ensue !  What 
'would  become  of  our  commercial  su- 
premacy— of  that  financial  superiority 
which  made  '*  London  the  centre  and 
metropolis  of  tho  world  of  wealth — 
round  which  the  nations  revolved,**  to 
draw  their  streams  of  capital,  and  to 
return  them  with  increase  into  her 
treasures  ?  and  all  from  the  want  of 
an  adequate  protecting  force  in  the 
shape  of  a  standing  army — for  be  it 
remembered,  that  during  the  700  years 
of  exemption  from  foreign  attack,  to 
which  our  author  so  triumphantly  ap- 
peals to  prove  the  absurdity  of  alarm 
on  the  score  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
country  never  was  in  the  helpless  con- 
dition he  proposes  to  place  her  in  ; 
the  nation  wa8>  in  fact>  arn^lar^  otv^) 
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having  at  all  times  fleets  and  armit's,  crater  of  the  volcano  ?  It  is  vain  to 
with  plenty  of  warlike  skill  and  spirit  say  she  should  hold  aloof  like  America, 
to  defend  itself — rather  a  terror  to  The  evil,  if  evil  it  be,  is  of  old  stand- 
others  than  having  reason  to  dread  ing.  England  had  not,  in  those  days, 
them.  What  would  have  been  the  received  the  lesson  by  which  America 
condition  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  has  profited.  It  is  not  ourselves,  nor 
career  of  Napoleon,  without  navy  or  our  fathers,  nor  fathers'  fathers,  that 
army  ?  Let  it  not  be  replied,  that,  first  mixed  up  the  affairs  of  England 
had  we  not  interfered  with  revolution-  with  continental  policy.  Witness  our 
ary  France,  Napoleon  would  never  ancient  wars  in  France,  and  the  tri- 
have  dreamed  of  invading  England,  umphs  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
How  can  we  tell  that  ?  Why  did  he  rys.  Our  continent  il  connexion,  bo 
seek  for  universal  continental  con-  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  a  hereditary 
quest?  Would  not  the  riches  of  Eug-  bequest  of  long  standing,  from  which 
land  alone  have  rendered  her  an  object  it  is  impossible  to  free  ourselves  en- 
for  attack  ? — not  permanent  conquest,  tirely  ;  and  were  it  practicable  even 
Why  did  Alexander  invade  Persia,  now  to  withdraw,  we  should  have  to 
Bactrii,  India  ?  Who  shall  set  bounds  do  so,  keeping  the  means  of  defence 
to  the  ambition  or  folly  of  mm  ?  At  in  our  hands.  It  would  necessarily 
the  best,  we  should  have  been  forced  be,  and  must  continue,  an  armed  ncu- 
to  arm  in  self-defence;  and  who,  in  trality  on  our  part, 
these  or  any  days,  can  set  limits  to  the  xVlike  delusive  is  the  reasoning  that 
operations  of  war  ?  would  teach  us  to  rely  on  the  prudence 

The  author  is  fond  of  contrasting  of  nations,  or  their  rulers,  for  refrain- 

tho  cautious  and  home-keeping  policy  ing  from  inflicting  injuries  on  powerful 

of  America  with  the  more  intermed-  states  while  in  a  state  of  repose,  from 

dling  system  of  this  country,  and  of  droad  of  future   retribution.     "  Tlie 

eulogizing  the  wisdom  of  the  former,  elephant  is  not  always  brandishing  his 

No  doubt  America  is  wbe  in  this  re-  trunk — the  lion  closes  his  mouth  and 

spect ;   but  it  would  be  a  far  more  conceals  his  claws— and  the  deadly 

signal  departure  from  the  dictates  of  dart  of  the  reptile  is  only  protruded 

common-sense  and  prudence,  were  she  when  the  animal  is  enraged ;  yet  we 

to  attempt  such  interference,  than  it  is  do  not  find  that  the  weaker  tribes — the 

an  effort  of  wisdom  in  her  to  refrain  goats,  the  deer,  or  the  foxes— are  given 

from  it.     What  comparison  can  exist  to  assaulting  these  masters  of  the  forests 

between  the  positions  of  (ireat  Britain  in  their  peaceful  moods." — (Fage  49). 

and  America  ?    The  latter,  a  vigorous  Is  not  all  history  conclusive  against 

unfettered  new  state,  removed  by  three  the  existence  of  such  prudence  in  man, 

thousand  miles  of  ocean  from  any  part  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 

of  the  European  continent — what  con-  brutes  ?     Is  not  the  boldness  or  fool- 

nexion,  except  that  of  commerce,  could  hardiness  that  arises  from  retribution 

it  possibly  have  hitherto  had  with  the  deferred  proverbial  ?    And — can  there 

old  world — or  what  object  could  any  be  a  case  more  in  point  ? — do  we  not 

European  power  have  for  molesting  now  see  Russia  daily  trenching  on  the 

her  ?     Her  ships  come  and  go,  bring  bounds  of  that  prudence,  aud  insulting 

her  commodities,  and  carry  away  those  England  by  detaining  and  confiscating 

of  other  nations,  paying  as  they  go ;  her  trading  vessels,  and  making  en- 

and  who  but  pirates  ever  molest  the  croachments  on  nations  with  whom 

vessels  of  powers  not  at  war  with  she  has  declared  herself  to  be  in  close 

themselves — and  what  cause  of  war  alliance,   whose  integrity  it  is  well 

was  likely  to  arise  with  America  ?  known  she  desires  should  be  main- 

With  Great  Britain  how  wide  is  tained?     If  such  be  the  case  when 

the  difference!     Separated  but  by  a  England  is  known  to  be  armed  and 

strait,  which  a  bridge  might  almost  able  to  punish  injury,  what  would  it 

span,  from  the  whole  of   turbulent  be  were  she  as  notoriously  unarmed 

Europe,  how  close  docs  she  lie  to  the  and  unprepared? 
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WHAT  HAVE  THE  MINISTRY  DONE  ? 

Ttt£  comnacncement  of  a  new  reign  On  tlie  days  when  her  Migestj  drove 
is  always  popular,  and  the  popularity  out,  she  was  followed  by  the  universal 
is  naturally  increased  when  the  Sove-  eye  ;  the  most  continued,  yet  the  most 
reijn  is  a  Queen.  The  English  re-  resnectful  attentions  were  paid  to  her, 
speet  for  the  sex  may  not  be  quite  so  and  even  the  license  of  public  opinion 
Ibttering  as  amongst  our  lively  neigh-  in  a  great  town,  scarcely  recovering 
hours  on  the  other  side  of  the  British  from  a  violently  contested  election, 
Channel,  but  it  is  sound  and  sincere,  never  trespassed  on  the  deference  due 
We  may  not  dance  and  sing  quite  so  .  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  empire, 
much  on  the  occasion,  but  we  feel  not  The  Royal  visit  to  the  City  was  one 
the  less  good- will ;  and  if  the  Queen  is  which  still  further  exhibited  the  xm- 
content  with  honest  homage,  she  will  changed  loyalty  of  the  people.  Though 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  Radicalism  has  had  the  effrontery  to 
feelings  exhibited  by  the  British  peo-  rank  her  Majesty  as  one  of  its  parti- 
ple.  Her  being  young  and  innocent,  sans,  this  is  only  the  Radicalism  of 
is  certainly  no  drawback  on  the  popu-  tlie  hustings,  a  trick  of  mountebanks 
Ur  reverence,  and  the  national  wish  is  advertising  their  booths  as  the  Theatre- 
clearly,  that  Victoria,  the  first  of  the  Royal.  Radicalism  hates  the  throne 
name,  may  have  a  long  and  happy  as  much  as  the  highwayman  hates  the 
rrign.  The  popular  disturbances,  the  magistrate,  and  if  it  had  dared,  would 
bitterness  of  partisanship,  and  the  have  insulted  the  Queen  in  her  pro- 
republican  tendencies  of  the  time,  gress  through  the  streets ;  but  it  dared 
have  certainly  not  penetrated  to  the  not.  The  loyal  formed  so  countless  a 
loyalty  of  the  people.  No  cloud  of  majority  that  the  insult  would  have 
vulgar  passion  Las  risen  high  enough  been  at  its  own  peril,  and  the  Revolu- 
to  mm  the  lustre  of  the  throne,  and  no  tionist  of  the  miro  would  have  received 
vulgar  hand  has  been  daring  enough  the  onl^  lesson  which  he  ever  ought 
to  snatch  a  single  gem  from  the  dia-  to  receive,  or  which  he  ever  can  feel — 
dem.  All  this  shows  that  the  national  the  lesson  of  the  scourge  and  of  the 
heart  is   still    unimpaired,  that  the  dungeon. 

empire  is  determined  to  give  iti  young  Tlie  details  of  this  showy  day  have 
Sovereign  a  fair  opportunitv  of  show-  been  already  given  at  length  in  all  tho 
log  her  qualities,  and  no  less  deter-  journals,  but  no  details  can  express 
mmed  to  give  her  credit  already  for  too  strongly  the  universal  feeling  of 
every  quality  that  can  do  honour  to  the  people.  The  Royal  progress  was 
her  high  station.  Her  reception  on  followed  by  one  continual  cheer ;  not 
all  public  occasions  has  been  ardent,  merely  the  streets  and  windows,  but 
On  her  journey  from  Windsor  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  every 
Brighton,  she  was  received  with  an  spot  from  which  a  view  could  bo  ob« 
animation  unequalled  since  the  good  taincd,  were  crowded ;  and  among  thiit 
old  timet  of  Geoi^ge  III.  Her  entry  almost  incalculable  multitude,  not  one 
into  Brighton  was  triumphal.  For  voice  of  riot,  not  one  sound  of  disap- 
some  days  or  weeks  before,  that  hand-  probation,  not  one  gesture  of  discon- 
some  town,  perhaps  the  handsomest  in  tent  was  discoverable.  And  this  was 
Europe,  was  busy  in  all  quarters  in  not  through  any  unreasoning  idolatry 
preparations  for  the  first  visit  of  the  of  the  Royal  presence.  Those  who 
Queen.  Ornamental  arches  were  rais-  know  the  English  character  best,  bett 
ed  along  tlie  road,  loyal  addresses  know  how  Ihtlc  inclined  it  is  to  adula- 
were  presented  by  the  diffcrcut  estab-  tion.  And  thofsc  who  have  seen  the 
lishmeuts  of  the  town,  a  showy  am-  Royal  processions  in  late  reigns,  can 
phitlieatrc  was  erected  at  the  gates  of  remember  how  expressively  t)ie  people 
tho  Palace,  where  the  autliorities  of  could  mark  their  disapprobation.  If 
Brighton,  and  the  chief  persons  of  the  there  ever  was  a  monarch  formed  for 
surrounding  counties— and  they  are  personal  popularity,  tliat  monarch 
among  the  most  opulent  and  noble  of  was  George  IV. ;  showy  in  his  habitr, 
England— -attendea  to  receive  her.  At  and  elegant  in  his  manners,  tho  con- 
night  the  principal  streets  were  iJlu-  scioiisnessof  thc\ug\\cAT&T\\LW^o\A^ 
vuMied,  andall  was  glitter  and  gaiety,  made  him  the  first  gouA^m^x^  Q^  ^.v^%« 
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land.  A  man  of  talents  unusual  on  a  not  of  a  party.  Slie  must  forget  what 
throne,  a  man  of  accomplishment,  German  quartering  she  may  reckon 
handsome  in  his  person,  and  ])olished  in  her  escutcheon,  or  from  what  re- 
in his  tastes,  he  had  every  qualification  mote  fount  of  Gothic  chivalry  her 
for  popularity.  In  curly  life,  popu-  blood  may  be  drawn.  A  Queen  of 
larity  too  liad  been  his  object  even  to  Kngland  must  not  lean  on  the  broken 
an  extreme  ;  on  tlic  throne,  popularity  reed  of  ancestry.  It  will  be  well  if 
was  his  idol,  and.  none  had  higher  slie  shall  forget  the  Leopolds  and  the 
faculties  for  its  shrine.  Still  George  D'Estes  altogether,  and  think  only 
IV.  was  not  popular  ;  and  it  should  be  that  she  has  had  George  III.,  the  good 
an  important  lesson  to  future  sove-  and  pious,  for  her  grandfather ;  Eli- 
reign<«,  tJiat  he  failed  in  his  pursuit,  zabeth,  the  magnanimous  and  Protes- 
solely  because  he  failed  in  the  posses-  tant,  for  her  example ;  and  England, 
sion  of  more  solid  qualities.  The  ex-  with  its  hundred  and  fif^y  millions  of 
cesses  of  his  private  life,  which  had  people,  and  its  dominions  spreading 
lost  him  tlie  respect  of  the  higher  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for 
orders  of  minds,  actually  extinguished  her  empire— the  most  magnificent  do- 
tho  respect  of  the  vulgar.  His  errors  main  that  was  ever  given  to  theautho- 
were  sacrifices  to  the  popidace,  which  rity  of  a  human  being, 
even  the  popidace  disdained  ;  and  the  On  Monday  the  19th,  the  Queen 
ardour  with  which  the  lowest  multi-  went  in  state  to  open  the  Session, 
tude  took  up  the  cause  of  his  wretch-  Her  Majesty  is  fortunate  in  her  choice 
ed  wife,  showed  liow  little  disposed  of  fine  days.  The  sun  shone  out  for 
even  the  rabble  of  England  are  to  the  first  time  in  tlie  month,  and  for 
give  their  plaudits  to  the  mere  pomp  the  last, 
of  the  throne.  ^^  ^^  gjj^j^Qp  ^u^g 

William  IV  courted  popularity,  and  ^^  ^^^^^  „^^^„,  \^^„j ,. 

though  from  the  time  ot  his  accession 

his  personal  life  was  blameless,  he  had  Tlie  parks  and  streets  were  crowde^^ 

not  the  art  of  obtaining  the  public  witli  spectators,  and  the  royal  cortege 

applause.       In  England,  however  it  was  every  where  received  with  accla- 

may  commence,  it  is  never  continned,  mation.     The  Queen*8  Speech  was  of 

except  to  the  union  of  dignity  and  dis-  course  the  speech  of  the  Ministers, 

crotion,  to  manly  principle  sustained  and  wo  may  theroibre  deal   witli  it 

by  sound  practice,  to  vigour,  perscver-  with  the  slight  deg^rec  of  ceremony 

ance,   and  fortitude.      Tlie  valuable  due  to  the  gravest  production  of  Lorifs 

character  of  his  Queen  saved  him  from  Melbourne  and  John  Kiissell.     The 

sinking  In  the  national  estimation,  but  purport  of  all  those  (Cabinet  mani- 

ho  never  rose.     Disgusted  with  fac-  festoes,  is  to  say  nothing,  with  the  ap- 

tion,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  the  prey  pcaraiice  of  telling  every  thing.    The 

of  faction ;  convinced  of  the  hazards  Ministers  actually  estimate  their  own 

of  his  throne,  ho  left  it  at  the  mercy  of  skill  on  this  occasion  as  the  juggler 

an  Administration  whom  he  despised,  values  himself  on  his  dexterity.     All 

and  with  innumerable  proofs  of  the  is  sleight  of  hand ;   and  though  the 

loyalty  of  the  empire,  he  shrunk  from  produce  of  the  trick  is  waste  pnper, 

putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  resist-  the  cabinet  juggler  has  gained  all  hi:« 

ing  the  clamours  of  a  political  rabble,  objects,  if  he  has  exhibited  that  to  the 

Thus  ho  made  his  reign  a  blank,  his  eye  which   never  can  be  felt  by  the 

throne  merely  the  central  point  in  the  touch.     The  Speech  ran  through  the 

balance  of  parties,  adding  nothing  to  usual  topics,  the  Quadruple  I'reaty, 

the  weight  on  either  side,  and  his  name  the  ('anada  Squabbles,  the  C'ivil  List, 

a  warning  to   his  successors  against  the  Irish  Poor-laws,  the  Irish  Tithe 

the  weakness  of  attempting  to  govern  Rill,  and  the   Irish   Municipal  Hill, 

a  great  empire  by  gowi  intentions.  l^pou  all  these  subjects  it  threw  tliat 

We  must  now  go  no  further— all  haze  of  verbiage,  in  which  every  thing 

henceforth  is  future.     The  (^ueen  has  seems  to  be  discovered,  but  through 

before  her  all  the  materials  of  estab-  which  nothing  Is  to  be  seen.     That 

lishing    a   supremacy  more  valuable  Ireland  will  provide  employmeht  for 

than  tnat  of  her  sceptre.     Generosity,  the  whole  year*8  legislation,  is  the  only 

sinccrify^  and  virtue,  will  give  her  the  semblance  of  a  fact  visible  throngli 

jTimimandffreverrhejui in  Uw empire;  the  Ministerial  gauze.      We  do  not 

"fi  ffi/te  must  b^&e  Qncen  of  a  nntjoi^^  c«mp\am  ot  \\\e  \<f\\\\\^  uf  truth  on 
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this  occasion.     The  Duke  of  Sussex  <'  Uie  nolfieless  tenor  of  his  war  !"  He 

and  Ws  speech,  howeTor,  gave  some  has  been  charged  with  a  dcrehction  of 

hiterest  to  a  debate,  which  without  personal  principle  in  avowing  himself 

them  both  would  have  fallen  into  the  a  Whig.    We  think  the  charge  unfair, 

hands  of  the  Premier  and  his  assist-  Necessity  is  a  plea  that  carries  every 

ants  ;   and  as  no  man  can  be  great  thing  before  it.      If  he  was  not  a 

twice  on  the  same  night,  would  nave  Whig,  what  else  could  he  be  ?     Witli 

been  as  flat  as  the  Speech.  no  capacity  to  conceive,  and  no  power 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  to  execute,  willing  to  be  thougnt  ac- 

Royal  Doke's  motive  for  coming  for-  tivc,  and  determined  to  do  nothing, 

ward  in  this  unusual  manner.     It  is  his  Royal  Highness  was  stampt  Whig 

enough,  that  he  has  proclaimed  him-  by  nature.     Toryism  miffht  nave  de- 

self  by  it,  a  menial  of  the  Ministers,  manded  from  him  some  public  sacrifice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  display  of  personal  Independence, 

our  moderation  on  this  subject  has  not  or    some    effort    of   personal    duty, 

followed  the  public  example.     Fame,  Wluggism   requires    none    of  those 

vith  that  baser  trumpet  which  she  things,  but  takes  the  word  for  the 

tometimes  uses  in  spreading  the  sinis-  deed,  the  promise  for  the  performance, 

ter  renown  of  public  characters,  has  and  the  affectation  of  public  virtue  for 

not  hesitated  to  send  her  blast  loudly  its  practical  reality.    We  must  believe 

through  the  land.     It  is  only  doing  that  in  his  politics  his  Royal  High- 

justice  to  tlie  Duke's  knowledge  of  ness  has  been  as  rational  and  as  sin- 

tiie  world,  and  to  the  world's  know-  cere  as  Lord  Grey,  but  he  certainly 

ledge  of  the  Duke,  to  believe  that  his  has  not  been  in  some  points  so  furtu- 

Royal  Highness  did  not  venture  so  nate.     We  do  not  know  that  he  has 

fdr  from  his  sofa  and  his  meerschaum,  added  to  his  emoluments,  nor'enabled 

his  domestic  society  and  his  arm-chair,  himself  in  any  lucky  moment  of  influ- 

&t  his  time  of  life,  for  the  simple  plea-  ence  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 

sure  of  making  a  speech  to  their  lord-  any  number  of  obscure  dependents, 

ships.      If  the  long  gratification  of  This  plunge  into  politics,  tiowever, 

bearing  his  own  oratory  in  every  ta-  has  plunged  the   Duke  beyond    his 

vcm,  from  Hackney  to  Hammersmith,  depth  ;  where  he  has  never  been  able 

could  have  satisfied  a  man  not  bom  to  to  float,  it  is  impossible  that  at  his 

shine,  his  Royal  Highness  ought  to  time  of  life  he  should  be  able  to  make 

have  been  satisfied.     His  history  has  way.     He  has  already  sunk  from  the 

been  unfortunate.    Ungiftcd  by  nature  public  eye,  and  nothing  but  the  most 

with  any  factdtv  for  public  life,  his  miscalculating  ambition  on  his  part. 

Royal  Highness  s  talents  and  virtues,  or  the  most  remorseless  spirit  of  ridi- 

such  as  they  were,  have  hitherto  wisely  cule  on  the  part  of  his  advisers,  can 

s^iUght  the  shade.     The  possession  of  ever  bringhim  from  his  fire-side  again. 

L.  19,000  a-year,  apartments  in  a  royal  In  the  mean-time,  desperate  attempts 

palace,  a  royal  knighthood,  and    a  are  made  to  libel  the  King  of  Hanover, 

royal  title,  were  certainly  national  do-  All  the  Radical  organs  have  raised 

natives,  quite  sufficient  at  once  to  re-  one  hue  and  cry  against  him.     Every 

pay  the  services  of  the  illustrious  Duke  invention  of  a  profligate  fancy  is  busy 

to  the  state,  and  to  reconciling  him  to  in  discovering  new  crimes  to  heap 

the  simple  but  essential  duties  of  eat-  upon  his  head.    Every  long  convicted 

ing,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  unnoticed  libel  is  brought   back  to  bury  him 

and  unknown.     In  this  philosophical  under  accumulated  obloouy.     Some 

obscurity,  worthy  of  the  self-denial  of  of  the  journals  have  had  tne  insolence 

a  Diogenes,  his  Royal  Highness  lived  to  talk  of  impeaching  him,  leaving  his 

on,  IVom  day  to  day,  year  to  year,  and  crime  to  be  found  out  by  others.  Some 

cycle  to  cycle.     Never  employed  in  have  had  even  the  atrocious  daring  to 

any  pnblic  service  under  all  the  changes  talk  of  the  scaffold :  and  for  what  con* 

of  all  the  Ministries  that  have  passed  ceivablc  object  is  all  this  ?     We  shall 

over  the  surface  of  English  affairs,  for  certainly  not  give  utterance  to  the  de- 

what  reason  is  best  known  to  the  Mi-  sign  that  is  openly  sdd  to  prompt  this 

nisters  themselves  ;   neither  shunned  atroeioiut    nonsen«e   among   the   in. 

nor  followed,  neither  loved  nor  hated,  stigators  of  the  rabble.     It  is  enough 

neither   charged   with    perfidy,    nor  to  notice  it  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a 

treated  with  confidence,  the  phlloBO'  time  which,  betwo.ew   gLm>)mQ!U   «n>^ 

pher  of  Kettfiington  quietly  fhpt  on  absnnlity,  nparen  no  wan.    TVv*  VAxif. 
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of  Hanover  orobably  despues  the  li- 
centious libeiy  as  much  as  he  would 
the  ragged  libeller.  It  is  certainly 
neither  in  his  nature,  nor  worth  his 
while>  to  retaliate.  No  man  has  borno 
similar  injuries  to  a  greater  extent^ 
nor  for  a  longer  period.  He  has  lefl 
the  falsehood  to  defeat  itself»  and  the 
calumny  to  find  its  refutation  in  his 
conduct.  Even  in  the  suicide  of  the 
wretched  Sellisy  with  all  the  virulence 
of  low  malignity  pointiog  its  venom 
at  him,  the  Royal  Duke  remained  for 
twenty  years  with  the  affidavits  in  his 
hands  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  give  the  fullest  contradiction  to  eve- 
ry charge.  Disdaining  to  defend  him- 
self from  so  unworthy  an  insult,  ho 
never  even  complained  to  the  courts 
of  law,  and  it  was  not  till  a  few.years 
since,  that  at  a  coroner*s  inquest  on  a 
frantic  German  in  his  service,  who  had 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames,  he 
incidentally  produced  the  documents, 
which,  twenty  years  before,  would 
have  shamed,  though,  perhaps,  not 
silenced  all  his  accusers. 

The  Duke's  recent  conduct  in  Ha- 
nover has  furnished  the  pretext  of 
violent  animadversion.  If  the  Duke, 
at  the  present  period,  had  all  the  vir> 
tues  of  a  Nerva  or  a  Ti^iyan,  he  would 
be  equally  the  subject  of  insult.  But 
the  Constitution  of  Hanover  cannot 
be  ■  of  much  importance  to  Englbh- 
men,  let  their  party  oe  what  it  may  ; 
and  while  the  King  of  Hanover  con- 
tinues a  Protestant,  is  the  enemy  of 
revolution,  and  has  the  remotest 
chance  of  succession  to  the  British 
Crown,  he  will  be  vilified  if  he  had 
ten  times  the  virtue  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  man.  It  appears  that  this 
Hanoverian  Constitution  had  a  Jaco- 
bin taint,  that  it  was  forced  upon  the 
coiuitry  by  a  faction  in  the  time  of 
the  general  disturbance  of  Germany 
a  few  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  ob^ 
noxious  to  the  nobility  and  all  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  country. 
If  our  Government  weakly  acquiesces 
in  changes,  born  of  popular  excite- 
ment, and  profitable  only  to  unprin- 
cipled faction,  thb  folly  constitutes 
no  reason  for  other  governments ; 
and  if  the  King  of  Hanover  has 
checked  an  insolent  work  of  partisan- 
ship in  his  country,  the  example 
should  be  followed,  not  vilified  in 
ours. 
Jio  come  to  malien  more  iinme- 
if'steljr  pressing  on  ourselyes.  On  the 


28th  of  November,  the  Earl  of  Roden 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  Ireland.  He  first  directed 
the  clerk  to  read  the  following  para- 
graph of  her  Mayesty's  speech : — **  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  the  external 
peace  and  domestic  tranquillity,  wluch 
at  present  happily  prevail,  arc  very 
favourable  for  the  consideration  of 
such  measures  of  reformation  aud 
amendment  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient.**  His  lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  personal  character  of  Lord 
Roden,  will  know  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Ireland  more  qualified  by  po- 
sition, or  by  principle,  to  give  a  faith- 
ful account  or  its  condition.  Possessed 
of  a  large  property,  zealous  for  the 
country,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
all  its  improvements,  and  a  high  mind- 
ed Protestant,  he  has,  without  a  pas- 
sion for  public  life,  or  the  ambition  of 
taking  a  lead,  been  placed  by  public 
feeling  at  the  head  of  Irish  Protestant- 
ism. In  this  capacity  he  has  not 
shrunk  from  the  duties  becoming  either 
his  personal  rank,  or  his  public  cha- 
racter. Constantly  living  in  Ireland, 
he  has  the  best  opportunities  of  local 
knowledge,  and  his  representations  to 
the  Legislature  are  attended  with  all 
the  weight  which  belongs  to  sense  and 
principle,  combined  with  exactness  of 
mformation.  He  commenced  by  sta- 
ting, that  he  had  abstained  from  all 
remark  on  the  night  of  the  address,  to 
avoid  what  he  should  have  almost  con- 
sidered the  indelicacy  of  rai:>ing  a  de- 
bate on  the  day  of  her  Migesty's  first 
coming  to  the  House.  But  now  the 
time  was  arrived  for  examiniug  the 
assertions  of  Ministers,  peculiarly  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  for  him  to  assent  to  the 
doctrine,  that  there  tranqiullity  pre- 
vuled.  In  fact,  said  the  noble  lord, 
<'  my  firm  belief  is,  that  so  far  from 
its  being  in  a  state  of  increasing  tran- 
quillity, at  no  period,  and  I  shall  hard- 
ly except  those  when  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  open  insurrection,  has 
property,  has  life,  has  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland, 
been  in  greater  danger  than  at  the 
present  moment.*'  He  proceeded  to 
say,  that  in  making  this  charge  against 
the  noble  carl.  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was 
right  for  him  to  express  hb  opinion 
that  to  the  acts  of  tliat  noble  lord  he 
largely  aUn\yuM  the  melancholy  stat« 
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of  thiDgb  tliat  now  existed  in  Ireland,  by  night  collei^tiug  arms  and  money. 
He  eame  (bmished  M'ith  facts  to  sup-  burning  and  murdering,  sometimes 
port  this  opinion.  He  stood  on  firm  Trreaking  their  vengeance  on  tiie 
ground.  Ministers  had  no  right  to  peaceable  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
mako  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  a  part  who  refuse  to  join  them,  but  in  all  in* 
of  tbrir  Speech.  One  observation  be  stances  their  notorious  object  is  tlio 
must  make,  that  he  was  not  to  be  an-  extinction  of  Protestant  property, 
Ewcred  by  the  authority  of  the  judges  Protestant  life,  and  the  Protestant 
or  of  the  assistant  barristers  as  deli-  religion  in  Ireland.  The  existence  of 
rercd  in  their  courts.  He  knew  that  this  conspiracy  has  been  acknowledged 
this  might  be  offered,  because  he  saw  even  by  0*Connell.  In  a  speech  on 
it  written  in  the  organs  of  her  M<ges-  the  (3th  of  November,  addressing  the 
ty*s  Ministers,  that  the  judges  of  as-  populace,  he  said,  ''  What  I  wish  to 
size  had  expressed  their  congratula-  address  you  upon,  is  the  violent  com- 
dons  to  the  grand  juries  on  the  small-  bination  that  now  exists  in  Ireland, 
ness  of  the  calendars ;  but  against  those  It  has  exbted  five  or  six  times  beforcj 
must  be  shown  the  proclamations  of  but  I  was  enabled  to  put  a  stop  to  it; 
the  GoYemment,  and  the  statements  I  put  a  stop  to  forty  or  forty-tivo  of 
of  actual  crime,  which  would  prove  these  associations  in  Meath.  They 
that  \S  the  calendars  were  small,  the  call  themselves  exclusively  Catholics^ 
roason  was,  because  the  law  was  inef-  but  they  don*t  spare  Catholics.'*  The 
ficient ;  that  though  the  crimes  were  Ribbonmcn  have  an  oath  of  conspira- 
committed,  the  culprits  were  at  large,  cy  ;  they  arc  sworn  to  be  secret,  and 
and  that  the  more  atrocious  the  crime,  to  be  ready  to  turn  out,  when  called, 
the  more  was  the  diihculty  of  finding  to  help  Mr  O'Connell  in  obtaining 
either  a  witness  or  a  prosecutor.  Thus  justice  for  Ireland.  This  conspiracy 
the  calendars  were  small,  because  the  is  increasing.  Within  this  year  it 
law  waa  paralysed.  He  then  proceed-  has  extended  throughout  almost  the 
ed  to  give  the  details,  and  they  were  whole  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
most  astounduig.  naught.  There  exists  no  doubt  what- 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  not  ever  that  it  is  the  result,  and  for  the 
all  Europe  besides,  nay,  that  the  most  objects,  of  political  agitation.  This 
savage  district  of  the  earth  from  Eng-  outrage  has  been  the  old  way  of  sc- 
laud  to  the  Antipodes,  neithcf  African  conding  political  objects  amongst  tlic 
nor  Tartar,  neither  Arab  nor  Indian,  Irish  peasantry.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
could  show  such  a  catalogue  of  atro-  lington,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
etties  within  any  one  province  of  the  declared  this  to  have  been  the  opi- 
size  of  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Mul-  inon  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
grave*8  own  proclamations  were  the  read  from  a  despatch,  written  in 
evidence.  From  those  it  appears,  that  his  Viceroyalty,  the  words,  "  I  can- 
no  less  than  thirty  murders  had  been  not  sufficiently  express  my  solicitude 
committed  in  Ireland  during  the  last  as  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
%\x  weeks.  Houses  are  attacked  for  this  system  of  agitation  and  its  inevit- 
arms,  attempts  made  at  assiissination,  able  consequences,  violence  and  out- 
people  desperately  beaten,  and  rob-  rage.  They  are  always  to  each  other 
bcne^  and  violences  of  every  kind  as  cause  and  effect,  and  I  cannot  sepa- 
committed.  In  twenty-nine  counties  rate  the  one  from  the  other."  But 
out  of  the  thirty-two  those  atrocious  there  is  one  remarkable  circumstance 
acts  are  of  constant  occurrence.  This  which  we  should  lay  to  Mr  O' Con- 
state of  things  is  the  result,  not  of  the  nclFs  conscience,  if  he  had  any.  In 
personal  necessity,  nor  even  of  the  the  early  part  of  J  88G  there  were  some 
personal  rices  of  the  people.  It  is  rumours  of  a  change  in  the  Ministry, 
the  result  of  the  attempts  to  stimulate  a  change  which  always  sets  Mr  ( )'Con- 
Ihe  country  by  political  agitation.  It  nell  on  the  (/ui  vive,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  robbery  and  murder  on  system,  would  greatly  derange  his  system  of 
crime  by  conspiracy.  Assuming  at  patronage.  On  this  occasion  he  made 
(tifl^erent  times  difierent  names,  Kib-  a  harangue  at  the --Association,  in 
bonmen,  Whitefeet,  and  White  Boys,  which  he  predicted,  that,  if  the  change 
the  object  in  all,  is  one  and  the  same,  took  place,  there  would  be  a  brutal 
bloodshed  and  robbery,  for  the  pur-  and  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It 
poses  of  political  disturbance.  Gangs  is  a  certaui  fact,  ihat,  wYiBiVcN^iT  ^«^ 
rf  mBT9uder9  go  tbrough  tb<?  country  the  stimilant,-  fropft  t\i?LtVgut ^\>a\>Qtb« 
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iun  spread  like  wildtire  all  over  Ire- 
land;  and  80  rapid  was  its  spread, 

.  that  the  great  eacertion  of  the  party 
ever  since  has  been  to  prevent  its  ex* 
plosion.  One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  in  this  hideous  state  of 
affairs  is  the  suddennAs  with  which 
portions  of  the  couutrv,  till  tlien  pcace- 
nd,  are  thrown  into  the  most  frightful 
disturbance.  They  could  scarcely  be 
Qiore  sacked  by  the  invasion  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  or  thrown  into  a  state  of 
greater  terror  by  the  plague.  For 
instance,  the  county  of  Shgo.  This 
is  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  secluded 
portion  of  Ireland,  lying  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  edge  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  distinguished  not  more 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  than 
for  the  orderly  character  of  its  pea- 
santry. The  secret  anathema  was  is- 
sued against  it  a  few  months  ago,  and 
it  was  suddenly  filled  with  riot,  terror, 
and  rapine.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Roden,  "until  about  a  year  ago,  it 
was  as  desirable  a  part  of  the  world 
to  reside  in  as  any  province  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions ;  but  since  a  sys- 
tem of  intimidation  had  reached  that 
country,  it  was  no  longer  a  place  in 
which  any  quiet  person  would  wisli  to 
live.  It  is  now  a  scene  of  distress, 
misery,  and  wretchedness.'* 

But  to  pass  to  particulars.  The 
case  of  the  two  Protestants,  Macken- 
zie and  Allen,  has  already-  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  pubhc.  It  being 
known  that  they  iutended  to  give  their 
vote  to  the  Protestant  candidate,  i^^\ 
were  seized  by  a  mob  on  the  road, 
beaten  violently,  bound  with  cords, 
and,  being  first  sent  to  an  outhouse  in 
one  of  the  villa^s,  where  sacks  were 
bound  over  their  ^^Q%i  were  carried 
thus  blindfold  to  the  mountains.  There 
they  were  treated  with  savage  cruelty, 
beaten  with  bludgeons,  left  bound  and 
blindfolded,  and  without  food.  After 
six  days*  and  nights*  confinement,  they 
found  their  way  back  to  the  house  of 
Mackenzie,  and  next  morning  Allen 
died.  A  coroner's  inquest  returned  a 
verdiet  of  "  Murder.**  Whatever  was 
the  sympathy  of  the  Government  on 
the  occasion,  itcertainly  was  not  sliown 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders,  for  that 
reward  was  only  L.50.  Let  another 
ease  be  given — here  the  sufferer  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  A  poor  bkck- 
swilih  of  the  name  of  Devaney  had  re- 

cnrcd  a  poremptory  order  from  those 


midniffht  masters  of  the  land,  that  he 
should  not  dare  to  shoe  tlie  horse  of 
any  Hanoverian,  the  new  names  for 
Protestants.  He  was,  however,  tempt- 
ed, wiluckily  for  himself,  to  do  so,  in 
consequence  of  which  sentence  was 
passedagaiusthim.  A  large  party  rush- 
ed into  Ills  cottage,  and  commenced 
beating  him  violently  with  bludgeons. 
His  wife  threw  herself  over  him  to 
protect  him  ;  but  the  executioners  had 
their  order,  and  both  wife  and  husband 
were  left  dreadfully  cut.  The  hus- 
band lingered  under  his  sufferings  till 
about  a  fortnight  since^when  he  died. 
The  wife  was  so  mucEi  injured,  that  it 
is  supposed  she  cannot  long  siurvive. 
The  daughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
who  had  hid  herself  while  this  tragedy 
was  going  on,  venturing  to  look  out  , 
of  the  window  as  the  ruffians  were  go- 
ing away,  one  of  them  fired  at  her, 
and  lodffed  several  shots  in  her  face. 

To  take  another  case.  A  respect- 
able Protestant  farmer,  named  Fair- 
banks, on  the  morning  of  the  lOtli 
of  November  last,  left  his  home  to 
take  his  barley  to  Sligo  market.  On 
his  way  he  called  at  the  house  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  neighbour.  Withiu 
twenty  minutes  after,  he  was  found  a 
corpse  on  the  road-side  near  his  cart, 
with  two  coils  of  rope  round  his  mid- 
dle, and  his  brains  beaten  out  with 
stones.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
remote  districts  of  the  country  that 
those  horrid  outrages  occur.  On  tlie 
1st  of  last  October,  a  respectable  Pro- 
testant, named  Andrew  Ganley,  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Though 
many  persons  were  sufliciently  near 
him  to  hear  not  merely  his  cries,  but 
the  very  blows  he  received,  not  one 
ventured  or  chose  to  interfere.  Such 
is  the  system  of  terror.  Hi|||crinic 
was  that  of  being  a  stauch  anu  loyal 
Protestant,  and  not  ashamed  to  avow 
it.  And  why  was  this  individual  mur- 
dered? For  no  discoverable  reason, 
except  that  he  had  a  brother  iu  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ireland,  who  was  charged 
witli  having  killed  a  man  in  a  not. 
The  charge  failed,  the  witnesses  being 
proved  to  have  perjured  themselves ; 
and,  apparently  to  revenge  the  escape 
of  one  innocent  man  in  Longford,  an- 
other innocent  man,  his  brother,  was 
murdered  in  Dublin.  Such  are  the 
ramifications  of  the  Ribbon  system. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  viu- 
knccfl  isi  that  the  perpetrators  are  be)* 
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doio  to  bo  idoutiiicd,  as  a  part  uf  Ihe 
Ribbou  bystem  is  to  bring  tbcir  rob- 
ben  and  assassins  from  other  counties, 
tbat  they  may  not  bo  known.  As  to 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  elections, 
let  one  example  be  given.  MrO'Con- 
neQ  cries  out  against  intimidation,  and 
demands  the  ballot  to  prevent  influ. 
cnce.  But  who  arc  the  intimidators  ? 
At  the  late  election  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  the  following  condition  of 
things  occurred : — Tlie  gentlemen  and 
farmers  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Or- 
mond,  in  going  to  the  election,  were 
obliged  to  proceed  in  a  kind  of  cara- 
TaDj  armedj  (b'  resist  the  violence  un- 
der which  they  would  have  probably 
perished^  and  certainly  never  reached 
the  hustings  but  for  those  precautions. 
In  Lord  Rodcn's  very  able  detail  of 
the  existing  state  of  Ireland,  he  read 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  trayclled  with  that  caravan.  Tho 
letter  stbted,  that  at  every  village  or 
cro&}-road  they  were  assailed  with 
bhouts  and  imprecations.  As  they 
approached  Cashel,  a  principal  town, 
the  rabble  cried  after  them  to  "  wait 
till  they  went  there,  and  they  would 
get  what  they  deserved.*'  Ten  miles 
from  the  town  a  pit  had  been  dug  in 
the  roadj  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
earthj  for  a  trap.  Into  this  pit  the 
first  car  that  came  up  with  the  voters 
was  precipitated.  As  they  got  nearer 
the  tovn^  the  fences  on  both  si^es  of 
tlio  road  were  completely  levelled  and 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  road  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  heights 
were  covered  with  hundreds  of  people 
with  stones.  They  had  an  escort  of 
the  Queen's  Baysj  and  some  infantry 
and  police.  The  party  being  lUvided 
in  consequence  of  the  encumbered 
state  of  the  road,  and  the  cavalry  mov- 
ing on  rapidly  in  fronts  the  populace 
flung  a  tree  across  the  road,  and  at- 
tacked with  showers  of  stones  those 
who  were  coming  on.  Many  of  them 
were  severely  cut,  and  but  for  their 
firing  some  shots,  which  kept  the  as- 
sailants at  bay,  they  must  have  been 
all  destroyed.  The  soldieiy  and  po- 
lice amounted  to  thirty- eight,  with  a 
stipendiary  and  a  local  magistrate. 
— ^Notwithstanding  this  considerable 
force,  neither  were  the  country  people 
deterred,  nor  did  the  magistrates  ven- 
ture to  arrest  one  of  their  pursuers. 
Finally,  the  party  were  left  at  six  in 
the  evening,  with  tired  horses,  a  mile 
outride  Caabel/  b/  the  drugooas  Mi 
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police,  tu  get  to  the  place  of  clcitioii, 
Cloumel,  tliirteen  miles  further,  and 
with  a  kuow ledge,  too,  that  a  mob  were 
already  on  the  road  to  intercept  them. 
They  did  not  reach  Clonmel  till  eleven 
at  night,  and  njight  thank  the  darkness 
for  their  safety.  Even  at  Clonmel, 
at  the  door  of  the  Inn,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  them,  and  a  man  had  his 
skull  fractured  by  a  blow  from  tho 
mob.  As  they  passed  a  national  school 
on  the  road,  tho  boys  and  ^irls  pelted 
them  with  stones  from  the  chapel- 
yard.  Of  course,  while  things  re- 
main in  this  state,  election  is  a  farce. 
Let  another  case  be  taken, — the  in- 
stance of  an  atrocious  murder  which 
occurred  the  1  Jth  of  November  in  tho 
same  county.  This  shows  the  syste- 
matic atrocity,  the  almost  fiendish 
wickedness,  to  which  this  conspiracy 
of  bigotry  and  blood  stimulates  tho 
Popish  peasantry.  The  name  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  Murphy,  a  com- 
fortable farmer  who  lived  near  tho 
village  of  Bansha.  Between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  evening  a  gang  of 
assassins,  doubtless  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  five  armed  men,  went  to  his 
door,  and  asked  if  he  was  at  home. 
He  happened  to  be  out,  but  they 
not  believing  his  wife  who  told  them 
so,  searched  the  house.  As  he  was 
not  to  be  found,  they  went  to  the 
back  of  the  house  to  wait  for  his  re- 
turn. Tl)e  terrified  wife,  apprehend- 
ing the  real  object  of  the  ruffians,  at- 
tempted to  make  her  escape  from  the 
window  to  meet  her  husband,  and 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  she  was 
seized  in  the  attempt  by  one  of  them, 
who  ])rcsented  a  blunilerbuss  at  her, 
pushed  her  back,  and  stood  guard.  It 
was  two  hours  before  Murphy  return- 
ed, totally  unconscious  of  tlie  horrid 
fate  that  awaited  him.  During  all  this 
time  his  murderers  waited  coolly  to 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
sent;  but  what  must  have  been  tho 
sufferings  of  tho  wretched  wife  du- 
ring those  two  hours  witli  her  ten 
children  round  her,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  her  husband  murdered^ 
and  her  children  left  fatherless,  if  not 
butchered  along  with  him !  At  length 
he  returned — he  was  seized  aud  mur- 
dered in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
children — and,  as  if  this  was  not  hor- 
rid enough,  in  a  savage  spirit  which 
woidd  shame  even  the  wilderness,  they 
dragged  his  dead  body  to  U\q  ds^v^x  q1 

bUhoxmOi  aud  tVicrc  m\]i!S\%\.^Vi,  ^^ 
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low — the  mere  defacers  and  burdens 
uf  the  surface,  turaing  it  iuto  sterili- 
iy,  and  making  it  repulsive  to  the 
eye  of  man ;  but  still  only  the  slight 
and  evcry-day  offspring  of  the  prin- 
ciple   of  conflagration,    which    eats 
away  the  bowels  of  the  land,  and 
shakes  it  from  hour  to  honr  with  me- 
naces of  insecurity.     It  is  neither  the 
foolish  Mccroy  nor  the  criminal  Agi- 
tator,— the  brutal  peasant,  sent  forth 
to  midnight  murder,  nor  the  sullen 
priest,  raving  against  the  Scriptures 
vbicb   denounce    him, — neither    the 
bUnd  nor  the  blind  leader, — that  con- 
stitutes the  true  peril  of   the  time. 
That  peril  is  the  ascendenq/  of  Pope- 
ry \r  the  realm.     The  mere  struggle 
(}  party  is  laughed  at  by  the  superior 
liend ;  the  peasant,  whether  slaugh- 
tering or  naughtered,  is  only  a  ci- 
pher in  the  great  account ;  the  exist- 
ence of  tlie  Agitator  himself  is  but  as 
a  grain  of  dust ;  the  infirmity  of  the 
Cabfnet  is  but  as  the  passing  wind ; 
all  are  regarded  as  only  a  prelude  to 
that  tremendous  dissonance,  that  roar 
of  triumphant  rebellion  with  which 
all  the  Toices  of  persecution  and  infi- 
ddity,  ferocious  bigotry  and  fVantic 
revolt,  are  to  be  raised  over  the  scaf- 
fold of  the  Protestant  religion.     The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  exposure  of  the 
nature  of  those  crimes  exhibited  tliem 
in  a  still  more  startling  light.     Of 
the  enormous  number  of  23^891  in 
one  year,  the  offences  against  the  per- 
son amounted  to  7760,  and  of  these 
not  less  than  843  were  cither  cases  of 
murder,  or  conspiracies  to  murder,  or 
manslaughter,  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  two  a- day.     There  were  not  less 
than  five  hundred  cases  of  malicious 
offences — of  burning,  destroying,  and 
attacking  property;    and    iorty-four 
robberies  of  arms.     By  the  returns 
from  the  county-officers  there  were, 
in  1836,  14,000  more  criminals  to  be 
added  to  the  23,691  already  given  in 
the  inspectors  reports.     In  allusion 
to  Lord  Mulgrave*s  silly  pursuit  of 
popularity,  he  asked,  '*  Had  he  never 
pardoned  people  who  ought  to  have 
bad  the  law  carried  iuto  execution 
upon  theiu  ?  Had  there  not  been  some 
seeking  of  popular  applause  besides 
that  which  ought  to  result  from  the 
performance  of  great  duties  which  he 
was  called  on,  as  the  highest  magis- 
trate in  that  country,  to  administer  ? 
He  really  thought  the  British  House 
of  Lords  wa^  entitied  to  bare  those 
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matters  satisfactorily  accounted  for.** 
The  Duke  then  declared  **  that  even 
the  police  returns  seemed  singularly 
confused.  Formerly  they  were  cor- 
rect in  a  very  striking  degree.  What 
he  demanded  was  returns  which  would 
acquaint  their  Lordships  with  the 
real  state  of  Ireland.  From  all  that 
ho  heard,  and  all  that  ho  knew,  the 
state  of  crime  was  any  thing  but  ^- 
minished  in  the  last  year.  There  was 
one  point  also  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  lost  sight  of,  and  that  was,  that 
armed  bands  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  through  the  country  uupre- 
ventedby  the  magistrates  or  any  one 
else.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
was  ridiculous  to  use  the  word  tran- 
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Will  it  bo  believed  that  any  man 
of  common  sense  would  have  made 
the  answer  which  Lord  Melbourne 
made  to  this  clear  and  forcible  ap- 
peal? It  was,  '*  That  it  was  not 
to  Ireland,  any  more  than  as  Ire- 
land was  a  part  of  the  whole  empire, 
that  the  word  tranquillity  was  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  he  spoke  of  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  the  British  empire." 
Was  there  ever  loeic  like  this  ?  A 
great  island,  half  the  size  of  Britain, 
is  in  a  state  of  disorganization  at 
least, — thirty  thousand  acts  of  atro- 
city are  committed  in  the  course  of  a 
year, — murders  and  manslaughters 
are  frequent, — a  furious  conspira- 
cy is  notoriously  fermenting  through 
the  land,  —  and  yet  the  Minister 
asserts  all  to  be  tranquil,  because  tho 
larger  of  the  two  islands  is  undisturb- 
ed. By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning, 
if  a  rebellion  were  ragiuff  in  York* 
shire,  while  Middlesex  and  Essex  re- 
mained loyal.  Lord  Melbourne  would 
be  entitled  to  declaim  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  Great  Britain.  But  let  us 
hear  another  of  his  arguments,  equal- 
ly extraordinary.  In  reference  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statement 
that  armed  bands  were  in  tho  habit  of 
passing  through  the  country,  and  Uiat 
strong  measures  were  required  to  put 
them  down,  "  Why,"  said  Lord  ^lel- 
bourne,  **  strong  measures  liavc 
been  already  demanded  and  given. 
But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The 
Arms  Act  itself  had  proved  (^uite  fhdt- 
less,  and  he  did  not  oelieve  itpossible 
to  frame  laws  which  could  efil^ctually 
get  the  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

nle."    Let  the  FrotettUxiU  oi  \t^- 
J  and  of  l£ng\aad  Igoi  V^«x  \!kar^ 
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declaration.  What  dues  it  amount 
to  but  an  absolute  declaration  of  the 
inefficiency  of  tlie  laws,  or  of  the  im- 
potence of  the  Government?  What 
would  common  sense  say  ?  If  your 
laws  are  not  sufficient  to  put  down 
rebels  in  arms,  make  stronger ;  for 
the  rebels  must  be  put  down,  or  the 
state  is  surrendered.  If  you  have  a 
government  either  too  foolish  to  con- 
ceive protective  measures,  too  feeble  to 
enforce  them,  or  too  factious  to  resist 
faction,  then  cast  off  that  goveni- 
ment  at  once,  and  choose  men  fitted 
to  defend  the  state,  for  without  such 
men  all  must  be  ruined.  Let  us  Jiear 
Lord  Melbourne  again  in  his  confes- 
sion of  Cabinet  impotence.  "  He  had 
formerly  been  for  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, but  he  was  not  for  them  now, 
for  he  did  not  think  they  gave  a  go- 
vernment any  strength.**  And  for 
what  possible  reason  is  it  to  be  con- 
ccivca  that  the  Minister  abandons 
this  power  of  sustaining  good,  and 
extinguishing  evil?  '*  He  thinks," 
forsooth,  "  that  they  bring  odium 
and  obloquy  on  a  government,  and 
thus  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
it. ' '  But  must  not  any  man  of  under- 
standing ask.  Whose  odium  and  oblo- 
quy do  they  bring  'on  Government  ? 
Certainly  not  the  odium  or  obloquy 
of  the  honest  part  of  the  community, 
whom  they  detend  ;  nor  of  the  wise, 
who  see  their  necessity.  They  are 
obnoxious  only  to  villains  and  trai- 
tors. But  what  is  the  use  of  laws 
uuless  they  can  protect  us  against  vil- 
lains and  traitors  ?  And  what  more 
contemptuous  stigma  can  be  branded 
on  the  imbecility  of  a  government, 
than  that  they  are  unable  to  adopt 
the  defence  of  the  state,  or  that  be- 
cause they  cannot  do  al),  they  are  dc- 
terndned  to  do  nothing  ? 

But  we  have  to  mark  another  point 
of  this  OXonnell  legislation.  Lord 
Roden  had  expressed  the  alarm  which 
Irish  Protestantism  naturally  felt  at 
seeing  offices  in  Ireland  rapidly  fill- 
ing with  Papist  functionaries.  For 
not  merely  have  the  high  situations, 
which  might  be  considered  objects  of 
intelligent  ambition,  been  filled,  up  by 
Roman  Catholics,  but  a  habit  of  put- 
ting them  into  all  the  local  and  minor 
situations  of  authority  was  charged 
on  the  Government.  This  evil  the 
Irish  Protestant  dreaded  most  of  all. 
Tho  appointment  of  Papists  to  the 
iiigber  offlces,  woald  be  at  once  a 


grievance  and  a  danger.  How  is  i  t 
possible  to  doubt  the  dauirer  of  choos- 
ing Popish  couuscUors  for  a  Protes- 
tant Government — counsellors  whose 
religious  belief,  if  they  liave  any  at 
all,  must  prompt  them  to  denounce 
Protestantism  as  a  *'  damnable  here- 
sv,*'  to  thwart  all  Protestant  coun- 
cils, and  to  triumph  in  all  Protestant 
overthrow?  How  is  it  possible  to 
doubt,  that  in  a  Government  whose 
religious  interests  arc  not  merely  in 
frequent  discussion,  but  are  the  essen- 
tial topics,  mingling  of  necessity  with  all 
deliberations,  and  often  paramount  to 
all  the  political  opinion  of  a  Papist,  must 
not  be  singularly  liable  to  corruption 
by  his  religious  bias  ?  If  an  infidel, 
ho  must  be  unsafe,  from  his  gene- 
ral want  of  the  only  great  bond 
of  human  fidelity.  If  a  Papist,  he 
must  be  unsafe,  from  the  pressure 
of  tho  Romish  principle  of  destroying 
everv  faith  repugnant  to  Rome.  If 
ambition  of  a  more  adventurous  class 
inflame  him,  and  he  thinks  of  the 
supremacy  of  Popery  as  a  step  to  his 
aim,  what  formidable  advantages  for 
national  disturbance  must  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  with  a  fribble  like  Lord  Mul- 
grave  in  his  power ;  constantly  sug- 
gesting measures  of  mischief,  which  the 
well-dressed  simpleton  at  his  side  mis- 
takes for  lures  to  popularity  ;  and  em- 
ploying all  his  means  to  perplex  better 
councils,  awake  latent  animosities,  and 
alienate  the  known  friends  of  English 
connexion !  What  is  to  hinder  a  Pa- 
pist from  going  to  the  last  extent  of 
that  atrocious  treachery,  which  Po- 

Sery  pronounces  righteous  zeal,  and 
etraying  the  most  private  councils  of 
the  state  ?  Who  are  pledged  to  their 
undoing  ?  At  this  moment  some  of 
the  most  confidential  law  ofiicers  of 
the  Irish  Government  are  Papists,  and 
violent  ones;  bitter  haranguers  against 
Protestant  feelings  in  and  out  of  the 
Legblature.  Chosen  by  Mr  O'Con- 
nell's  express  desire,  who  can  doubt  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  chosen  ? 
With  what  eyes  must  not  Protestants 
regard  their  condition  ?  On  this  side 
of  the  Irish  Channel  sits  the  Cabinet, 
listening  with  feigned  civility  and  real 
fear  to  the  Agitator ;  on  the  other  side 
sits  the  Viceroy  between  a  pair  of  Pa- 
pists placed  in  authority  over  him,  at 
once  for  their  virulence  and  their 
subserviency.  The  British  Cabinet, 
like  a  debtor  7?\\\\  \\\e  bailiffs  at  bis 
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cf  eTery  En^lUh  Protestantj  whether  placed  tliemsclves  in  tlie  absurd  situa* 
Cburchman    or    Sectarian  ;  it  is  the  tion  of  vehemently  denouncing  as  iU 
ti'jty  even  of  every  Knglbbman>  whe-  Irsal  wliat  was  proved  to  have  been 
^•er  Protestant  or  Papist,  who  loves  ihedailypracticeof  half  the  individuals 
his   liberty   and   hates  oppression,  to  of  which  that  Ministry  was  com[)oscd, 
resist  to  ttie  utmost  of  his  means  the  and  of ///;*<  r//67i//f(/ an  enquiry  in  t)ie  first 
conspiracy  -which  would  plant  tempo-  instance,  against  which  ihey  were  ulti- 
nl  and  spiritual  tyranny  in  the  place  mately  cmipetUtlto  roie,  what  shall  we 
of  national  freedom.     Parliament  has  say  both  of  ilie  absurdity  and  the  moral 
nnw  openly  sanctioned  the  fund    for  degradation  of  tlieir  position  in  regard 
recuTing  purity  of  election.     The  na-  to  the  next  question  wliich  occupied 
tion  has   adopted  only  that  expedient  the  attention  of  Parliament  ? 
for  the   good  cause  which  had  been         If  the  only  matter  connected  witlfthe 
adopted  before  its  eyes  for  the  further-  conduct  of  the  Ministry  on  this  ques- 
tri'-e  of  the  bad.     It  is  not  two  years  tinn   were   the  abstract  propriety   of 
i:\ce   an   O'Connell  fund  was  raised  granting  or  refusing  at  the  present  day 
ir.i  m?  the  Kvid'icals  of  Entjhncl,  yrith  an  enquiry  into  pre-existing  pensions 
T  .0  politic,  patriotic,  and  economical  — however  clear  we   nu'ght  hold  the 
Mr  Hume  at  its   head;  L.8000  was  negative  of  that  question   to  be,  and 
rrlTcn  to  the  Agitator,  and  for  what  ?  however  unequitable  and  unworthy  of 
W£5  it  to  sustain  a  rielit,  or  to  do  a  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  the  pro- 
^rronyr     The  Parliamentary  tiibunal  position  which  they   have   not    only 
decided  that  Mr   O'Connell  was  un-  sanctioned,  but  brought  forward,— we 
J  istitiably  chosen,  and  that  the  seat  might  merely  have  alluded  to  this  as 
brlinged   to   his   antagonists.      That  oncof  the  numerous,  or  rather  number- 
trud  cost  these  honest  antagonists  no  less  instances  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
it? 5  than  L. 20,000 1     Axe  we  to  hesi-  a  Hniited  and   epliemeral   popularity, 
rite  whether  those  gentlemen  are  to  they  have  lent  their  sanction  to  mea- 
be  again  rejected  from  the  representa-  s"res  whicii,  both  us  men  and  Minis- 
tun  which  is  their  right,  or  to  be  kept  tcrs,  they  must  have  felt  to  be  inde- 
out  of  Parliament  till  they  are  mulcted  f(;nsible.     We  migiit  have  passed  over 
of  another  L.20,000  for  their  patriot-  the  subject  with  the  simple  expression 
ism?     That  the  party  who'promoted  of  our  regret,  that  in  an  English  House 
t-je  0' Connell  subscription  should  cry  oi'  Commons    there  should  be  found 
out  against  the  election  fund,   is  at  any  body  of  individuals,  high  in  station, 
f.n?e  ridiculous  and  natural ;    ridieu-  and  laying  claim  to  character  and  ho- 
■uus  that  they  should  exclaim  against  nourable  feelings— above  all,  the  offi- 
^hat  they  had  themselves  been  doing  cial  organs  of  the  Crown  and  the  natu- 
bet  the  moment  before,  and  natural,  ral  guardians  of  its  dignity— who  could 
br^cau^c  no  man  is  more  indignant  at  descend  to  avail  themselves  of  a  tcchni- 
dctection   than    the    criminal.       But  cal  point  of  law,  upon  a  question  invol- 
ihoie    things   are    for  our  warning,  ving  the  interests  ot  private  justice  and 
Again  we  sav,  that  if  the  battle  is  to  national  honour.     Hut  as  afterts  the 
be  fought  at  the  busting?,  the  victory  Ministry,  this  question  mvolvcd  much 
,   ii  to  be  won  only  in  Parliament.  That  »nore  than  the  equity  or  nijustice  of  the 
this  is  the  crisis,  and  that  the  expulsion  proposed  measure.     It  m vol ved  the  far- 
ef  a  few  profligate  partisans,  and  their  ther  enquiry— \V hat  had  been  the  hue 
replacement  by   a  few  hontst  men,  taken  by  the  Mmistry  upon  the  subject, 
may  make  this  session  the  beginning  »P  to  the  moment  when  Mr  Spring  Kice 
of  a  boundless  triumph  to  England  submitted  to  the  House  his  proposal 
I  and   Protestantism.      Every  man  in  for  a  committee  of  enquiry?     It  that 
I  tte  empire  who  has  a  pound  ought  to  previous  line  of  conduct  and  opinion 
*  rive  a  shilling  of  it  to  this  just,  pa-  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  course 
triotic,  and  necessary  subscription.  now  adopted   what  explanation  could 
We    proceed,   however,    with    the  be  given  of  the  grounds  of  the  altera- 
detail  of  the  doings  of  the  Session,  from  t>on  ?     Or  if  no  such  explanation  uas 
which  this  diversion  to  the  working  of  i7'V^'*  "r  attempted  what  /)pmion  was 
i!ie  Reform  Bill  upon  the  combustible  to  be  formed  of  a  Ministry,  maintaining 
,  elements  furnished  by  Ireland,  has  for  ^^itljin  a  twelvemonth  opmions  abso- 
a  moment  withdrawn  our  attention.  lately  contradictory  of  each  olhet,  and 
I     If,  in  the  discussion  upon  the  Irish  that,    be  it  observed  (^as  S\t  YVo^iwV. 
]  Section  petiUons,   the  Ministry  had  P^^^  remarked,   when  disposvn^  o?  ^ 
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subterruge    to    which,   he    imagined,  granted.     *'  Those  places,  and  others 
they  might  attempt    to  resort),   not  of  tlie  same  kind,  that  are  held  for  life, 
upon  a  question  of  expediency,  which  are  considered    as    property.      They 
might  possibly  vary  with  the  varying  have   been  given   as  a  provision  fo# 
contingencies   of  affairs,  but   upon  u  children.     They  have  been  the  subject 
question  of  justice,  which  necessarily  of  family  settlements ;  they  have  been 
remained  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  the  security  of  creditors.     What  the 
and  to-morrow.      Let  it  be  kept  in  law  respects  shall  be  sacred  to  me.     If 
view  that  the    whole  amount  of  the  the  barriers  of  law  should  be  broken 
Pension  List  which  is  to  form  the  sub-  down  upon  ideas  of  convenience,  wq 
ject  of  enquiry  is  L.  150,000  ;  that  it  shall  have  no  longer  any  thing  certain 
embraces  ;i83  pensions,  some  of  them  among  us." — **  The  mere  sum  of  the 
as  low  as    L.4S,   or  L  60 ;    that  of  reform  is    by  no    means   wortli  the 
the  whole  383,  only  58  pensions  have  sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law.     Indivi* 
been  granted  by  any  Minister  now  alive,  duals  pass  like  shadows,  but  the  corn- 
while  even  of  these,  1 9  were  granted  by  monweiUth  is  fixed  and  stable.     The 
Lord  Sidmouth  thirty- three  years  ago;  difference,  therefore,  of  to-day  and  to- 
and  consequently  that  six- sevenths  then  morrow,  which  to  private  people  is 
ofthe  whole  pensions  now  to  be  enquired  immense,  to  the  State  is  nothing;  at 
into  were  pen^ions  granted  from  1769,  any^rate  it  is  better  to  reconcile  our 
down  to  the  commencement  of  tlie  pre-  economy  with  our  laws,    than  to  set 
sent  century,  by  Ministers  now  moul-  them  at  variance—a  quarrel  which  in 
dering  in  their  graves,  and  unable  per-  the  end  must  be  destructive  to  both.** 
sonally  to  explain  or  justify  the  grounds  Such  was  the   opinion  of  that  great 
on  which  the  pension  was  given.  statesman  as  to  the  past,  even  while 
No  one  disputed  the  mere  technical  proposing  a  limitation  of  the  preroga- 
])lea,  that  the  Pension  List  might,  on  live  as  to  the  future, 
the  death  of  the  Sovereign,  legally  be  How,  then,  did  the  Keform  Ministry, 
enquired    into    by    Parliament.      As  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Minis- 
charged  upon  the  Civil  List,  it  nomi-  ters,  act  when,  by  the  death  of  George 
nally  fell  by  the  demise  ofthe  Crown  ;  IV.  and  the  accession  of  the  late  sove- 
but  the  true   question,  as   every  one  reign,  the  question  of  the  Pension  List 
fMt.  was  not,  whether  it  was  strictly  came  before  them?  The  Duke  of  Wei- 
legal,  hut  whether  it  was  just  and  ho-  lington  and  Sir  llohert  Peel  had  resign* 
nourable  for  Parliament  to  avail  itself  ed  office,  because  they  had  opposed, 
of  this  technical  opening  for  enquiry,  without  success,  the  motion  for  a  coin- 
or  whether  long  usage*  and  reliance  on  niittee  on  the  Civil  List.  The  Ministi^ 
that  usage,  had  not  given  the  farce  oj  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer  had 
IfkW  to  the  previous  practice,  and  entit-  succeeded,  •*  with  every  motive,"  as  Sir 
led   the  holders  of  pensions   to  view  11  Peel  observed,  *' to  take  up  this  sub* 
them  as  annuities,  dependent  only  on  ject  as  a  matter  of  private  interest:  a 
their  own  lives,  and  not  on  the  life  of  Ministry  who  had  not  granted  the  pen- 
tl)c  Sovereign.    On  this  point  the  case,  sioiis,  and  might  have  naturally  wished 
as  put  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  to  throw  discredit  upon  them.*'     Tht 
which,  but  for  the  nohlo  and  feeling  Reform  Ministry,  of  which  Lord  John 
supplement  made  to  it  by  Lord  Stan-  Russell  and  Mr  Spring  Rice  formed  a 
ley,  we  should  have  said  exhausted  the  part,  entering  upun  office  pledged  to 
question,  was  conclusive,  if  any  facts  retrenchment  and  to  enquiry,  and  em- 
and   reasoning    could,  in  the  present  barrassed  by  no  difficulties  arising  from 
House  of  Commons^  be  regarded  as  their   having   themselves  grant^   the 
such.       From    the    days    of    James  pensions  upon  the  list,  firmly  and  hon- 
II.,    the    pensions   granted   by    pre-  ourably  refused  to  sanction  that  enquiry 
ceding  sovereigns  had  been  uniformly  which   the  present  Reform    Ministry 
respected.   When,  in  1780,  Mr  Burke,  have  been  the  first  to  propose.     The 
to  whose  authority  Mr    Spring  Rice  committee,  of  which  Lord  Althorp  as 
with  matchless  intrepidity  had  appealed.  Chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer  was  cliair* 
propos(Hi  Ijis  lefunn  of  the  Civil  List,  man.  reported,  that  *' pensions  on  tlie 
and  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  grant-  Civil  List  have  always  hitherto  lieen  con- 
ing pensions  in  future  to  cases  of  ser-  sidered  as  granted  for  life ;  and,  in  fact, 
'  F/t'd^jf  rendered,  or  of  distress,  he  had  in  no    instance    has    occurred   where   a 
the  strongest  terms  reprobated  the  idea  pension  on  the  Civil  List  granted  by  one 
ofiaterfetiog  w/tli  pensioiu  previously  soveiei^n  VmaX^^^u  ^i:<)^uuued oa  thr 
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of   his   successor."     After 
Boticing  the  reliance  placed  by  individu- 
ab  on  tliis  invariable  custom,  they  pro- 
ceeded—  **  Adverting  to  all   the  cir^ 
OimstaDces  of  the  case ;  considering  that 
DO  material  relief  to  the  finances  of  the 
country  could  be  derived  from  the  most 
rigid  measure*  of  retrenchment  applied 
to  the  Pension  List ;  that  in  many  casei 
severe  distress,  in  some  actual  injustice, 
would  arise   to    individuals  from   the 
general  discontinuance  of  pensions  ; 
tiiat  such  discontinuance  on  his  Ma* 
jesiy's  accession  would  be  a  departure 
truni  an  usage  invariably  observed  on 
the  accession  of  his  Majesty's  prede- 
cessors, your  comniittee  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  Crown 
those    funds    which  may  enable    the 
Crown,  if  it  sliall  so  think  fit,  to  conti- 
nue the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  of 
Liii  late  Majesty." 

But  if  the  report  expressed  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  the  Ministry,  as  a 
body,  on  the  injustice  of  the  proposed 
enquir}'  into  the  Pension  List,  the  opi- 
nions of  individual  members  of  the 
Ministr}'  were  expressed  in  still  stronger 
teriiis.     Lord  Alihorp  knew  that,  by 

S ranting  the  enquiry,  he  might  gain  a 
eeting  mob  popularity :  he  was  warned 
by  Mr  Portnian  that,  by  opposing  it, 
be  might  **  lose  the  countenance  of 
tliose  who  had  hitherto  supported 
hims"  but  he  bad  the  manliness  to 
prri^  the  right  to  the  expedient,  and 
tiie  permanent  reputation  of  an  ho- 
nourable Minister  to  the  worthless 
support  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
violate  the  long  estal)li&hed  rules  of 
justice.  We  willingly  consign  to  our 
pages  that  declaration,  of  which  Sir 
Kubert  Peel  most  justly  remarked  that 
it  was  one  **so  noble  and  high-mind- 
ed," that  it  might  well  **  form  a  subject 
of  boasting  and  congratulation  to  his 
family."  **  I  can  never  conceive  it  is 
fey  duty  as  a  Minibter  of  this  country, 
or  of  the  House,  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  take  advantage  of  a  technical 
poiut  of  law,  in  order  to  do  what  in  my 
coMMcieMce  Ibtiitve  to  be  unjust.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  technical  point  of  law, 
tliose  pensions  nii«*ht  be  made  to  expire 
on  the  demise.  There  would  be  a 
strict  /i^a/ justification  for  making  them 
10  expire ;  but  1  put  it  to  the  House, 
1  put  it  to  the  country,  whether  it 
would  be  a  worthy  course  for  Gnvem- 
Bent  to  take  advantage  of  that  dreutom 
UMaiea^  and  wiwUier  the  relief  which 


would  be  thereby  obtained  could  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  ducredit 
of  such  a  proceeding.  Having  said 
this,  1  have  only  to  add,  that  1  await 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  and  the 
House  with  the  deference  and  respect 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  that  it  is 
my  most  earnest  wish  tliat  1  may  be 
able  to  comply  with  any  alterations  or 
modifications  which  may  be  suggested. 
At  the  same  time  1  must  observe,  that 
I  can  never  consider  myself  as  bound 
to. submit  to  the  decision  of  any  Com- 
mittee, or  of  the  House  itself,  or  of 
any  other  power  whatever,  if  that  de- 
cision should  involve  in  it  what  1  deem 
to  be  an  act  uf  injustice." 

Lord  Spencer,  and  we  regret  it, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  had  he 
still  remained  in  office,  and  a  member 
of  that  Hoii^e,  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that,  under  any  pressure, 
either  from  witliout  or  from  within,  he 
would  have  swerved  from  the  declara- 
tion thus  solemnly  made,  and  lent  his 
approbation  and  aid  to  the  very  en- 
quiry which  he  thus  earnestly  and  even 
eloquently — for  there  is  an  eloquence 
in  the  very  simplicity  of  this  appeals 
deprecated  as  '*  unjust,**  **  discredits* 
ble,"  and  **  unworthy  of  any  govern- 
ment.*' We  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  who  despised  the  implied  threat 
of  the  member  for  Dorchester,  would 
have  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  ths 
member  for  South wark.  The  autho* 
rity  of  Lord  Althorp,  however,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Ministry 
of  Earl  Grey,  we  are  aware,  are  now 
of  small  weight  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  But  at  least  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's sayings  and  doings  in  1837  might 
be  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance 
to  his  speeches  and  his  conduct  in 
1836;  and  Mr  Spring  Rice,  however 
he  may  disregard  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Alihorp,  might  be  presumed  to  have 
some  respect  for  the  recorded  opinions 
of  Mr  Spring  Rice  on  the  question. 

How,  then,  stands  the  question  as  to 
the  previously  expressed  opinions  of 
these  honourable  individuals?  In  April 
1836,  Lord  John  Russell,  alluding  to 
the  proposed  enquiry,  stated  that  ihs 
question  was,  whether  the  House  were 
to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  Pen- 
sion List,  and  to  go  through  it  **  name 
after  name,  and  person  after  per^ow^viv 
order  to  hunt  out  some  c\TCUTi\%lawc«  v> 
fboir  that|  at  th«  time  tUe  p«iiftVoii^«i 
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granted,  it  was  not  granted  for  merito- 
rious services.*'  And  he  thus  proceeded 
to  characterise  the  proposal, — *'  Could 
any  proposal  be  more  odious  and  de- 
grading? Could  any  proposition  be 
better  calculated,  by  taking  up  tlie  per- 
sonal affairs  of  individuds^  to  gratify 
private  animositi/  and  malignity i^* 
After  contrasting  the  great  reduction 
made  in  departments  where  they  were 
entitled  legitimately  to  reduce,  with 
the  miserable  saving  which  could  by 
possibility  be  effected  from  a  revisal  of 
the  Pension  List,  "let  that  diminu- 
tion,*' continued  tl  e  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  *'  be  compared 
with  the  small  diminution  that  alone 
could  be  hoped  for  by  acquiescing  in 
the  honourable  and  learned  member's 
petty  and  unjust  proposition.  The  one 
had  the  features  of  wise,  great,  and 
national  retrenchment ;  the  other  as- 
sumed the  appearance  ofjyrivate  pique 
and  miserable  malice!^* 

Did  the  honourable  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  differ  from  the  Secretary  in 
opinion  as  to  this  question  ?  On  the 
contrary,  their  unanimity  was  wonder- 
ful. There  seemed  to  be  a  contest 
between  them  which  should  apply  to  the 
proposed  enquiry  the  strongest  and  se- 
verest epithets.  "  You  passed  those 
acts/*  said  Mr  Rice,  •*  with  your  eyes 
open;  and  why  should  the  House  of 
Commons  now  be  called  upon,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Colchester  (now  the  member  for 
Southwark),  to  go  into  the  most  fruit» 
lesSt  the  most  painful,  the  most  diS' 
gusting  enquiry  ?  *' 

.  *•  Odious  and  degrading,**  **  petty  and 
unjust,"  *'  a  measure  of  private  pique 
and  miserable  malice,**  an  enquiry 
"  most  fruitless,  most  odious,  most  dis- 
gusting;" these  were  the  terms  of  just 
and  indignant  condemnation  applied  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Spring  Rice 
{arcades  ambo)  to  Mr  Harvey's  motion 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  Civil  List  in 
4836, 

We  have  certainly  witnessed  many 
strange  revolutions  of  opinion  on  tlie 
'  part  df  the  present  Ministry — many  de- 
grading concessions  to  that  faction  by 
which  they  are  supported — many  com- 
i>romi8es  of  principle — many  direct  vio- 
lations of  good  faith ;  but  was  it  pos. 
sible,  even  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
contingencies,  to  imagine  that  the  very 
flame  individuals  who,  in  1836,  had  thus 
clmracterised  the  motion  of  Mr  Har- 
re/r^  aad  recorded  their  cooyiction  of 


its  atrocious  injustice,  should,  in  1837, 
themselves  introduce  and  support  the 
very  same  motion  in  the  very  same 
words?  Is  it  possible  to  go  beyond 
this  in  fathoming  the  depths  of  pohti- 
cal  degradation  ? 

Humiliating  as  the  position  of  Mi- 
nisters has  been  for  some  time  past, 
this  last  display  was  still  wanting  to  sa- 
tisfy the  country  to  wliat  desperate 
shifts,  to  what  abandonment  of  princi- 
ple, and  of  their  recorded  opinions,  they 
could  and  would  descend,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  few  months*  additional  ten- 
ure of  office.  The  common  feeling  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  de- 
bate was,  that  never  did  men  present  so 
contemptible,  so  ludicrous  an  aspect  as 
these  Cabinet  Ministers  when  writhing 
under  the  quotations  from  their  own 
speeches  made  by  Lord  Stanley  and 
^ir  Robert  Peel.  Had  the  Conserva- 
tives been  allowed  to  select  the  very 
mode  by  which  their  opponents  should 
most  effectually  cover  tliemselves  with 
absurdity  and  disgrace,  they  could  have 
devised  none  so  effective  as  Ministers 
have  imagined  for  themselves  in  their 
conduct  on  the  Pension  List. 

There  was  not  even  an  attempt 
made  (how  indeed  could  there  be?)  to 
account  for  the  change  of  opinion,  or 
to  reconcile  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  Ministers  in  1836,  with  their  conduct 
and  opinions  in  1837.  There  was  no 
pretext  of  increased  popular  clamour 
on  the  subject;  not  even  any  one  of 
the  usual  discreditable  excuses  and 
subterfuges,  of  which  on  other  occa- 
sions they  have  availed  themselves,  in 
order  to  cover  their  retreat.  For  the 
notable  plea  of  Lord  Ebrington,  viz., 
that  the  question  of  tlie  Pension  List 
was  now  in  a  different  position,  in 
consequence  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  recognised  by  the  New  Poor 
Law  bill — (a  matter  with  which  it  has 
much  the  same  connexion  as  Tenter- 
den  Steeple  with  Goodwin  Sands!) — 
even  this  hollow  and  miserable  support 
was  struck  from  under  them  by  Lord 
Stanley,  who  showed  that  when  Minis- 
ters and  Lord  Ebrington  himself  had 
made  these  declarations  condemnatory 
of  enquiry,  the  Poor  Law  bill  ^acf  pass- 
ed, and  Lord  John  Russell  had,  in  1836, 
actually  replied,  and  triumphantly,  as 
might  be  expected  where  the  answer 
was  so  obvious  and  so  conclusive,  to 
the  analogy  founded  on  this  very  Poor 
Law  bill.  In  fact,  the  Ministers  at- 
tempted Yko  iep\^,  uo  explanation ;  the 
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men — among  thoia  who  can  perceive  the  longr  arrear  of  contemptuous  treat « 

that  wo  can  have  no  motives  but  those  ment  whicli  he  owes  the  Ministry,  (iis« 

of  regard  for  public  justice — among  poses  of  the  protest  by  Mr  Spring 

those  to  whom  you  can  show,  thHt  in  Iliee ;  that  in  guing  into  CDmmittce, 

an  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Parlia-  he  understood  the  House  would  do  so 

ment  you  have  only  ratified  appoint-  on  the  principle  of  presuming  every 

ments  which  have  been  bound  by  the  thin^    in    favour  of   the    ])ensioncr, 

sanction  of  the  law^among  those  to  throwing  the  onus  of  proving  a  caso 

whom  you  can  prove,  that  while  this  against    him   on    the  objector ;   and 

has  been  done,  a  check  has  been  placed  striking  off  no  pensions,  except  when 

upon  future  abuse — among  those  you  a  strong  cause  of  objection  had  been 

may  trust  to  obtain  a  favourable  ver-  strongly  made  out.    To  this  limitation 

diet.     You  may  rely  on  the  sound  of  the  enquiry  Mr  Harvey  decidedly 

sense  of  the  enli^fhtencd  and  respec-  objected,  plainly  intimating,  siud   in 

table  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  most  sarcastic  mannei,  that  his 

do  not  fear,  even  with  reference  to  view  of  the  principle  of  the  enqu'ry 

popularity,  that  you  will  havo  to  re-  was  quite  the  reverse,  and  that  the 

gret  the  vote  which  you  are  about  to  pen&ioner  sl)ould  be  struck  off,  where- 

give."  ever,ffom  reluctance  to  appear,  or  from 

These  are  the  words,  not  of  eloquence  any  other  cause,  no  sufficient  ground 

only,  but  of  wisdom;  of  enlarged  poli-  for  the  grauiing  of  the  pension  was 

tical  forecast ;  of  truth  and  soberness,  made   to   nppear  to   the   committee. 

Not  even  in  the  poorest  and  moat  limit-  Thus  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  ex- 

ed  senae  will  the  Blinistry  acquire  po-  pressly  announces  that  be  proposes  tho 

palarity  by  this  last  and  meanest  act  of  Committee  upon    an    understanding 

Milf-ab'isement.    The  faction  to  whom  which  his  Radical  allies  tell  him  to 

the  concession  bai  been  made  know  his  face  that  they  reprobate  and  dis- 

that    the    enquiry    has    been    given  clHiin  ; — and   this   is  the  populariry 

grudgingly  and  of  necessity;  that  it  which  is  obtained  by  perhaps  the  most 

is  intended  as  a  mere  sop,  to  soothe  flagrant  breach  of  political  faith,  and 

them   after  the  insults  heaped  upon  the  deepest  instance  of  Ministerial  hu- 

them  at  the  opening  of  the  session;  not  miliation,  which  the  English  annals 

more  in  the  rejection  of  their  favou-  have  to  record. 

ritemeasures,  than  inthcrontcmptuous         Wo  cannot  close  this   melancholy 

manner  of  that  rejection  ;  that  while  picture  of  the  proceedings  of  an  Eng- 

Govcrnmcnt  go  through  the  farce  of  lish  Government  without  adverting  to 

Bugi^estingeuquiry,  they  will  ]>robably  one  or  two  instances,  as  proving  that 

do  what  isi  in  their  power  practii'ally  tho   ignorance  and  incompetency  of 

to  neutralize  tht-ir  own  motion;  and  Mini^torsforthodischargcof  the  most 

hence,  while  the  base  abandonment  of  ordinary  acts  of  legislation  are  on  a 

character  and  principle  thus  exhibited  level  with   their  disregard  to   every 

on  the  part  of  Miuisterf^,  makes  their  principle  by  which   honourable  men 

Radical  ojiponcnts  only  de>pise  them  have  hitherto  been  guided.    Look,  for 

tho  more,  they  hate  them  not  one  jot  instance,  nt  tho  long- considered  and 

the  less.  *'0derintduiuiuctuant,"8aid  much-talked  of  Bill  of  the  Attorney- 

C'iligula ;  and  there  might  be  a  species  General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  for  the 

of  consolation  in  that  consciousness.  Abolition  of  Imprisonment.    We  pass 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  be  at  once  ha-  over  at  present  the   danurerous   and 

ted  and  despised  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  mistaken  principle  of  the  bill — though 

position  in  which  the  Ministry  havo  the  statenient  made  by  Lord  Lynd- 

placed  themselves.     **  I  have  sound-  hurst,   and   not   contradicted   in   the 

ei\  the  base  string  of  humility,**  said  House  of  Lords  by  the  friends  of  the 

Prince     Henry    after     his     interview  bill — viz.  that  the  number  of  petitions 

with  the  drawers  in  Castcheap.     The  against  it  far  exceeded  those  in  its  fa« 

ol)servation  of  the  heir  apparent  was  vour — is  pretty  decisive  (considering 

premature;  for  he  had  not  witnessed  the  clap-trap  character  of  the  mei- 

the  appeiu'ance  of  Lord  .]«)hn  Russell  sure)  to  show  that  public  o])inion  is 

and  Mr  Spring  Uice  in  the  House  of  decidedly  opposed  to  it.    Hut  we  shall 

Commtms   upon   the   motion    for  an  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  the  prin- 

enquiry  into  thi  Pension*  List.  ciple  of  the  bill  to   be  quite  right. 

Look  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr  What,  then,  shall  be  said  to  the  gross 

^srrejr^aowpMjringbiukwith'mtet^ilt  blundm  by  ii^\i  \X  U  ^Afacmed 
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throughotit^    and  which   even  Lord  will  ever  bo  wanting  Hdmes  and  Har« 

Brougham  could  not  venture  to  de-  vcys  in  abundance  to  lay  hold  of  ep 

fend  ?     In  order  to  avoid  technical!*  obvious  a  handle  for  cavil ;  to  lafe 

tieis  W6  select  only  ono  out  of  nume-  and  sure  an  item  to  ho  paraded  in  a 

roui  instanoes  pointed  out  by  Lord  speech  about  economy  and  reduction. 

Lyndhurst.     If  a  defendant  is  inipri-  All  tliis,  if  not  obvious  to  the  Minis* 

loncd  for  costs  of  8uit>  the  bill  ail'urds  ters,  was  so  to  the  Couservatives>  who> 

him  the  means  of  liberation.     But  a  feeling  and  admitting  to  the  fullest  ex* 

plaintiff  u  sometimes  in  the  wrong>  tent  the  propriety  of  the  grant,  were 

and  is  sometimes  subjected  in  coisits  of  anxious  that  it  should  be  placed  upon 

suit.     He,  too,  is  liable  to  imprison*  a  safer  fouling  than  that  on  wliich  it 

ment.     What  remedy  does  the  pro-  was  likely  to  be  rested  by  the  Minis- 

poeed  bill  afford  him  ?  None  whatever,  ters  who  introduced  it.     Before  the 

The  case,  though  of  constant  probable  bill,  then,  was  introduced,  Mr  Herries 

occurrence,  is  left  totally  unprovided  warned  them  of  the  embarrassment 

for  by  this  remedial  measure.    Well  likely  to  arise,  unless  care  were  taken 

might    Lord    Abinger   remark,   that  to  remove  the  chance  of  these  ulterior 

whatever  hopes  he  might  entertain  of  questions  being  raised,  by  voting  anew 

improving  the  bill  in  committee,  it  did  the  ^r2,000,  or  at  least  the  £6000, 

not,  as  it  stood,  contain  a  single  clause  part  of  the  former  £22,000,  separate 

that  met  with  his  approbation.  and  apart  from  the  proposed  addition 

One  other  instance  of  this  blunder-  of  £8000  to  the  grant ;  or  rather  at 

ing  of  the  ordinary  and  daily  business  once,  as  the  simplest  mode,  fixing  the 

of  Ministers,  and  wo  have  done.    We  annuity  at  £30,000.     Ministers  disre- 

allude  to  the  arrangements  for  secur-  garded  his  friendly  caution.     Thej 

ing  the  proposed  addition  to  the  in-  ])rocced€d  with  their  bill ;  read  it  a 

come  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.     All  first  time  on  Wednesday  Idth,  a  se- 

parlies  were  agreed  that  the  income  of  cond  time  on    Thursday  14th,    and 

that  illustrious  personage  should  be  fixed  it  for  committee  on  Friday  Idih^ 

raised  to  L. 30,000.   The  question  was,  on  which  day,  as  there  was  a  press  of 

how  that  apparently  very  simple  ob-  prior  business,  it  did  not  come  on. 

ject  should  bo  carried  into  effect.     It  We  find  it  impossible  to  present  the 

so  happens  that  of  the  existing  allow-  further  result  in  shorter  compass,  o? 

anee  of  L.22,000,  L.  1 2,000  had  been  iu  a  more  striking  form,  than  in  the 

granted  on   the  ground  of  the  ex-  summary  of  this  piece  of  Ministerial 

pense  imposed  upon  the  Duchess  by  bungling  given  by  the  Times  .*— 
the  education  of  her  daughter  and  her        *'  Indications  had  appeared  which 

residence  with  her  Royal  Highness ;  showed  that  the  grant  was  not  a  very 

and  accordingly  it  was  obvious  that,  popular  one,  and  any  new  resolution 

by  simply  voting  (as  the  Chancellor  of  voting,   not   L.8000,   but   L.SO,000, 

the  Exchequer  proposed)  an  addition  and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  diseus- 

ofL.8000  to  the  t»come  of  the  Duchess,  sion    and    explanation,   mighty   per- 

be  left  open  the  perplexing  question,  chance,  have  put  the  whole  in  hiaiard; 

what  was  that  income  ?    L.  10,000  or  so  it  was  found  expedient,  in  postpon- 

L. 22,000  ?  Had  the  right  to  the  audi-  ing  tlie  commitment  of  the  bill,  for 

tionul  L.  12,000  not  determined  when  which,  as  every  body  had  foreseen, 

the  Duchess  was  no  longer  burdened  the  other  business  of  the  House  left 

with  those  additional  expenses  con-  no  time  on  Friday,  to  appoint  the  com*, 

nected  with  the  education  and  resi-  mittee  for  Saturday — a  day  on  which, 

dence  of  her  daughter,  to  defray  which  as  members  in  general  expect  no  sit- 

it  had  unquestionably  been  granted  ?  ting  of  the  House,  the  Government 

At  all  events,  to  the  extent  of  L.OOUO  might  reasonably  calculate  upon  a  thin 

of  the  L.I  2,000,  which  was  erpressfy  attendance,  and,  consequently,  upon 

dtpendtnt  on   the  life  of  the  Queen,  a  safe  and  easy  passage  of  the  bill 
must  not  that  sum  fall  iu  the  event  of    through  this  its  most  difficult  and  cri* 

her  death  ?  tical   stage — the  statje  in  which   the 

That  such  questions,  if  loft  open,  blank  fur  the  sum  of  moneywas  to  be 

would,  with  the  present  temper  of  the  ^fil/ed  vp.     But,  unfortunately  for  this 

House  of  Commons,  have  been  stirred  ingenious  calculation,    Mr  Goulbum 

at  no  distant  period,  we  think  no  one  and   Sir   £.    Sugden  were   iu  their 

can  seriously  doubt.     The  Ministera  places.      They    exposed.   \\v^   -^V^^^ 

themteiree  caanoi  suppose  that  th^9  matter  in  d^taU  *,  and  «X  \8AV>  «^kx 
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some  uneasy  demonstrations  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Ministers  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  their  blunder,  and 
withdrew  the  bili !  It  must  now, 
therefore,  be  beg^n  anew,  and  passed 
again  through  all  its  stages,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done ;  which  is  not, 
however,  exactly  the  case,  because 
something  has  been  done  which  is 
rather  worse  than  nothing.  The  Mi- 
nisters, however,  have  exhibited,  in 
the  strongest  light,  one,  though  we 
are  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two 
qualities,  which  most  recommend  them 
to  the  favour  of  their*  own  supporters 
— the  firmness  which  disdains  to  cor- 
rect an  error,  or  the  cunning  which 
rejoices  to  smuggle  an  enactment — 
Jam  Marie,  guam  Mercurio,** 

Such  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  the 
motto  of  the  Ministry,  a  body  of  public 
men  equally  destitute  of  the  high-mind- 
ed courage  and  resolution  which  would 
enable  them  to  choose  and  stcdfastly 
adhere  to  the  right,  and  of  the  ability 
and  adroitness  which  would 'enable 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  wrong ; 
blundering  business  with  the  same  fa- 
tal facility  and  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  exposure  with  which  they 
violate  principle,  and  trample  consist- 
ency under  foot.  Never,  we  suppose, 
since  the  British  Parliament  had  an 
existence,  have  scenes  at  once  so  lu- 
dicrous, yet  so  melancholy,  been  per- 
formed within  its  walls.  The  specta- 
tor scarcely  knows,  indeed,  whether  to 
vield  to  the  ludicrous  emotions  excited 
by  the  contemptible  appearance  of 
Ministers,  or  to  lament  the  majesty  of 
England  degraded  in  their  persons. 
In  the  Commons,  we  have  the  twice- 
played  farce  of  the  resolutions  on  the 
Irish  Election  Fund,  in  which,  *'  sol- 
vuntur  risu  tabulae,'*  after  all  the 
idle  boasting  and  vapouring,  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  Parliament,  to 
which  Lord  John  Russell  has  lent  his 
sanction :  we  have  mistakes  in  techni- 
cal matters  of  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion>  of  which  we  think  a  tyro  in  a 


solicitor's  office  might  be  ashamed, — 
we  havo  the  crowning  and  unparal- 
leled exposure  upon  the  Pension  List. 
In  the  Lords,  we  have  Lord  Brougham 
assailing  Lord  Cottenham  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  England  !)  as  displaying 
"  the  grossest  mistake  of  facts — the 
most  entire  want  of  recollection  of 
dates — the  most  crassid  and  dark  ig- 
norance of  every  one  particular  which 
occurred  during  the  first  five  mouths 
of  the  year" — in  other  words,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  giving  the  House 
of  Lords  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  publicly 
stated  a  falsehood  to  the  House  in 
attributing  the  delay  in  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Im- 
prisonment for  Debt  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  Lord  Brougham's  being  able 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  inas- 
much as  the  said  Chancellor  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Lord  Brougham 
was  not  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"  eiihcr  before  Easter  or  after  Eas- 
ter." (Vide  Spectator,  25th  Novem- 
ber, 1837.)— -We  have  the  latest, 
though  probably  not  the  last,  scene  of 
recrimination  and  courtly  Billingsgate 
between  the  Ex- Chancellor  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  each  ac- 
cusing  the  other  of  flattering,  fawning, 
glozing  and  bending  the  knee  with 
suppleness  and  success  when  it  suited 
his  purposes.  Where  the  truth  lies 
in  this  last  instance,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  conjecture ;  possibly,  as  Sir  Ro- 
g^r  cautiously  observed,  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Franklin.  Two  disputants,  who  had 
been  pouring  out  upon  each  other  a 
long  catalogue  of  odious  accusations, 
with  all  the  copiousness  and  expres- 
siveness of  diction  which  American 
slang  could  supply,  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  Franklin's  decision.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  you  must  excuse 
me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  which 
of  you  is  in  the  right ;  but  you  seem 
to  know  each  other," 
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RAUPACH*8  HOHENSTACFFEN. 

THE  EMPEROR  HE5RY  VI.  PART  "II.       HENRY's  DEATH. 

The  appearance  of  this  cyelus  of  the  lyrical.  His  early  leaning  towards 
historical  plays,  from  the  pen  of  one  the  Spanish  poets  with  their  orien- 
of  the  ablest  and  decidedly  the  most  talism  of  style,  and  his  wonderful  com- 
popular  of  the  modern  German  dra-  mand  of  versification  and  fertility  of 
matists,  induces  us  to  resume  those  no-  imagery,  perpetually  tempted  him  to 
tices  of  the  German  drama  which  of  deviate  from  the  purpose  in  hand,  and 
late  have  been  somewhat  interrupted,  to  substitute  mere  musical  or  pictu- 
The  condition  of  the  German  theatre  resque  versification  for  the  language 
has,  indeed,  for  some  time  past  rcsem-  suitable  to  dramatic  action.    This  was 
bled  our  own  ;  there  has  been  a  pro-  particularly  observable  in  his  "  Daugh- 
fusion  of  dramatic  productions,  but  an  ter  of  the  Air,"  a  German  version  of 
extreme  penury  of  high  or  original  Calderon's  *'  Hija  del  Ayre,^^  where, 
talent ;  translations  from  the  French,  amidst  all  the  sparkling  brilliancy  and 
and  chiefly  of  the  light  vaudevilles  of  apparent  fire  of  the  versification,  the 
Scribe,  or  the  wild  melodramatic  ex-  gcnenil  effect  was  yet  felt  to  be  cold 
travagances  of  Hugo  and  Dumas,  have  and  uninteresting  ;  and  the  same  fault 
formed  the  cliief  resource  of  the  Ger-  more  or  less  characterises  his  **  Dark- 
man  playwrights  ;  or  if  occasionally  a  ncss,  or  The  Venetian  Conspiracy,"* 
man  of  genius  ventured  to  cast  aside  his  "  Isidor  and  Olcra,"  "  The  Princes 
these  foreign  models,  and  to  think  for  Chawansky,"     "   The     Bondsmen,*' 
himself,  it  has  too  generally  happened  "  The  Queens,"  and,  in  fact,  all  his 
that,  instead  of  an  acting  play,  he  has  earlier  productions.     Two  of  his  later 
produced  nothing  more  than  a  series  dramas,  however,  are  almost  entirely 
of  dialogues,  abounding,  no  doubt,  in  free  of  any  such  defect ;  we  allude  to 
lyrical  beauties,  and  prodigal  of  ima-  **  The  Miller  and  his  Cliild,"  a  play 
gery  and  illustration,  but  sadly  de-  of  great  pathos,  simplicity,  and  power; 
ticient  in  the  simple  expression  of  pas-  and  his  "  Death  of  Tasso,"  in  which, 
sion,  in  logical  connexion  with  each  taking  up  the  subject  where  Goethe 
other,  and  in  direct  movement  towards  had  left  it,  ho  exhibits  the  captivity  of 
the  catastrophe.     Even  in  the  earlier  the  poet,  the  gloomy  wanderings   of 
productions  of  Kaupach  himself,  be-  his  imagination,  and  his  death — in  a 
fore  his  extent* ve  acquaintance  with  dramatic  picture  combining  the  sofl- 
^tagc  effect,  and  deeper  study  of  the  eninggracesofpoetry  with  that  reality 
principles  on  which  tragedy  must  be  which  is  necessary  to  move  the  feel- 
f'jaiidcd  had  beer  acquired,  there  was  iugs  of  the  spectator, 
d'^cidedly  too  stro.ig  a  leaning  towards  It  has  long  been  the  object  of  Rau- 
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pacVs  ambition  to  perform^  in  somo  boast  of;  and  perhaps  a  bulwark 
degree^  for  Germany  the  service  which  against  tliat  tendency  to  every  thing 
Shakspeare  has  done  to  England  by  foreign  (Auslanderei),  under  which  we 
bis  historical  plays;  to  form  a  great  at  present  labour.  These  views  led. 
national  picture-gallery  of  dramatic  me  to  the  choice  of  a  subject,  for 
scenes,  from  the  earlier  days  of  Gcr-  which,  even  from  my  schoolboy  days,  , 
man  history  :  a  series  of  poetical  I  had  felt  a  preference — the  history  \ 
chronicles  embodied  in  that  shape  of  tiie  Emperors  of  the  Swabian  \ 
ivhich  appeals  most  directly  to  the  House  ;  a  history  so  full  of  tragic  ! 
popular  mind,  and  fixes  itself,  by  the  interest,  that  I  never  (while  public  f 
aid  of  scenery  and  action,  the  most  lecturer  on  history)  could  relate  it  ' 
firmly  in  the  recollections  of  a  people,  without  emotion.*' 
*'  It  would  be  a  fine  national  custom,"  It  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to 
says  Coleridge,  speaking  of  Shak-  point  out  any  section  of  history  better 
speare's  historical  plays,  "  to  act  such  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes,  so  far 
a  series  of  dramatic  histories  in  or-  as  regards  striking  events  or  strongly 
derly  succession  in  the  yearly  Christ-  marked  and  contrasted  characters,  than 
mas  holidays,  and  could  not  but  tend  to  that  of  the  Huhenstuufien  dynasty,  from 
counteract  that  mock  cosmopolitism,  the  accession  of  that  Frederick  Bar- 
which,  under  a  positive  term,  really  barossa,  whose  fume  has  penetrated 
implies  nothing  but  a  negation  of,  or  even  through  the  cloud  which  over- 
indifference  to,  the  love  of  our  coun-  hangs  the  early  history  of  Germany, 
try."  We  should  iudecd  rejoice  to  down  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the 
see  the  practice  adopted ;  it  could  not  Hohenstauflcn,  the  youthful  and  gal- 
fail  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  among  lant  Cunradin,  flings  liis  glove  among 
us  generous  and  ennobling  recoUee-  the  crowd  from  a  Neapolitan  scailbhi, 
'  tions ; — but,  in  the  mean-time,  it  is  desiring  some  one  to  bear  it  to  his 
much  for  Great  Britain  to  possess,  cousin,  Pedro  of  Arragon,  with  the 
even  for  the  closet,  a  series  of  dramas  message  that  ho  should  avenge  his 
»  embracing  at  once  the  darkest  and  the  early  and  unmerited  death.  Tiic  in- 
most brilliant  periods  of  its  history,  cessant  and  never-dying  contest  for 
and  which,  by  their  masterly  union  of  supremacy  between  the  spiritual  power 
the  most  popular  elements  of  tragic  of  the  church,  as  represented  by  such 
effect  with  tho  most  subtle  and  pro-  men  as  Gregory  VII.,  Inuucent  III., 
found,  please  alike  the  cultivated  and  and  the  temporal  power  of  such  Eni- 
the  uncultivated  taste.  perors  as  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  II., 
"  The  theatre,"  says  Raupach  in  and  Henry  VI.  ;  tho  first  dawn  of  the 
,  his  preface,  "  even  when  regarded  as  republicau  spirit  among  the  Italian 
. ;  a  mere  illusion,  has  yet  a  decided  in-  cities  of  tiio  empire  ;  the  strange  re- 
I  fluence  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  verses  of  fortune  which  the  house  of 
;  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  desirable  that  HohenstaulTeu  experienced  ;  at  one 
I  it  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  time  fixed,  as  if  immovabl}',  on  tlio 
school  of  popular  education.  This  Imperial  throne,  at  another  deposed 
would  undoubtedly  be  most  effectually  and  stript  of  its  domains,  only  to  be 
attained  by  making  tho  traditions  and  again  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
the  history  of  that  people  the  subject  restored  to  its  former  supremacy — 
of  the  drama,  for  to  the  individual  the  these  afford  materials  which,  combi- 
past  in  his  own  life  is  always  the  ning  with  the  simple  and  undisguised 
best  instructor,  and  the  past  of  a  exhibitions  of  character  to  which  those 
people  is  its  history.  It  was  so  with  times  gave  birth,  must  form,  in  tho 
the  Greeks,  and  therefore  tho  Greeks  hands  of  a  dramatist  like  Uaupaeh, 
alone  have  possessed  a  true  national  combining  a  clear  and  logical  uuder- 
theatre,  for  Shakspeare*s  noble  exam-  standing  with  a  strong  seubibility  to 
pie  has  found  no  imitators.  If  wo  poetry  and  perfect  knowledge  of  stage 
Germans  could  bring  upon  the  stage,  effect,  a  striking  dramatic  whole, 
in  seventy  or  eighty  dramas,  our  great  In  the  treatment  of  this  vast  subject 
national  history, — which,  unlike  the  Raupach  has  judiciously  preferred  tho 
French  and  English  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  truth  of  history  to 
middle  ages,  is  not  the  history  of  any  advantages  in  point  of  dramatic 
one  nation,  but  of  the  world, — from  completenciis  or  unity  which  might 
Henry  I,  down  to  the  peace  of  West-  have  been  gained  by  allowing  himself 
pbalia,  we  should  posseaa  a  national  greater  lalvlude  either  as  to  characters 
heatre  Buoh  as  no  other  people  could  or  eyents,    01  co\sx«.^  ^'(s  «j^i^t«Bt!^ 
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to  history  does  not  go  to  far  as  to  pre-  To  say  that  this  cycIuB  of  plays  wiU 
elude  the  author  from  condensation  of  hear  a  comparison  with  Shakspeare*B 
eveati,  or  omission  of  such  as  are  un-  historical  plays  from  English  history, 
-  importanty  nor  from  filling  up  in  his  would,  of  course,  he  mere  ezaggera- 
pictures  of  character  traits  as  to  which  tion  |  hut  they  do  possess  much  of  that 
history  \i  silent.     In  any  other  point  strong    air  of  historical  truth ;    that 
of  view  the  result  would  he,  not  a  spirited,  easy,  life-like  moTcment;!^  that 
dranaa  but  a  mere  chronicle.    The  his-  absence  of  exaggeration,  both  in  cha- 
toric  drama  is  correctly  defined,  we  racter  and  expression  ;  that  masculine, 
think  by  Coleridge,  "  a  collection  of  nervous,  and  dignified  dialogue  which 
events    borrowed    from   history^  hut  constitutes  so  much  of  the  charm  of 
connected  together,  in  respect  of  cause  Shakfpearr,  and  that  interest  which 
and  time,  poetically  and  by  dramatic  the  exhibition  of  great  historical  orcnts, 
fiction/*    The  connexion  is  not  that  of  connected  with  great  names,  and  rai- 
mere  sequence,  but  of  poetical  affl-  sed  by  genius  into  the  splierc  of  poet- 
nity ;  and  hence  only  the  marking  and  ry,  never  fails  to  produce  upon   tho 
leading  events  require  to  be  exhibited  stage.     One  advantage,  which,  more 
to  give  to  the  whole  a  sufficient  drama-  or  less,  every  writer    possesses  who 
tic  unity  ;  tho  absence  of  the  others  adapts  history  to  dramatic  purposes  on 
i*  nnperceived.  «*  The  events  selected  the  principles  which  Kaupach  has  ap- 
in  such  a  case,"  says  Coleridge,  "  are  plied,  is  this — that  instead  of  engaging 
like  stars  in  the  sky ;    whatever  the  our  sympathies  entirely  on  one  side, 
real  interspaces  may  be,  and  however  and  throwing  every  one  into  the  shade 
great,  they  seem  close  to  each  other,  who  interferes  with  the  supremacy  of 
The  stars — the  events — strike  us,  and  the  tragic  hero,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  tho 
rpmain  in  the  eye  little  modified  by  case  in  subjects  of  pure  invention,  all 
the  difierence  of  dates."  sides  are  here  fairly  represented  5  the 
But  beyond  this  poetical  jaxtapo-  most  opposite  opinions  find  their  ad- 
rition  di  events,  separated  in  fact  by  vocates ;  we  sec  on  the  stage,  as  in 
time,  and  this  filling  up  of  doubtful  human  life,  that  none  is  absolutely  in 
outlines  of  character,  Raupach  rejects  the   riglit,    none   completely  in    the 
on  system  all  attempts  to  make  the  truth  wrong,  and  our  sjmpatuies,  instead  of 
of  history  subservient  to  mere  dramatic  attaching  themselves  to  a  single  indivi- 
effect.  "  What  should  wo  say,*'  ho  en-  dual,  are  allowed  to  oscillate  between 
quires,''  of  such  falsifications  were  ttiey  many,  as  they  do  in  the  actual  world 
interwoTcn  with  the  history  of  an  indi-  about  us\  How  strongly,  for  instance, 
vidual  who  was  alive  ?  And  is  history,  are  we  made  to  feel  this  in    Shak- 
which  is  the  life  of  mankind,  less  sacred  speare's  pictures  of  the  Wars  of  the 
than  the  life  of  an  individual  ?     Tho  Roses,    whens    notwithstanding    his 
worst  of  all  falsifications  appears  to  mo  Lancastrian  tendencies,  the  crimes  of 
to  be  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  charac-  both  the  contending  parties,  and  their 
ter;  the  conversion   of  the  virtuous  redeeming  virtues,  are  both  brought 
nan  into  a  vilL'un,  the  wise  man  into  a  out  with  such  impartiality; — in  which 
fool,  or  rice  versa.     Shall  this  be  cou-  each  m<untainsbis  own  pretensions  with 
ceded  to  the  dramatist,  because  the  the  full  assurance  of  legal  right ;  and 
hero  of  his  tragedy  has  been  dead  for  the  reader,  like  one  listening  to  an  in- 
centuries  ?     He  who  has  obtained  a  genious  pleading  by  two  orators  on  op- 
name  in  history' is  not  dead;  he  lives  on,  posite  sides,  can   scarcely  satisfy  his 
and  has  an  enduring  right  to  the  lovo  mind  with  what  party  the  justice  of  the 
and  esteem  of  mankind,  or  to  their  case  lies.  The  same  impartial  spirit  of 
aversion  and  contempt ;   to  deprive  delineation  is  visible  in  these  tragedies 
him  of  the  one,  to  withdraw  liim  from  of  Raupach.     We  may  instance,  as  a 
the  other,  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  proof  of  this,  the  manner  in  wliich  lie 
unadvisable  and  dishonest.     Let  the  represents  the  contest  between   the 
poet  either  give  us  history  without  temporal  and  spiritual  power.     Each 
falsification,  or  cease  to  deck  out  his  pursues  its  course  with  a  proud  and 
inventions  with  historical  names.**  lofty    consciousness    of   right    upon 
To  the  principle  thus  laid  down  its  side;  each  places  its  motives  be- 
Raupach  has  adhered  with  surprising  fore  us  in  tho  most   digpaified   and 
fidehty  ;  and  we  should  say,  judging  persuasive    form  ;    each    has    strong 
from  the  impression  of  life  and  reality  grounds  on  which  lis  poWc^  «Xi^eo\i'ra& 
which  a^eae  dramas  ha  ve  led  upon  our  of  action  are  jnstiAedi  axvd  Yienee  eN«tL 
jaladfj  wiih  corrcspondiv^  suqccm.  in  a  series  of  plays,  ot  \f\Aft\i  XV.^  ^^^ 
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benstauffen  are  the  heroes.  Pope  Al- 
exander divides  our  sympatliies  with 
the  ambitious  and  over- reaching  Bar- 
barossa.  The  other  features  of  the 
society  of  the  time  are  also  brought 
forth  with  no  ordinary  trutli ;  paren- 
tal authority  pushed  to  excess ;  the 
submission  of  the  wife  to  the  husband ; 
the  boldness  with  which  the  powerful 
vassal  addresses  his  sovereign ;  the 
strong  influence  of  religious  feeling  iu 
softening  the  violence  of  passion ;  the 
openness  with  which  the  characters 
avow  the  impulses,  good  or  bad,  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  and  the 
strange  mixture  of  cruelty  or  rapacious 
ambition  with  deeds  of  high  honoiur 
or  generosity,  which  so  commonly  che- 
quers even  the  brightest  days  of  chi- 
valry. 

There  is  also  a  singular  interest  felt 
in  these  plays  as  in  Shakspearc's,  iu 
watching  the  changes  of  character 
which  take  place  from  youth  to  man- 
hood. The  being  who  iu  one  play  is 
represented  as  a  generous  enthusiastic 
youth,  a  dreaming  lover,  or  an  adven- 
turous knight  of  chivalry,  is  seen  in 
another,  matured  into  the  grave  and 
serious  man — perhaps  perverted  into 
the  cold-hearted  politician,or  the  heart- 
less and  unrelenting  tyrant ;  his  love 
exchanged  for  avarice,  his  enthusiasm 
for  calculation  ;  and  yet  all  this  taking 
place  by  such  natural  shades  and  gra- 
dations, that,  like  the  changes  produced 
by  years  in  countenances  witli  which 
we  are  familiar,  they  never  startle  us ; 
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and  the  personages  themselves  still  ap- 
pear to  exhibit  the  old  familiar  faces, 
changed  as  their  lineaments  may  be 
by  the  influence  of  time  and  the  trou- 
bles of  life. 

The  flrst  four  dramas,  or  rather 
four  parts  of  one  drama,  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
from  the  diet  held  on  the  plain  of 
Roncaglia,  down  to  his  departure  for 
the  Holy  Land  [1139  to  1 189].  The 
first  part,  entitled  "  Frederick  and 
Milan,**  represents  his  triumph  over 
tliat  haughty  city,  which  had  dared 
to  defy  his  power  and  to  trample  his 
mandate  under  foot ;  the  second, 
"  Frederick  and  Alexander,**  embraces 
his  contest  with  the  Pope  ;  the  third, 
"  Frederick  and  Henry  the  Lion,'* — 
the  striking  and  aflccting incidents  con- 
nected with  the  revolt  and  humiliation 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  last, 
entitled  "  Frederick's  Departure," 
conducts  us  to  the  point  where  the 
aged  Emperor,  in  the  full  and  peace- 
ful possession  of  that  imperial  crown 
for  which  he  had  struggled  so  long 
and  so  nubly,  again  buckles  his  armour 
on,  and  embarks  for  Palestine  at  the 
news  that  Jerusalem  had  fallen  before 
the  arms  of  Sahidin.  There  is  some- 
thing  singularly  soothing,  and  yet  di;;- 
nitied  and  imposing,  iu  this  close  of  the 
long,  brilliant,  and  busy  pageant  of 
Frederick's  life,  reminding  us  of  the 
fine  com])arison  ])ut  hito  the  mouth  of 
Veldeck  (Act  I.  Scene  1) — Frederiek 
the  First,  Part  IV. 


Till  now  his  life  ' 

Has  been  but  as  a  wild  autumnal  day, 
Where  scarce  a  gleam  of  sunshine  internipted 
The  muster  and  the  motion  of  the  storms. 
But  now  witli  Evening  from  the  west  uprolls 
The  cloudy  curtain  ;  royally  comes  forth 
On  the  free  golden  marge  of  heaven  the  sun, 
Shoots  a  last  glance  from  his  empurpled  eye 
Over  the  hushed  and  silent  earth  ;  then  shutsi. 
In  fullest  majesty,  the  gates  of  day. 

The  serene  wisdom  and  good  sense,  mingled  with  poetry,  in  the  Erope 
concluding  address  to  his  sons  before  embarkation,  reminds  us  in  many 
sages  of  Shakspeare.     How  good,  for  instance,  is  the  following : — 

A  people's  growth  is  like  the  growth  of  man. 
And  with  the  growth,  the  garb  must  alter  too. 
Where  the  necessity  of  change  is  clear. 
Stand  not,  through  foolish  fondness  for  tiie  old. 
In  fruitless  opposition.     Change,  thyself. 
For  from  above,  not  from  beneath,  must  spring 
All  change  that  brings  prosperity  to  man. 
It  is  the  light  that  cometh  from  above; 
The  aaaheam,  that  dispenses  light  and  warmth. 
And  all  that  cheers  the  heart,  or  cherishes 

Tlie  ihuD^  desQWfb  upon  lui  fir^iii  qu  UgVi  i 
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Bat  wheD,  from  undorneath,  the  fiery  flood 

Bursts  through  earth's  cnist,  destruction  rises  with  it 

From  the  abyss^  aud  lava-billows  make 
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The  land  around  a  scorched  wilderness. 


AtT.  V.  Se.  1. 


We  pass,  however,  to  the  drama,  of 
^hich  we  propose  to  exhibit  an  out- 
line ;  and  here,  in  order  to  render  our 
translated  specimens  intelligible  (which 
we  may  he  allowed  to  observe,  are 
renderra  line  for  line),  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  Henry  VI., 
the  successor  of  Barbarossa,  was, 
in  light  of  his  wife  Constance,  the 
daughter  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily, 
entitled  to  that  kingdom.  On  the 
death  of  Roger,  however,  it  had  been 
seized  on  by  his  illegitimate  son  Tan- 
cred ;  and  Constance,  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hand?,  was  only  liberated,  afler 
a  long  imprisonment,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  any  attempt  against  the 
life  of  King  Roger's  daughter  would 
be  fatal  to  his  own  popularity  with  the 
Sieilians.  The  ample  employment 
which  Henry  found  at  home  in  redu- 
cing the  turbulent  vassals  of  the  em- 
pire to  subjection,  had  for  a  long  time 
prerented  his  attempting  to  recover 


his  lost  domains  in  Sicily,  and  the 
firmness  and  ability  of  Tancred,  which 
had  won  over  to  him  the  hearts  of  the 
Sicilians,  naturally  jealous  of  a  Ger- 
man yoke,  seemed  to  render  the  pros- 
pect of  reuniting  Sicily  to  the  empire 
all  but  hopeless.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  part  of  the  play,  en- 
titled Henry  and  the  Guelphs,  we  find 
him  placed  in  circumstances  of  the 
most  trying  kind :  Many  of  the  im- 
perial vassals  arc  still  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  the  Queen  is  a  prisoner ; 
Apulia  in  the  hands  of  Tancred  ;  his 
treasury  is  exhausted ;  the  prospect 
around  him,  in  short,  is  so  gloomy, 
that  his  uncle,  the  Palatine  Conrad, 
strongly  urges  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  caution  and  leniency,  rather  than 
severity  and  determination.  But  with 
all  the  pride,  and  obstinacy,  and  self- 
reliance  of  a  Hohenstaufien,  he  laughs 
this  advice  to  scorn,  and  answers — 


Not  fearfully,  but  firmly,  will  I  tread 

With  iron  footstep  as  beseems  an  Emperor, 

Though  1  were  beggar  d  to  my  humblest  castle. 

Stripped  both  of  wealth  and  hmds ;  shorn  of  my  troops 

To  the  last  man,  still  I  shoidd  be  Empeiior  I 

Still  Sovereign  Lord  of  ChrL«tendom,  and  bearer 

Of  majesty  that  cannot  pass  away. 

That  which  the  bounded  mind  of  man  invents 

Must  be  the  prey  of  time ;  but  majesty 

Is  daughter  to  necessity  itself. 

And  therefore  said  to  flow  from  Ciod*s  own  grace. 

Because  God's  work  is  this  necessity. 

Aud  shall  heaven's  daughter  condescend  to  sue 

To  children  of  the  dust  for  that  submission 

Which  God  hath  given  her  warrant  to  demand? 

Frederick  is  dead.     True.     But  the  Emperor  lives ; 

One  brother  fails  me.  {^Pointing  to  his  brother. 

Thou  wilt  fill  his  room. 
A])ulia  still  is  in  the  dastard's  hand — 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Must  that  which  is  to-day 
Be  still  the  same  next  day,  next  month,  next  year  ? 
1  have  squandered  treasure — Has  not  the  old  Guclf, 
My  grand-uncle,  in  happy  hour  departed. 
And  the  rich  heritage,  which  once  my  father 
Paid  him,  bequeathed  with  interest  to  me  ? 
An  army  has  been  sacrificed.     Pear  ye 
I  shall  not  find  another  I    Pear  not  thcit 
Where  gold  is  rife,  there  men  are  never  wanting  ; 
For  where  the  carcass  is,  the  eagles  gather. 
The  Empress  lies  within  the  foeman's  power. 
And  what  of  evil  has  King  Roger's  daughter 
Within  King  Roger's  own  domain  to  fear? 
ya — act  on  these  accounts  am  I  disposed 
To  bate  one  Jot  of  all  the  hopes  I  cherished, 
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And  flies  to  oroQch  him  at  his  master*8  feet ; 
E^en  BO  did  wcy  when  jcur  imperial  call 
Knng  in  our  ear*  despite  the  extorted  oath 
Thai  bound  us  like  a  chain  to  Tancred*8  house ; 
Even  so  did  we,  despite  the  dangers  which 
Would  light  ineWtably  on  onr  heads* 
If  fortune  ever  should  forsake  your  banners. 

Emperor  (with  impatience).  Ye  chose  as  duty  and  as  prudence  counselled ; 
And  therefore  to  this  city  I  confirm 
Its  ancient  rights ;  nay,  more*  intend  to  grace  it 

With  newer  and  with  higher  privileges. 
MeBsina.  The  poles  shall  sooner  alter  than  Messina 

Be  faithless  to  the  gracious  master  who 

With  such  excess  [The  Emperor  motions  to  them,  on  which  they  reMre, 

Markwart,  Here  are  the  envoys  too 

From  Syracuse  and  from  Catanca. 

Laying  the  city's  keys  before  your  feet, 

Tliey  pray  for  pardon,  seeing  that  they  yielded 

To  nothing  but  the  stem  constraint  of  arms. 

[  Upon  a  sitjnfrom^  him  the  Syracusan  and  Catanean  JDe* 
puties  advance,  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  Meuinese 
Emperor,  What  palliation  can  rebellion  plead  ? 
Syracuse  (hneelinn).  Hear  us,  great  Source  of  Majesty  and  Mercy ! 

The  stars  show  fairly  in  the  darksome  night. 

They  gem,  like  flowers,  the  carpet  of  the  sky. 

They  point  the  steersman's  doubtful  course,  they  drop 

Into  the  thirsty  earth  refreshing  dews : 

Still  lovelier  shines  the  many-faced  moon, — 

Sqe  makes  the  heavy  yoke  of  night  less  weary. 

She  lights  the  lated  wanderer  on  his  way. 

And  leads  him  safely  past  the  precipice ; 

Her  changes  send  us  fruitful  rains,  and  rouse 

The  healthful  storms,  that  scare  the  pestilence. 

But  what  are  all  beside  the  kingly  sun  ? 

He  guides  the  year,  he  makes  the  harvest  ripe, 

He  clothes  the  orange  with  its  coat  of  gold. 

He  swells  with  sweets  the  clusters  of  the  vine, 

Hp  makes  the  world  around  a  house  of  life, 

A  cheerful  dwelling  for  the  race  of  man. 

x\nd  as  the  sun  above  the  moon  and  stars. 

So  bright  above  all  other  kingly  graces 

Is  mercy  :  but  could  mercy  here  be  shown. 

Were  there  no  errors  to  require  forbearance  ? 
Emperor  (inter rupiiitg  him).  Have  ye  forgotten  how  Salerno  fell. 

That  town  which  traitorously  yielded  up 

The  Empress  to  her  enemies  ;  and  conscious 

Of  its  deep  guilt,  sought  refuge  in  rebellion  ? 

It  is  no  more.     The  smoke  of  its  remains, 

Mixed  with  the  reek  of  blood,  hangs  round  the  liills. 

Or  floats  in  heavy  columns  o*er  the  sea. 

You  have  deserved  no  less  ;  but  Justice  shall 

For  once  to  Mercy  yield  ;  your  cities  shall  not 

Vanish  from  off  the  earth.     A  thousand  ounces 

Of  gold  shall  make  atoneiycut  for  your  crime. 

Syracuse,   O  !  gracious  lord 

Emperor  {sternly).  The  Emperor  hath  spoken. 

You  are  dismissed.     Let  each  prepare  himself 

With  speed  for  his  appointed  task.     Obedience 

Alone  need  hope  for  grace.     Beware  ;  be  wise ; 

In  duty's  course  alone  your  safety  lies.  . 

[Exeunt  the  Deputiei  with,  tlitxt  atteiidoaU. 

TAU  scene  introdtwos  us  with  lire'     and  unrelenting  cltanacVfti  oi  VX^'^ta* 
fipess  and  draimdc  truth  to  the  stem     pror.  Boundless  ambvWoTV  •»  V!feft  V\^ 
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est  and  most  kingly  consciousness  of  first  portion  of  the  play^  we  see  the 
the  Imperial  dignity  ;  the  determina-  germ  of  a  cold,  impassive,  able,  and 
tion  to  extend  its  sway  over  Christen-  rapacious  tyrant,  and  are  prepared  for 
dom,  and  to  humble  the  papal  autho-  the  still  darker  aspect  which  his  cha- 
rity ;  a  calm,  cold,  reflecting  tyranny,  racter  assumes  in  the  second, 
which  does  not  commit  crimes  need-  The  scene  shifts  to  Palermo,  after 
lessly,  but  startles  at  none  where  in-  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors, 
terest  or  ambition  prompt  them ;  a  Some  scenes  of  stormy  discussion 
contempt  for  mere  military  renown,  follow  between  Sibylla  and  her  ad- 
and  for  enthusiastic  feeling  of  every  herents  as  to  the  course  to  be  piu*- 
kind»  are  his  characteristics.    In  early  sued,  which  end  in  her  resolution  to 
life  he  has  sacrificed  a  youthful  pas-  quit  Palermo,  and  take  refuge  with 
sion  to  the  dictates  of  ambition,  and  at  her  son,  the  boy- King,  William,  in  the 
theacommand  of  his  father,  and  still  castle  of  Calata.      Their    departure 
more,  perhaps,  on  tlie  suggestions  of  concludes  the  first  act. 
his  own  worldly  and  grasping  disposi-  The  second  opens  in  the  Castle  of 
tion,  abandoned  the  object  or  his  first  (>alata,  in  which  Sibylla  has  long  been 
attachment,   the  lovely  and  amiable  vainly  expecting  the  approach  of  the 
Countess  of  Andechs,  to  espouse  the  friendly  army  of  her  brother.     The 
heiress  of  the  Sicilian  throne,  a  wo-  gloomy  aspect  of  her  fortunes  will  be 
man  older  than  himself,  and  without  gathered  from   the  opening    of   the 
any  of  the  mild  and  feminine  qualities  scene,  in  which  she  communicates  her 
likely  to  soften  his  moody,  selfish,  and  fears  and  doubts  to  Irene,  the  widow  of 
unrelenting    character.      From    that  Tancred's  eldest  son  Roger,  who  has 
moment,  sdl  generous  feeling  seems  to  taken  refuge  with  her  in  the  same 
be  extinguished  in  him.     Even  in  the  fortress. 

Sibylla,  seated  at  a  window  upon  the  left. 

Sibylla  (turning  to  the  window) ,  All  silent,  motionless  as  death  itself. 
The  cloudy  shadows  only,  as  they  sail  * 

Skyward,  bring  show  of  life  into  the  scene.    [Irene  enters  gently  from  the  right 
Ah,  will  the  jaws  of  these  dark  fastnesses 
Never  unclose,  and  give  the  army  birth 
That  is  to  bear  me  from  this  living  grave  ? 
They  never  will.     The  powers  of  evil  claim 
Those  whom,  like  me.  Heaven  has  forgotten. 

Irene  {who  has  advanced  nearer).  No. 

Not  so — dear  mother,  no. 
Sibylla.  You  here,  Irene ! 

Irene.  I  meant  not  to  disturb  you  when  I  heard  you 
Thus  commune  with  yourself. 

Sibylla.  ^'^oolish,  indeed. 

To  talk  my  sorrows  o'er  to  one  who  could  not 
Give  in  return  one  word  of  consolation. 

Irene.  You  seem  to  me  to-day  more  sad  than  wont ; 
And  yet  the  colour  of  our  destiny, 
For  aught  I  see,  remains  the  same. 
*    Sibylla.  The  patient 

Grows  worse  who  does  not  mend.     O,  though  my  tears 
Should  swell  to  torrents,  though  my  loud  complaints 
Should  overtop  the  storm  and  roaring  sea ; 
Though  on  the  wind  my  hair  should  float  dishevelled  ; ' 
Though  mine  own  hands  with  mine  own  blood  were  died  ; 
None  would  condemn  me,  if  they  knew  my  state. 
Dark  clouds  alone  stood  low'ring  o'er  my  head     • 
When  I  came  here ;  but  night  surrounds  me  now. 
Palermo,  with  its  hypocritic  priesthood. 
Who,  to  the  very  hour  of  my  departure. 
Still  feigned  fidelity  to  mo — have  greeted 
My  foe  with  festivals  and  shouts  of  triumph. 
The  great,  who  should  have  reinforced  my  army, 
Have  locked  to  sweJ]  the  Emperor's  m\g\\t,  aud  kuclt 
la  dust  before  his  plundered  throne,  as  if 
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CoDtendiog  for  the  prize  of  treachery. 

My  brothers  little  band  is  scattered  wide> 

Swift  as  the  pigeon's  timorous  brood  disperses 

That  spies  the  hawk^  dark  on  the  dbtant  sky  ; 

Himself  proscribed,  has  with  the  Saracens 

A  shelter  sought,  behind  the  mountain  wall. 

The  ships  that  should  have  borne  supplies,  ill- fortune, 

If  not  the  treachery  of  the  admirnl. 

Still  holds  detained  ;  Gaunt  hunger  now  begins 

To  haunt  us  from  within,  even  as  without 

The  foe  sits  gnm  and  low'ring  on  our  threshold, 

As  broods  the  tiger-cat  befure  the  cage. 

Who  could  believe  such  plenitude  of  ill 

Could  in  the  space  of  one  short  moutli  find  room  ! 


To  her  surpripe  the  Archbishop  of 
Salerno  enters  and  announces  that  the 
Emperor  proposes  to  treat  with  her, 
and  that  Count  Peter  of  Celano  is  close 
at  hand  with  powers  from  the  Empe- 
ror to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  nego- 
tiation.  His  proposals  are,  that  her 
bon  shall  resign  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  receiving  in  retuni  the  iiefs  of 
Lecco  and  Tarentum,  and  that  Sibyl- 
la shall  surrender  oil  the  fortresses  in 
her  possession,  with  the  royal  treasure. 
She  asks  whether  she  herself  is  not 
still  to  retain  the  rank  of  Queen  ;  on 
this  point  ('elano  has  no  powers — he 
answers,  evasively,  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  Emperor  will  still  permit  her 


to  retain  her  title.  She  asks  an  hour 
for  consideration,  which  is  granted. 
The  apprehension  that  treachery  lurks 
under  the  proposals  of  the  Emperor, 
that  the  whole  is  a  snare  to  lure  her 
from  the  security  of  her  mountain 
fastnesses,  occurs  to  her  mind  ;  but  all 
doubt  and  deliberation  is  put  an  end 
to  by  the  sight  of  her  children,  half- 
famished,  quam  lling  for  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  complaining  that  they  can- 
not sleep  for  hunger.  She  yields  to 
the  terms  of  Celano — though  with 
an  ominous  presentiment  of  evil,  and 
appears  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor 
betbie  Calata,  ciccouipanicd  by  her 
children. 


The  Emperor  and  riiii.ir.  Markwart  entrrs,  ivit/i  nohhs  and  afficv.rs^from 
t/it'  left,  Cki.ano,  With  solditrs,frvm  the  rujht.  The  Empkuok  ascends  the 
thrnne.  Thr  soidiers  with  (.'llano /orm  a  tine  from  the  front  of  the  staf/e. 
Oh  the  rir/htf  to  the  barkijroiiud.  Knttfr  Willi  am,  hearimj  the  crown  and 
roittd  wnnth,  followed  by  the  Archbixhop  of  Safer  no ;  then  Siuylla,  lihewise 
in  royal  attire ;  Irlnl  with  Aliiina  ;  Ajlllo,  with  Officers  and  FatjfS,  Sa- 
LEuso  leads  William  up  to  the  Empf.uor's  throne,  makes  him  kneel  down , 
and  kneels  himself  at  a  little  distance  behind  him. 

Sibylla  {at  one  side,  while  William  knerlsj — O   (iod  in  heaven,  were    I 
not  a  mother 
I  would  entreat  this  hour  of  degradation 
Might  be  the  last  of  my  existence.  IShe  kneels  down, 

William  {taking  off' his  crown  and  laying  it  on  the  steps  of  the  throne) — 

Here, 
My  lord  and  uncle,  do  I  lay  the  crown 
Which  others  placed,  unjustly,  on  my  head —  [lie  begins  to  weep. 

Emperor.  So  !  the  boy  weeps — heaven  meant  him  for  a  monk. 

[Sibylla  makes  ft  gesture  of  uneasiness  and  alarm. 

Emperor  {to  Salerno).   What  means  he,  Dishop  ?  speak  the  speech  for  him 
W^hich  he  has  learnt  so  ill. 

Salerno.  He  lays  the  crown, 

In  token  that  your  Majesty's  pretensions 
Are  just  and  valid,  at  your  feet,  submitting 
Himself  to  you,  as  by  the  treaty  bound. 
As  to  his  liege  lord,  and  his  rightful  king  ; 
So  do  we  all,  who  here  with  reverence 
Thus  bend  the  knee  before  the  Emperor's  throne.  [All  knee!. 

Emperor.  Blood  hath  been  shed ;  cities  have  falleii9  becaw&e 
Ye  chose  30  Iste  to  recognise  rour  duty. 
And  mercy's  self,  perhaps,  becomes  iiyiistice, 
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Which  leaves  injustice  such  as  yours  unpunished. 
See  to  what  end  infatuated  pride 
And  blindness  on  the  other  side  have  led  ye ! 
Ye  thought  to  stay  the  lord  of  Christendom^ 
And  the  end  shows  your  thought  was  yanlty. 
Let  that  reflection  now  confirm  your  faith. 
As  every  day  comes  only  once  in  life> 
So  is  it  with  the  day  of  mercy.     Rise ! 

[All  stand  up.     Salerno  takes  off  the  royal  mantle 
from  William,  ai%d  lays  it  beside  the  crown, 

Sibylla,  Our  part  in  the  agreement  is  performed. 
I  pray  you  now,  my  noble  lord,  fulfil 
Your  portion.     Grant  my  son  the  promised  fiefs. 

Emperor,  They  shall  be  his  ;  but  the  investiture 
None  but  the  vassal  of  full  age  receives. 

Sibylla  (in  an  under  tone),  Hear'st  thou  Irene?  {Aloud,)  Wo  may  hope  at 
To  be  permitted,  I  and  mine,  to  inhabit  [Icabt 

The  castle  of  Lecco. 

Emperor,  No,  the  boy  remains 

Under  my  charge.     You  too  must,  for  the  present. 
Continue  at  our  court. 

Sibylla  (in  an  under  tone),     Hear'st  thou,  Irene  ? 
(Aloud)  And  must  I,  midst  my  griefs,  remain  with  foes. 
Or  worse,  endure  the  scorn  of  former  friends  ? 

Emperor.  The  sufferiugs  which  your  pride  alono  hath  caused, 
Will  shortly  be  forgotten,  when  you  lay 
That  pride  aside,  and  wear  no  more  this  crown 
Or  mantle.     Wear  them,  then,  no  longer,  Counttss  ! 

Sibylla,  Whom  call  you  Countess  ? 

Emperor,  You  I  Countess  of  Lecco. 

Sibylla  (starting),  I  am  a  Queen! 

Emperor.  Rebels  they  were  that  gave 

That  title ;  I  have  vanquished  them,  annulled 
Their  acts,  and  stamped  them  with  the  brand  of  treason. 

Sibylla,  My  lord,  not  as  your  subject,  but  your  equal. 
Did  I  negotiate  with  you. 

Emperor,  I  acknowledge 

No  equal  upon  earth.     'Tis  done.     To-morrow 
We  march  toward  Palermo.     In  Messina 
The  Empress  is  already  landed.     We 
Must  haste  to  meet  her  with  a  worthy  greeting. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  her  father's  house — (Taking  up  William's  crown.) 
And  with  this  costly  heir  loom,  which  my  sword 
Has  won  for  her,  again  enwreath  her  brow. 

[//c  rises  and  gives  the  crown  to  Cclaxo,  who  at  thr 
same  time  takes  up  William's  mantle. 
Let  every  one  be  ready  for  to-morrow. 
Time  presses  ;  life  has  no  securities. 
And  many  a  duty  on  the  Emperor  lies. 

\jIegoes  into  the  tent,     Cela'so  follows.     Mark- 
wart,  with  hisfollowerSi  retire. 

Sibylla,  You  hear  ?     Was  this  no  snare  ?     Have  we  not  been 
Betrayed  ?     Was  this  conditioned  that  we  shoidd 
Thus  crawl  like  slaves  before  him  in  tho  dust  ? 
Oh  !  from  the  moment  we  forsook  our  stronghold 
I  did  forebode  our  coming  degradation. 
Still  worse  awaits  us, — to  be  led  as  captives 
In  shameful  triumph  to  Palermo  back. 
O  coward !  what  is  this  that  I  have  done  ? 
Once  mistress  here,  and  now  a  prisoner ! 
Once  feared,  and  now  myself  the  prey  of  fear ! 
Once  Queen,  and  now  the  scorn  of  foes  I     0  KoavcTi| 
If^st  tbou  BO  Jj^btaingg  to  annihilate  i^e  } 
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I  dare  not  die«  for  earth's  misdeeds  are  known 
In  heaTen^ — and  in  mj  Tancred*8  pretence  I 
Mnst  blush  for  mine  through  all  eternity. 

IShe  goe§  oui,JbUaw€d  by  Philip,  and  Iaenb  and 
Salerno,  inih  the  chiidren,] 
The  iurd  act  opens  strikingly  in  the  royal  burying  vault  in  tho  cathedral ; 
and  an  interesting  and  characteristic  scene  follows : 

ACT   III.      SCEKE  I. 

Palermo,  The  royal  burying  vault  in  the  Cathedral,  The  principal  en' 
trance  in  the  foreground  on  the  left.  Opposite,  a  side  entrance,  Monu' 
ments  along  the  sides  and  in  the  back  ground.     The  vault  very  dark. 

The  Emperoe,  Philip,  a  Sacristan,  an  Officer,  and  Guards,  some  beating 

torches,  advance  from  the  left, 

Enq)eror.  And  this  then  is  the  royal  burial  Tault  ? 

Sacristati.  It  is,  your  Majesty. 

Philip,  What  seek  we  here 

'  Within  death's  dreary  realms  ? — Seek  we  for  proof 
That  even  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  must  fall  ? 

Emperor,  1  ask  no  proof  to  tell  me  that  the  sun 
Will  set  to-night : — I  know  he  will.     (^Examining  the  monuments.) 

Here  lies  ' 

Roger  the  first — whose  powerful  sword  first  wrested 
This  island  from  the  brood  of  Mahomet ; — 
The  second  Roger — father  of  my  wife. 
First  King  in  Sicily — a  real  King : — 
Here  the  first  William,  petty  in  his  virtues. 
Nor  great  even  in  his  vices.     Next  his  son. 
The  second  William,  a  sagacious  ruler — 
And  yet  so  early  here :  and  lastly,  Tancred, 
With  his  son  Roger.     Guards,  advance  and  break 
Open  this  grave  for  me : 

Sacristan  (^Falling  on  his  knees.)  O  Sire !  desist. 

Emperor,  Are  you  afraid  of  spectres? — then  begone. 

Philip.  O  brother,  would  you  break  the  rest  of  death? 

Emperor,  Not  I — that  were  beyond  the  mightiest's  powers. 

Philip.  I  know  it  well.     But  then  the  dead  are  holy. 
For  they  belong  to  God.     The  self- same  awe 
That  stands  as  guardian  o*er  the  sanctuary. 
Keeps  watch  beside  the  grave,  inspiring  horror 
In  all  that  seek  to  violate  the  tomb.  , 

Emperor.  Rebels  were  Tancred  and  his  son  ;  and  yet 
They  lie  beneath,  attired  with  kingly  crowns, 
They  shall  not  thus,  even  in  the  grave,  prolong 
Rebellion  ;  and  with  forged  and  borrowed  splendour. 
Make  even  the  house  of  death  a  house  of  lies. 
Quick,  officer,  uplift  the  stone  from  off 
The  grave.     I  will  go  down,  remove  their  crowns. 
And  see  if  aught  beside  this  vault  contains. 

[  The  Officer  is  employed  during  what  follows  in  raising  the  stone 
from  the  grave  o/*  Tancred.  The  Sacristan  retires  tov?ards 
the  entrance  on  the  left, 

Philip.  AVhat  but  corruption  can  the  grave  contain  ? 

Emperor.  It  hath  been  bruited  to  nm,  that  a  portion 
Of  the  royal  treasure  lies  within  this  vault 
Concealed.     What  is  mine  own  I  hope  to  find. 

Philip,  Though  all  earth's  treasures  lay  within,  I  could  not 
For  paltry  gold  disturb  the  silent  grave. 

Emperor.  For  paltry  gold  I     The  word  is  meaningless, 
Childish.     It  is  the  olyect  att^pa  the  deed, 
*TIb  noblenesa  of  aim  mat  separates 
fiuth'a  mJ^btier  apirita  from  the  meaner  herd* 
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Who  covets  gold  but  for  the  sake  of  goldy 

Or  vice  or  pleasure,  is  a  slave  by  nature. 

Gold  is  with  me  confederate  of  power  ; 

Useful  wlicre  power  would  fail ;  the  sweet  pcrsiuisivc 

That  bends  the  stubborn  wills  of  men  to  mine — 

The  purchase  price  of  all  the  strength  I  wield. 

You  nmrmured  when  I  made  the  King*  of  England 

Pay  down  his  freedom's  costly  ransom  :  yet 

That  gold  it  was  conquered  Apulia  for  me. 

Philip.   When  gold  wins  battles,  what  becomes  of  t?lory  ? 

Emperor,  True  fame  depends  upon  the  end's  attainment. 
The  warrior's  noisier  fame  I  value  not. 
Within  Byzantium's  golden  palaces 
You  will  better  learn  to  prize  this  paltry  gold. 

Officer,  The  stone  is  rai^^ed,  my  Lord. 

Emperor,  'Tis  said  that  gold 

With  death  and  darkness  ever  cradled  lay. 
Rich  be  the  hoard,  that  s^hall  our  search  repay. 

[//f  dtisreiuls  with  the  Officer  into  the  grave.   Guards  with  tort/tes 
prccedinff,  the  rest  fhlloiviny  him, 

Philip,  Horror  comes  over  me.     1  feel  as  if 
The  tombs  about  me  should  give  up  their  dead   * 
Upon  the  instant,  and  their  pallid  tenants 
Shoidd  issue  fortli,  in  ire,  to  punish  him 
Who  breaks  the  peace  that  God  has  given  the  grave. 
I  will  not  wait  for  this.     Ah  no  I     I  fear, — 
With  wild  dishevelled  hair  he'll  issue  forth — 
His  eve  reflecting  all  the  sights  of  terror 
Which  he  has  witnessed  ;  spasms  of  silent  madness 
About  his  lips.  Away  from  hence — aWay  !     \^He  hurries  otd  rapidly  an  the  lijh 

Sacristan,  O  all  ye  saints  in  heaven,  can  this  be  borne  ! 

[The  door  on  the  riyht  opens  with  a  crash. 
The  very  walls  of  the  Cathedral  shake.        [^Drawing  hack  into  the  hjt  cormr. 

Sibylla, ///c  Archhishoj)  of  Snhrno,  and  a  Monit,  with  an  wdightcd  torch ^ 

ntfcr  froyn  the  right, 

Salerno,  Thus  happily  and  unporccived  wo  have  reached 
Our  destination.     Light  your  torches.     Lady, 
Unwillingly  have  I  accompanied  you 
Thus  far, — for  I  miLst  think  llie  time  ill-^jhoscn. 

Sibj/Ua.  Who  in  tho  day  of  need  can  choose  his  hour: 
What  of  this  treasure  may  be  hence  transported, 
r  would  remove  :  for  (light  is  now  to  mo 
My  thought  by  day,  my  only  dream  by  night. 
The  power  of  gold  will  make  it  possible. 
Here  I  am  sick  to  death — my  very  couch 
Feels  like  a  rack  of  torture  ;  on  my  lips 
The  poisoned  goblet  hovers,  since  the  Empress, 
Tho  haughty  woman,  is  arrived,  and  I 
Must  bend  with  sltivish  reverence  before  her. 
The  tyranny  of  man  I  could  htive  borne. 
Like  some  sore  evil,  but  a  woman's  pride. 
Her  haughty  patronising  glance  I  cannot. 

Salerno,  As  yet  you  have  escaped  that  last  infliction. 

Sihglla,  But  will  the  plea  of  sickness  long  avail  me? 
This  very  day  I  am  summoned  to  attend  her  ; 
I  know  the  reason — 'Tis  to  make  me  kiss, 
In  proof  of  vassalage,  her  garment's  hem. 
She  pants  for  this  debasing  kiss  from  me — 
Slaves  may  perform  such  oflice — from  a  Queen, 
Never  eball  service  such  as  that  bo  seen. 

[TAeMonk  in  the  background  has  lighted  tht  tore  A,  and  advances. 
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Salerno  {perceiving  the  Sacristan).  How !  strangers  hare  ? 

Sibylla  (Jooking  round,  and  observing  the  open  grave).  The  grave  of  Tan- 
cred  open ! 
Whose  is  the  darmg  hand  that  hath  done  tliis  ?  [Advancing  to  the  Sacristan. 
Spe^k,  man.     For  whom  hast  thou  unlocked  the  vault  ? 

Sacristan,  For  th'  Emperor,  Lady. 

Sibylla,  And  the  Emperor  made 
This  grave  be  forced  ? 

Sacristan.  Even  he, — and  has  himself 

Gone  down  into  it. 

Salerno,  {secretly  to  Sibylla),  Ah  I  some  traitor  has 
Revealed  to  liim — 

Sibylla  (to  the  Saaistan,  without  listening  to  Salerno).   What  seeks  he  with 
the  dead  ? 

Sacristan.  He  would — O  !  horrible — remove  the  crowns 
From  off  the  heads  of  the  departed  kings. 

Sibylla,  Accursed  be  tlie  plunderer^s  hand  that  thus 
Robs  not  the  living  only,  but  the  dead  1 

Salerno,  Haste,  lady,  let  us  flee.     But  you  are  silent  I 

0  come,  for  dangerous  would  the  meeting  be. 

Sibylla  {hurrying  towards  the  entrance  of  the  vault).  Come  up,  come  up, 
thou  crowned  sexton — nay. 
Not  sexton — for  he  builds  the  silent  chambers 
Where  the  dead  rest.     Come  up,  thou  crowned  liy&na^ 
That  raven'st  thus  and  reverst  in  the  grave. 
Salerno  {laying  hold  of  her,  and  exhibiting  the  cross  upon  his  breast).  By 
the  cross,  in  which  you  trust,  I  do  conjure  you. 
As  servant  of  the  cross,  restrain  this  madness. 
Which  makes  the  sting  that  wounds  us  sharper  still. 

[The  Emperou — Tht   Officer,  bearing  two  golden  crowns,  and 
Guards,  bearing  c/iests,  casktls,aud  bars  of  gold,  ascend  from 
the  vault. 
Emperor,  I  heard  a  call ;  who  spoke? —  [Ptrct icing  Sibylla. 

You,  Couute;>s,  here  ; 
Did  I  not  hear  that  you  lay  sick  at  home  ? 
What  seek  you  hero  ? 
Sibylla,    You  should  not  ask  that  question. 

1  am  here  at  home.     For  here  abides  the  half. 
Ah  me  !  the  happier  half  of  mine  exbteuce. 

Which  even  when  outraged  thus,  insulted,  plundered. 

Feels  not  its  misery,  nor  its  nakedness. 

But  I  may  ask — My  Lord,  What  brings  you  here  ? 

Emperor,  You  are  bold,  methinks,  to  question  what  the  master 
May  choose  to  do  within  his  heritage. 
The  Emperor  is  within  his  own  domain, 
W^herever  he  may  be. 

Sibylla,  O  great,  I  see. 

And  all-devouring  is  the  Emperor's  right ; 
He  breaks  into  the  grave  and  robs  the  dead 
Of  love's  last  gift — the  gold  that  decks  the  shroud. 

Emperor,  Not  love,  but  pride  bestowed  those  crowns  on  them. 

Sibylla,  Is*t  not  enough  that  you  have  wounded  me 
Unto  the  death,  in  all  that  yet  survives? 
Must  1  be  tortured  even  in  my  dead  ? 

Emperor,  Woman  will  chide  through  very  love  of  chiding. 

Sibylla,  Am  I  not  kept  imprisoned  like  a  captive 
Here  with  my  children  ?     Is  my  brother  not 
Outlawed,  and  made  a  mark  for  murderers  ? 
Has  the  ufvestiture  my  son  was  promised 
Been  given  to  him  ?  have  you  replaced  even  one 
Of  all  my  faithful  followers  in  their  lands 
And  dignities;  or  hare  not  till  now 
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Philip*  But  bow,  fair  lady,  could  the  two  bo  severed  ? 

Irene,  The  singer  dreams :  rcality*8  awake. 

Phiiip.  Song  flows  not  from  a  heart  unmoved,  and 
Should  a  mere  notliing  move  tho  poet's  heart? 

Irene.  1  know  not  that :  here  I  have  found  it  so. 

Philip.  Ay !  here  it  may  bo :  But  beyond  the  Alps 
You  would  not  find  it  so.     There  life  and  song 
Flow  from  the  self-ssme  spring.     O  noble  lady. 
You  should — you  should  make  Germany  your  home. 
If  flowers  and  forests  flourish  not  as  here. 
There  love  and  truth  at  least  bloom  fairer  far ; 
And  as  the  soil  knows  no  internal  flresy 
No  fierce  volcanoes ;  so  the  storm  of  passion 
Wakes  not  into  wild  waves  the  sea  of  life  ; 
Its  breath  but  ripples  o*er  the  surface,  so 
That  heaven  can  still  behold  itself  tlieroin. 


Irene  and  William  are  received 
under  the  Empress'  protection.  A 
long  and  interesting  scene  follows  be- 
tween the  Empress  and  her  husband, 
in  which  she  endeavours  to  convince 
him  that  policy  as  well  as  justice  should 
dictate  kindness  and  indulgence  to  tb.o 
Sicilians  rather  than  severity.  She 
plead?,  however,  for  her  people  in  vaiu. 
He  has  discovered  that  Sybilla,  en- 
raged at  the  seizure  of  her  treasure, 
and  the  degradation  and  captivity  to 
which  herself  and  her  children  are 
exposed,  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  He  breaks  in  upon 
the  deliberations  of  the  consj)irators, 
and  with  their  apprehension  the  third 
act  closes.  The  prisoners  are  deli- 
vered over  for  trial,  and  the  sentence 
proposed  by  the  Emperor  is,  that 
Sibylla,  with  the  monks  engaged  in 
the  plot,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life ; 
the  Counts  Agello  and  Contarbe,  who 
had  been  its  mo:»t  active  agents,  be- 
headed; and  the   other  nobles,  with 


the  boy- King,  William,  deprived  of 
their  eyesight  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
Celano  vainly  endeavours  to  move  the 
Emperor  in  behalf  of  William,  by 
representing  that  this  act  of  cruelty  to 
a  child  will  alienate  from  him  all 
hearts,  and  startle  even  the  judges 
themselves.     lie  remains  inexorable. 

Mean- while  Irene,  who  has  heard  of 
the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
trembles  for  its  unknown  consequen- 
ces, enters  the  chamber  of  Sibylla  in 
agitation,  where  she  encounters  Duke 
Philip.  She  asks,  with  apprehension, 
what  is  to  be  her  fate.  The  Duke  has 
little  consolation  to  afford,  so  far  as 
regards  tho  fate  of  the  conspirators, 
lie  fears  that  banishment  and  separa- 
tion from  her  children  and  from  Irene 
are  the  least  that  Sibylla  has  to  expect 
at  the  Emperors  hands.  But  for 
Irene  herself  ho  brings  a  prospect  of 
escape.  He  entreaiS  that  she  will  be- 
stow upon  him  the  right  to  be  her  pro- 
tector. 


Irene.   Ah  me !  what  right  can  I  confer  on  you  ? 

Philip.   A  right — O  would  that  I  might  speak  my  meaning 
Through  my  lute's  chords,  and  needed  not  to  use 
The  harsh  the  easily  oftensive  word — 
Since  God  has  graced  you  with  celestial  beauty — 

Irene.  O  noble  sir ! 

Philip.  No  niore  then  of  your  beauty. 

But  yours  is  woman's  fairest  virtue,  mildness. 
All-reconciling  gentleness,  which,  like 
The  dove,  bears  nought  of  gall ;  which  so  envelopes 
With  folds  of  love  the  sharp  hard  edge  of  life. 
That  it  can  wound  no  longer — as  the  oyster 
Encrusts  the  rude  sand  till  it  turns  to  pearl. 
O !  rightly  you  are  named  Irene  ;  peace 

Beams  from  your  eyes,  breathes  from  yoiit  lips,  floats  round  you. 
As  fragrance  round  the  flower,  and  he  who  makes 
Approach  respires  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

Irene.  O  spare  me,  noble  Lord  I 

Philip.  O  let  mo  Bpeak 

Before  the  courage  to  speak  out  bo  gone. 
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You  are  not  angrj*  I  can  see ;  jonr  being 
Is  clcar«  transparent  as  the  ethereal  Bky, 
And  through  the  sky  the  eye  with  calm  delight 
Can  trace  the  everlasting  golden  stars. 
Since  all  things  lovely  must  awaken  love* 
And  all  are  yours^  I  love  them  all  in  you. 

Iretie,     O  heaven !  how  can  you  speak  of  love  to  me— 
How  suit  such  words  with  such  a  time  of  trouble  ! 

Philip,     As  sportive  ditties  suit  with  funeral  pomps> 
As  festive  dances  with  a  last  farewell ; 
I  feel  it  so.     But  now  overpowering  need 
Tyrannic  drives  us  o'er  the  pale  of  custom. 
Save  you  I  must  and  will ;  but  cannot  do  so 
Till  I  can  lead  you  to  my  brother's  presence^ 
And  say  to  liiras  Behold  she  Is  my  bride. 

Irene,     O  God !  1  should  become  a  loathed  thing 
If  I  thus  selfishly  could  save  myself, 
Cuuld  separate,  in  such  a  time  of  tears, 
My  destiny  from  that  of  those  I  love. 
Nu  !  that  were  treason  'gainst  tho  Holiest. 

Philip,     If  by  your  suffering  you  could  hope  to  save  them. 
Or  make  their  suffering  less,  that  resolution 
Would  be  another  jewel  justly  added 
To  your  soul's  riches.     But  it  cannot  be. 
They  will  not  shed  less  scalding  tears  because 
Two  other  eyes  lament  their  fate  beside  them. 
But  if  your  own  heart  be  averse — 

Irene,  0  no. 

Not  so.     Believe  not  that.     You  have  indeed 
Deserved  the  best  and  dearest  at  our  hands. 
You  saw  in  us  the  sufferers,  not  the  captives. 
And  strove  with  all  your  power  and  friendly  care 
To  mitigate  the  harshness  of  our  fate. 
You  realize  in  life  the  bright  ideal 
That  fabling  minstrels  form  of  chivalry. 
But  ah  I  I  fear  *twill  be  a  fearful  thing 
To  wear  in  such  a  time  the  bridal  crown. 

Philip,     And  who  that  knows  your  heart,  and  knowing  loves  it. 
Would  ask  it  of  you  ?     Pledge  me  but  the  word 
Tliat  gives  me  right  to  combat  in  your  cause. 
That  gives  me  hope  in  time  to  win  your  favour. 
Be  my  probation  then  for  moons  or  years,— 
Scarce  could  I  say  which  is  the  happier  lot. 
To  sue  in  hope  for  such  a  heart  as  yours. 
Or  to  possess  it  free  of  doubt  and  terror. 

The  conversation  of  the  lovers  is  mio,  but  she  knows  not  of  the  cruel 

interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  determination  to  deprive  William  of 

Sibylla  in  a  state  of  frantic  agitation,  his  eyes.     Even  the  punishment  of  the 

She  has  heard  the  sentence  pronoun-  churchmen  seems  to  her  daring  and 

ced  against  herself  and  her  son,  and  sacrilegious  ;   she  fears  that  heaven 

she  comes  to  implore  Philip  to  conduct  will  avenge  this  outrage  to  its  servants, 

her  to  the  Empress,  in  the  hope  that  but  expressed    her    hopelessness    of 

her  interference — the  only  influence  changing  any  resolve  to  which   her 

to  which  the  Emperor  has  ever  yield-  husband  has  come.     While  she  is  thus 

cd — may  be  exerted  in   her  behalf,  expressing  her  fears,  and  the  efforts 

Tho  Empress  has  in  the   mean-time  she  had  made  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 

been  informed  of  the  sentence  so  far  Sibylla,  with    William,   Philip,   and 

as  regards  Sibylla,  the  Archbbhop  of  Irene,  rush  into  the  apartment. 
Salerno,  and  the  Prior  of  San  Eufe- 

Oo/is/ance.     SibfUa ! 
Si3j^//a.    Empress!  Save  us,  sa,ye\i»\    You 
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Are  come  of  oar  own  Jblood — of  our  own  people. 
O  help^  protect  us  from  these  foreign  monsters! 

Constance,  So,  then«  you  are  recovered  ;  and  your  knees 
Are  able  now  to  bear  you  to  your  mistress  ? 
Sibylla,  Woe*s  me  I  here  is  but  hate — ^no  hope  of  gprace ! 
Constance.  The  doom  pronounced  upon  you  is  but  justice. 
Sibylla,  But  justice  I    Then  it  had  been  justice  too« 
If  I  had  also  doomed  you  to  the  scaffold 
When  fortune  gave  you  to  our  hands. 

Constatux.  It  seemed 

You  wished  to  remedy  that  first  omission 
By  grasping  once  again  the  murderer's  dagger. 

Sibylla,  Who  is  to  blame  for  all  those  deeds  of  darkness — 
Who  brought  the  tiger  here  among  us  ? — You  ! 
tfy  your  untimely  longing  for  a  husband. 
Constance,  Away — begone.     Hence  with  the  insolent ! 
Philip,  O  hear  herj  sister. 
Irene.  Hear  her,  noble  lady. 

O  mother,  you  forget — 

Sibylla.  True — I  forget. — (to  Constance.) 

You  would  crush  me  to  the  dust — wellf  then,  look  here. 

IShe  throws  herself  at  herfiet. 
Yon  have  your  wish  ;  now  feast  upon  my  angnish,  "^ 

But  O  protect  and  save  him ! 

IShe  draws  Williax  down  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

Kneel  down,  William, 
And  pray  to  her. 

William.  Why  should  I  pray  to  her  ? 
Sibylla.  Pray  to  her,  child  of  sorrow,  for  thine  eyesight. 
Which  they  would  quench  with  their  infernal  irons. 
Constance,  Philip,  Irene.  His  eyesight ! 

[CoNSTANCK  draws  back  in  consternation.     Irene,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  leans  on  Philip  for  support. 
William.  I  entreat  you,  gracious  aunt — 
Philip.  It  is  not  true  I 

Constance,  No !  no !  it  £9  not  true. 

Sibylla,  It  is !  it  is !     O  look  into  his  eye. 
So  clear,  so  heavenly  blue !  preserve  it  to  him. 
Think  only — if  your  own  son's  eyes  were  wanting, 
If  you  coidd  see  your  face  no  more  within  it. 
If  he  could  speak  his  joy  through  gleaming  smiles 
No  more — no  more  through  tears  express  his  sorrows — 

Constance.  Peace,  peace !  O  horrible.     Why  do  yon  mingle 
My  child  and  my  chiild*s  eyesight  with  these  horrors  I 
Sibylla.  How  else  am  I  to  move  you  to  compassion 
Who  hate  me  ;  and  yet  your  compasnon  only 
Caa  keep  the  monster*s  talons  from  his  eyes  I 

IThe  Emperor  enters,  followed  by  an  officer.     Guards  remain 
at  the  door,  which  remains  open. 
Emperor  (On  entering,  to  the  Captain).  Who  has  permitted  this ? 
Obtain.  The  Duke,  your  brother. 
Emperor.  Your  head  shall  answer,  if  it  happen  twice. 
Conduct  her  back.  [Pointing  to  Sibylla. 

Constance  (to  the  Captain,  who  has  made  a  step  forward).  Nay,  stay, 
(To  the  Emperor.)  First  listen  to  me. 
Is  it  the  truth,  or  a  calumnious  falsehood. 
That  you  would  sacrifice  this  poor  hoj^s  eyesight? 
Emperor.  It  is  the  sentence  of  the  Court  condemns  him. 
Constance.  Why  talk  of  sentence  ?    You  are  master  here. 
Emperor.  And  I  say.  Be  it  so. 
Constance.  And  I  say.  Never. 

Sibylla.  O  mercy. 
VOL.  xuu,  no,  ccLxvm^  j^ 
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WiBiam.  Meroy. 

Irene  (throwing  herseffdoum  on  the  Mer  tidh.)   Mercyy  mighty  Lord. 
Enq>eror,  I  hayg  already  laid  |  oooe  only  dawns 
The  da^  of  mercy. 

PhUtp,  Brother!  Hohenitanffen ! 

Set  not  this  brand  upon  our  stdnless  shield  1 

Constance,  *Tis  but  a  ohild  3  a  child  is  nerer  guilty. 
Emperor,  Peace ;  throng  not  thus  to  interrupt  my  patb« 
Or  I  will  shake  you  off  like  poisonous  vipers. 

[  To  the  Officer  and  Guards. 
Quick !  bear  him  hence. 

[  The  Officer  and  Guards  advance ;  Sibylla  starts  up  in  agitation  ; 
Irene  m  raised  fy  Phiup  ;  Constance  draws  William  into 
her  arms. 
Constance,  Hither-^to  me^  my  child ! 

Now  we  shall  see  what  hand  will  have  the  boldness 
To  tear  you  from  the  impress*  arms. 

Sibylla,  O  now — 

Now  you  are  gracious ;  willingly  I  kiss 
Your  garment's  hem« 

Emperor  {to  Constance).  Why  rage  and  struggle  for 
.This  stranger  brood  ? 

Constancy.  *Tis  for  a  child>  and  I— • 

I — am  a  mother. 
Emperor  (foJJke  C^cerY  Tear  the  ohild  awav. 
ConstoHct*  What  [shall  polluting  hands  of  slaves  bo  laid 
On  me — the  impress  ? 
Emperor,  A  rebellious  wife  ? 

[  To  the  Officer  and  Guards, 
Tear  the  child  from  her!     On  your  life  t  charge  you  ! 

[  The  Offi^^  and  three  qfthe  Guards  approach  Constance  ;  site 
lets  go  her  hold  qf  William  with  a  shudder,    Sibylla  hurries 
forward  and  pushes  her  back, 
Sibylla,  A  Way,  aWay,  for  you  are  not  his  mother. 

\_Aiteinpts  to  lay  hold  of  her  son.     The  Clfficer  draws  him  away, 
and  steps  between  them. 
Emperor  {to  the  Offi^^^)*  Hence  with  him. 
Witliam  (as  he  is  borne  out  by  the  Gudrds),  Holp,  mother !  help ! 
Constance,  Oh  !  horrible  I 

Sibylla,  Sleepst  thou  ever,  God  in  Heaven  I 

That  demons  thus  can  torture  thy  creation  ? 
Awake,  awake  1  if  human  beinffs  still 
Are  to  believe  that  thou  contrcdl^st  the  world. 
Awake  and  save.     Avenge  upon  this  monster 
These  precious  eyes  I     On  him  ?     No,  that  wore  mercy — 
lie  has  a  child.     Avenge  me  on  the  father ; 
Even  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  loves  his  young. 
Fulfil  upon  his  son  the  curse  I  speak. 

Constance,  Relentless  woman  I  would  you  curse  my  child  ? 
Emperor n  Away  with  her ;  away !       \€hiards  surround  Sibylla. 
Sibylla,  I  curse  you  all. 

Lord  1  on  this  house  let  fearful  judgments  fall. 
Upon  their  raiee  let  every  sorrow  sit. 
Ail  ills  that  Uast  the  brain  or  break  the'heart ; 
Their  end  a  warning  to  the  nations  stand. 
Despised,  disgracefiid,  by  the  hangman's  hand  1 

[She  is  dragged  out  by  the  Guards.  Constance  sits  down,  trtm* 
bling  mnd  exhausted. 
Emperor  (to  the  Quard-^oiniing  to  Ieene^  Away  with  her  too. 
Philip  (to  the  Guard),  Stay.     Know,  brotner,  she 
Is  tinder  mjr  protectionr^ia  my  bride. 
J^mperor,  tia  I  are  you  then  so  much  my  ioeimeii*^  Crl^d 


As  for  thdjr  sake  to  stain  TotuieSf  with  Kes  I 

PhiHp.  I  speak  the  truth ;  we  have  j^^aed  bands  in  pledge 
Of  future  union. 

Emperor.  How !  without  me->- 

Without  the  sanction  of  my  royal  word  ? 
I  tell  you  she  is  not  your  hride.     On  pain 
Of  my  displeasure^  banish  such  a  thought  I 

Philip,  I  heed  it  not.     I  am  a  Hohenstauffen-— 
The  Emperor  Frederick's  son  as  well  aa  you  y 
As  Dukcy  the  Emperor  s  vassal^  bound  in  iealty* 
But  mine  own  lord  within  the  hearths  domain* 

Emperor,  You  are  a  traitor ;  by  her  hand  you  hope 
To  smooth  your  passage  to  the  throne  of  Greece  t 
P/ii/ip.  No,  by  the  living  Godl  I  seek  it  not. 
Irene,  O  leave  me,  noble  Duke. 
PhiHp,  Be  calm !  be  ealm  I 

A  better  hour  will  come  to  smooth  the  quarrel. 
£mj}eror  (to  the  Guards),  Lead  her  away. 

Philip  (laying  hi9  hatui  upon  his  sword).  Stand  off^  upon  yonr  lifea  I 
I  am  no  helpless  child,  no  yielding  wife. 
Drive  me  not  o*er  my  bounds.     Let  the  8word*s  demon 
Be  oDce  unfettered,  and  he  will  have  blood. 
{To  the  Emperor.)  I  will  myself  conduct  her  to  her  ehambers. 
;/o  Irene.)  My  train  shall  be  your  g^ard ;  rest  there  securei 
No  more  of  outrage  shall  my  bride  endure. 

iHe  goes  out  with  Irine.     A  pause.     The  Empbeoh,  q^ltar  a 
glance  at  Conbtance,  who  still  remains  as  if  sunk  itUo  hsradf, 
motions  to  the  Guards,  who  retire. 
\_He  gazes  on  her  for  some  time.     She  remains  moiionhsM  and 
melancholy. 
Emperor,  Adieu. 

Constance  (starting  up).  Hear,  hear  me !     She  has  eursed  tey  thOd. 
The  curse  was  just ;  and  when  the  curse  is  ju8t> 
Heaven  registers  the  judgment  and  fulfils  it. 

0  give  the  boy  his  freedom ! 

Emperor.  Ck>nstanee !  hear  me. 

1  liave  but  cut  in  twain  rebcllion*8  snake^ 

Not  killed  it ;  it  lives  on,  and  moves,  and  genders. 
While  its  head  lives.     So  long  as  William  lives 
Still  capable  of  reigninff^  will  revolt..     ■. 

Constance.  Who  is  there  to  revolt  ?     Ah  me !  so  sternly 
Has  justice  dealt  its  blows  that  none  but  children 
Are  left  to  raise  the  banner  of  rebellion, 
0  5et  the  boy  free,  that  she  may  recall 
The  curse  from  my  child's  head ! 

Emperor,  That  were  indeed 

The  worst  of  ctlrses  for  our  son ;  the  crown 
Would  ever  totter  on  his  head,  if  near  him 
The  ton  of  Tancred  as  his  rival  stood. 

Constatite,  The  curse  of  Heaven  would  rest  upon  a  crown 
That  with  the  blood  from  out  a  kinaman*s  eye 
Was  on  his  head  cemented.     O  once  more 
Let  the  poor  boy  go  free  I     He  is  innocent. 
And  in  Ai«  veins  uie  royal  blood  of  Hauteville 
Flows  as  in  mine. 

Einperor,  Nay,  boast  not  of  your  blood ; 

One  drop  within  the  vems  engenders  treason. 
Else  how  have  you  gone  over  to  my  foes— • 
You,  mine  own  wife,  the  mother  of  my  son— 
You,  whom  I  have  exalted  so  that  queens 
Themselves  bow  down  before  your  nujeshr. 
Upon  whose  head  J  have  set  ire  diadems  ?« 
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Constance.  I  give  you  back  these  worthless  8plendonrs>  only 
The  rights  of  my  hereditary  kingdom 
Will  1  maintain.     I  will  be  mistress  here 
In  mine  own  realm,  my  father's  heritage. 
I  blush  to  think  of  what  I  was  and  am^— 
Only  the  foremost  of  your  slaves — excluded 
From  all  your  counsels.     In  mine  own  domains 
Your  very  servants  have  more  power  than  I. 
But>  by  the  Eternal !  this  shall  be  no  longer ; 
I  will  extort  my  right  from  foreign  hands. 
Hero  I  am  sovereign,  and  you  are  subject. 

Emperor.  Control  the  vain  pretension ;  not  to  rule. 
But  serve,  was  woman  by  her  God  created. 
You  have  no  kingdom.     You  were  not  possessor. 
But  wearer  only  of  the  royal  crown. 
No  more,  then,  of  your  kingdom. 

Constance.  Then  once  more, 

For  the  last  time,  I  say, — Set  the  boy  free. 

Emperor.  For  the  last  time  I  say, — His  doom  is  spoken. 

Constance.  Send  hence  your  German  executioners. 

Emperor.  Where  crime  is  rife,  the  doomster  must  remain. 

Constance.  Might  makes  you  insolent ;  but  there  are  powers 
More  mighty  upon  earth  than  power  itself. 
The  hatred  you  have  earned,  at  my  first  summons 
Will  range  itself  in  shape  of  love  to  me ; 
Gladly,  to  'scape  a  foreign  yoko»  the  people 
Will  make  alliance  with  King  Roger*s  daughter ; 
Gladly  the  holy  Pontitf  will  annul 
A  union  which  he  never  blessed,  which  none 
Have  blessed,  save  churchmen  excommunicate ; 
A  blessing  in  whose  mouths  became  a  curse. 
The  holy  father  speaks,  and  sceptres  sink 
Like  withered  willows  when  the  streandets  shrink. 
He  bids  heaven's  lightning  strike  them,  and  with  all 
Their  dark  idolatry  of  power  they  fall. 

Emperor.  To-day,  at  least,  to-morrow  we  are  here ; 
When  the  third  comes  it  may  be  time  to  fear. 

lEzeunt,  rapidly — Constance  on  the  right,  the  Emperor  through 
the  centre,  while  the  curtain  falls. 

With  the  fifth  act  we  find  that  raised  to  its  utmost  height  by  the  dis- 

the  Emperor  has  been  placed  under  closures  of  Celano,  who  reveals  to  her 

the  ban  of  the  church :    partly  from  the  secret  that  her  husband,  on  pre- 

having  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  tence  of  sending  her  back  to  Ger- 

Papal  throne  for  his  possessions  in  Si-  many  to  be  present  at  the  coronation 

cily,  partly  from  the  cruelties  exer-  of  her  son  at  Aix,  has  given  secret 

cised  against  Sibylla  and  her  children,  orders  for  her  imprbonment  in  a  con- 

The  crimes  of  which  he  has  been  vent  in  Burgundy.     Stunned  by  the 

guilty  are  beginning  to  produce  their  disclosure  of  the  treachery,  and  won 

consequences.     Even  the  affections  of  over  by  the  arts  of  the  Confessor,  who 

the  Empress  have  been  alienated  from  scruples  not  to  employ  the  aid  of  reli- 

him  by  this  last  atrocity  against  Wil-  gion  for  his  purposes,  the  Empress  is 

liam ;  and  her  confessor  Walter,  who  persuaded  to  countenance  the  designs 

secretly  hates  the  enemy  of  the  church,  of  Walter  and  Celano,  who  determine 

uses  every  art  of  insinuation  to  increase  to  remove  the  Emperor  by  poison, 

the  feelhig  of  aversion  with  which  she  The  scene  then  changes  to  the  Har- 

now  begins  to  regard  him.     This  is  bour. 

■^flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  sea.  Two  gondolas  at  the  bottom.  Ship 
in  the  background.     In  the  foreground,  on  tfie  left,  an  obelisk  with  steps. 

Sailors.  Officer  and  Guards,  Sibylla,  with  William  (filintT),  and  Albisa, 
Philip,  with  Iaene,  a  Priest,  a  Gertnan  Knight,  and  two  women,  advance 

Jrow  /Ae  n'ff^t.     Guards  follow. 
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^ou  have  forgiven.     When  that  time  shall  oome* 
Think  of  the  words  now  spoken :  "  I  forgive  thee." 
WiUiam.  I  will  think  of  them  then. 
Sibylla,  Now  comei  Albina^ 

\i\  farewell  to  your  brother. 

Albino  (extending  her  hand  to  Wuxuai).  Fare  yon  well, 
)ear  William. 

William.        Farewell,  dear  Albina,  and 
)o  not  forget  me. 

Albina.  You  will  come  agahi 

fo  see  us  when  your  eyes  have  grown  anew. 

William,  No,  sister,  no ;  my  mother  says  my  eyes 
Will  never  grow  again  except  in  heaven. 
SibyUa.  Uome,  come,  before  my  latest  strength  forsake  me. 

\^She  takes  the  children  by  the  hand,  and  retires^  accompanied 
by  Philip  and  Irene,  towards  the  ba<^ground,  when  site 
delivers  William  to  the  Monk  tvho  is  in  waiting, 
SibyUa,  Take  him — the  widow*s  last  inheritance — 
And  O  be  kind  and  gentle  with  my  child  1 

Philip.  Fear  not  for  that.     I  am  his  pledge.     He  is 
\  worthy  servant  of  a  gpracious  master. 

[  The  Monk  prepares  to  lead  William  down  the  stej)s. 
Sibylla,  Stay ;  give  me  back  my  child  once  more.     One  thing 
(  had  forgotten.  (She  kisses  him.)  Pray  with  earnestness, 
My  William,  that  within  your  soul  may  shine 
That  light  that  cannot  enter  through  the  eyes. 
'  To  the  Monk.)  Myself  wUl  lead  him.    Even  through  blinding  tears, 
iweet  is  the  doing  of  a  mother*s  office. 

[She  descends  the  steps  with  William  and  Albina.  TheMonk, 
the  Knight,  follow.  The  first  ascends  the  Oondola  on  the  left 
with  William;  the  latter,  with  Sibylla  and  Albina,  the 
Oondola  on  the  right.  The  vessels  glide  out  on  different  sides. 
Irene  throws  herself  on  Piiilip*b  breast,  who  leads  her  out. 

Celano  enters  in  conversation  with  tered.     Their  conversation  is  inter- 

a  Saracen  servant,  to  whom  he  gives  rupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor, 

instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  who  comes  to  witness  the  embarkation 

the  poisoned  draught  is  to  be  adminis-  of  Constance  for  Germany. 

Guards  appear  from  the  right.  Then  the  Emperor  and  Constance,  Philip, 
and  lasNE.  Several  ladies.  Sicilian  and  German  nobles :  Then  Walter, 
Pages,  Attendants,  and  Guards, 

Emperor  (to  Celano).  So  !  you  are  here.     Is  every  thing  prepared  ? 
Cekmo.     Nothing  is  wanting,  sire. 
Emperor,  Where  is  the  bark 

That  is  to  bear  the  Empress  ? 

Celano,  It  approaches. 

[During  what  follows,  two  barks  appear  firom  the  left :  a  smaller,  in 
which  are  Uelano's  servants,  and  a  farger,  with  a  purple  canopy. 
Both  remain  at  the  bottom  qfthe  steps. 
Emperor,     To  you  we  now  intrust  the  dearest  thing 
That  we  possess  on  earth — our  Empress.     Strive 
By  watchful  zeal  for  her,  to  show  you  merit 
The  favour  shown. 

Celano,  Sire  1  Let  my  humblest  thanks 

Speak  forth  my  gratitude  for  this  distinction 
That  raises  me  above  the  rest.     May  only 
My  trusty  service  with  my  noble  mistress 
Find  favour  and  acceptance. 

Constance,  Doubt  not  that. 

J^mperar,    Unmoor  without  dehiy.     The  wind  sets  £eur. 
It  Mows  from  AMq,  rfgbt  for  fair  ProTence. 
dmgiaai^  £u0weU.    God  be  your  jonrney'B  ^dc\ 
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Constance.  May  heaven  protect  youj  too>  mj  lord  imd  bosband^ 
As  you  deserye,  and  may  you  still  !-- 

[S/ie  is  about  to  yo^but  lingerg  as  if  undsttmiHi* 

Emperor,  You  are  loth, 

Methinks^  to  go. 

Constance.  And  is  that  wonderful  ? 

I  thought — I  fondly  thought,  I  should  abide 
For  ever  in  my  father's  lovely  land : 
Now  1  must  forth, — once  more  must  wander  forth. 
Into  a  foreign  land.*    And  who  can  tell 
If  be  sball  look  again  on  that  he  leaves  ? 
And  yet  it  must  be  done.     Farewell,  farewell.  \8ht  is  going. 

Emperor  (to  Constance).  Pledge  we  the  parting  cup,  then,  as  of  wont. 

\^To  Celano).  Count,  do  your  office.     Bring  four  goblets  hither. 

[Celano  retires  to  the  background. 

Emperor  (to  Constance).  And  call  you  Germany  a  foreign  land. 
Whose  crown  even  now  adorns  your  forehead  ? 

Constance,  Princes 

Have  many  heritages,  but  one  home. 

Emperor.  You  then  are  happy  among  princes,  since 
Your  oome  and  your  inheritance  arc  one. 

Constance,  You  did  not  always  think  so,  good  my  Lord. 

[Celano  returns  with  three  servants f  (fearing  Jour  goblets.  He  delivers 
two  of  them,  kneeling,  to  the  Emperob  and  Empress,  the  attendants 
deliver  the  two  others  to  Philip  and  Irene. 

Emperor.  A  happy  passage ! 

Philip.  And  a  joy  ful  meeting. 

Irene.  Such  is  my  wish  too. 

Constance  (to  the  Emplror).  Thanks — and  now  fkrewell. 

[  Theg  drink  and  retufTi  the  cups  to  the  servants,  who  retire. 

The  Emperor  (to  Constance).  When  next  we  meet,  *twill  be  to  grace  you  with 
The  crown  that  speaks  you  Empress  of  the  East. 
Constance  (Aside),  God  save  me  from  such  crown  as  you  would  bring ! 

Markwart  enters  from  the  right  and  approaches  the  JBfnperor, 

Marhcart.  Ill  news,  my  Lord,  have  come  from  Germany. 

Emperor,  Why,  what  has  happened — who  has  next  revolted? 

Markwart.  Would  it  were  only  that!     Your  bfoUier  Conrad, 
The  noble  Duke  of  Swabia,  is  no  more. 

Emperor,  My  brother  dead  ? 

Markwart,  I  have  said  it. 

Philip,  O  my  brother ! 

So  rich  in  courage,  spirit,  and  affection  1 

Emperor.  Wliat  fearful  instrument  hath  death  employed 
To  fell  so  young  and  flourishing  a  tree  ?  i 

Markwart,  He  lay  encamped  in  arms  against  Zaringen, 
Who  had  refused  his  aid  in  tne  crusade  ; 
An  arrow  struck  him  in  the  eye,  near  Durlach, 
And  through  the  eye  death  pierced  into  the  heart. 

Philip.  Another  gone  I — nrst  Frederick  ;  Conrad  now. 
How  shall  the  stem  of  Hohenstauffcn  flourish. 
When  death  dissevers  thus  its  greenest  boughs? 

[^He  turns  untJi  sorrow  towards  ivlehz,  who  extends  her  tfrfh  tp  hifh 
compassionately. 

Emperor  (aside,  and  with  a  look  of  melancholy).  V  the  eye — that's  strange 
— why  must  it  be  the  eye. 
Almost  the  very  smallest  spot  in  man  r 
r  the  eye — so  far,  too,  from  the  seat  of  lifb — 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  shot  the  fatal  arrow  ^ 

[He  suddenly  makes  a  gesture  of  terror  and  anxiety. 
Quick,  quick,  to  sea — to  house — for  the  Sirocco 
Begins  to  blow.  ^ 
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Marhwart.  You  are  mistakeii«  sire> 
The  air  is  pure  and  cool. 

ErnpercT,  You  do  not  feel 

The  glow  that  suffocates  me. 

Cdano  (aside).  So  it  shall. 

Emperor.  If  this  be  net  Sirocco*  it  is  death. 
And  death  by  treason — summon  a  physician. 
Philip  (who  has  advanced  to  him).  O  help  in  heaven  ! — the  leech — the  leech ! 

[Some  attendants  go  out. 
Constance  (makes  a  movement  as  if  to  advance  towards  the  Emperor ,  but 

pauses  after  the  first  step,  aside).  I  cannot. 
Emperor.  O  frightful  burning  I 

Philip  (with  Markwart  supporting  t/ie  Emperor).  Back  into  the  palace. 
Emperor.  My  knees  refuse  their  office — place  me  yonder. 

\_Pointing  to  the  steps  of  the  obelisk 
Upon  those  steps  let  me  sit  down. 

Philip  (while  the  Emperor  is  set  dovm).  O  haste ! 
Bring  here  a  litter — summon  the  physician ! 
Emperor.  He  comes  too  late — unless  he  comes  on  wings. 
Walter  (secretly  to  Constance).   The  church's  curse. 
Constance  (interrupting  him  with  agitation),  I  will  have  blessing,  blessing 
Emperor.  O  wretched  msgesty  I  lU  fortune  hast  thou 
With  those  that  bear  thine  ensigns.     Even  death 
Itself  grows  Popish,  and  conspires  against  thee. 
Markwart.  *Tis  treason  :  let  the  traitors  be  arrested. 
Emperor.  If  God  will  but  bestow  the  passing  hour 
That  even  now  departs — obey  my  bidding. 
O  msgesty,  sole  object  of  my  life. 
In  death  itself  I  still  will  act  for  thee. 
Give  me  a  banner. 

[Markwart  takes  the  banner  of  the  Empire  from  an  Ensign,  and 
m  gives  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  supports  himself  b?/  it. 

Kneel  down,  brother  Philip, 
And  you  too,  Marshal  I 
Emperor  (waving  the  banner  over  Philip,  while  he  supports  himself  with  his 
left  hand  against  the  obelisk).  Duke  of  Swabia 
Provide  for  Germany — (waving  it  over  Markwart) 

Margrave  of  Ancona, 
Be  Italy  your  charge.     To  both  I  trust 
My  son  ;  protect  his  crown,  instruct  him  early. 
The  Hohenstauffen  still  through  life  must  strain 
To  win  the  world,  for  monarchy  again. 
Freed  from  the  priestly  yoke — (sinking  down  upon  the  bantier  with  which  he 

had  supported  himself) — Let  him,  like  me. 
Tread  firm,  and  his — the  universe  shall  be.  [He  dies — a  pause. 

Philip.  O  wo  !  he  hath  departed. 
Markwart.  The  world's  light 

Is  quenched ! 
Constance  (aside).  Heaven  be  the  judge  *twixt  me  and  liim  ! 

[Celano  kneels  before  Constance  ;  all  the  Sicilians  do  the  same, 
Celano,  Receive  our  homage.  Empress  Queen.  ^ 

Constance,  That  homage 

Is  not  for  me  ;  reserve  it  for  my  son. 

Celano  (rising  with  the  rest).  Long  live  King  Frederick  ! 
The  others.  Long  live  King  Frederick ! 

Markwart  (to  Philip).  Up,  Duke !  arise,  and  vengeance  on  the  traitors. 
For  death  like  this  was  not  the  doom  of  God. 
Philip  (with  a  glance  and  gesture  directed  towards  Constance).  Peace !  leave 
it  to  the  Lord  to  find  a  way. 
"  Vengeancr  is  mine,'*  saith  he,  "  I  will  repay.** 

[  The  curtain  falls. 
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THE  SUIT  OF  ARMOUR  AIJd  THE  SKELETON. 


Armour,  At  last  it  b  nighty  still 
night !  The  crowd  who  thronged  the 
church  during  the  day,  and  gazed  at 
me  as  a  toy  for  their  idleness,  are  gone ; 
and  I  am  alone.  Ah !  I  cannot  wecp> 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  sigh,  to  speak. 
There  are  none  to  hear.  The  princely 
'trarriors  who  fought  around  me,  are 
all  with  him  who  wore  me,  dead, — 
perished,  with  the  eyes  that  were  wont 
to  admire  roe,  and  I  am  alone  in  the 
▼orld.     Ah ! 

Skeleton,  Is  it  from  yonder  nisty 
armour  that  the  voice  comes  ?  If  so, 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  it  befalls  that 
thou  hast  the  power  of  speech  ? 

Arm,  I  know  not  what  thou  art  that 
aske<t.  But  I  will  answer  thee.  The 
ma^c  of  the  gnomes  whom  he  that 
framed  me  called  to  his  aid,  gave  me 
this  mournful  privilege.  On  this  one 
night,  during  the  year,  I  wake  to  con- 
sciousness and  speech  ;  and  now  my 
hour  is  come.  But  do  thou,  in  turn, 
tell  me  what  art  thou  ? 

Skel,  I  am  the  skeleton  in  the  niche 
over  against  thee.  This  is  the  eve  of 
the  festival  of  St  John,  to  whose  ho- 
nour I,  or  rather  he  that  animated  me, 
was  especially  devoted  ;  and  it  is  my 
destiny,  for  the  years  that  must  pass 
before  I  can  entirely  rest,  to  tingle  on 
this  one  night  with  life,  and  listen,  and 
speak.  Wilt  thou  inform  me  what 
are  the  sorrows  which  thou  so  sorely 
bewailcst  ? 

Arm,  ^SLj,  tell  me  first,  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  hear  thee,  though  for  fifty 
years  I  have  held  my  present  place  ? 

Skei,  I  have  been  transferred  hither 
but  a  few  days  since  as  the  precious 
relics  of  a  saint,  and,  clad  in  a  monastic 
garb,  am  fixed  in  a  shrine  close  to 
that  marble  tomb  over  which  thou  so 
grimly  standcKt.  Many  miracles,  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  are  said  to  have 
attended  my  removal  hither  ;  for  men, 
till  they  learn  to  wonder  at  and  love 
truth,  will  exercise  themselves  in  won- 
dering at  falsehood  and  loving  it. 

Arm,  Thou  art,  then,  after  all,  but 
the  skeleton  of  some  poor  devout  pea- 
sant. I  am  the  armour  of  a  Duke, 
and  converse  not  on  equal  terms  with 
such  as  thou. 

Shel,  Despise  not  what  thou  hsLst 
not  well  uaderstood  and  seen  through ; 


a  precept  which  I  suspect  would  much 
lessen  the  range  of  thy  contempt.  On 
equal  terms  indeed  we  converse  not, 
for  I  at  least  was  once  alive — and  thou 
— what  art  thou  ?  a  mass  of  steel  and 
gold,  framed  for  another's  use,  and  in 
thyself  but  some  few  jots  better  than 
nothing. 

Ami,  I  had  power  to  daunt,  by  my 
aspect,  many  hearts  in  bosoms  such  as 
thine,  and  to  protect  one  with  which 
thou  durst  not  have  claimed  kindred. 

Skel,  Where  is  that  one  now  ? 

Arm,  To  thy  thought  it  may  bo 
only  dust.  But  it  lives  for  ever  in 
story  as  the  heart  of  a  wise,  brave,  and 
courteous  knight  and  rider. 

Skel,  It  lives  in  story  ?  Ay,  so  do 
the  miracles  they  say  I  wrought  on 
being  removed  hither. 

Arm,  Churl!  Be  gone,  or  bo  si- 
lent 1  Thou  knowest  well  that  thy 
proper  place,  whence  thou  hast  been 
so  ignorantly  lifted,  is  many  a  lance's 
length  from  me. 

Skel,  Friend,  be  not  wroth.  Thy 
place  would  perhaps  be,  perhaps  wiU 
be,  a  blacksmith's  forge,  where  thou 
wilt  be  hammered  into  sickles  for 
reapers,  and  shoes  for  pack-horses. 

Ann,  Peace,  scofler!  I  will  not 
answer  thy  base  ribaldry.  And  yet, 
peasant  that  thou  art,  thou  speakest 
but  as  thou  must  needs  think.  I  will 
discourse  with  thee  on  other  matters, 
for  so  seldom  comes  the  gift  of  speech, 
even  to  me,  noble  and  time-honoured 
as  I  am,  that  it  must  not  be  suppress- 
ed, and  there  is  none  but  thou  to  hear. 
Strange  destiny  1  1  that  have  blazed 
in  the  courts  of  kings,  and  been  the 
morning-star  of  battles,  am  now  lonely, 
empty,  dimmed  with  dust,  and  must 
sigh  over  all  that  has  been,  and  all 
that  is,  and  be  heard  only  by  a  thing 
like  this.  O  !  royal  days  of  courtesy 
and  valour  I  O,  fervid  life  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  !  how  are  ye  buried  un- 
der the  slabs  and  tombs,  and  the  clay 
of  battle-fields,  and  I  alone  remain,  to 
waste  and  sadden  in  a  withered  and 
dead  world ! 

Skel,    Dost  thou  then  think,    be- 
cause thou   aft't  laid  aside  as  a  vain 
memorial,  that  all  things  else  are  ru&t- 
ed  and  abandoned'^   T\xa.V.  V)cve  «\ax% 
are  clogged  atid  ccmiv^  Vxv  \>\cvt  ^iovix- 
ses,  and  the  earlYv  dr^ii^^  \v^  ^.u^^V 
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ing,  because  thy  joints  move  no  more* 
and  thy  vainer  idea  has  waned  into  a 
shred  ?  Dost  thou  fancy  that  mankind 
arc  now  but  lifeless  images  fixed  to  a 
wall^  or  that  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions must  only  pine  and  perish  on  the 
tomb  of  thy  former  wearer  ? 

Arm.  1  will  not  answer  thy  ill -ad- 
vised question,  but  in  turn  will  en- 
quire of  thee — Dost  thou  not  perceive 
what  melancholy  aspects  of  decay  fill 
this  old  and  stately  building;  bow 
sadly,  through  these  pale-faced,  richly- 
vested  shadows  in  the  coloured  win- 
dows,, the  moonbeams  glance;  how 
dark  and  spectral  these  vaults  of  the 
roof  above  ;  with  how  many  epitaphs 
of  death,  and  weary  knees  of  penitents 
that  pavement  is  worn  away;  how 
these  pillars  and  buttresses  stand  like 
over- tired  penal  giants?  The  bells 
seem  meant  to  utter  nothing  but  a 
knell,  and  when  they  ring  more  cheei- 
fully,  it  is  but  a  mad  helpless  merri- 
ment. The  voices  of  the  priests  sound 
like  a  witch's  croak  over  her  wretched 
sorcery.  The  people  who  frequent 
these  aisles  and  chapels  look  and  movo 
as  if  they  were  a  train  of  spectres  try- 
ing to  persuade  themselves  that  in 
their  religious  offices  is  a  respite  for 
their  doom  in  truth  long  since  accom- 
plished. The  world  wnich  I  see  and 
near  of  is  all  a  tomb  full  of  dust  and 
darkness ;  and  what  passes  for  life  is 
but  the  nightmare  dream  ruling  over 
the  endless  sleep  of  death. 

Skel.  Thee,  my  friend,  a  night- 
mare  must  possess,  else  couldst  thou 
not  be  thus  deluded.  Thv  hour,  in- 
deed, of  dignity  and  pomp  has  passed 
away,  as  the  hour  will  doubtless  pass 
of  the  hills  and  rocks,  nay,  even  or  the 
stars.  These,  like  thee,  will  pass  into 
new  forms  of  being ;  but  whatever  is 
worth  preserving,  assuredly  will  re- 
main and  be  immortal.  Nothing  that 
we  know  of  is  outwardly  indestruct- 
ible, but  nothing  is  destitute  of  somo 
principle  within  it  that  cannot  perish. 
All,  no  doubt,  that  has  been  thrust  out 
of  its  place  into  some  unsuitable  ele- 
vation, will  hereafter  sink,  while  all 
that  has  been  unduly  depressed  will 
rise.  But  to  waste  words  in  lament- 
ing over  thb  righteous  law,  becomes 
only  —  excuse  my  abruptness '—  an 
empty  head,  or  emptier  iron  head- 
piece. 

uirvg.  Poor  heap  of  dryness  mad  de- 

solationl    In  thy  boJloW  hones  and 

heartless  ribs    what  life  plays  ?     In- 

«^  laa  Yoidmd  aialesa,  butlknow 


myself  and  my  own  misery.  I  am 
like  all  of  fairest  and  best  that  is.  1 
have  been  visited  and  filled  and  lifted 
up  for  a  season,  by  a  power  that  seem- 
ed to  be  great  and  lasting.  It  has 
passed  away,  and  Icfl  mc  but  a  relic  of 
what  once  I  was,  or  was  imagined  to 
be.  So  is  it  with  all  tilings.  All  are 
but  wrecks  and  memorials  of  delusions 
that  once  were  bright,  and  now  have 
vanished.  Mythologies,  and  the  sweet 
dreams  of  poets,  and  the  flushing  fan- 
cies of  youthful  hearts,  heroic  histo- 
ries, and  devout  religions,  all  play 
their  summer  meteors  across  the  sky 
for  a  mdment,  and  then  leave  a  deeper 
than  the  first  blackness.  So,  too,  the 
clouds  that  catch^a  rosy  moruiug  tinge, 
float  away  into  mist  and  storm,  and 
beqlicath  fo'the  vapours  of  a  new  day 
the  gaudy  task  of  aga.in  cheating  mcu*s 
eyes  with  new  images  of  worthless  beau- 
ty. The  mountains  above  which  they 
hover  seem  to  stand  fast,  but  are  for 
ever  wearing  down  into  the  day  and 
hiins  which  their  torrents  carry  to  the 
sea.  Cities  and  kingdoms  are  built  up 
like  rainbows,  so  to  vani^ ;  and  the 
oM  oak,  beneath  wliich  laws  have  been 
made  and  treaties  sworn  for  centuries, 
Is  blown  down  and  u^ed  for  firewood 
to  burn  the  statute^  and  leagues  which 
it  seemed  to  consecrate.  Say  no  more. 
He  who  has  seen  tlie  hard  haggard 
old  man  stand  between  his  own  grave 
and  the  cradle  of  his  grandchild,  and 
watch  the  stormy  wrinkles  grow  wet 
with  tears  at  the  thought  of  all  the  in- 
fant wUl  first  believe  in  and  thcu  un- 
learn— he  knows  enough  of  existence. 
After  all  thy  years,  only  folly  such  as 
thine  could  dream  of  aught  other  than 
despair. 

Skel.  The  old  man  weeps  becauae 
he  no  longer  enjoys  his  hopes  as  for- 
merly, not  because  he  no  longer  pos- 
sesses them ;  that  ho  can  mourn  over 
their  faded  colouring,  obscure,  perhap>, 
only  to  obscure  eyes,  shows  how  clear 
their  forms  and  undying  lineament.^ 
still  are  to  his  heart.  Were  it  other- 
wise, were  his  existence  devoid  of  all 
hope,  he  would  not  weep ;  he  would 
sinK  down  at  once  into  a  heap  of  clay, 
not  such  as  the  sexton  buries,  which 
still  bears  witness  of  what  it  has  en- 
folded, but  such  as  that  which  he  turns 
up  with  his  shovel,  and  again  with  his 
shovel  replaces.  When  that  hour  of 
burial  comes,  hymns,  and  prayers,  and 
reverential  thoughts  and  looks  attest 
bow  soleion  acnii  ^tccaonsa  \.q  xcaxi^Ijluw 

far  {rom  om^tj  ^u<i  vq3si^x^<(»sl\,)\&^ 
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that  has  OTen  bomo  the  aspect  of  a        Skcl.  Thou  at  least  seemcst  to  find 

mau,  and  been  called  by  a  man's  name,  a  better  use  for  thy  iron  lips  Uian 

Men  deal  with  mere  lies,    as  what  merely  groaning.     Thy  words  sound 

they  are,  and  cast  away  to  rot  their  as  if  thou  hadst  a  pleasure  in  being 

worn-out  gloves  and  tattered  masks  listened  to,  which  thy  vanity,  aping 

and  cowls.     But  because  they  know  pride,  leads  thee  to  disclaim.     But  be 

their  lives  are  not  licSy  not  insane  fan-  it  so.     1  am  well  pleased  that  thou  art 

cie«,  or  mere  slimy  bubbles,  they  treat  more  liumano  and  kindly  than  thou 

with  holy  regard  and  piety  whatever  pretendest,  and  I  can  forgive  the  boyish 

their  lives  have  animated,  even  tliough  folly  of  thy  allected  haughty  indifler- 

it  be  but  a  hideous  corpse.  encc. 

Arm.  Speak  as  thou  wilt  out  of  thy  Arm,  Were  I  not  nailed  here,  like 
school-primer,  even  thou  wilt  hardly  Prometheus  to  his  rock,  I  would  soon 
say  that  amid  these  aisles,  and  tombs*  avenge  thy  insults, 
and  priestly  mummeries,  thy  existence  Skcl,  Wert  thou  not  nailed  there, 
is  serene  and  joyous.  What  then  like  a  kite  on  a  barn-door,  thou 
must  mine  be?  For  1  have  always,  woiddst  not  have  been  rhapsodizing 
brooding  in  my  hollow  darkness,  tho  thy  sickly  fancies  fur  the  last  half^ 
remembrance  of  what  ouce  I  was,  and  hour.  Neither  in  that  case  should  I 
of  ail  that  then  surrounded  mo.  What-  have  been  thinking  what  insane  mouth- 
ever  has  been  beautifid  and  majestic  ing  quackeries  one  may  persuade  oncs- 
on  earth,  appears  to  me  a  train,  such  self,  and  fancy  one  persuades  others* 
as  1  once  headed,  of  princely  pane-  arc  the  strains  of  a  peculiar  and  su- 
plies,  with  plumes  mighty  as  the  wings  prcme  wisdom.  Permit  me,  tlierefurc, 
of  eagles,  and  banners  fit  to  gather  to  observe,  that  all  you  have  been  say- 
and  impassion  kingdoms.  Taller,  and  ing  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
stronger,  and  far  fairer  than  the  crowd  mere  worthless  absurdity,  a  thumping 
of  men  whom  they  sway  and  dazzle,  together  of  fine  words,  in  hopes  that 
tiiey  move  over  the  ground  in  morn-  some  of  them  may  stick  to  each  other* 
iug  light  to  tho  measures  of  trumpet  and  fit,  and  so  turn  out  intelligible, 
music,  and  earth  sounds  proudlier  at  Tiie  amount  of  meaidng  is  about 
their  tread.  Heroes,  kings,  and  gods,  e<|ual  to  that  of  thread  in  the  hastily 
— valour,  courtesy,  wisdom,  eloquence,  stitched,  tawdry  patchwork  of  a  maa* 
what  are  they  all  but  mailed  and  radi-  querade  dress,  and  barely  serves  tho 
ant  images  that  march  over  the  world  same  purpose  of  seeming  to  hold  to- 
and  pass  away  into  darkness  ?  Man-  gether  the  ill-assorted  scraps  and 
kind,  indeed,  remain,  but  they  are  a  glaring  colours.  Yet  a  thread  ol 
heap  of  strewn  and  withered  leaves  meaning  there  is,  and  on  this  let  me 
torn  from  the  stately  branches  on  which  hang  some  words  of  answer.  Do  you 
they  once  grew.  Even  now,  methinks,  in  truth  fancy  that  the  life  of  the  hu- 
coidd  I  open'.to  thee  a  way  below  these  man  race,  of  which  one  slight  impulse 
chamel  vaidts,  we  might  at  last  emerge  is  now  strangely  lingering  in  your 
into  a  rocky  plain,  lighted  only  by  the  frame  and  mind,  exists  only  to  produce 
clear  moon,  and  behold,  seated  on  some  few  enormous  glittering  shapes 
their  marble  chairs,  the  gold,  and  steel,  of  strength  and  subtlety  ?  Or  are  not 
and  bronze  figures,  gigantic,  silent,  men,  even  the  meanest  and  most 
awfid  with  severe  immortal  pride,  and  wretched,  could  we  look  into  them 
exempt  from  pain  or  decay.  But,  and  read  their  whole  story  and  desti- 
alas !  if,  as  I  would  fain  believe,  these  nation,  all  the  true-bom  children  of 
any  where  exist,  it  is  in  a  world  apart,  the  infinite  One,  and  each,  more  or 
an^  of  their  own.  They  have  been  seen  less,  a  conscious  image  of  the  great 
for  some  scanty  hours,  by  a  race  too  whole,  and  of  Him  whom  it  visibly  re- 
mean  for  them  ;  have  founded  king-  fleets  ?  Who  dares  say  that  life  is 
doms,  freed  or  conquered  nations  ;  as  given  but  to  spend  Itself  in  those  bla- 
momentary  simbright  apparitions,  have  zing  bursts,  and  amid  those  stormy 
turned  battles,  or  quelled  the  fears  of  quivering  peaks  which  alone  thou  pre- 
wavering  councils  by  one  pealing  ut-  tendest  to  honour  ?  In  the  millions  of 
terance  of  disdain.  But  they  are  gone  dark  huts,  and  among  the  countless, 
for  ever.  This  earth  could  not  do-  daily,  sordid  cares  of  all  generations* 
tain  them*  for  it  was  not  worthy  of  Heaven  works  unwen  Y^eueaSi}^)  ^\A 
them ;  and  now  nothing  remainB  but  bends  above  ;  and  maiTv  \ft  W  \C\mv\^ 
iogroatts  and  when  groans  are  spent,  greater  thau  aU  ^e  ouliiwd.  \vs€r«% 
*^  **»^'  in  which  he  can  cloAvcYoa  VA.    0^w^» 
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how  often !  ho  makes  himself  little  in  strel,  and  a  storming  train  of  riders^ 

BtriTing  to  be  falsely  great.     He  lavs  were  gathered  daily  round  tlie  Duke, 

waste  the  garden  in  which  he  might  and  he  himself  was  of  all  the  stateliest 

live  a  free  demigod,  and  shovels  and  sight  to  see.     One  town  there  was 

piles  the  soil  into  a  tomb-like  pyramid,  within  the  circuit  of  his  domains  that 

to  stand  on  its  narrow  peak  alone,  an  ever  refused  to  yield  him  homage, 

imprisoned,  idle,  apelike  dwarf.    And  Its  minstrels  sang  no  songs  in  his 

what  is  true  of  man,  is  true  of  all  honour ;   and  its  burghers  rendered 

things  and  powers.     In  its  right  place,  him  neither  casks  of  wine  nor  golden 

and  for  its  true  purpose,'  every  thing  chains,  but  rather,  cold  looks    and 

is  good,  precious,  holy.     Only  let  all  haughty    pretensions,    talking    of   I 

lies  be  boldly  unsaid,  and  faithfully  know  not  what  old    privileges  and 

suffered  for ;  all  perversions,  even  at  claims  to  freedom.     Nay,  when,   to 

the  cost  of  much  writhing,  be  patiently  do  them  honour,  arrayed  in  steel,  and 

turned  inside  out,  and  so  restored  to  their  followed  by  fifty  knights  and  all  their 

true  state.     Courage,  friend,  courage !  squires  and  pages,  he  approached  their 

After  sufficient  wasting  and  hammer-  walls  to  brighten  their  high  feast  witli 

ing,  thou  thyself  mayst  come,  at  last,  his  presence,  they  closed  the  gates 

to  be  an  honest,  serviceable  plough*  against  him.     A  crack- voiced  harper 

share.  on  a  tower  drawled  a  scurvy  ballad  in 

Amu  Rather,  ten  thousand  times  mockery,  as  the  Duke  in  high  wrath 

rather,  would  I  sink  into  utter  no-  turned  bridle,  and,  biting  his  lip  and 

thingness.  shaking  his  plumed  head,  rode  back 

5fe/.  Pshaw!   I  have  an  ear  for  mu-  ten  leagues  from  the  gates  of  Roth- 

sic  and  rational  discourse,  but  none  for  burg  to  his  castle  of  Falkesheim.  Now, 

the  clang  and  clatter  of  old  iron,  un-  thou  must  know  that  the  Duke  of 

less,  indeed,  it  helped  to  make  the  Bavaria*s  daughter  had  chosen  Eber- 

bees  swarm.    The  sense,  too,  of  a  sim-  hard  for  her  champion  when  he  joust- 

mering-pot,  or  of  the  sound  of  an  axe,  ed  at   Augsburgh,  and  she  was  the 

I  can  understand.     But  when  I  see  fairest  woman,  save  one  peasant  girl, 

any  thing  that  strives  to  be  more  than  I    ever     looked     upon.       But     she 

it  can  be,  I  know  there  is  something  would  not  give  him  any  token  of  her 

that  will  soon  become  less  than  it  is.  favour  to  wear,  till  he  should  be  able 

We  may,  however,  know  more  of  each  to  show  it  on  entering  the  gates  of 

other  and  of  the  truth  in  these  mat-  that  rebellious  town.     Judge,  then,  of 

ters,  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  some  chief  my  noble  master's  rightful  anger  when 

passages    from    the    history  of  him  these  base  burghers  opposed  his  sove- 

whose  tomb  thou  adornest.  reign  will,  and  darkened  the  smiles  of 

Ann,  That  will  I  do  right  willing-  so  admirable  a  lady.  Not  long  could 
ly,  and  so  shalt  thou  see  and  own  how  their  insolence  avail.  He  sent  squires, 
vain  and  ill-considered  have  thy  scoffs  pilgrims,  minstrels,  merchants  of  his 
been.  Duke  Eberhard,  whose  ^^%\  followers  into  the  city  with  store  of 
lies  below  me  carved  in  stone,  with  gold  and  jewels.  More  than  one  rosy- 
an  eagle 'on  his  helmet,  and  a  bear  at  cheeked  and  bright-eyed  damsel  of 
his  feet,  was  the  lord  of  five  g7*eat  France  and  Italy  were  found  to  do 
castles,  and  three  hundred  knights  his  bidding,  and  win  the  younger 
followed  him  to  battle.  Never  pilgrim  burghers  to  his  will.  The  chief  of  all 
passed  his  gates  without  receiving  a  these  sullen  citizens  was  au  old,  hard- 
meal  of  venison,  and  a  draught  of  browed,  stiff-necked  man,  to  whom 
wine  from  a  golden  cup.  Never  wealth  and  pleasure  were  as  dew-drops 
minstrel  sang  vrithin  his  hall,  and  on  a  rock.  Him  five  knights  lay  in 
wanted  the  guerdon  of  four  golden  wait  for  near  the  walls.  They  sent 
pieces,  and  a  mantle  edged  with  fur.  to  tell  him  that  a  palmer  who  brouglit 
The  burghers  of  twelve  towns  did  news  of  his  only  son  from  beyond  the 
homage  to  him,  and  from  each  town  seas  was  under  a  vow  not  to  enter 
he  received  yearly  twelve  casks  of  any  town,  and  waited  for  him  at  the 
wine  and  a  golden  chain.  The  man  edge  of  the  forest.  The  lure  succeed- 
was  bold  who  dared  do  aught  but  ed,  and  ere  morning  he  was  hanging, 
bless  Duke  Eberhard  within  three  forty  feet  high,  on  a  pine-tree  before 
loug^  dajra*  ride  o£  the  borders  of  his  the  drawbridge  of  Falkesheim.  Cou« 
/and.  Noble  honea  of  Flanders,  rage,  and  "oolicy,  and  a  liberal  hand, 
hnve  armours  from  Italy,  keen  dogs,  toon  laugut  l\\e  Q\\Lvi«Tk&  Vsv  -vVva^e 
fiur  hawkfi,  msmy  a  sweet  voiced  min-  powet  \ay  Uwe  \\otvovvc  wv^X^^yr^ 
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the  Duke  appeared  on  horseback  with    eyes,  and  groaning, "  This  from  thee ! " 
•^ ^  »:^.»M  m'mr^yyxA  iiiwn       nniHinflr    With  onfi  lonc  breath  exnired.      Ihe 


self.     When  she  reached  the  cottage,    his  own  abode  became  known  to  many, 
she  found  a  huntsman  waiting  there    He  began  to  bo  regarded  as  a  holy 
to  seiae  her,  and  turned  aWay  to  the    hermit.     The  country  people  told,  af- 
river.     The  Duke  was  close  beliind.    ter  his  death,  of  miracles  wrought  be- 
The  captive  heard  the  distant  shriek—    side  his  grave,  and  at  last  his  name 
"  Father,  I  come  I  I  come!"— and  saw    was  canoniied,  and  his    bones  were 
her  leap  from  the  oliffinto  the  stream,    transferred  to  this  great  Abbey  Church. 
That  night  the  father  was  less  strictly    But  now  for  thee  and  me  this  time  of 
watched,  and  escaped  from  his  prison,    preternatural  awakening  is  wcllnigh 
Ho  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the    over.     The  life  in  each  is  but  a  weak 
river,  till  on  a  little  beach  of  sand  he    spark  of  that  which  glowed  in  Eber- 
saw,  glimmering  through  the  dark,  a    hard  and  his  vassal.     In  each  of  us 
white  heap,  which  was  his  daughter's    doubtless  it  lingers  for  some  reason- 
body.    He  sat  upon  the  sand  till  dawn,    able  purpose,  whether  one  day  to  be 
holding  the  corpse  in  his  arms,  and    re-united  to  its  ampler  source,  or  to 
when  light  began  to  break,  carried  it    take  new  shapes,  and  work  for  other 
into  the  woods,  and  so,  alternately    than  human  euds  iu  some  different  rc- 
resting  and  journeying  all  day,  ho    gion  of  existence.    ^  Of  this  much  be 
reached  at  last  his  hut,  dug  a  grave    thou  sure,  that  life  is  more  and  wor- 
under  the    fallen  leaves,  and   there    thier  than  its  outward  agitations  and 
buried  his  child.  Thenceforth  he  never    clamours ;   the  sea  larger  and  more 
left  the  deep  wood,  nor  heard  tidings    stable  than  its  bubbles.     There  arc 
of  man,  till  a  horseman  rode  furiously    millions  of  connected,  concentric  rcali- 
through  the  thicket,  and  the  horse    tics    ever    revolving  and    unfolclliifj 
stumbled  and  fell  at  the  threshold  of   themselves,  wliich  must  each  do  stca- 
the  hut.     The  rider  was  Duke  Eber-    dily  its  own  work,  not  dashing  and  cx- 
hard.     Ho  had  been  set  upon  when    plodinginto  the  track  of  its  neighbour. 
hunting  in  tlie  forest  by  a  band  of  his     All  these  may,  by  the  nobler  intoUi- 
fcudal  enemies,  and  was  desperately    gences,  be  studied  and  understood,  if 
wounded.     The  recluse  lifted  him  up,    love,  and  faith,  and  patience  be  uot 
laid  him  on  his  own  bed  of  leaves,  and    wanting.     But  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
did  what  he  could  to  revive  him,  so    folly  to  fancy  that   revolt,   di.splay, 
that  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  face    noise,  subjugation,  can  bo  profitable 
that  he  saw  bending  over  him  was  that    for  any  thing,  and  that  when  tlieso 
of  his  former    prisoner  and  vassal,    arc    impossible    existence   staguatcs. 
Many  were  the  strange  and  fearful    Writhhig  is  not  the  truest  grace,  nor 
words  of  rage  and  misery  that  the  dy-    roaring  the  sweetest  nuisic  of  nature. 
ing  man  uttered.      Ho  shrank  and    The  mad  lightning-flash  may  deem 
trembled    when    his    new    attendant    that,  as  it  bursts  and  passes,  the  stars 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  asked, "  Wilt  thou    too  vanish  with  it.     But  they  survive 
then  not  murder  me?"  It  seemed,  from    unchanged,  and  smile  out  calmly  when 
his  language,  that  the  fair,  pale  image    the  storm  has  raged  itself  away, 
of  Agnes  had  pursued  him  ever  since        Arm,  Would  that  the  dust  of  Fiher- 
hcr  death,  and  frightened  him  forth    hard  could  awaken,  and  ^vith  one  blast 
often  at  midnight  into  the  lonely  fo-    of  his  horn  dash  to  pieces  these  gloomy 
rest.  The  phantom,  he  said,  haddriven    vaults,  and  for  ever  silence  beneath 
him  on  to  the  spot  where  his  enemies    the  ruins  thj  foolish  prate. 
lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  when  he  was        SkcL  Even  thy  ravings  axt)  doubt- 
flying  from  them,  and  looked  back  to    less  explicable,  from  the  idea  of  a 
see  if  they  were  near,  the  only  figure    higher  order  than  mortals  can  nica- 
he  discerned  was  that  of  the  maiden    sure,  which  includes  and  justifies  all 
nmning  with    her   long  hair  fallen    things.     But  it  is  plain  that  thou  hast 
about  her,  as  when  in  life  she   ran    not  yet  learnt  thy  destination  or  that 
before  him,   and  pointing  at  him  a    of  the  world ;    and  much  wilt  tlu.u 
drawn  sword.     The  childless  father    have  to  endure  in  attaming  to  that 
spoke  to  him  of  peace  and  pardon,  but    knowledge. 
the  Dake  looked  at  him  with  fierce 
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FROM  THE  OBRMAN. 


Quo  CaJiherme,  the  watchman'i 
wHe,  at  nine  o'clock  on  Nov  Year*! 
ete  opened  her  little  window,  and  put 
out  her  hoad  to  see  if  it  was  fiur.  The 
gnaw  was  falUng  in  silent  heavy  flakes 
upoo  the  street.  She  obsenred  crowds 
of  people  hurrjring  to  and  fro,  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Tarious  inns  and  coffee- 
houses, and  going  to  the  dances  and 
otlier  entertiinments  with  which  it  is 
customary  to  welcome  in  the  year. 
But  when  a  huge  flake  or  two  had 
lighted  on  her  nose  she  drew  back  her 
bead,  dosed  the  window,  and  said  to 
her  good  man,  "  Gotllieb,  stay  at 
h«ne,  and  let  Philip  watch  for  you  to« 
night;  for  the  snow  will  bo  a  foot 
dwp  ore  long,  and  you  know  the  cold 
does  your  old  bones  no  good.  The 
streets  will  be  alive  all  night.  There 
seems  dancing  and  feasting  in  every 
house.  Masqueraders  are  going  about, 
and  Philip  will  enjoy  the  fun." 

Old  Gottlieb  nodded  his  assent. 

•«  My  barometer,"  he  said, "  the  old 
wound  above  my  knee,  has  given  me 
warning  all  day  of  a  chango  of  wea- 
ther. It  is  only  right  that  the  son 
should  help  me  in  the  duty,  since  he 
is  to  be  my  successor  in  it." 

We  must  give  the  reader  to  under- 
stand, that  old  Gottlieb  had  been  a 
gallant  servant  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try ;  had  been  the  first  to  mount  the 
wall  of  a  hostile  fort,  and  had  been 
wounded  by  a  musket- bullet  in  the 
thigh.  The  officer  who  commanded 
the  attack  gained  rank  and  honours  in 
consequence  of  its  success ;  while  Gott- 
lieb was  fain  to  creep  homewards  on 
a  pair  of  crutches.  After  supporting 
himself  by  keeping  a  school,  ho  had 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  watch- 
man, with  the  reversion  pf  it  to  his 
son  Philip,  who  had  in  the  mean-time 
bound  himself  to  a  gardener.  It  was 
only  the  good  housewifery  of  Catherine, 
and  the  extreme  moderation  of  old 
Gottlieb,  that  enabled  them  to  live  on 
the  scanty  pittance  they  possessed. 
Philip  gave  his  services  to  the  gar- 
dener for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
had  nothing  but  what  he  occasionally 
received  when  he  carried  home  flowers 
to  the  rich  people  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  fresh,  handsome  yomig  felloWf 


of  flve-and-twenty,  and  perhaps  it  was 
on  account  of  his  good  looks,  as  well 
as  his  taking  manner*,  that  he  received 
sundry  extra  dollars  from  ladies  of  a 
botanical  turn  of  mind.  The  good 
old  mother  had  already  put  on  her 
cloak  to  go  to  the  gardener*s  house  to 
fetch  her  son,  when  he  entered  the 
little  apartment. 

"  Father,"  said  the  young  roan, 
giving  a  hand  each  to  the  old  couple, 
"  'tis  snowing,  and  the  snow  won*t  do 
much  good  to  your  rheumatism.  Til 
take  the  watch  to-night,  and  you  can 
get  comfortably  to  bed." 

''  You're  a  good  boy,*'  said  old  Gott- 
lieb. 

"  And  then  I've  been  thinking,** 
continued  Philip,  **  that  as  to-morrow 
is  New-year's  day,  I  may  come  and 
spend  it  with  you.  Mother  perhaps 
has  no  joint  in  the  larder,  and  so** — 

"  No,**  interrupted  the  mother, 
«<  we've  not  exactly  any  joint,  but  then 
we  have  the  ^est  of  that  pound  of  ve- 
nison ;  and  that,  let  roe  tell  you,  with 
roast  potatoes  for  a  relish,  and  a  little 
rice  (with  laurel  leaves,  by  way  of  an 
ornament),  will  make  a  very  comfort- 
able meal.  Next  week  we  may  do 
better,  for  the  New-year's  gifts  will 
be  coming  in,  and  Gottlieb's  share  will 
be  something ;  bnt  still,  yenison,  roast 
potatoes,  rice** — 

**  Not  to  mention  laurel-leaves,  mo- 
ther"— 

"  And  a  flask  or  two  of  beer  will  be 
entertainment  fit  for  a  prince." 

**  And  so  it  will,  dear  mother,**  said 
Philip  ;  *'  but  have  you  paid  the  rent 
of  the  cottage  yet  ?** 

Old  Gottlieb  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders* 

Philip  laid  a  purse  upon  the  table. 

"  There  are  two-and-twenty  dollars 
that  I  have  gathered.  I  can  do  very 
well  without  them ;  take  them  for  a 
New-year's  g^ft,  and  then  we  can  all 
three  enter  on  the  new  year  without  a 
debt  or  a  care.  God  grant  you  may 
both  be  happy  in  this  year,  and  see 
many  more.  For  every  thing  else  we 
must  trust  to  the  goodness  of  hea- 
ven ! " 

Tears  came  into  the  nvolte*^  <^^«& 
as  she  Uss^  \\eT  wm  *,  oW  Qt^VOck^ 
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mdflioirand  look  up  at  airindow- 
cnitain ;  but  irhat  care  lowers  for 
frost  and  snow  ?  And  watchmen  are 
as  fiery  and  romantic  lovers  as  ever 
were  tlie  knights  and  paladins  of  an- 
cient ballads. 

He  fkXj  felt  the  effects  of  the  cold 
wheuj  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  had  to  set 
OQt  npon  his  round.  His  teeth  chat- 
tered ;  he  could  scarcely  call  the  hour 
or  sound  his  horii.  He  would  fain 
have  slipt  into  some  tavern  to  have 
warmed  himself  at  the  fire.  As  he 
was_  pacing  through  a  lonely  by- 
street an  extraordinary  figure  met 
him ;  a  man  with  a  black  half-mask 
OQ  his  lace*  enveloped  in  a  tire-colour- 
ed silken  mantle*  and  wearing  on  his 
head  a  magnificent  hat  turned  up  at 
one  side^  and  ornamented  with  a  num- 
ber of  high  and  waving  plumes. 

Philip  endeavoured  to  escape  the 
mask*  but  in  vain.  The  stranger 
blocked  up  his  path*  and  said — "  Ha  I 
jon*re  a  jolly  fellow;  you  are,  my 
buck*  and  I  like  your  phizim — phizmig 
— confound  the  word! — I  like  your 
phizhominy  amazingly.  Where  are 
jQVi  going*  eh?** 

"  To  Mary  Street,**  replied  Philip. 
<•  I  am  going  to  call  the  hour  there." 

"Good!*'  auswered  the  mask. 
"  ril  hear  you  do  it ;  I'll  go  with 
you.  Calling  hours  must  be  capital 
tun — no  such  jolly  luck  in  the  day- 
time.  Come*  tip  us  the  stave*  aud  do 
it  well;  for*  mark  you,  I'm  a  judge 
of  music.     Do  you  slug  well  ? ' ' 

Philip  saw  that  his  companion  M^as 
in  a  humour  for  a  joke*  and  answered 
-**'  I  sing  better  over  a  cup  of  ale  in 
a  chimney-corner  than  up  to  the  knees 
in  snow.** 

They  had  now  reached  Mary  Street, 
and  Philip  sang,  and  blew  the  horn. 

"  Ha !  that*s  but  a  poor  perform- 
ance,*' exclaimed  the  mask.  "  Give 
me  the  horn  I  I'll  witch  you  with  such 
a  stave!  you*ll  half  die  with  delight.'* 

Philip  yielded  to  the  mask's  wishes* 
and  let  him  sing  the  verses  and  blow. 
For  four  or  five  times  all  was  done  as 
if  the  stranger  had  been  a  watchnoan 
all  his  life.  He  dilated  most  elo- 
quently on  the  joys  of  such  an  occu- 
pation* and  made  Philip  laugh  at  the 
rxtnif  agance  of  his  praises.    His  spi- 


rits had  evidently  owed  no  small  share 
of  their  elevation  to  an  extra  quantity 
of  Champagne,  and  Philip  was  hardly 
surprised  at  his  next  proposal. 

«  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend*  I've 
a  great  fancy  to  be  a  watchman  my- 
self for  an  hour  or  two.  Give  me 
your  great-coat  and  wide-brimmed 
liat*  and  take  my  domino.  Go  into  an 
inn  and  take  a  bottle  at  my  expense ; 
and  when  3'ouliave  finished  it,  come 
again  and  give  me  back  my  masking* 
gear.  You  shall  have  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars for  your  trouble.     Come.'* 

But  Philip  would  not  consent.  At 
last,  however,  at  the  solicitatious  of 
the  mask,  he  entered  into  terms.  Ho 
agreed  for  one  half-hour  to  give  up 
his  watchmanship,  which  would  be 
till  half-past  eleven.  Exactly  at  that 
time  the  stranger  was  to  come  to  tbo 
great  door  of  St  Gregory's,  and 
give  back  the  great-coat*  horn*  and 
stafi*  taking  back  his  own  silk  mantle* 
hat*  aud  domino.  Philip  also  told 
him  the  streets  in  which  he  was  to  call 
the  hour.  And  in  a  dark  pait  of  the 
towu  the  exchange  was  efiected.  The 
mask  looked  a  watchman  to  the  life* 
while  Philip  was  completely  disguised 
with  the  half-mask  tied  over  his  face* 
the  bonnet*  oniamented  with  a  buckle 
of  brilliants*  on  his  head,  uud  the  red 
silk  mantle  thrown  gracefully  round 
him.  When  he  saw  his  companion 
commence  his  walk,  he  began  to  fear 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  consenting  to 
lib  wiah.    Ho  therefore  addressed  him 


once  more. 


"  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  be  verv  steady 
while  you  fill  my  place,  for  if  you  go 
beyona  my  bounds,  or  misbehave  in 
any  way*  it  may  cost  me  the  situa- 
tion.** 

"Hallo!**  answered  the  stranger. 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  that?  Do 
you  think  I  don't  know  my  duty  ?  Ofl;* 
with  you  this  moment,  or  I'll  put  you 
into  the  cage.  Pretty  fellow,  giving 
advice  to  a  watchman — Ofi',  I  say  I** 

The  new  guardian  of  the  streets 
walked  onward  with  all  the  dignity  be- 
coming his  ofiice,  while  Philip  pursued 
his  way  to  a  tavern,  where  he  intended 
to  regale  himself,  and  thaw  his  half-> 
frozen  limbs  ov^r  a  glass  of  ale. 


rai,  xim,  kq>  ccixrm. 
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lukOi  with  subdued  yet  resolute  Yoice,  hands  on  him  before  the  whole  assem- 

**  where  is  the  Rose-girl:"  bly.     He  therefore  took  an  opportu- 

*'  What  is  the  Rose- girl  to  mc?"  nity  of  quitting  him  as  soon  as  he 

'<  But  to  me  she  is  every  thing  I*'  could.     Scarcely  had  he  lost  himself 

answered  the  other,  whose  suppressed  in  the  crowd,  when  a  female,  closely 

Yoice  and  agitated  demeanour  showed  enveloped  in  widow's  weeds,  tapped  lilm 

that  a  fearful  struggle  was  carrying  on  familiarly  on  the  arm,  and  said, 
within.     "  To  mo  she  is  every  thing.         "  Butterfly,  whither  away  ?    Have 

She  is  my  wife.  -  You  will  make  me  you  not  one  word  of  consolation  for 

wretched.  Prince!  I  conjure  you  drive  the  disconsolate  Widow  ? '* 


me  not  to  madnesiS.     Think  of  my 
wife  no  more?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Philip,  drily';  "  what  have  I  to  do  with 
your  wife  ?" 


Philip  answered  very  politely, "  Beau- 
tiful widows  find  no  lack  of  comforters. 
May  I  venture  to  include  myself  in 
the  number  ?'* 

Why  are  you  so  disobedient  ?  and 


"Ob,  Prince,  Prince!"  exclaimed  why  haven*tyou  changed  your  mask?" 

the  Mameluke,  *' I  am  resolved  on  my .  said  the  Widow,  while  she  led  him 

eonduct,  if  it  should  cost  mo  my  life,  aside  from  the  crowd.     "  Do  you 

Dissemble  with  me  no  longer.    1  have  really  fancy,  Prince,  that  every  one 

discovered  every  thing.     Here  I  look  here  does  not  know  who  you  are  r " 
at  this !  'tis  the  letter  my  false  wife        *'  They  are  very  much  mistaken  in 

slipt  into  your  hand.  Without  having  me,  1  assure  you,"  replied  Pjiilip. 
had  time  to  open  it^  you  dropt  it  in  the        **  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Widow, 

crowd."  "  they  know  you  very  well,  and  if  you 

Philip  took  the  note.  'Twas  written  don*t  instantly  change  your  mask,  1 

In  pencil — "Changeyourmask.  Every  shan't  speak  to  you  again  the  whole 


body  knows  you.  ^I  v  husband  watches 
you.  He  does  not  know  me.  If  you 
obey  me,  you  know  your  reward. 

"  Hem!"  muttered  Philip.  "  As  I 
live,  this  was  not  written  to  me.  I 
don't  trouble  my  head  about  your 
wife." 

**  Hell  and  fury.  Prince !  drive  me 
not  mad  I  Do  you  know  who  it  is  that 
speaks  to  you!  I  am  the  Marshal 
Blankenswerd.  Your  advances  to  my 
wife  are  not  unknown  to  me,  ever  since 
the  last  rout  at  the  palace. 
""  "  My  Lord  Marshal*"  answered 
Philip  quietly,  "  excuse  mo  for  saying 
that  jealousy  has  blinded  you.  If  you 
knew  me  well,  you  would  never  sus- 
pect me  of  such  proceedings.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  1  will  never 
trouble  your  wife." 

*'  Are  you  in  earnest.  Prince  ?  * 

"  Entirely." 

**  Will  you  gfive  me  a  proof?" 

•*  Whatever  you  require." 

•*  Yon  have  hindered  her  up  to  this 
tame  from  going  to  visit  her  relations 
in  Poland.  Will  you  recommend  her 
to  do  so  now?" 

**  Delighted  ;  if  you  desire  it." 

"  Do  it !  do  it,  your  Royal  High- 
ness! you  will  prevent  incalculable 
misery." 

The  Mameluke  continued  for  some 

time,  sometimes  begging  and  praying-, 

and  sometimes  threatening  so  furiously, 

tbatFbiJip  fearedhe  mg^t  Jay  violent 


evening ;  I  have  no  desire  to  give  my 
husband  an  opportmiity  of  making  u 
scene." 

By  this  Philip  discovered  who  his 
companion  was.  **  You  were  the  beau- 
tiful Rose-girl ;  are  your  roses  wither- 
ed so  soon?" 

"  What  is  there  that  does  not  wither? 
not  the  constancy  of  man !  I  saw  you 
when  you  slipt  otf  with  the  Carmelite. 
Confess  your  inconstancy — you  can 
deceive  no  longer." 

«'  Hem," — answered  Philip  coldly, 
'*  accuse  me  as  you  will,  I  can  return 
the  accusation." 

"  How, — in  what  respect  ?" 

**  Why,  fur  instance  there  is  not  a 
more  constant  man  alive  than  the 
Marshal." 

"  There  is  not  indeed ! — and  I  am 
wrong,  very  wrong  to  have  Ibtencd 
to  you  so  long.  But  my  remorse  is 
unavailing ;  he  has  discovered  our  flir- 
tation." 

**  Since  the  last  rout  at  the  palace, 
fair  Widow" — 

"  Where  you  were  90  unguarded 
and  particular — ^wicked  Prince ! " 

"  Let  us  repair  the  mischief.  Let 
us  part.  I  honour  the  Marshal,  and, 
for  my  part,  should  be  ashamed  to  do 
him  wrong." 

The  Widow  looked  at  him  for 
some  time  in  speechless  amazement. 

.*'  If  you  have  indeed  any  regard  for 
me***  vouUnued  Philip,  «^  you  will  go 
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imtantly  into  Roland  to  visit  your  re- 
lations. 'Tis  better  tliat  we  do  not 
meet.  A  beautiful  woman  is  beautir 
foil — ^but  a  pure  and  Tirtuous  woman 
k  more  beautiful  still.*' 

"  Prince  V*  cried  the  astonished 
Widow,  *'  are  you  really  in  earnest  ? 
Have  you  ever  loved  me,  or  have  you 
all  along  deceived  ?*' 

"  Look  you,"  answered  Philip,  "  I 
am  a  tempter  of  a  peculiar  kin  J.  I 
tearch  constantly  among  women  to 
find  truth  and  virtue,  and,  alas !  *tis  but 
sddom  I  encounter  them.  Only  the 
true  and  virtuous  can  keep  me  con-* 
slant— therefore  I  am  true  to  none ; 
but  no  I — there  is  one  that  keeps  me 
iu  her  chains — I  am  sorry,  fair  Widow, 
that  tliat  one  is — not  you  I*' 

*<  You  are  in  a  strange  mood  to- 
night. Prince,"  answered  the  Widow, 
and  the  trembling  of  her  voice  and 
heaving  of  her  bosom  showed  the  ef- 
fect tlie  conversation  had  on  her. 

"  No,"  answered  Philip,  **  I  am  in 
as  rational  a  mood  to-night  as  I  ever 
was  in  my  life.  I  wish  only  to  repair 
an  injury ;  I  have  promised  to  your 
hosbauid  to  do  so.*' 

"  How  !**  exclaimed  the  Widow,  in 
a  voice  of  terror,  "  you  have  told 
every  thing  to  tho  Marshal  ?** 

"  Not  every  thing,*'  answered  Phi- 
lip, "  only  what  1  knew.*' 

The  Widow  wrang  her  hands  iu  tho 
extremity  of  agitation,  and  at  last  said, 
**  Where  is  my  husband  ?" 

Philip  pointed  to  the  Mameluke,  who 
at  this  moment  approached  them. 

"  Prince,**  said  the  Widow,  in  atone 
of  inexpressible  rage  and  hatred,— 
"  Prince, — but  you  are  unworthy  of  a 
thought.  I  never  dreamt  that  any 
one  could  be  capable  of  such  ungen- 
tlemanly,  such  unmanly  behaviour — 
you  arc  an  impostor !  My  husband  iu 
the  dress  of  a  barbarian  is  a  prince ; 
you  in  the  dress  of  a  prince  arc  a  bar- 
barian. Iu  this  world  you  see  me  no 
more — go,  sir !  *' 

With  these  words  she  turned  proud- 
ly away  from  lilm,  and  goFug  up  to 


the  Mameluke,  accompanied  him  from 
the  hall  in  deep  and  earnest  con- 
versation. Philip  laughed  quietly  at 
the  result  of  his  advice,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  My  substitute,  tho  watch- 
man, wiU  be  somewhat  astonished  at 
all  this ;  as  for  me,  I  think  I  make  a 
very  decent  sort  of  a  prince ;  I  only 
hope  when  he  returns  he  will  proceed 
as  I  have  begun." 

He  went  up  to  the  dancers,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  the  beautiful  Carme- 
lite standing  up  iu  a  set  with  the  Brah- 
min. No  sooner  did  the  latter  per- 
ceive him,  than  he  kissed  his  hand  to 
him,  and  iu  dumb  show  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  reconciliation  was 
complete.  Philip  thought  'tis  a  pity 
I  am  not  to  be  prince  all  my  life-time. 
How  tho  people  would  rejoice :  to  be 
a  prince  is  tlie  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  He  can  do  more  with  a  single 
word  than  a  barrbter  with  a  three 
hours*  speech.  Yes!  if  I  were  a  prince, 
my  beautiful  Rose  would  be — lost  to 
me  for  ever.  After  all,  I  think  I  don*t 
wish  to  be  a  prince.**  He  now  looked 
at  the  clock,  and  saw  'twas  half-past 
eleven.  The  Mameluke  hurried  up  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  paper.  "  Prince," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  could  fall  at  your 
feet  and  thank  you  on  my  knees ;  I 
am  reconciled  to  my  wife.  You  have 
broken  her  heart ;  but  she  will  yet 
learn  to  thank  you  for  it.  We  travel 
to  Poland  this  very  night,  and  there 
we  shall  fix  our  home.  Farewell, 
Prince!  I  shall  be  ready,  whenever 
your  Royal  Highness  ret^uires  me,  to 
pour  out  my  last  drop  of  blood  in  your 
service.  Mv  gratitude  is  ctenial.  Pare- 
well  !** 

«  Stay !"  said  Philip,  «  what  am  I 
to  do  with  this  paper  :*' 

"  Oh,  that, — 'tis  the  amount  of  my 
loss  to  your  Highness  last  week  at 
hazard.  I  hud  nearly  forgotten  it; 
but  before  my  departure,  I  must  clear 
my  debts  of  honour.  Again  and 
again.  Heaven  bless  you,  and  farewell.** 
With  these  words  the  Marshal  disap- 
peared. 


Chapter  V. 


Philip  opened  tlie  paper>  and  read 
in  it  an  order  for  live  thousand  dollars. 
He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  thought, 
"  Well  'twould  be  very  ])leasant  to  be 
a  prince."  WhUe  rousing  on  the  (h'f- 
fereae^  betwefu  Sve  thoimmi  doliars 


at  play,  and  bis  own  board  and  lodg* 
ing  at  the  gardener's,  a  voice  whisper- 
ed in  his  ear, 

<<  Please  your  Royal  Hiehncssi  wa 
arc  botli  discovered  •,  \  %\\^  \>Ww  w^ 
bfiiiptf  out/* 
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Philip  tunic<l  round  in  amazement, 
and  saw  a  Negro  at  his  side. 

«  What  do  you  want,  my  friend?" 
he  asked,  in  an  unconcerned  tone. 

*'  I  am  Colonel  Rait/'  whispered 
the  Negro.  ♦*  The  Marshal's  wife  has 
been  chattering  to  Duke  Herman,  and 
he  has  been  breathing  fire  and  fury 
against  us  both.'* 

"  He  is  quite  welcome,'*  answered 
Philip. 

*'  But  the  King  knows  all,"  sighed 
the  negro.  "  This  very  night  I  may 
be  arrested  and  carried  to  the  castle  ; 
1*11  sooner  hang  myself." 

**  No  need  for  that,*'  said  Philip. 

**  What  I  am  I  to  be  made  infamous 
for«  my  whole  life  ?  I  am  lost,  I  tell 
yon.  The  Duke  will  demand  satis- 
faction. His  back  is  black  and  blue 
yet  with  the  marks  of  the  cudgelling 
1  gave  him.  I  am  lost,  and  the  bakcr*s 
daughter  too!  Fll  jump  from  the 
bridge  and  drown  myself  at  once !  ** 

"  God  forbid !"  answered  Philip  ; 
**  what  have  you  and  the  baker*8 
daughter  to  do  with  it  ?'* 

**  Your  Royal  Highness  banters  me, 
and  I  am  in  despair  I — I  humbly  be- 
seech you  to  give  me  two  minutes* 
private  conversation.** 

Philip  followed  tho  Negro  into  a 
small  boudoir,  imperfectly  lighted. 
The  Negro  threw  himself  on  a  sofa> 
and  sighed  and  groaned  aloud.  Philip 
found  some  sandwiches  and  wine  on 
the  table,  and  helped  himself  with  the 
utmost  composure. 

**  I  wonder  your  Royal  Highness 
can  be  so  d— -d  apathetic  at  what  I 
have  told  you.  If  the  Neapolitan 
that  acted  the  conjurer  were  here,  he 
might  save  us  by  some  contrivance. 
As  it  is,  he  has  slipt  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  loft  us  to  " 

"  So  much  the  better,**  interrupted 
Philip,  replenishing  his  glass ;  ''  since 
he  has  got  out  of  tlio  way,  we  can 
throw  all  the  blame  on  hisslioulders.** 

**  How  can  we  do  that  ?  Tho  Duke, 
I  tell  you,  knows  that  you,  and  I,  and 
tlio  MarshaPs  wife,  and  the  baker*a 
daughter,  were  all  in  the  plot  together, 
to  take  advantage  of  his  superstition. 
He  knows  that  it  was  you  that  en- 
gaged Salmoni  to  play  the  conjurer ; 
that  it  was  I  that  instructed  the  baker*s 
daughter  (with  whom  he  is  in  love) 
how  to  Inveigle  him  into  the  snare  ; 
that  it  was  I  that  enacted  the  ghost, 
that  knocked  bim  down,  and  cudgelled 
film  till  be  roared  agnm.     If  I  had 


only  not  carried  the  j<4c  too  for,  but 
1  wished  to  cool  his  love  a  little  for 
my  sweetheart.  *Twa8  an  infernal 
business.      I'll  swallow  a  pound  of 


arsenic. 


"  Rather  swallow  a  glass  of  wine — 
*tis  delicious  tipple,"  said  Philip,  and 
filled  up  a  bumper  at  the  same  time, 
by  way  of  good  example.  **  For  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  1  think 
you  are  rather  a  fainthearted  sort  of 
fellow  for  a  colonel,  to  think  of  hang« 
Ing,  drowning,  shooting  and  poison- 
ing yourself  about  such  a  ridieulous 
story  as  that.  One  of  them  would  be 
too  much,  but  as  to  all  the  four — poh, 
man — nonsense — ^fiU  your  glass.  I 
tell  you  that  at  thb  moment  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  out  of  your  ac- 
count.*' 

"  Your  Royal  Highness,  have  pity 
on  me,  my  brain  is  turned.  The 
Duke*s  page,  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  has  told  me  this  very  moment, 
that  tho  Marshal's  wife,  inspired  by 
the  devil,  went  up  to  the  Duke,  and 
told  him  that  the  trick  played  on  him 
at  the  baker*s  house  was  planned  by 
Prince  Julian,  who  opposed  his  mar- 
riage with  his  sister ;  that  the  spirit 
ho  saw  was  myself,  sent  by  the  Prin- 
cess to  be  a  witness  of  his  supersti- 
tion ;  that  your  Highness  has  the 
written  promise  that  we  got  from  him, 
to  make  the  baker^s  daughter  his  mis- 
tress immediately  after  the  marriage ; 
and  that  these  were  the  reasons  his 
suit  had  failed ; — and  now  your  Royal 
Highness  is  in  possession  of  e\ery 
thing." 

**  And  a  pretty  story  it  b,*'  said 
Philip ;  **  why,  behaviour  like  that 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  meanest 
and  vulgarest  of  the  people.'* 

*^  It  would  indeed.  'Tis  impossible 
to  behave  more  meanly  and  vulgarly 
than  tho  MarshaVs  lady.  Tiie  woman 
must  be  a  fury.  My  gracious  Princes 
you  must  save  me  from  destruction.*' 

"  Where  is  the  Duke?"  asked 
Philip. 

<*  The  page  told  nic  he  started  up 
on  hearing  the  story,  and  only  asked 
where  the  King  was.*' 

*'  Is  the  King  here,  then  ?" 

"  Oh  jres,  he  is  at  play  in  the  next 
room  With  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Minister  of  Police.*' 

Philip  walked  with  long  steps 
through  the  boudoir.  The  case  re- 
quired oonsideration. 

"  ?\«aM  'J  w«  '\^^^^  ^\^V«AjiA  to 
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pfoleel  mc.    Yonr  own  honour  ia  at  morrow  I  shall  eipect  your  commanda 

ttak^.      You    can    easily   make   all  as  to  what  I  have  to  look  for." 

iCra%lit ;  otherwise  I  am  all  prepared*  With  these  words  the  Nesn^  took 

and  ready  at  the  first  intimation  of  his  leave. 
danger  to  fly  across  the  border.     To- 


Chafter  VI. 


«  It  is  high  time  I  were  watchman 
i^n/*  thought  Philio.  **  I  am  get* 
tmg  both  myself  and  my  substitute 
into  scrapes  he  will  find  it  hard  to  get 
•at  of.  But  lord«  lord*  what  a  lot  of 
diingB  are  done  in  courts  and  palaces 
that  never  enter  into  one*8  head  with 
a  lanthom  and  staff,  or  working  with 
spade  and  hoe.*'  But  his  reverie  was 
mtennpted  by  a  whisper. 

"  So  lonely*  Prince  !  I  feel  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  a  minutc*8 
eonversation  with  your  Royal  High- 


Philip  looked  at  the  speaker;  ho 
was  a  Miner*  covered  over  with  gold 
and  jewels. 

"  But  one  instant*"  said  the  mask. 
''  The  business  is  pressing*  and  deeply 
eoncems  you." 

"  Who  are  you  r"  enqtdred  Philip 

•*  Count  Bodenlos*  the  Minister  of 
Finance*  at  yonr  Highness's  service*** 
answered  the  Miner*  and  lifted  his 
mask. 

"  Well  then,  my  lord,  what  are 
your  commands  ?** 

**  May  I  speak  openly  ?  I  waited 
On  your  Royal  Highness  thrice*  and 
was  never  acunitted  ta  the  honour  of 
an  audience ;  and  yet*  Heaven  is  my 
witness,  no  man  in  all  this  court  has  a 
deeper  interest  in  your  Royal  High- 
nesB  than  I  have." 

**  I  am  g^atlv  obliged  to  yon,"  re- 
plied Philip  ;  *'  but  what  is  your  busi- 
ness iust  now  ?  Be  as  ^ort  as  you 
can.' 

''  May  I  venture  to  speak  of  the 
house  of  Abraham  Levi  ?  '* 

"  As  much  as  you  like.'* 

<'  They  have  applied  to  mc  about 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  they  ad- 
vanced to  your  Royal  Highness*  and 
threaten  to  apply  to  the  King.  And 
you  remember  your  promise  to  his 
Majesty  when  last  he  paid  your  debts." 

**  Can't  the  people  wait?"  asked 
Philip. 

**  No  more  than  the  Brothers*  gold* 
uniths*  who  denumd  their  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars." 

^liigalionetoine.    If  the  people 
woa'twaft/brtbeurmonejr,  I  must"* 


'<  No  hasty  resolution*  I  beg.  t 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  every 
thing  comfortable*  if" 

"  Well*  if  what  ?  " 

**  If  you  will  honour  me  by  Ibteo* 
ing  to  mc  one  moment.  I  nope  to 
havo  no  difficulty  in  covering  all  your 
debtis.  The  house  of  Abraham  Levi 
has  bought  up  immense  quantities  of 
com*  so  that  the  price  is  very  much 
raised.  A  decree  against  importation 
will  raise  it  three  or  four  times  higher. 
By  giving  Abraham  Levi  the  mono- 
poly* the  business  will  be  arranged. 
The  house  erases  your  debt*  and 
pays  off  your  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  goldsmith^  and  I  give 
you  over  tho  receipts.  But  every 
thing  depends  on  my  continuing  for 
another  year  at  the  head  of  the  finance. 
1  f  Baron  G riefensack  succeeds  in  ejec tr 
ing  me  f^om  the  Ministry*  I  am  inca- 
pacitated from  serving  your  Royal 
Highness  as  I  could  wish.  If  your 
Highness  will  leave  the  party  of 
Griefensack*  our  point  is  gained.  For 
mc,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifierenCO 
whether  I  remain  in  office  or  not.  I 
sigh  for  repose.  But  for  your  Royal 
I^ghness,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment. If  I  have  not  the  mixing  of 
the  pack*  I  lose  the  game." 

PliUip  for  some  time  did  not  know 
what  answer  to  make  to  the  proposal. 
At  last*  while  the  Finance  Minister*  in 
expectation  of  his  reply*  took  a  pinch 
out  of  his  snufi'-box  set  with  jewels* 
Philip  said* 

"  If  I  rightly  understand  you. 
Count,  you  would  starve  the  country 
a  little  in  order  to  pay  my  debts. 
Consider*  sir,  what  misery  you  will 
cause.  And  will  the  King  consent 
to  it?" 

**  If  I  remain  in  office,  I  will  an- 
swer for  aU.  When  the  price  of  com 
rises,  the  King  will,  of  course,  think  of 
permitting  •importation.  The  perw 
mission  to  do  so  is  given  to  the  house 
of  Abraham  Levi,  and  they  introduce 
as  little  as  they  choose.  But  as  I  said 
before,  all  ttd&  deiMsnte  otlta^  "ktcg^s^s^ 
ing  in  office.  \i  GtifttwoajSk  ^wnfc 
into  poorer,  for  tii«  tot  'sf5w\kft^^^^^ 
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be  obliged  to  attend  strictly  to  bis  tbe  expense  of  hundreds  and  tbousandi 

duty,  in.  order  to  be  able  anerwards  of  starving  families.*' 
to  feather  his  nest  at  the  expense  both        <'  But,  your  Royal  Highness,  if  in 

of  King  and  country.     He  must  lirst  addition  to  the  clearance  of  your  debtSj 

make  sure  of  his  ground."  the  house  of  Abraham  Levi  present! 

*'  A    pretty    project,**    answered  you  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  hard 

Philip  ;  *»  and  how  long  do  you  thiuk  cash  ?  I  think  it  may  afford  you  that 

a  fiuance  minister  must  be  iu  office  sum.     Tlie  house  will  gain  so  much 

before  he  can  lay  his  shears  ou  the  by  the  operation,  that" — 
flock  to  get  wool  enough  for  himself       "  Perhaps  it  may  bo  able  to  give 

and  me  ?"  you  also  a  mark  of  its  regard." 

"  O,  if  he  has  his  wits  about  him,        '*  Your  Highness  is  pleaseil  to  jest 

he  may  manage  it  in  a  year.*'  with  me.     I  gain  nothing  by  the  af- 

•<  Then  the  King  ought  to  change  fair.     My  whole  object  is  to  obtain 
his    finance    minister    every    twelve  the  protection  of  your  Royal  High- 
months,  if  he  wishes  to  be  faithfully  ncss." 
and  honourably  served.**  ''.You  are  very  polite.*' 

"  I  hope,  please  your  Royal  High-        *'  I  may  hope  then.  Prince  :** 
ness,  that  since  I  have  had  the  Ex-        "  Count,  I  will  do  my  duty,  do  you 

chequer,  the   King  and  court  have  yours.** 
becnfaithfullyandhonourably  served.'*        "  My  duty  is  to  bo  of  service  to  you. 

**  I  believe  you.    Count,  and  the  To-morrow  I  shall  send  for  Abraliam, 

poor  people  believe  you  still  more,  and  conclude  the  arrangement  with 

Even  already  they  scarcely  know  how  him.     I  shall  have  the  honour  to  pre- 

to  pay  their  rates  and  taxes.     You  ,  sent  yom*  Royal   Highness  with  the 

should  treat  us  with  a  little  more  con-  receipt  for  all  your  debts,  besides  the 

sideration,  ClKmt."  small  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

«  Us! — Your    Royal    Highness —        *' Go — I  can't  hear  of  it." 
don  t  I  do  every  thing  for  the  Court  ?"        "  And  your  Royal  Highness  will 

•*  The  people,  I  mean.   You  should  honour  me  with  your  favour?  Tor  im- 

have  a  little  more  consideration  for  less  I  am  in  the  Ministry  it  is  irapos- 


the  ])eoph 


sible  for  me  to  deal  with   Abraham 


"  Your  Koyal  Highness  tpeaks  iu  Levi  so  as" — 
ignorance  of  your  own  rights.     This        **  I  wisjli  to  Heaven  you  and  your 

is  no  limited  monarchy,  with  houses  ministry  and  Abraham  Levi  were  all 

of  Lords  and  Commons.     The  people  three  at  the  devil  I  I  tell  you  what» 

I  serve  is  the   King  and  the  court,  unless  you  lower  the  price  of  com,— 

The  country  is  his  private  property,  take  away  the  monopoly  from  tliat  in- 

and  the  people  are  only  useful  to  him  femal  Jew,  and  add  no  new  burdens 

as  iucrciisiiig  the  value  of  his  land,  to  the  people.  111  go  this  moment  and 

But  this  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  in-  reveal  your  villany  to  the  King,  and 

tercsts  of  the  people.     I  beg  your  get  you  and  Abraham  Levi  banished 

Royal  Highness's  answer  to  my  pro-  from  the  country.     Lo,  see  to  it — I'll 

positions.     Shall  I  have  the  honour  keep  my  word  I"  Philip  turned  away 

to  discharge  your  l^oyal  Highness's  in  a  rage,  and  ])rocceded  into  the  dan* 

debts  on  tiie  above  specified  condi-  cing-room,  leaving  the    Minister  of 

tious;*'  Finaneo  motionless  as  a  mummy  and 

"  Answer, — no—- never,  never  I  at  petrified  with  amazement. 


Chap.  VII. 


*'  When  does  your  lloyal  Ilighucbft 
require  the  carriage  ?'*  These  words 
were  addressed  to  Philip  as  he  thread- 
ed his  way  through  the  crowd,  by  a 
punchy  little  figure  dresse^as  a  Dutch- 
man. 

"  Not  at  all,*'  answered  Philip. 

**  *Tis  half- past  eleven,  and  tlie 
beautiAil  slither  cxpcch  you .  She  w ill 
tire  uf  wuitiiig,*^ 


**  Let  her  sing  something  to  cheer 
her.** 

<*  How,  Prince  ?  Have  you  changed 
your  mind?  Would  you  leave  the  cap* 
tivatuig  RoUinain  the  lurch,  and  throw 
away  the  golden  opportunity  you  hav« 
been  sighing  for  for  months  ?  The  let- 
ter  you  sent  to-day,  enclosing  the  dia- 
mond bauble,  did  its  work  mai'vcU 
lousA  V ,    ^\^Q  «>uicr\:\x^^x^  ;)A.  ^ucb  a  sum* 
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Boot.     Then  wby  are  yon  now  so 
cold?     What  is    the    cause    of  the 


er 


,»» 


«i 


it  is  my  business^  not  yours^** 
lid  PhiUp. 
"  But  1  had  your  orders  ta join  yon 
at  half-past  eleven.    Perhaps  you  have 
other  engagements  ?** 
"  Perhaps." 

"  A.  petit  souper  with  the  Countess 
Dorn  ?  She  is  not  present  here ;  at 
leist  among  all  the  masks  I  can't  trace 
ber  out.  I  should  know  her  among  a 
thoGsand  by  her  graceful  walk,  and  the 
bend — just  so — so  pensive  and  elegant, 
you  know — of  her  licad— >eh,  Prince?** 

"  Well,  but  if  it  were  so,  there 
irould  be  no  necessity  for  making  you 
my  confident,  would  there  ?** 

''  Oh,  blows  the  wind  in  tliat  quar- 
ter? I  take  the  hint.  Mum! — But 
won*t  you  at  any  rate  send  to  the  Sig- 
nora  to  let  her  know  you  are  not 
coming  ?** 

•*  If  I  have  sighed  for  her  for  two 
months,  she  had  bettor  sigh  a  month 
or  two  for  herself.  I  shan't  go  near 
her." 

"  Will  you  break  with  her  entirely  Y* 

"  There  is  nothing  between  us  to 
break  that  I  know  of." 

•«  Well,  tlien,  since  you  speak  so 
pldnly,  I  may  tell  you  something. 
Your  love  to  the  Signora  has  hitherto 
kept  me  silent,  but  now  that  you  have 
altered  your  mind  about  her,  I  can  no 
longer  keep  the  secret  from  you.  You 
arc  deceived." 

"  Bv  whom?" 

'*  By  the  artful  singer.  Slie  divides 
her  heart  between  your  Royal  High- 
ness and  a  Jew.'* 

«  A  Jew  ?'• 

"  The  son  of  Abraham  Levi.  I  only 
regret  to  think  it." 

"  O,' don't  mention  that.  I  don't 
regret  it  at  all." 

'*  The  jade  deserveatlie  tread-mill,** 
said  the  Dutchman. 

"  Few  people  meet  their  deserts," 
answered  Philip. 

"  Too  true,  too  true,  vour  Royal 
Highness.  For  instance,  I  have  disco- 
veredagirl — oh  Prince,  there  is  not  such 
another  in  the  world !  She  is  totally 
unknown — ^beautiful  as  an  angel^eyes 
like  stars — hair  like  sunbeams — in 
aborts  the  sweetest  creature  I  ever  be- 
held. A  Venus  condemned  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  cottage — a  peasant  girl— 
Your  Highness^  we  must  give  her 
chMncr 
**  A  pe4uaatgiriy*m^ 


"  A  mere  grisette;  but  then  you 
must  see  her  yourself,  description  can 
do  nothing.  What  words  could  de- 
scribe her  artlessness,  her  untaught 
grace,  her  bashful  innocence  ?  But  tho 
difficulty  is  to  catch  sight  of  her.  She 
never  leaves  her  mother  for  a  moment. 
I  know  her  seat  in  church,  and  have 
watched  her  for  mauiy  Sundays  past. 
I  have  seen  a  young  fellow,  a  garden- 
er, he  is  making  court  to  her.  He 
can*t  marry  her,  they  are  both  so 
poor.  The  mother  is  the  widow  of  a 
poor  weaver — a  simple,  honest  wo- 
man, who  ". — 

**  And  the  mother's  name  is  r" 

"  Widow  Bittsier,  in  Milk  Street, 
and  the  daughter,  fairest  of  flowers,  is 
called  Rose." 

At  sound  of  the  one-loved  namo 
Philip  started  back.  His  first  incli- 
nation was  to  knock  the  communica- 
tive Dutchman  down.  He  restrained 
himseli^  however,  and  only  asked, 

"  Are  you  the  devil  himself?" 

*'  Your  Highness  flatters  me.  I 
have  taken  some  steps  in  the  matter 
already,  but  you  must  see  her  first. 
But  perhaps  such  a  pearl  of  price  hsm 
not  altogether  escaped  your  Royal 
observation  ?  Do  you  know  her?" 

<*  Intimately." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Have  I  been 
too  lavish  of  my  praises  ?  You  confess 
their  truth?  She  shau't  escape  us. 
We  must  go  together  to  the  widow ; 
you  must  be  tlie  mild  philanthropist 
the  man  of  goodness  and  charity.  You 
have  heard  of  their  distress,  and  must 
insbt  on  relieving  it.  You  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  poor  widow  ;  enter  into 
her  misfortunes;  leave  a  small  pre- 
sent at  each  visit,  and  by  this  means 
become  acquainted  with  the  daughter. 
The  rest  follows  of  course.  The  gar- 
dener is  too  much  occupied  at  his 
trade  to  give  us  much  disturbance,  or 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  two  dollars  slipt 
quietly  into  his  hand  may" — 

Philip's  rage  broke  forth. 

•*  I'H  throttle  you  you  d— d"— 

"  Ha !  If  I  don't  keep  the  gardener 
from  spoiling  your  sport  ?  Leave  mo 
to  settle  that  matter.  I'll  get  him  kid- 
napped and  sent  to  the  army  to  fight 
like  an  honest  man  for  his  king  and 
country.  In  the  mean-time  you  ^et 
possession  of  the  field,  for  the  gir)« 
saucy  jade,  is  immensely  attached  to 
the  rascal.  However,  I  will  take  her  vx 
hand,  and  give  \)er  «oixv«\c%i&a\i^vA^I% 
and  mannerS)  ai\dr  l\\eii*'  — i- 
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<<  Your'HighneBi  is  too  good.  A 
word  from  you  would  get  mo  the 
Chamberlain's  key,  and  I  shall  be 
amply  paid  for  my  services  to  your 
Highness.  May  1  hope  for  your  re- 
eommendatioir  to  the  post  ?*' 

<<  The  post  you  deserve  is  the*'—— 

^  Oh,  aon*t  flatter  me,  your  High- 

ness.     Had  I  only  known  you  thought 

as  I  do  about  the  beauty  of  the  wench, 

die  should  have  been  yours  long  ago.*' 

"  Not  a  word  more,  or" 

*f  Youll  think  me  a  babbler  ?  No, 
there  will  bo  no  more  words.  Deeds 
shall  show  my  sincerity.  I  take  charge 
of  the  gardener,  and  must  manage 
somehow  or  other  to  get  the  mother 
out  of  the  way,  and  then,  your  High- 
ness— ^you  have  nothing  to  do  but  re- 
vel in  the  delights  of  love.  She  is 
eertainly  the  sweetest  creature  I  have 
ever  run  down  for  your  Royal  High- 
ness." 
"  Sir,  if  you  venture"— 
"  To  speak  on  my  own  account, 
you*  11  refuse  mo  the  Chamberlains 
key  ?  Can  your  Highness  suspect  me 
of  any  thing  so  dishonourable  V 

Philip  with  great  difficulty  refrained 
from  open  violence.  He  clutched  the 
arm  of  the  Dutchman  with  the  force 


of  a  vice,  and  said  in  a  compressed 
voice— 

"  If  you  venture  to  go  near  that 
girl,  I  demolish  every  bone  in  your 
body." 

**  Good,  good,"  screamed  the  Dutch- 
man, in  intense  pain,  for  Philip's  grasp 
seemed  to  grow  tighter  and  tighter. 
«*  Only  let  go  my  arm." 

«  If  I  find  you  within  half  a  mile  of 
Milk  Street,  I'll  dash  your  miserable 
brains  out  before  you  cau  shout  for 
mercy." 

The  Dutchman  stood  writhing  with 
pain. 

'*  May  it  please  your  Highness,  I 
could  not  imagine  you  really  loved  the 
gfirl  as  it  seems  you  do." 

**  I  love  her  I  I  will  own  it  before 
the  wholeworidi" 

"  And  are  loved  in  return  ?" 

**  That's  none  of  your  business. 
Never  mention  her  name  to  me  again. 
Leave  her  undisturbed.  Now  you 
know  what  I  think.     Be  off ! " 

Philip  twirled  the  unfortunate 
Dutchman  half  way  round  as  he  let 
go  his  arm,  and  that  worthy  gentle- 
man, abashed  and  crest-fallen,  slmik 
noiselessly  out  of  the  hall. 


Chapter  VIII. 


In  the  mean-tlme  Philip's  substitute 
supported  his  character  of  watchman 
on  the  snow-covered  streets.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour  he  attended  to 
^  the  directions  left  by  Philip,  and  went 
his  rounds,  and  called  the  hour  with 
great  decorum,  except  that  instead  of 
the  usual  watchman's  verses  he  favour- 
ed the  public  with  rhymes  of  his  own« 
He  was  cogitating  a  new  stanza  vrith 
which  to  illuminate  the  people>  when 
the  door  of  a  house  beside  him  opened, 
and  a  well  wrapped-up  girl  beckoned 
to  him,  and  sank  into  the  shadow  of 
the  house. 

The  Prince  left  Ills  stanza-  half 
finished  and  followed  the  apparition. 
A  soft  hand  grasped  his  in  tne  dark- 
ness, and  a  voice  whispered — 

*«  How  dy'e  do,  dear  Philip  ?  speak 
low  that  nobody  may  hear  us.  I  have 
only  got  away  from  the  company  for 
one  moment,  to  speak  to  you  as  you 
passed.     Are  you  happy  to  see  me  ?" 

^*  Blest  as  the  immortal  gods,  my 

Mngrel;^'who  could  be  otherwise  than 

^appjrbythe  side  of  such  a  goddess  ?'' 


«*  Ah !  Fve  some  good  news  for 
you,  Philip.  You  must  dine  at  our 
house  to-morrow.  My  mother  has 
allowed  mo  to  ask  you.  You'll 
come  ?" 

<«  For  the  whole  day,  and  as  much 
longer  as  you  wish.  Would  wo 
might  be  together  till  the  end  of  the 
world!  'Twould  be  a  life  fit  for 
gods  !'♦ 

**  Listen,  Philip  ;  in  half  an  hour  I 
shall  be  at  St  Gregory's.  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  there.  You  won't  fail  mo  ? 
pon't  keep  me  waiting  long— we  shall 
have  a  walk  togetlier.  Go  now — wc 
may  be  discovered."  She  tried  to  go, 
but  Julian  held  her  back  and  threw 
his  arms  round  her. 

*«  What,  will  you  leave  me  so  cold- 
ly ?"  he  said,  and  tried  to  press  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips. 

Rose  (Ud  not  know  what  to  thinly  of 
this  boldness,  for  Philip  had  never 
ventured  such  a  liberty  before.  She 
struggled  to  free  herself,  but  Julian 
held  ner  ten,  till  at  last  she  had  to 
buy  Yier  liberty  \)^  «^\s&l\.>X\^^  \a  ^^ 
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kiM»  and  begged  him  to  go.     But  f'  All  tliat  1  wisfacil  for  ?  tho  thon- 

JaUaii  seemed  not  at  all  iiicliued  to  mnd  dollars  ?  and  will  they  pay  you 

■otre.  the  whole  sum  at  once  ?    Answer  mo, 

**  What  I  go  ?'-«and  such  a  creature  answer  me  !**  she  added,  for  the  Prince 

here  heaide  me  ?     Fm  not  such  an  was  to  astonished  at  the  turn  aftairs 

idiot— no— no."  had  taken,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 

*•  Bat  then  it  isn*t  right,  Philip.**  to  say. 

«*  Not  right  r  why  not,  my  beauty  ?  "  Will  they  pay  the  thousand  del- 

thera'i  nothing  against  kissing  in  the  lars  all  in  gold,  Philip  ?" 

ten  eommandments."  **  TheyWe  done  it  already — and  if 


"  You  must  haro  been  drinking,  it  will  add  to  your  happiness,  I  will 

PhiHp.      You   know  very  well  we  hand  it  to  you  this  moment." 

can't  marry,  and  *'— —  "  What  I  have  you  got  it  with  you  ?" 

**  Not  marry  ?  why  not  ?  Til  marry  The  Prince  took  out  his  purse,  which 

yon  to-morrow,    to-night — ^this  very  he  had  tilled  with  money  in  ezpecta- 

hour  1 — not  many,  indeed  !'*  tion  of  some  play. 

"PhiUpl   Philip!— why  will   you  «  Take  it  and  weigh  it,  my  girl," 

talk  such  folly  ?     Ah,  Philip,  I  had  a  he  said,  placing  it  in  her  hand  and 

dream  last  night."  kissing  her  again.  **  This,  then,  makes 

"  A  dream — what  was  it  ?"  you  mine  1" 

«  You  had  won  a  priae  in  the  lot-  *'  Oh  not  tAis — ^nor  all  the  gold  in 

tery ;  we  were  both  so  happy  1  you  had  the  world,  if  you  were  not  my  own, 

bought  a  beautiful  garden,  all  filled  my  dear,  dear  Philip  I" 

with  flowers  and  such  famous  cabbages  **  Aud  how  if  1  had  given  yon  all 

and  cauliflowers— such  a  fortune  it  this  money,  and  yet  were  not  your 

would  have  been  !  And  when  1  awoke,  own,  your  dear,  dear  Philip  ?" 

Philip,  I  felt  so  wretched — I  wished  *<  1  would  fling  the  purse  at  yonr 

I  had  not  dreamed   such  a  happy  feet,  aud  make  you  a  curtsy  as   I 

dream.  You've  nothing  in  the  lottery,  rushed  away  from  you,"  saicf  Hose, 

Philip,  have  you?    Have  you  really  overjoyed,  and  little  suspecting  that 

won  any  thing  ?    The  drawing  took  Philip  was  out  of  hearing, 

place  to  day."  A  door   now  opened ;    the   light 

<'  How  mueh  must  I  have  gained  to  streamed  out,  and  the  voices  of  tho 

win  vou  too  ?"  party  within  were  heard.    Rose  slipt 

"  Ah,  Philip,  if  you  had  only  gained  a  noiselessly  away,  whispering, 

thousand  dollars,  you  might  buy  such  **  In  half  an  hour,  dear  Philip,  at 

a  pretty  garden  1"  St  6regory*s."  She  tript  up  the  steps, 

*'  A  thousand  dollars  ?     And  what  leaving  ,the  Prince  in  the  darkness, 

if  it  were  more  ?*'  Disconcerted  by  the  suddenness  of  tho 

**  Ah,  Philip— what  ?  is  it  true  ?  is  parting,  and  his  curiosity  excite<l  by 

it  really  ?    Don't  deceive  me  1  'twill  his  ignorance  of  the  name  of  his  new 

be  worse  than  the  dream.     You  had  acquaintance,  and  not  even  liaving  had 

a  tioket!  and  you*vo  won!  tell  mc,  a  full  view  of  her  face,  he  consoled 

tell  mo  1"  himself  with  the  rendezvous  at  St 

**  All  you  can  wish  for."  Grogory^s  church-door.     This  he  ns 

Rose  flung  her  arms  around  his  solved  to  keep,  though  it  was  evident 

nack  in  the  extremity  of  her  joy,  aud  that  all  the  tenderness  which  had  been 

resbted  no  longer  when  he  printed  bestowed  on    him  was  intended  for 

the  second  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  his  ftiend  the  watchman. 


Chap.  IX. 

The  interview  with  Rose,  or  the  neighbouring    windows    were    soon 

eoldness  of  the  night,  increased  the  crowded  with  terrifled  women,  who 

eflbct  of  the  wine  to  such  an  extent,  expected  no  less  than  that  the  city 

that  the  hilarity  of  the  young  Prince  had  been  taken  by  assatdt.     He  then 

broke  out  in  a  way  vorv  unbecoming  shouted,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  lungs— < 

the  solemnity  of  the  office  he  had  as-  •<  The  trade  in  our  beloved  dty 

somed.     Standing  amidsl  a  crowd  of  is  at  a  stand- still,  more't  th&  ^Vt^. 

people,  in  the  middle  of  the  Btreet,  he  Our  very  girls,  both  daxV.  vtv^  ^«3a> 

W^r  SQ  kutify  on  bU  horn  ths^t  the  Can  now  no  longer  ftaOi  il  m\«  \ 
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kied  off  to  the  head  pollee-ofilce,  and 
charged  with  causiDg  a  disturhanceby 
ibgiDg  libelloiu  songs.  The  officer 
of  the  police  shook  his  head  at  the  un- 
accoantable  events  and  said, — **  We 
have  already  one  watchman  in  cus- 
tody,  whose  abominable  verses  caused 
a  Tery  serious  affray  between  the 
town*8  people  and  the  garrbon.  The 
derO  fly  away  with  all  poets." 

The  prisoner  would  confess  to  no- 
tbingy  but  swore  prodigiously  at'  the 
ras^Uty  of  a  set  of  footmen,  headed 
by  a  butler  and  two  fat  cooks,  that 
disturbed  him  in  his  peaceful  peram* 
bulations,  and  accused  him  of  sin^ng 
iosnlts  against  noble  ladies  whose 
names  he  had  never  heard.  While 
tbe  examination  was  going  on,  and  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Finance  Mi- 
nister began  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  poor  watchman  was  really  in  fault 
or  not,  an  uproar  was  heard  outside, 
and  load  cries  of,  «  Watch  I  Watch  1 " 

The  policemen  rushed  out,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Field-  Marshal  entered 
the  office,  accompanied  by  some  aides- 
de-camp  and  the  captain  of  the  guards 
on  duty.  ''  Bring  in  the  scoundrel !  '* 
said  the  Marshal,  pointing  to  the  door 
— and  two  soldiers  brought  in  a  watch- 
man, whom  they  held  close  prisoner, 
and  whom  they  had  disarmed  of  his 
staff  and  horn. 

"  Are  the  watchmen  gone  all  mad 
to-night  ?'*  exclaimed  the  chief  of  po- 
lice. 

"  rU  have  the  rascal  punished  for 
his  infamous  verses,'*  said  the  Mar- 
shal, storming  with  anger. 

"  Your  excellency,"  exclaimed  the 
watchman,  terriGed  at  the  passion  of 
the  great  man,  *'  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness 1  never  made  a  verse  in  my  born 
days." 

**  Silence,  villain,'*  roared  the  Mar- 
shal. "  ril  have  you  hanged  for  them  ! 
And  if  you  contradict  me  again,  I'll 
cut  you  to  pieces  on  the  spot.** 

Tbe  pohce  officer  respectfully  ob- 
served to  the  Field- Marshal,  that  there 
mnst  be  some  poetical  epidemic  among 
the  watchmen,  for  three  had  been 
brought  before  him  within  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  accused  of  the 
same  offence. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Marshal  to 
the  officers  who  had  accompanied  him, 
**  since  this  scoundrel  refuses  to  con- 
fessy  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  down, 
from  your  remembrance,  the  words  of 
bia  atrocious  libd.   Let  &em  he  writ* 


ten  down  whila  you  still  recollect 
them.  Come,  who  can  say  them  ?" 
The  officer  of  police  wrote  to  the 
'  dictation  of  the  gentlemen,  who  re- 
membered the  whole  verses  between 
them:— 

*  O'er  empty  head  a  feather  swding, 
Adown  the  back  a  long  cue  trailiug ; 
Slim  waist  and  padded  breast  to  charm  ye, 
These  arc  the  merits  of  the  army  I 
Cards,  fiddling,  flirting,  and  bo  on. 
By  these  the  marshal's  staff  is  won.* 

«  Do  you  deny,  you  rascal,*'  cried 
the  Field- Marshal,  to  the  terrified 
watchman — *'  Do  you  deny  that  you 
sang  these  infamous  lines  as  I  was  co- 
ming out  of  my  house  ?  *' 

"  I  assure  your  worship*s  honour, 
1  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
lines." 

"  Why  did  you  run  away,  then, 
when  you  saw  me  ?  '* 

"  I  did  not  run  away.** 

"  What  ?**  said  the  two  officers  who 
had  accompanied  the  Marshal — *'  not 
run  away  ?  Were  you  not  out  of  breath 
when  at  last  we  laid  hold  of  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  with  fright  at 
being  so  ferociously  attacked.  I  am 
trembling  yet  in  every  limb." 

**  Lock  the  obstinate  villain  up  till 
the  morning** — said  the  Marshal — 
"  ho  will  come  to  his  senses  by  that 
time  !**  With  these  words,  the  wrath- 
ful dignitary  went  away.  These  in- 
cidents  had  set  the  whole  police  force 
of  the  city  on  the  watch.  In  the  next 
ten  minutes  two  more  astonished 
watchmen  were  brought  to  the  office 
on  similar  charges  with  the  others. 
One  was  accused  of  singing  a  libol 
under  the  wuidow  of  the  Miuister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  it  was  insinu- 
ated that  there  were  no  affairs  to 
which  he  was  more  foreign  than  those 
of  his  own  department.  The  other 
had  sung  some  verses  before  the  door 
of  the  Papal  Legate,  informing  him 
that  the  "  lights  of  the  church'*  were 
by  no  means  deficient  in  tallow,  but 
gave  a  great  deal  more  smoke  than 
illumination.  The  Pruice,  who  had 
wrought  the  poor  watchman  all  this 
wo,  was  always  lucky  enough  to 
escape,  and  grew  bolder  and  bolder 
with  every  new  attempt.  The  affair 
was  talked  of  every  where.  The  Mi- 
nister of  Police,  who  was  at  cards 
with  the  King,  was  informed  of  the 
insurrection  among  the  walc\»&s,\i) 
and  as  aproot  of  id)  ^m^  q^\)da^^t%»& 
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were  gifen  to  him  In  writing.    His  brought  before  him.     He  broke  np 

Majesty  laughed  rerj  heartily  at  the  the  card-table,  for  he   saw  that  the 

doggreU  and  ordered  the  next  poetical  Minister  of  Police  had  lost  his  good* 

watchman  who  should  be  taken  to  be  humour. 


Chapter  X. 


In  the  danoing-haU  next  to  the  card- 
room,  Philip  had  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  dlAcoYcred  that  the  time  of  his 
rendezvous  with  Rose  at  St  Gregory's 
was  nearly  come.  He  was  bv  no 
means  sorry  at  the  thoughts  of  giv- 
ing back  his  silk  mantle  and  plumed 
bonnet  to  his  substitute,  for  he  began  to 
find  high  life  not  quite  to  his  taste.  As 
he  was  going  to  the  door,  the  Negro 
once  more  came  up  to  him,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Please  your  Highness,  Duke 
Herrmari  is  seeking  for  you  every 
where.** — Philip  took  no  notice,  but 
hurried  out,  followed  by  the  Negro. 
When  they  got  into  the  lobby,  the  Ne- 
gro cried  out  in  alarm,  **  By  Heaven, 
here  comes  the  Duke!** — and  slipt 
back  into  the  hall. 

A  tall  black  mask  walked  fiercely 
tip  to  Philip,  and  said,  **  Stay  a  mo- 
ment, sir — I*ve  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  you— I've  been  seeking  for  you 
long." 

"  Quick  then,"  said  Pliilip,  "  for 
I  have  no  time  to  lose.** 

*'  I  would  not  waste  a  moment,  sir 
—  I  brook  no  delay ;  ^ou  owe  me  satis- 
Miction,  you  have  injured  me  infa- 
mously." 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

*'  You  don't  know  me,  perhaps," 
said  the  Duke,  lifting  up  his  mask, — 
•*  now  that  you  see  me,  your  own  con- 
icience  wffl  save  me  any  more  words. 
I  demand  satisfaction  I  You  and  the 
cursed  Neapolitan  Salmoni  have  de- 
ceived me ! 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,'*  said 
Philip. 

**  You  got  up  that  shameful  scene 
in  the  cellar  of  the  baker's  daughter. 
It  was  at  your  instigation  that  Colo- 
nel Kalt  made  an  assault  on  me  with 
a  cudgel." 

"  No  such  thing— I  deny  it." 

•'  What?— you  deny  it?  The 
Lady  Blankenswerd,  the  Marshal's 
lady,  was  an  eyewitness  of  It  all,  and 
she  has  told  me  every  circumstance." 

"  She  has  told  your  grace  a  cock 

and  a  bull  story — I  have  had  nothing 

to  do  jrlth  it'mmifjrou  had  ridiculous 


scenes  in  a  baker^s  cellar,  that  was  your 
own  faidt." 

"  I  ask,  once  more,  will  you  give 
me  Batisfaction  ?  If  not,  I  wUl  expose 
you.  Follow  me  instantly  to  the 
King.  You  shall  cither  have  to  do 
with  me,  or  with  his  majesty,** 

Philip  became  perplexed.  "  Your 
grace,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  wish 
either  to  fight  with  you,  or  to  go  to 
the  King." 

This  was  indeed  the  truth,  for  he 
was  afraid  he  should  be  discovered  and 
punished,  of  course,  for  the  part  he 
had  played.  He  therefore  tried  to  get 
off^  by  every  means,  and  watched  the 
door  to  seize  a  favourable  moment  for 
efiecting  his  escape.  The  Duke,  on 
the  other  hand,  observed  the  uneasiness 
of  the  prince  (as  he  believed  liini),  aUd 
waxed  more  valorous  every  minute. 
At  last  he  seixed  poor  Philip  by  the 
arm,  and  was  dragging  him  into  the 
hall. 

"  What  do  you  want  witli  me  ?"  said 
Philip,  sorely  frightened^  and  shook 
off"  the  Duke. 

"  You  shall  come  with  me  to  the 
King.  He  shall  hear  how  shamefully 
you  insult  a  stranger  at  his  court." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Philip,  who 
saw  no  hope  of  escape,  except  by  con- 
tinuing the  character  of  the  Prince.  — 
**  Very  food.  Come  along  then.  By 
good  luck  I  happen  to  have  the  agree* 
ment  with  me  between  you  and  the 
baker*8  daughter,  in  which  you  pro- 
mi5e"i— 

"  Nonsense !  folly ! "  answered  the 
Duke,  *'  that  was  only  a  piece  of  fun, 
that  one  may  be  allowed  surely  with 
a  baker's  daughter.  Show  it  if  you 
like,  I  will  expkin  all  that." 

But  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  explanation.  He 
pressed  Philip  no  more  to  go  before 
the  King.  He,  however,  insisted  more 
earnestly  than  ever  on  getting  into 
his  carnage,  and  going  that  moment 
to  decide  the  matter  with  sword  and 
pistol.  Philip  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  Duke 
ovemded  all  objections.     He  had 
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etvfy  pr9|Murmtioib  and  there 
eimld  be  no  coanee  of  tl^ir  being  in* 
temuited* 

**  if  you  are  not  the  g^reatest  coward 
IB  Europe*  you  will  follow  me  to  the 
carriage —  Prince  I  *' 

•*  1 — am— no — prince/*— at  last 
•tottered  Philip,  now  driven  to  extre* 
nities. 

"  Yon  are — vou  are !  ^  I  know  you 
by  your  hat  and  mantle.  You  shan't 
cM^pe  me," 


Philip  lifted  up  his  mAik»  and  show- 
ed the  Dnke  hii  lace. 
*'  Now,  then,  am  I  a  prince  ?  *' 
Duke  Herrman,  when  he  saw  the 
countenance  of  a  man  he  had  nerer 
Been  before,  started  back,  and  stood 
gazing  as  if  he  had  been  petrified.  To 
have  revealed  his  secrets  to  a  perfect 
stranger  1  'Twas  horrible  beyond  con. 
caption ! — But  before  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  Philip  had  opened 
the  door,  and  effected  bis  escape. 


CUAFTER  XI. 


The  mommt  he  found  himself  at 
liberty  he  took  off  his  hat  and  feathers, 
and  wr^ming  them  in  his  silken  man- 
He^  mshea  through  the  streets  towards 
St  Gregory's,  carrring  them  under  his 
arm.  There  stood  Rose  already,  In  a 
comer  of  the  church  door,  expecting 
lus  arrival. 

**  Ah  Philip,  dear  Philip,"  she  said, 
"  how  happy  you  have  made  me  I  how 
Incky  we  are!  I  have  been  waiting 
here  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  never 
eared  for  the  frost  and  snow— my  hap- 
{nnese  was  so  great:  I  am  so  glad 
you're  come  bacL** 

**  And  I  too,  dear  Rose.  Devil 
take  all  the  trinkum'trankums  of  the 
great,  say  L  But  I'll  tell  you  some 
other  time  of  the  scenes  Fvo  had. — 
Tdl  me  now,  my  darling,  how  you 
ore,  and  whetlier  you  love  me  still  I'* 

^  Ah!  Philip,  you*vo  become  a 
great  man  now,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  ask  if  you  still  care  any  thing  for 
me.** 

*'  And  how  do  yon  know,  dear  Rose, 
that  Tve  become  a  great  man — eh  ?** 

"  Why  you  told  me  yourself.  Ah ! 
Philip,  Philip,  I  only  hope  you  won't 
be  proud,  now  that  you've  grown  so 
ridik  I  am  but  a  poor  g^l,  and  not 
good  enough  forvou  now — and  I  have 
been  thinlung,  Philip,  if  you  forsake 
me,  I  would  rather  nave  had  you  con- 
tinue a  poor  gardener.  I  could  not 
survive  it,  dear  Philip.  Indeed  I  conld 
not!" 

**  What  are  you  talking  about.  Rose  ? 
*Tis  true  that  for  one  huf  hour  I  have 
been  a  prince,  but  that  was  nothing 
but  fun.  Now  I  am  a  watchman 
again,  and  as  poor  as  ever.  To  be 
mre  I  have  five  thousand  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  that  I  got  from  a  Mame- 
Inki^that  vroold  make  ui  ricbi  no 


doubt— but,  alas  I  they  don't  belong  to 
me  I*' 

*'  You're  speaking  nonsense,  Philip,'* 
said  Rose,  giving  him  the  purse  of  gold 
that  Julian  had  given  her — **  Here» 
take  back  your  money,  'tis  too  heavy 
for  my  pocket." 

"  What  should  I  do  with  all  this 
gold  ?    Where  did  you  get  it.  Rose  ?  *' 

"  You  won  it  in  tlie  lottery,  Philip." 

"  What!  have  I  won?  and  they 
told  me  nt  the  office  my  number  was 
a  blank !  Hurrah !  Hurrah !  I've 
won !  I've  won !  Now  I'll  buy  old 
Nothman's  garden,  and  marry  you, 
dear,  dear  Rose !     How  much  is  it  ?  " 

**  Arc  you  crazy,  Pliilip,  or  have 
you  drunk  too  much  ?  You  must  know 
better  than  I  can  tell  you  how  much 
it  is.  I  only  looked  at  it  quietly 
under  the  table  at  my  friend's,  and 
was  frightened  to  see  so  many  glitter* 
ing  coins,  all  of  gold,  Philip.  Ah  I 
then  I  thought,  no  wonder  Philip  was 
so  forward — for,  you  know,  you  were 
very  forward,  Philip, — but  I  can't 
blame  you  for  it.  O,  I  could  throw 
my  own  arms  round  your  neck  and 
cry  for  joy." 

"  If  you  insbt  on  doing  so,  of  course 
I  won^t  object.  But  here's  some  mis- 
understanding Here.  Who  was  it  that 
gave  you  tliis  money,  and  told  you  it 
was  mv  prize  in  the  lottery  ?  I  have 
my  tic&et  safb  in  my  drawer  at  home^ 
and  nobody  has  asked  me  for  it." 

"  Ah!  Philip,  don't  play  off  your 
jokes  on  me !  you  yourself  told  me  it 
•half  an  hour  ago,  and  gave  me  the  ^ 
purse  with  your  own  hand." 

"  Rose — try  to  recollect  yourself. 
This  morning  I  saw  you  at  mass,  and 
we  agreed  to  meet  here  to-night,  but 
since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
on  instant." 
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dttt?  Who  gave  you  the  message  for 


'*  Andy  your  Highness,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  will  pay  all  your  debts  to 
Abraham  Levi  and  others  if  you  will 
use  your  influence  with  the  king  to 
keep  him  in  office." 

*•  Watchman !  you've  been  tamper- 
bg  with  the  devil.** 

«  But  I  rejected  the  offer." 

"  You  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Mi- 
nister?'* 

"  Yes,  your  Highness.  And,  more- 
over, I  have  entirely  reconciled  the 
Baroness  Bonan  with  the  Chamberlain 
Pilxou." 

*«  Which  of  us  two  is  mad  or 
dreaming?" 

''Another  thing,  your  Highness,  Sig- 
nora  Rollina  is  a  perfect  jade — I  there- 
fore thought  her  not  worthy  of  your 
attentions,  and  put  off  the  meeting  to- 
night at  her  house.*' 

"  Signora  Rollina !  how,  in  the  de- 
tQ*s  name,  did  you  come  to  hear  of  her  ?" 

''  Another  thing — Duke  Herrman 
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is  terribly  enraged  about  that  bnsinefs 
in  the  ceUar.  He  is  going  to  complain 
of  you  to  the  King.'* 

"The  Duke?  Who  told  you  all  that?*' 

"  Himself.  You  are  not  secure  yet 
—but  I  dont  think  he'll  go  to  the 
King,  for  I  threatened  him  with  his 
agreement  with  the  bakerls  daughter. 
But  he  wants  to  fight  you ;  be  on  your 
guard." 

*'  Once  for  all — do  you  know  how 
the  Duke  was  informed  of  all  this?** 

"  Through  the  Marshal's  wife.  She 
told  all,  and  confessed  she  had  acted 
the  witch  in  the  ghost- raising." 

The  Prince  took  Philip  by  the  arm, 
"  My  good  fellow,**  he  said,  "you 
are  not  a  watchman.**  He  drew  him 
close  to  a  lamp,  and  started  when  he 
saw  the  face  of  a  man  unknown  to  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?'*  he  enquired  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  for  he  felt  himself  in 
the  stranger's  power. 

"  I  am  Philip  Stark,  the  gardener, 
son  of  old  Philip  Stark,  the  watchman/ 
said  Philip,  quietly. 


CUAPTEB  XIII. 


"  Lay  hold  on  him !  That's  the 
man!**  cried  many  voices,  and  Philip, 
Hose,  and  Julian  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  half  a  score  of  the  police. 
Rose  screamed,  and  Philip  took  her 
liand,  and  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed. 
The  Prince  laid  Ws  hand  on  Philip*s 
shoulder — 

"  'Tis  a  bad  business,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  should  have  escaped  when 
I  told  you.  But  don't  be  frightened 
—I  will  answer  for  you.  There  shall 
no  harm  befall  you." 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  said  one  of  the 
captors.  "  In  the  mean-time  he  must 
come  along  with  us." 

"  Where  to  ?*'  enqmred  Philip ;  "  I 
am  doing  my  duty.  I  am  watchman 
of  this  beat." 

**  That's  the  reason  we  take  you — 
Come." 

The  Prince  stepped  forward.  **  Let 
the  man  go,  good  people,"  he  said,  and 
searched  in  all  his  pocaets  for  his  purse. 
As  he  found  it  no  where,  he  was  going 
to  whisper  to  Philip  to  g^ve  it  him— 
but  the  police  kept  them  separate. 

*'  Keep  them  apart,"  shouted  the 
sergeant  of  the  party.  "  The  nmsked 
fellow  mnst  go  with  us  too — forward ! 
March  1" 

*«  Not  •o,"  exclaimed  Philip,  "you 
MJV  in  MBnUi  of  the  watcbman.   Hen 

rot,  xhin,  NO,  cchXYui, 


I  am.     This  gentleman  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

"  We  don't  want  any  lessons  from 
you  in  our  duty,**  replied  the  sergeant ; 
"  bring  them  on." 

"  The  girl  too  ?"  asked  Philip, 
"  you  don't  want  her  surely  ?" 

"No,  she  may  go  ;  but  we  must 
see  her  face,  and  take  down  her  name 
and  residence." 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  widow 
Bittsier,"  said  Philip ;  and  was  not  a 
little  enraged  when  the  whole  party 
took  Rose  to  a  lamp,  and  gaped  and 
gazed  at  her  beautiful  face,  all  covered 
with  tears  and  blushes. 

"  Go  home.  Rose,  and  don't  be 
alarmed  on  my  account,"  said  Philip, 
trying  to  comfort  her,  "  my  conscience 
is  clear." 

But  Rose  sobbed  so  as  to  move 
even  the  policemen  to  pity  her.  The 
Prince,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, attempted  to  spring  out  of  his 
captors'  hands,  but  was  held  fast. 

"  Hallo !"  cried  the  seigeant,  "  this 
fellow's  conscience  is  not  quite  clear-*, 
hold  him  firm — march  t" 

"  Wldther?"  said  the  Prince. 

"  To  the  Minister  of  Police.'* 

"  Listen,  good  people >"  ^\i  ^vi^^i:KCk, 
who  did  not  like  lV\e  tutu  ^\S;a\T^  ^eite 
taking;  as  be  waa  axixi^v^  \^  Vj^'^Xaa 
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watchman-frolic  concealed,  y  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tins  business.  I 
belong  to  tlie  court.  If  vou  force  mc 
against  my  wiU^  you  shall  repent  uf  it. 
1  will  get  every  one  of  you  imprboned> 
and  you  will  do  penance  for  your  in- 
solence on  bread  and  water/' 

<<  For  hdfven's  sake,  let  the  gentle- 
man go,**  cried  Philip ;  "  I  give  you  my 
word  he  is  a  great  lord,  and  will  make 
you  repent  your  conduct.  He  is*' 

"  Hush/'  interrupted  Julian^  "  tell 
no  human  being  who  I  am.  Whatever 
liappcnSj  keep  my  name  a  secret." 

<<  Wo  do  our  duty/'  said  the  ser- 
geant, "  and  nobody  can  punish  us 
for  that — ^wo  have  often  had  fellows 
spesd^  as  high,  and  threaten  as  fiercely ; 
but  such  tricks  won't  do — forward  l" 

While  the  contest  about  the  Prince 
went  on,  a  carriage  with  eight  horses, 
with  outriders  bearing  flambeaux,  drove 
past  the  church. 

*'  Stop  !"  said  a  voice  from  the  car- 
riage, as  it  was  passing  the  croivd  of 
policemen,  who  had  the  Prince  in  cus- 
tody. 

The  carriage  stopt.  The  door 
flew  open,  and  a  gentleman  jumped 
out,  with  a  brilliant  star  on  the  breast 
of  his  surtout.  He  pushed  through 
the  party,  and  examined  the  Prince 
from  head  to  foot. 

**  I  thought,"  he  said,  **  I  knew  the 
bird  by  his  feathers.  Mask,  who  are 
you?" 

Julian  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  in 
the  enquirer  he  recognised  Duke 
Herrman. 


«'  Answer  me,**  roared  Herrman^in 
a  voice  of  thunder. 

Julian  made  ^gns  to  the  Duke  to  de- 
sist, but  ho  pressed  tlie  question  more 
vigorously,  being  determined  to  find 
out  who  it  was  he  had  spoken  to  at 
the  masquerade.  He  asked  the  police- 
men— they  stood  witli  heads  uncover- 
ed, and  told  him  they  had  orders  to 
brhig  the  watchman  instantly  before 
the  ^linister  of  Police.  That  the  per- 
son in  the  mask  had  given  himself  out 
as  some  great  lord  of  the  court,  but 
that  they  believed  that  to  be  a  false 
representation,  and  had  taken  him 
into  custody. 

"  The  man  is  not  of  the  court,"  an- 
swered the  Duke,  "  take  my  word  for 
that.  He  most  unjustifiably  made  his 
way  into  the  ball,  and  passed  himself 
off  for  Prince  Julian.  I  forced  him 
to  unmask,  and  detected  the  impostor. 
I  have  informed  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  his  audacity — ofi^  with  him,  ho 
is  legal  prize  1" 

With  these  words  the  Duke  stalked 
back  to  liis  cariiagc,  and  once  more 
rcconmiending  them  not  to  let  the 
villain  escape,  gave  orders  to  drive  on. 

The  Prince  saw  no  chance  left.  To 
reveal  himself  now,  would  be  to  make 
his  night's  adventures  the  talk  of  the 
whole  city.  He  thought  it  better  to 
disclose  his  incognito  to  the  Chamber- 
lain, or  the  Minister  of  Police.  **  Since 
it  must  bo  so,  come  on  then/'  he  said  ; 
and  the  party  marched  forward,  keep- 
ing  a  firm  hand  on  the  two  prisoners. 


Chaptee  XIV. 


Philip  was  not  sure  whether  he  was 
bewitched,  or  whether  the  whole  bu- 
siness was  not  a  dream.  He  had 
nothmg  to  blame  himself  for,  except 
that  he  had  changed  clothes  with  the 
Prince*  and  then,  whether  he  would  or 
no,  been  forced  to  support  his  charac- 
ter. When  they  came  to  the  palace 
of  the  Police  Minister  he  felt  more  re- 
assured. Julian  spoke  a  few  words 
to  a  young  nobleman,  and  immediate- 
ly the  policemen  were  sent  away ;  Uie 
Prince  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Philip 
had  to  follow. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Julian,  and 

left  him.     Philip  was  taken  to  a  little 

anteroom,  where  he  had  to  wait  a  good 

white.    At  last  one  of  the  royal  pages 

caae  to  him,  and  ssdd,  *^  Come  uds 

wwr/  the  Kinpr  wlU  see  yoii.*' 


Philip  was  distracted  with  fear. 
His  knees  shook  so  that  he  could  hard- 
ly walk.  lie  was  led  into  a  splendid 
cnamber.  The  old  King  was  sitting 
at  a  table,  and  laughing  long  and  loud ; 
near  him  stood  Jiuian  without  a  mask. 
Besides  these  there  was  nobody  in  the 
room. 

The  King  looked  at  Philip,  who  had 
laid  ofi'his  great-coat,  with  a  good  hu- 
moured .expression.  **  Tell  mo  all — 
without  missing  a  syllable^ — that  you 
have  done  fo-night." 

Philip  took  courage  from  the  conde- 
scending goodness  of  the  old  King,  and 
told  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  had  the  good  sense,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  all  he  had  heard  among 
the  conxUen  that  could  turn  to  tlie 
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aspiring  thouffhts^  and  eager  to  learn> 
if  possible^  tne  whole  secret  of  the 
lamp,  he  repaired  with  it  to  the  abode 
of  a  magician^  who  was  famous  for  all 
kinds  of  recondite  knowledge.  The 
old  maja,  when  he  beheld  the  lamp, 
perceived  aLa  glance  its  surprising 
virtueSf  and  nis  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
sight.  But  when'  again  he  turned  to 
the  young  man,  his  looks  became  sud- 
denly OTercasty  and  he  thus  cautioned 
him  in  the  words  of  long  experienced 
^nsdom.  "  Be  contented  with  thy  lot, 
my  son,"  said  he,  "  and  with  the  good 
thou  now  enjoyest.  The  ordinary 
favours  of  the  lamp  enable  thee  to  live 
in  comfort,  and  to  discharge  correctly 
all  the  duties  of  thy  station.  What 
more  wouldst  thou  have?  Take  it, 
therefore,  home  with  thee  again,  and 
employ  it  as  heretofore.  But  seek 
not  to  call  forth,  or  pry  into  its  more 
extraordinary  properties,  lest  some 
evil  befall  thee,  and  the  attempt  be 
for  ever  fatal  to  thy  peace.** 

But  the  young  man  would  not  be 
thwarted  in  his  project.  The  counsel 
of  the  magician  only  served  to  whet 
his  curiosity  by  showing  it  to  be  not 
unfounded,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his 
determination  to  unravel,  if  possible, 
and  at  whatever  hazard,  the  mysteri- 
ous powers  of  his  treasure.  The 
old  man,  therefore,  finding  that  he 
would  not  be  gainsaid,  at  length 
yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  by  his 
art  compelled  the  lamp  to  render  up 

.  the  deeper  secrets  of  its  nature.  The 
twelve  branches  being  lighted,  the 
twelve  dervishes  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  commenced  their  usual  gy- 
rations, which,  however,  were  spceai- 
ly  cut  short  by  the  magician,  who, 
seizing  his  stafi^,  smote  them  to  the 
earth,  where  they  instantly  became 
transformed  into  heaps  of  gold  and 

•  nlver,  and  rubies  and  diamonds.  The 
young  man  gazed  on  the  spectacle 
with  bewilderment,  which  soon  settled 
into  delight.  Now,  thought  he,  I  am 
rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings  ;  there 
is  not  a  desire  of  my  heart  which 
may  not  now  be  gpratified.  Eager, 
therefore,  to  experiment  at  home,  he 
hastily  seized  the  lamp,  and  bade  adieu 
to  the  magician,  who,  turning  from 
him  with  the  simple  word  "  beware," 
left  him  to  his  fate. 

No  sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he 
lighted  the  lamp,  and  repeated  what 

Ae  believed  to  he  the  other  steps  of  the 

process  be  Aad  Just  yritne9»ed ;  but. 


lo !  with  what  a  different  ;h»''  •  He 
had  not  remarked  that  th^  ^fr^iciAxi 
held  his  staff  in  his  left  Aane^when  he 
smote  the  genii ;  and  as  he  naturally 
made  use  of  his  right,  the  effect  pro- 
duced was  by  no  means  the  same. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being 
changed  into  heaps  of  treasure  beneath 
his  strokes,  the  dervishes  became 
transformed  into  vindictive  demons, 
and  handled  the  incautious  experimen- 
ter so  roughly,  that  they  left  him 
Iving  half  dead  on  the  ground,  witli 
the  lamp  in  fragments  by  his  side. 

Reader!  This  lamp  is  typical  of 
thy  natural  understanding.  TIiou 
hast  a  light  within  thee  sufiScient  to 
enlighten  thy  path  in  all  the  avocations 
of  thy  daily  life,  and  to  supply  thee 
with  every  thing  needful  to  thy  wel- 
fare and  success  upon  earth.  Therefore 
be  not  too  inqubitive  about  it.  What- 
ever thy  calling  be,  whether  lofty  or 
low,  tend  thy  lamp  with  care  and  mode- 
ration, and  it  will  never  fail  thee.  It  is 
a  sacred  thing  •  and  perhaps  thy  wisest 
part  is  to  let  it  shine  unquestioned. 

Take  example  from  the  tranquil  on- 
goings of  creation.  There  is  no  self- 
interrogation  here:  and  yet  how 
glorious  and  manifold  are  the  results. 
There  is  no  reflex  process  passing 
within  the  trees  of  the  forest,  when, 
drinking  in  life  at  their  hidden  roots, 
they  dazzle  thine  eyes  with  beauty 
elaborated  in  darkness.  Is  this  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  spread  abroad 
through  the  kingdoms  of  nature?  If 
thou  thinkest  so,  go  and  bo  convinced 
of  the  contrary  by  beholding  the  geo- 
metry of  the  bee  when  she  builds  her 
honied  cells.  Here  is  reason,  but 
reason  going  at  once  to  its  point,  rea- 
son working  out  its  end  in  a  natural 
and  straightforward  line.  It  turns 
not  back  to  question,  and  ask  the 
meaning  of  itself.  It  entangles  its 
employer  in  no  perplexities;  it  weaves 
for  him  no  web  of  matted  sophistries, 
but  how  peaceful  are  its  operations, 
and  how  perfect  are  its  effects  I  Go 
thou,  and  do  likewise. 

Next  turn  to  those  who,  thwarting 
the  natural  evolution  of  their  powers, 
have  turned  round  upon  themselves, 
and  questioiied  the  light  by  which 
their  spirits  saw,  and  what  a  different 
spectacle  is  presented  to  thee  here. 
What  ravelled  crossings,  and  what  a 
breaking  up  of  the  easy  and  natural 
mechanism  of  thought  I  For  them  the 
holy  fire  of  their  early  inspiration  is 
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systems  become  yitiated.  A  taint 
enters  into  them  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  essential  particu- 
lars: and  when  the  peccant  humour 
breaks  out,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  sooner 
or  later,  it  is  strange  that  this  inci- 
pient synlptom  of  a  cure  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  worst  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. Never  was  such  a  taint  more 
conspicuously  brought  to  light,  never 
was  such  a  mistake  as  to  its  nature 
more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the 
instances  of  Locke  and  Hume.  Locke, 
founding  on  the  partial  principle  of 
an  older  philosophy,  "  Nihil  est  in 
intellectu  quod  non  priusfucrit  in  sen- 
su,**  banished  all  original  notions  from 
the  mind.  Hume,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  approved  doctrine, 
took  up  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  demonstrated  that  this  relation 
could  not  be  perceived  by  sense,  that 
it  never  was  in  sense,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  notion  of  it  could  not 
possibly  have  any  place  in  intelli- 
gence. In  fact,  ho  proved  the  notion 
of  cause  and  effect  to  bo  a  nonentity. 
But  all  moral  reasoning,  or  reasoning 
respecting  matters  of  fact,  rests  upon 
the  notion  of  cause  and  effect :  there- 
fore all  moral  reasoning  rests  upon  a 
notion  which  is  a  nonentity ;  and  by 
the  same  consequence  is  a  nonentity 
itself.  Thus  Hume,  following  fairly 
out  the  premises  of  Locke,  struck  a 
blow  which  paralyzed  man^s  nature  in 
its  most  vital  function.  Like  Sampson 
carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza,  he  lifted 
human  reason  absolutely  off  its  hinges; 
and  who  is  there  that  shall  put  it  on 
again  upon  the  principles  of  the  then 
dominant  philosophy  ? 

But  what  was  the  issue  of  all  this ; 
what  was  the  good  consequence  that 
ensued  from  it  ?  Was  it  that  the  con- 
clusion of  Hume  was  true  ?  Far  from 
ii.  Hume  himself  never  dreamt  it  to 
be  so,  never  wished  tliat  it  should  be 
thought  so.  Such  an  intention  would 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  philosophy — the  object  of 
which  was  to  expose,  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude, the  vice  of  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  his  times.  Is  tljLs,  says  he, 
your  boasted  philosophy?  Behold, 
then,  what  its  consequences  amount 
to !  And  his  reductio,  designed,  as  it 
was,  to  act  back  upon  this  philosophy, 
and  to  confound  it,  was  certainly  most 
triumphant.  If  Hume  did  not  rectify 
t/ie  errors  of  his  predecessors,  he  at 
/u/j'  rate  brought  them  dearljr  to  light  j 


and  these  errors  consisted  in  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  i)hcnomeua,  by  which 
man  was  curtailed  of  his  real  propor« 
tions,  and  emptied  of  his  true  self. 
Take  another  instance.     What  has 
involved  the  doctrine  of  perception  in 
so  much  perplexity,  except  the  un- 
certainty and  fluctuation  which  prevail 
respecting  its  facts  f     Without  specu- 
lating one  word  on  the  subject,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  to  the  facts  of  the 
question,  lot  us  see  in  what  a   state 
they  stand,  and  how  they  have  been 
dealt  with  by  two  of  our  most  illus- 
trious philosophers.     At  tho  time  of 
Hume  tlux^o  facts  were  admitted  in  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  perception,  and 
understood  to  stand  exactly  upon  the 
same  level  with  regard  to  their  cer- 
tainty.    First,  the  object  (i.«.  the  ex- 
ternal world  perceived).    Second,  the 
image,  impression,  representation,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  of  this. 
Third,  the  subject  (i.e.  the  mind  of 
man  perceiving).      Hume  embraced 
the  second  of  these  as  a  fact  imme- 
diately given  ;  but  displaced  the  other 
two  as  mediate  and  hypothetical.  Reid, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  second 
as    mediate    and    hypothetical,    and 
maintained  the  iirst  and  third  to  be 
facts  immediately  given.     So  that  be- 
tween the  two  philosophers  the  whole 
three  were  at  once  admitted  as  facts, 
and  rejected  as  hypotheses.     Which 
is  right  and  which  is  wrong  cannot 
be  decided  here.       Probably   Hume 
is  not  so  much  in  the  wrong,  nor 
Reid  so  much  in  the  right,  as  they 
are  generally  imagined  to  be ;    for 
it  is  certain  tliat  common  sense  re- 
pudiates the  conclusion  of  the  latter, 
just  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  the  for- 
mer. The  subject  and  object,  mind  and 
matter,  supposing  them  to  exist,  are 
certainly  given  in  one  iudivbible  simul- 
taneous fact  constituting  immediate 
perception.     This  is  what  the  natural 
understanding  maintains.    This  is  tlie 
fact  of  representation,  the  second  in 
our  series : — a  synthesis  perhaps  of  the 
other  two  facts ;  but  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  common 
sense,  a  distinct  and  undeniable  fact, 
just  as  much  as  they  are  distinct  and 
undeniable  facts.     This  is  the  fact 
which  Hume  admits,  and  which  Reid, 
however,  rejects — his  rejection  of  it 
being  indeed  the  very  lever  by  wliich 
he  imagines  himself  at  once  to  have 
replaced  the  other  two  iacts  in  their 
origmal  ]^%\X\oii,  oiid  to  have  displaced 
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die  GonclurioDs  by  moans  of  which 
Hume  was  supposed  to  lutve  dislodged 
them.  Common  sense^  therefore,  is  not 
more  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Reid,  than 
OB  the  side  of  Hume ;  and  the  truth  is, 
the  question  remains  as  much  open  to 
question  as  ever.     But  the  issue  to 
which  these  philosophers  have  brought 
it,  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
some  flaw  in  the  original  observation 
of  the  facts  of  perception.    The  great 
discrepancy  between  them,  and  the  fact 
that  neither  of  them  has  brought  the 
quesdon   to    any  satisfactory  termi- 
nation, notwithstanding  the  thorough 
BQ^  sifting  manner  in  which  they  have 
discussed  and  exhausted  all  the  mate- 
rials before  them,  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  upon  thb  ground.     They  have 
certainly  made  it  apparent  that  the 
phenomena  of  perception  have  never 
been  correctly  obser>'ed,  or  faithfully 
stated:   and  that  b  the  good  which 
they  have  done. 

But  the  dangler  accruing  from  inat- 
tention, on  the  part  of  man,  to  tho 
facts  revealed  to  him  in  the  study  of 
himself,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  strongest 
light  when  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  his  moral  and  practical  life.  Man 
takes  to  pieces  only  to  reconstruct; 
and  he  can  only  reconstruct  a  thing 
out  of  the  materials  into  which  he  has 
analyzed  it.  When,  therefore,  after 
having  analyzed  himself,  he  seeks  to 
build  himself  up  again  (such  a  task  is 
sdf-education),  he  can  only  work  with 
the  divided  elements  which  he  has 
found.  He  has  nothing  else  under  his 
hand.  Therefore,  when  any  element 
has  escaped  him  in  the  analysis,  it  will 
also  escape  him,  and  not  be  combined, 
in  the  synthesis :  and  so  far  he  will  go 
forth  into  the  world  again  shorn  of 
a  portion  of  himself — and  if  the  neglect 
has  involved  anpr  important  ingpredient 
of  his  constitution,  ne  will  go  forth  a 
mutilated  skeleton.  Such  things  have 
often  happened  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Speculative  enquirers,  who,  in 
analyzing  man  (r.  e,  themselves),  or 
man's  actions  (i.  e,  their  own),  have 
found  no  morality,  no  honour,  no  reli- 
gion therein,  have  seldom,  in  putting 
the  same  together  again,  placed  any  of 
these  elements  in  their  own  breasts  as 
practical  men.  And  after  a  time,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  these  oimssions,  and  of 
this  influence  of  theory  upon  practice, 
to  operate  on  a  wider  scale,  and  per- 
vade the  heart  of  the  whole  people, 
tODQDg  whom  each  tbiags  occur,  par- 
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ticularly  among  its  well  educated  ranks 
— witness  France  towards  tho  end  of 
the  last  century,  with  its  host  of  eco- 
nomists, calculators,  and  atheists,  who 
emptied  the  universe  of  morality,  and 
set  up  expediency  in  its  stead. 

"Arouse man,"  says  Schelling,  "to 
the  consciousness  of  what  he  is,  and  he 
will  soon  learn  to  be  what  he  ought.^* 
It  mav  be  added,  teach  him  to  think 
himself  something  which  heis  not,  and 
no  power  in  heaven  or  in  earth  will  long 
keep  him  from  framing  himself  prac- 
tically in  conformity  with  his  theore- 
tical pattern,  or  from  becoming  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  be.  Specula- 
tive opinion  always  acts  vitally  upon 
practical  character,  particularly  wnen 
it  acts  upon  masses  of  men,  and 
long  generations.  Theory  is  tho 
source  out  of  which  practice  flows. 
The  Hindoo  beholds  himself,  as  he 
conceives,  whirling,  with  all  other 
things,  within  the  eddies  of  a  gigantic 
fatalism.  So  far  ho  is  a  speculator 
merely.  But  trace  out  his  philosophy 
into  his  actual  life,  and  see  how  supino 
he  is  in  conduct  and  in  soul.  All  his 
activities  are  dead.  His  very  person- 
ality is  really  gone,  because  he  looks 
upon  it  as  gone.  He  has  really  no 
freedom  of  action,  because  he  believes 
himself  to  have  none.  He  views  him- 
self but  as  "dust  in  the  wind,"  and  view- 
ing himself  thus,  he  becomes,  in  prac- 
tice, the  worthless  thing  which  in  theory 
he  dreams  himself  to  be.  Fatalism,  too^ 
has  ever  been  the  creed  of  usurpers  ; 
and  they  have  ever  made  it  their  apo« 
logy,  also,  in  their  strivings  after  more 
tyrannical  rule.  Did  conscience  for 
a  moment  cross  the  path  of  these 
scourges  of  the  earth,  it  was  brushed 
aside  with  the  salving  dogma  that  matt 
is  but  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  power.  Napoleon,  in  his  owa 
eyes,  was  but  a  phantom  of  terror 
shaped  on  the  battle-field,  by  the  winda 
of  circumstance,  out  of  the  thunder- 
smoke  of  his  own  desolating  wars; 
and,  with  this  reflection,  his  enslaving 
arm  was  loosed  more  fiercely  than  be- 
fore. Finally,  through  inattention  to 
the  true  phenomena  of  man,  we  may  bo 
misled  into  all  the  errors  of  llochefou- 
cault.  And  here  our  errors  will  not 
stop  at  their  theoretical  stage.  In 
order  to  prove  our  creed  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  must,  and  will  ere  long  make 
our  own  characters  correspond  with  his 
model  of  many  beUem^  M  V>  \^  ^^ 
true  one. 
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Such  and  so  great  is  the  peril  to 
Tfliich  wc  arc  exposed  in  our  practical 
characters^  as  well  as  in  our  specula- 
tive beliefs*  from  any  oversight  com- 
mitted in  studying  the  phenomena  of 
ourselves.  Ther«  is  no  call  upon  any 
man  to  observe  these  phenomena. 
Sufficient,  in  general,  for  his  day  are 
the  troubles  thereof,  without  this  addi- 
tional source  of  perplexity.  But  if  he 
must  study.them,  let  him  study  them 
faithfully,  and  without  curtailment. 
If  he  wUl  brings  hima»lf  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  his  own  soul,  he  is 
bound  to  bring  himself  thither  unmu- 
tilated  and  entire,  in  order  that  he 
may  depart  from  thence  greater  and 
better,  and  not  less  perfect  than  he 


came.  He  is  not  entitled  to  pass  over 
without  notice  any  fact  which  may 
be  exhibited  to  him  there,  for  he  can- 
not tell  how  much  may  depend  upon 
it,  and  whether  consequences,  mighty 
to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  his  fu- 
ture self,  may  not  be  slumbering  un- 
suspected in  thb  insignificant  germ. 
Let  him  note  all  things  faithfully  ;  for 
although,  like  the  young  man  in  the 
fable  of  the  lamp,  ho  may  be  unable  to 
divine  at  first  the  great  results  which 
are  dependent  on  the  minutest  facts,  he 
may,  at  any  rate,  take  a  lesson  from 
his  fate,  and  when  studying  at  the 
feet  of  plulosophy  may  observe  cor- 
rectly in  which  hand  that  magician 
holds  his  staff. 


Chapter  III. 


&ut,  inasmuch  as  our  observation 
must  not  be  put  forth  vaguely  or  at 
random,  but  must  be  directed  by  some 
principle  of  method,  the  question  comes 
to  be, — In  what  way  are  the  true  facts 
of  man's  being  to  be  sought  for  and 
obtained  ?  There  is  a  science  called 
the  *<  science  of  the  human  mind,'* 
the  object  of  which  is  to  collect  and 
systematize  the  phenomena  of  man*s 
moral  and  intellectual  nature.  If  this 
science  accomplishes  the  end  propo- 
sed, its  method  must  be  the  very  one 
which  wc  ought  to  make  use  of.  But 
if  it  should  appear  that  tliis  science 
carries  in  its  very  conception  such  a 
radical  defect  that  all  the  true  and 
cUstinctive  phenomena  of  man  neces- 
sarily elude  its  grasp,  and  that  it  is  for 
ever  doomed  to  fall  short  of  the  end  it 
designs  to  compass — then  our  adoption 
of  its  method  could  only  lead  us  to  the 
poorest  and  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. That  such  is  its  real  character 
will,  it  is  believed,  become  apparent 
as  we  proceed. 

The  human  mind,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  is  like  the  goose  that  laid 
golden  eggs.  The  metaphysician  re- 
sembles the  analytic  poulterer  who 
slew  it  to  get  at  them  m  a  lump,  and 
found  not/ling  for  his  pains.  Leave 
the  mind  to  its  own  natural  workings, 
as  manifested  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  the  fire  and  rapid  combina- 
tions of  the  orator,  the  memory  of  the 
mathematician,  the  gigantic  activities 
and  never-failing  resources  of  the  war- 
rior and  statesman,  or  even  the  mani- 
foJd  powers  put  forth  iti  erery-day 


life  by  the  most  ordinary  of  men;— and 
what  can  be  more  wonderful  and  pre- 
cious than  its  productions  ?  Cut  mto 
it  metaphysically,  with  a  view  of 
grasping  the  embryo  truth,  and  of  as- 
certaining the  process  by  which  all 
these  bright  results  arc  elaborated  in 
the  womb,  and  every  trace  of"  what  has 
been"  vanishes  beneath  the  knife;— 
the  breathing  realities  are  dead,  and 
lifeless  abstractions  are  in  their  place ; 
the  divinity  has  left  its  shrine,  and  t)ie 
devotee  worships  at  a  deserted  altar  ; 
the  fire  from  heaven  is  lost  in  chaotic 
darkness,  and  the  godlike  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  name.  Look  at  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  passion,  as  they  glow 
on  tlie  pages  of  Shakspeare.  Golden 
eggs,  indeed  1  Look  at  the  same  as 
they  stagnate  on  the  dissecting-table  of 
Dr  Brown,  and  marvel  at  the  change. 
Behold  how  shapeless  and  extinct  they 
have  become  I 

Man  is  a  "  living  soul ; "  but 
science  has  been  trained  among  the 
dead,  Man  is  a  free  agent ;  but  scienoo 
has  taken  her  lessons  froni  dependent 
things — the  inheritors  and  transmitters 
of  an  activity — gigantic  indeed,  but 
which  is  not  their  own.  What  then 
will  she  do,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  such  a  novelty,  such  an  anomaly 
as  he  ?  Instead  of  conforming  herself 
to  him,  she  will  naturally  seek  to  bend 
him  down  in  obedience  to  the  early 
principles  she  has  imbibed.  She  has 
subdued  all  tilings  to  herself;  and  now 
she  will  endeavour  to  end  by  putting 
man,  too,  under  her  feet.  Like  a 
treac\icTQ\x%  'v  wi\qt,  ytUo,  after  having 
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conquered  tho  Trhole  world  in  liis 
country's  cause,  returns  to  enclave  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth.  Science, 
eoming  home  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  uniTcrse,  will  turn  her  arms  against 
him  whose  banuer  she  bore,  and  in  whose 
sendee  she  fought  and  triumphed.  By 
benumbing  a  vitality  she  cannot  grasp, 
and  by  denying  or  passing  by,  blindly 
or  in  perplexity,  a  freedom  she  can 
neither  realize  nor  explain,  she  will 
do  her  best  to  bring  him  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  well-known  laws  which 
the  rest  of  the  universe  obeys.  But 
all  her  efforts^evei  have  been,  and  ever 
shall  be,  unavailiug.  She  may  indeed 
play  with  words,  and  pass  before  us 
a  plausible  rotation  of  *'  faculties.'* 
She  may  introduce  the  causal  nexus 
iato  thought,  and  call  the  result  "  as- 
sociation.** But  the  man  himself  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  "  calculating 
machine.'*  He,  with  all  his  true  phe- 
uomcna,  has  burst  alive  from  under 
her  petrific  hand,  and  leaves  her 
grasping  **  airy  nothings,"  not  even 
the  shadow  of  that  which  she  is  stri- 
viug  to  comprehend ;  for,  though  she 
can  soar  the  solar  height,  and  gaze 
nnblinded  on  the  stars,  man  soars 
higher  still,  and,  in  his  lofty  region, 
she  has  got  waxen  wings,  that  fall  to 
pieces  in  the  blaze  of  the  brighter  sun 
of  human  freedom. 

These  things  are  spoken  of  physi- 
cal science ;  but  they  apply  equally  to 
the  science  of  the  human  mind,  hecause 
this  science  is  truly  and  strictly  physi- 
cal in  its  method  and  conditions,  and, 
to  express  it  in  general  terms,  in  the 
tone  it  assumes,  and  the  position  it  oc- 
cupies, when  looking  at  the  phenome- 
na of  man.    As  has  been  already  hint- 
ed, it  is  not  wonderful  that  man,  when 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  and  take 
the  measure  of  himself,  should,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  have  adopted 
the  tone  and  method  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  occupied  a  position  ana- 
lagous  to  that  in  which  they  stand. 
The  great  spectacle  of  the  universe  is 
the  first  to  attract  the  awakening  in- 
telligence of  man ;  and  hence  the  ear- 
liest specidators  were  naturalists  mere- 
ly.    And   what    is  here  true  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  is  true  also  in  the 
history  of  the  individual.    Every  man 
looks  at  nature,  and,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  registers  her  appear- 
ances long  before  he  turns  his  eyes 
upon  himself.  Thus  a  certain  method, 
and  corUuo  conditions,  of  enquiry,  are 
fijf^/  what  iff  coasidered  the  prop^i^ 


and  pertinent  business  of  science  is 
determined,  before  man  turns  his  at- 
tention to  himself.  And  when  ho  does 
thus  turn  it,  nothing  can  be  more  na- 
tural, or  indeed  inevitable,  than  that 
he  should  look  at  th#  new  object  alto- 
gether hj  the  light  of  the  old  method, 
and  of  his  previously-acquired  concep- 
tions of  science.  But  man  not  having 
been  taken  into  account  when  these  con- 
ceptions were  first  formed,  and  when 
this  method  was  fixed,  the  question 
comes  to  be — how  does  this  application 
of  them  answer  when  man  forms  theob* 
ject  of  research  ?  For  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible, that,  in  his  case,  tho  usual  mode 
of  scientific  procedure  may  mbgive. 

It  is  unfair  to  condemn  any  thing 
unheard.  It  is  idle  and  unreasonable 
to^  charge  any  science  with  futility 
without  at  least  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge,  and  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  its  fjulure.  Let  us,  then, 
run  a  parallel  between  the  procedure 
of  science  as  applied  to  nature,  and 
the  procedure  of  science  as  applied  to 
man,  and  s^  whether,  in  the  latter 
case,  science  does  not  occupy  a  positiou 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  she  main- 
tains it,  all  the  true  phenomena  for 
which  she  is  looking  necessarily  be- 
come invisible ;  and  if  she  deserts  it, 
she  foregoes  her  own  existence.  For, 
be  it  observed,  that  the  **  science  of 
the  human  muid*'  claims  to  be  a  science 
only  in  so  far  as  it  can  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  the  natural  sciences,  and,  con- 
sequently, if  its  inability  to  do  this  to 
any  real  purpose  be  proved,  it  must 
relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  name. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  the 
proper  business  and  procedure  of  the 
natural  sciences  ?  This  may  be  stated 
almost  in  one  word.  It  is  to  mark, 
register,  and  classify  the  changes 
which  take  place  among  the  objects 
constituting  the  material  universe. 
These  objects  change,  and  they  do  /io- 
thing  more. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  pro- 
per business  and  procedure  of  science 
in  its  application  to  man?  Here  science 
adopts  precisely  the  same  views,  and 
follows  precisely  the  same  method. 
Man  ohjectises  himself  as  "  the  human 
mind,'*  and  declares  that  the  oniif  fact, 
or  at  least  that  the  sum-total  of  all  the 
facts  appertaining  to  this  object,  is 
that  it  is  visited  by  certain  changes 
constituting  its  varieties  of  **  feeling,** 
*'  passion/*  ««  &tate&  oi  tmiA;'  ^t  Xyj 
whatever  other  name  ^e^  xna.^  ^ 
called^    wA   tbttX  \^^   w\i  \^^^ 
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mate  business  of  science  here  is  to 
obsoTYo  these  changes  and  classify 
them. 

This  makes  the  matter  yerj  simple. 
The  analogy  between  mind  and  matter 
seems  to  be  as  complete  as  could  be 
wished^  and  nothing  appears  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
kindred  sciences  of  the  two  fonnded 
upon  this  analogy.  But  let  us  look 
into  the  subject  a  little  more  closely ; 
and  not  to  rush  hastily  into  any  diffi- 
culties without  a  clue,  let  us  com- 
mence with  certain  curious,  yerbal  or 
grammatical  considerations  which  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  exposition 
given  of  the  usual  scientific  procedure, 
as  applied  both  to  nature  and  to  man. 
A  phenomenon  breaking  through  the 
surface  of  language,  and  startling  our 
opinions  out  of  their  very  slumbers, 
makes  its  appearance,  wo  may  be  sure, 
not  without  authentic  credentials  from 
some  deeper  source ;  and  if  we  at- 
tend to  them  we  may  be  assisted  in 
rectifying  our  hasty  views  of  truth,  or 


in  correcting  errors  that  we  may  have 
overlooked  by  reason  of  the  very  ob« 
viousness  and  boldness  with  which 
they  came  before  us.  First,  however, 
it  is  to  be  premised,  that  the  reader 
must  suppose  himself  in  the  situation 
of  one  who  can  extract  no  more  from 
langiiage  than  what  the  words,  of 
themselves,  that  is,  taken  irrespective- 
ly of  any  previously  acquired  know- 
ledge on  his  part,  afford  to  him.  He 
must  bring  no  supplementary  thought 
of  his  own  to  eke  out  explanations 
which  the  words  do  not  supply  him 
with.  He  must  not  bridge  or  till  up 
with  a  sense  bom  of  his  own  mind, 
hiatuses  which  the  language  leaves 
gaping.  It  is  only  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  these  that  the  question  upon 
which  wo  are  entering  can  be  fairly 
canvassed ;  it  is  only  upon  these  cou- 
ditions  that  we  can  fairly  test  the 
*'  science  of  the  human  mind,"  and 
ascertain,  as  we  are  about  to  do  from 
its  verbal  bearings,  whether  it  bo  a 
valid  or  a  nugatory  research. 


ClIAPTEK  IV. 


In  order,  therefore,  to  make  sure 
that  the  requisitions  demanded  in  the 
preceding  chapter  are  complied  vrith, 
let  us  suppose  tlie  following  dialogue 
to  take  place  between  an  "  enquirer*' 
into  ''  the  human  mind,"  and  an  in- 
habitant of  some  planet  diflferent  from 
OUTS  ;  a  person  who  can  bring  to  the 


discussion  neither  ignorant  prejudices 
nor  learned  prepossessions,  and  whoso 
information  respecting  the  subject  in 
hand  does  not  outrun  the  language  in 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

The  imiverse,  commences  the  meta- 
physician,* is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct  orders  of  existence,  mind  and 


*  Iq  order  to  show  that  tho  accompanying  dialogue  is  not  directed  agunst  imaginary 
errors  in  science,  and  also  with  the  view  of  rendering  tho  8co{)e  of  our  observations 
mure  obvious  and  clear,  we  wUl  quote  one  or  two  specimens  of  tho  current  metaphy- 
sical language  of  the  day.  The  whole  substance  of  Dr  Brown's  pliilosopliy  and  scien- 
tific method  is  contained  in  the  following  passage. — *'  That  which  perceives,"  says  he 
(namely,  mind),  "  is  a  part  of  nature  as  truly  as  tlie  objects  of  perception  which  act  on 
it,  and  as  a  part  of  nature  is  itself  an  object  of  investigation  purely  physical.  It  is  known 
to  cs  onfy  in  the  successive  changes  which  constitute  the  variety  of  our  feelings  ;  but 
the  regular  sequence  of  these  changes  admits  of  being  traced,  like  the  regularity  whicli 
we  are  capable  of  discovering  in  the  successive  organic  changes  of  our  bodily  frame." 
(Physiolugy  of  the  3^iind,  p.  1,  2),  **  There  is,"  says  Dr  Cook  of  St  Andrews,  "  a 
mental  constitution,  through  which  we  communicate  with  the  world aromid  us."  ( Synop- 
sis of  Lectures,  p.  4).  We  could  quote  a  hundred  other  instances  of  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage, but  these  two  arc  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Now,  what  is  the  obvious  and  irre- 
sistible inference  which  such  language  as  this  forces  uiK>n  us,  or,  rather,  what  is  the 
plain  moaning  of  tho  words  wo  havo  (quoted  ?  It  is  this,— that  we  possess  a  mind 
just  OS  we  possess  a  body,  that  is  to  say,  that  man  consists  ot  three  elements,  mind,  body, 
and  himself  possessing  both.  This  view  of  the  subject  may  be  disclaimed  and  protested 
against  in  words,  but  still  it  continuos  virtually  to  form  the  leading  idea  of  the  whole  of 
our  popular  psychology.  AV'e  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  "  mind"  and  ourselves  are 
Identic^,  but  this  statement  is  never  acted  upon  to  any  real  purpose,  this  fact  is  never 
sifted  with  any  degree  of  attention.  If  it  were,  then  "  mind  "  would  be  altogether 
MatHMhted  m  an  obfeet  ot  investigation.  This  Is  wYi&t  w«  \kwe  «\i^«v<<qvr«^  to  make 
iHfgJaibe  cJmpt9r  which  tbU  note  ftccompudet. 
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which  it  agrees  with  them.  We  have 
found  in  mind  a  fact  which  is  peculiar 
to  it ;  and  this  is,  not  that  it  changes, 
hut  that  it  take9  cognizance  of  its 
changes.  It  now  remains  to  he  seen 
what  effect  this  new  fact  will  have 
upon  your  <  science  of  the  human 
mind.' " 

"  First  of  all,"  savs  the  metaphy- 
sical enquirer,  *'  allow  me  to  make 
one  remark.  I  neglected  to  mention 
that  mind  is  essentially  rational.  It  is 
endowed  with  reason  or  intelligence. 
Now,  does  not  this  endowment  neces* 
sarily  imply  that  mind  must  he  con- 
scious of  its  various  changes,  and  may 
not  the  matter  in  this  way  he  relieved 
of  evenr  difficulty  ?*' 

*'  To  expose  fully,"  replies  the 
other  disputant,  **  the  insufficiency  of 
this  view,  would  reauire  a  separate  dis- 
cussion, involving  ttic  real,  and  not  the 
mere  logical  hearings  of  the  question. 
This  is  what  we  arc  not  at  hherty  to 
go  into  at  present.  We  are  confining 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
mere  language  of  metapuy  sical  enquiry 
— I,  therefore,  content  myself  with  an- 
swering, that  if  hy  reason  is  meant 
conscious  or  reflective  reason,  and  if 
this  is  held  to  he  identical  with  mind, 
of  course,  in  that  case,  mind  is  neces- 
sarily conscious  of  its  own  changes. 
But  such  reason  is  not  one  phenome- 
non but  two  phenomena,  which  admit 
of  verv  easy  discrimination,  and  which 
are  often  to  be  found  actually  discri- 
minated both  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
universe  around  us.  Reason,  taken 
singly,  and  viewed  by  its  own  light,  is 
a  mere  '  state  of  mind*  in  which  there 
IS  nothing,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  '  states  of  matter,'  to  countenance 
the  presumption  that  it  should  take 
cognizance  of  its  own  operation;  cl 
priori,  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
supposing  that  '  reason,'  *  fcelmg,' 
'  passion,'  and  '  states  of  mind'  what- 
soever, should  be  conscious  of  them- 
selves, than  that  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  all  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere should.  Mind,  endow  it 
with  as  much  reason  as  you  please,  is 
still  perfectly  conceivable  as  exbting 
in  all  its  varying  moods,  without  be- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  at  all  conscious 
of  them.  Many  creatures  are  ration- 
al without  being  conscious — ^therefore 
human  consciousness  can  never  be  ex- 
plained out  of  human  reason." 
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"  All  I  suppose,  tlien,  that  c^n  be 
said  about  the  matter,"  replies  tlie  en- 
quirer, **  is  that  human  consciousness 
is  a  fact  known  from  experience." 

"  Exactly  so,"  rejoins  the  other ; 
**  and  now  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  the  quesUon,  and  I  wish  you  to  ob- 
serve particularly  the  effect  which  this 
fact  has  upon  '  the  human  mind,'  and 
the  '  science  of  the  human  mind.' 
The  results  of  our  arguments  shall  be 
summed  up  and  concluded  in  a  few 
words." 

"  Matter  is  not  *  I.*    I  know  it  only 
by  its  changes.    It  is  an  object  to  me. 
Objicitur  mihi.     This  is  intelligible 
enough,  or  is  at  least  known  from  ex- 
perience, and  a  science  of  it  is  per- 
fectly practicable,  because  it  is  reaUtf 
an  object  to  me.     Suppose,  then,  that 
'  mind*  also  is  not  I,  but  that  I  have 
some  mode  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  phenomena  or  changes  just  as 
I  have  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
those  of  matter.     This,  too,  is  per- 
fectly conceivable.     Here  also  I  have 
an  object.     Alir/uod  objicitur  mihi: 
and  of  this  I  can  frame  a  science  upon 
intelligible  grounds.     But  I  can  attri- 
bute no  consciousness  to  this  object. 
The  consciousness  is  in  myself.     But 
suppose  I  vest  myself  in  this  object. 
1  thus  identify  myself  with  mind,  and 
realize  consciousness  as  a  fact  of  mind, 
but  in  the  mean-time  what  becomes  of 
mind  as  an  object,  *  It  has  vaiibhed  in 
the  process.     An  object  can  be  con- 
ceived only  as  that  which  may  possibly 
become  an  object  to  something  else. 
Now  what  can  mind  become  an  object 
to  f    Not  to  me,  for  I  am  it,  and  not 
something  else.      Not  to  something 
else  without  being  again  denuded  of 
consciousness;   for  this  other  being 
could  only  mark  its  changes  as  I  did, 
and  not  endow  it  with  consciousness 
without  vesting  in  it  its  own  person- 
ality, as  I  had  done.     Perhaps  you 
imagine  that  the  synthesis  of  '  I'  and 
'  mind'  may  be  resolved ;  and  that  thus 
the  latter  may  again  be  made  the  ob* 
ject  of  your  research.     Do  you  main- 
tain that  the  synthesis  may  bo  resolved 
in  the  first  place  realfyi    Then  you 
adopt  our  first  supposition  when  we 
supposed  that '  mind'  was  not  'I.'   In 
this  case  '  mind'  is  left  with  all  its 
changing    phenomena,  its  emotions, 
passions,  &c.  and  the  consciousness  of 
them  remains  vested  in  that  which  is 


Ofcouno  it  is  not  merely  meant  that  mind  is  T\ot  m  oYj^ecV  ol  «^v^^«    ^wt  moc^ 
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Instance,  and  absent  in  the  otber.   But  but^  in  return^  it  may  be  asked  hotne : 

this  is  not  so  plain>  so  simple/ or  so  Is  man's  reason  vested  in  the  Creator 

8ure  as  it  appears.     We  now  address  too  ? 

ourselves  to  the  examination  of  tliis  Do  you  answer  yes?  tlicn  look  what 

question  and  answer ;  as  the  subject  the  couset^ucnces  are.     You  still  leave 

we  had  in  hand  in  the  foregoing  chap-  man  a  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully 

ter  did  not  permit  us  to  discuss  them  made.     He  may  still  be  something 

fUlly  in  that  place.  more  than  what  many  of  his  species  at 

Leaving  man  out  of  the  survey^  let  this  moment  arc,  mere  hewers  of  wood^ 

uslook  abroad  into  the  universe  aroimd  and  drawers  of  water.     Ho  may  still 

us^  and  consider  what  is  presented  to  be  a  scientific  builder  of  houses,  and 

ns  there.     In  mineral,  in  vegetable,  of  ships — a  builder  and  a  destroyer  of 

and  in  animal  nature,  we  behold  life  cities.     He  may  still  subdue  to  his 

in  the  greatest  possible  vigour  and  dominion  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 

variety.     Active  processes  are  every  raise  himself  to  be  a  ruler  over  his 

where  going  on  ;  and  throughout  the  fellowmen.      The  reason  within  him 

length  and  the  breadth  of  creation  there  is  not  his  own,  yet  in  virtue  of  it  he 

is  a  constant  succession  of  changes,  may    perform    works    inconceivably 

The  whole  earth  is,  indeed,  teeming  wonderful  and  great.     But,  with  all 

with  every  form  and  every  colour  of  this,  what  is  he,  and  what  sort  of  ac- 

existence,  and  that  enjoyment  is  there,  tivity  is  his  r     Truly  the  activity  of  a 

too,  who  can  doubt  when  spring  is  in  spoke  in  an  unresting  wheel.  Nothing 

the  air,  and  the  lark  singing  in  the  connected  with  him  is  really  his.    His 

cloud?  actions  are  not  his  own.     Another 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  creation  brim-  power  lives  and  works  within  him,  and 
ta\  of  activity  and  life,  and  no  pause  he  is  its  machine.  You  have  placed 
in  all  its  vigorous  and  multifarious  on-  man  completely  within  nature's  do- 
goings.  What  is  there,  then,  in  man  main,  and  embraced  him  under  the 
which  is  not  to  be  found  here  also,  law  of  causality.  Hence  his  freedom 
and  even  in  greater  and  more  perfect  is  gone,  together  with  all  the  works  of 
abundance  ?  Is  it  intelligence  r  Is  it  freedom  :  and,  in  freedom's  train,  mo- 
reason  ?  You  answer  that  it  is.  But,  rality  and  responsibility  are  also  fled, 
if  by  reason  is  meant  (and  nothing  Do  you  answer  No,  to  the  question 
else  can  be  meant  by  it)  the  power  Just  put?  Do  you  say  tliat  man's 
of  adapting  means  to  the  production  of  reason  is  his  own,  and  b  not  to  be  re- 
ends,  skill,  and  success  in  scientific  ferred  to  any  other  being?  Then  I 
contrivances,  or  in  the  beautiful  crea-  ask  you  w/ii/,  and  on  what  grounds  do 
tions  of  art,  then  the  exclusive  appro-  you  make  this  answer  ?  Why,  in  one 
priation  of  reason  to  man  is  at  once  instance,  do  you  assign  away  the  rca- 
negatived  and  put  to  shame  by  the  son  from  the  immediate  agent,  the 
facts  which  nature  displays.  For  how  animal,  and  fix  it  upon  the  creator,  and 
far  is  human  intelligence  left  behind  in  why  in  another  instance  do  you  con- 
many  things  by  the  sagacity  of  brutes,  fine  and  attribute  it  to  the  immediate 
and  by  the  works  which  they  accom-  agent,  the  man  ?     Why  should  the 

Slish.  What  human  geometer  can  build  engineer  have  the  absolute  credit  of 
ke  a  bird  its  aiir  cradle,  or  like  the  his  work ;  and  why  should  not  the 
bee,  her  waxen  ceus  ?  And  in  exquisite  beaver  and  the  bee  ?  Do  you  answer 
workmanship,  how  much  do  natures  that  man  exhibits  reason  in  a  high- 
still  more  inanimate  than  these  trans-  er,  and  animals  in  a  lower  degree  ; 
cend  all  that  can  be  accomplished  even  and  that  therefore  his  reason  is  really 
by  the  wisest  of  men?  •*  Behold  the  his  own^?  But  what  sort  of  an  answer, 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  what  sort  of  an  inference  is  this  ?  Is 
do  they  spin  ;  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  it  more  intelligible  that  the  reason  of 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  any  being  should  be  its  own  absolutc- 
them.'*  Perhaps  you  may  say  that  ly,  when  manifested  in  a  high  degree, 
these  things  are  entirely  passive  and  than  when  manifested  in  a  low  degree  ? 
unintelligent  in  themselves,  and  that  or  is  the  converse  not  much  the  more 
in  reality  it  b  not  they  but  the  creator  intelligible  proposition?  If  one  man 
who  brings  about  all  the  wonders  we  has  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hb 
behold ;  Uiat  the  presiding  and  direct-  coffers,  and  another  a  hundred  pence, 
log'  reason  h  not  m  them,  but  in  him.  would  yon  conclude  that  the  rormer 

And  this  may  rendUy  be  adiaittcd  3^  nuxa^u^  XIxq  mm's  Q'wn,  because  it  was 
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10  large,  and  that  the  latter  sum  was  and  betake  themselves  to  places  of 

not  the  man's  own,  becaosc  it  was  so  shelter   with    tl^e    thunder  in    their 

small ;  or  would  you  not  be  disposed  quaking  hearts  long  before  the  bolt 

to  draw  the  rery  opposite  conclusion  ?  falls  which  shatters  the  green  palaces 

Besides,  the  question  is  not  one  of  de-  of  the  woods.    But  still  *'  verily  there 

greo  at  all.     We  ask,  why  is  the  rea-  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and 

son  of  man  said  to  belong  to  him  ab-  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen, 

tolutely  as  his  own,  and  why  is  the  The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it, 

reason  put  forth  by  animals  not  said  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it.     The 

to  belong  to  them  in  the  least  ?  depth  saith  it  is  not  in  mo:  and  the  sea 

As  it  is  vain,  then,  to  attempt  to  saith  it  is  not  in  me."  *     And  this 

answer  this  question  by  attending  to  path  which  is  *'  kept  close  from  tho 

the  manifestations  of  reason  itself,  as  fowls  of  the  air,"  and,  with  one  ez- 

displayed  either  in  man    or  in   the  ccption,  from  the  '*  eyes  of  all  living,*' 

other  objects  of  the  universe,  we  must  is  no  other  than  the  path  of  conscious- 

leave  the  fact  of  reason  altogether,  it  ness, 

being  a  property  possessed  in  common.  What  effect  has  the  absence  of  con- 
both  by  him  and  by  them,  and  one  sciousness  upon  the  universe  ?  Does 
which  carries  in  it  intrinsically  no  evi-  it  empty  the  universe  of  existence  ? 
denee  to  proclaim  the  very  different  Far  from  it.  Nature  is  still  thriving, 
tenures  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  one  and  overflowing  with  life  throughout 
case,  and  in  the  other ;  and  we  must  all  her  kingdoms.  Does  it  empty  the 
look  out  for  some  other  fact  which  is  universe  of  intelligence  ?  Far  from 
the  peculiar  possession  of  man :  some  it.  The  same  exquisite  adaptation  of 
fact  which  may  be  shown  to  fall  in  means  to  ends  is  to  be  witnessed  as 
with  his  reason,  and  give  it  a  different  heretofore,  the  same  well  regulated 
turn  from  the  course  which  it  takes  in  processes,  the  same  infallible  results, 
its  progpress  through  the  other  creatures  and  the  same  unerring  sagacities.  But 
of  the  universe,  thus  making  it  attri-  still,  with  all  this,  it  is  what  may  be 
butable  to  himself,  and  thereby  render-  termed  but  a  one-sided  universe ;  under 
ing  him  a  free,  a  moral,  and  an  ac-  one  view  it  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
countable  agent.  If  we  can  discover  life  and  light.  Under  another  view 
such  a  fact  as  this,  we  shall  be  able,  it  is  lying  within  the  very  blackest 
out  of  it,  to  answer  the  question  with  shadow  of  darkness  and  of  death.  The 
which  we  are  engaged.  Let  us,  then,  first  view  is  a  true  one,  because  all  the 
look  abroad  into  the  universe  once  creatures  it  contains  arc,  indeed,  alive, 
more,  and  there,  throughout  "  all  that  and  revelling  in  existence,  put  forth 
it  inherit,"  mark,  if  we  can,  the  ab-  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of 
sence  of  some  fact  whioh  is  to  be  found  reason.  The  second  view  is  also  a 
conspicuously  present  in  man.  true  one,  because  none  of  these  crea- 

Continuing,  then,  our  survey  of  the  tures  (man  excepted)  hiow  that  they 

nniverse,  we  behold  works  of  all  kinds,  exist,  no  notion  of  themselves  accom- 

and  of  surpassing  beauty,  carried  on.  pauies  their  existence  and  its  various 
Mighty  machincnr  is  every  where  at  changes,  neither  do  they  take  any  ac- 
work;  and  on  all  sides  we  witness  count  to  themselves  of  the  reason 
marvellous  manifestations  of  life,  of  which  is  operating  within  them — It  is 
power,  and  of  reason.  The  sun  per*  reserved  for  man  to  live  this  double 
forms  his  revolution  in  the  sky,  and  life.  To  exist,  and  to  be  conscious  of 
keeps  his  appointed  pathway  with  existence';  to  be  rational,  and  to  Know 
unwearied  and  unerring  foot,  while     that  he  is  so. 

the  seasons  depend  upon  his  shining.  But  what  do  we  mean  precisely  by 
The  ant  builds  her  populous  cities  the  word  consciousness,  and  upon  what 
among  the  fallen  forest-leaves,  collects  ground  do  we  refuse  to  attribute  con- 
her  stores,  and  fills  her  granaries  with  sciousness  to  the  animal  creation  ?  In 
incomparable  foresight.  Each  living  the  first  place,  by  consciousness  we 
creature  guards  itself  from  danger,  mean  tho  notion  of  self — that  no- 
and  provides  for  its  wants  with  infal-  tion  of  self,  and  that  self- reference, 
lible  certainty  and  skill.  They  can  which  in  man  generally,  though  by  no 
foresee  the  very  secrets  of  the  heavens,     means  invariably,  accompanies  his  sen-* 
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off  from  all  other  things  with  a 
line  of  distinct  and  deep-drawn  de- 
marcation. This  is  the  fact,  out  of 
which  the  second  quc3tion  which  oc- 
cupied us  is  to  be  answered.  This  is 
the  fact*  which  reason  falling  in  with, 
and  doubling  upon  in  man,  becomes 
from  tiiat  moment  absolutely  his  own. 
This  is  the  fact  wliich  bears  us  out  in 
attributing  our  reason  and  all  our 
actions  to  ourselves.  By  means  of  it 
we  absolutely  create  for  ourselves  a 
personality  to  which  wo  justly  refer, 
aad  for  which  wo  lawfully  claim,  all 
oor  faculties,  and  all  our  doings.  It 
ii  upon  this  fact,  and  not  upon  tlie 
hti  of  his  reason,  that  civilized  man 
has  buOt  himself  up  to  be  all  that  we 
now  know,  and  behold  him  to  be. 
Freedom,  law,  morality,  and  religion 
bave  all  their  origin  in  this  fact.  In 
a  word,  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  we 
are  free,  mot'al,  social,  and  responsible 


On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  effect 
which  the  absence  of  thb  fact  has  up- 
on the  animal  creation.  Reason  enters 
into  the  creatures  there,  just  as  it  does 
into  man,  but  not  meeting  with  this 
fact,  it  merely  impels  them  to  accom- 
plish their  ends  under  the  law  of  causa- 
lity, and  then  running  out,  it  leaves 
them  just  as  it  found  them.  They 
cannot  detain  it,  or  profit  by  its  pre- 
8enee,  or  claim  it  as  their  own,  indeed 
their  reason  cannot  be  their  own,  be- 
cause wanting  this  fact,  they  also  ne- 
cessarily want,  and  cannot  create  for 
themselves,  a  personality  to  which  to 
refer  it.  In  fine,  because  the  fact  of 
consciousness  is  not  present  within 
them,  they  continue  for  ever  to  be 
the  mere  machines  they  were  born, 
without  freedom,  without  morality, 
without  law,  and  without  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  present  limits  compel  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  having  briefly  indicated 
these  conseauences,  which  result  from 
tbe  fact  oi  conscioiL<jness ;  but  we 
shall  treat  more  fully  of  them  here- 


after.  Our  first  and  great  aim  has 
been  to  signalize  and  bring  promi- 
nently forward  this  fact,  as  ««t'  i;<»:^»»», 
the  psychological  fact,  the  human 
phenomenon,  neglecting  tho  olijects  of 
it,  namely  the  passions,  emotions,  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  "  the 
himian  mind,*'  which,  if  they  are, 
psychological  facts  at  all,  are  so  only 
in  a  very  secondary  and  indirect  man- 
ner. And  now,  to  round  this  part  of 
our  discussion  back  to  the  allegory 
with  which  we  commenced  it,  let  us 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  the 
fact,  upon  an  attentive  observation  of 
wliich  our  whole  safety  and  success 
as  philosophers  hinge ;  and  from  a 
neglect  of  which,  consequences  most 
fatal  to  our  intellectual  peace  may 
ensue.  This  is  that  minute  and  ap- 
parently unimportant  fact  upon  which 
the  most  awful  and  momentous  re- 
sults are  dependent.  To  pass  it  by 
carelessly  (and  thus  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly passed  by),  is  to  mistake  tho  left 
hand  of  tho  magician  for  tho  right ; 
and  to  bring  down  upon  our  heads 
evils  analogous  to  those  which  befell 
the  unfortunate  experimentalist  who 
committed  this  error.  To  note  it  weU 
is  to  observe  faithfully  in  which  hand 
the  staff  of  the  magician  is  held,  and 
to  realizo  glorious  consec^ueiiccs  simi- 
lar to  those  which  would  have  been 
the  fortune  of  the  young  man,  had  his 
observations  of  the  facts  connected 
with  his  lamp  been  correct  and  com- 
plete. Let  us,  therefore,  confine  our 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  examine  it 
with  care.  Thus  wo  shall  be  leU 
into  extensive  fields  of  novelty  and 
truth  ;  and  shall  escape  from  the  cen- 
sorious imputation  of  the  Roman  sa- 
tirist, who  exclaims,  in  words  that  at 
once  point  out  tho  true  method  of 
psychological  research,  and  stigmatize 
the  dreary  and  intolerable  inUl-round 
monotony  of  customary  metaphysics, 

'*  Ut   nemo   in   bcbc   tcntat   desccndcro, 

nemo  1 
Sed  prwcedenti  spcctatur  raantlca  tcrco.'' 
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BATRACBOMTOHACmA. 
fioU  TRS  6EEEK  OE  ROICEB. — BT  MR  PRICE  OT  HEBEFORO. 

Ere  I  b^a  my  8traio>  first  would  I  pray 
The  Muses  ohoir  from  Helicon  descend. 
To  inspire  the  song  wherewith  'tis  mine  intent 
To  fill  my  tablets— His  a  tale  of  strife 
Immense ;  a  deed  of  war-engendering  Mars. 

Oh  1  eould  I  sing  in  erery  mortal  ear 
How  o*er  the  vanquished  frogs  the  Tictor  mice 
Triumphed,  as  erst  the  giants'  earth-bom  race 
OaTe  tiiem  ensample — such  was  the  report 
'Mong  men  at  least — ^bnt  thus  the  strife  arose : 

It  chanced  one  day,  a  mouse  who  had  just  escaped 
The  deadly  dangerous  talons  of  the  cat. 
Dipped  in  a  limpid  pool  his  downy  chin. 
To  taste  the  cooling  waters;  him  beheld 
One  of  the  noblesE  of  the  noble  race 
Who  dwell  beneath  the  wave,  and  thus  addrest : 

"  Who  art  thou,  stranger  ?    Whence  to  this  our  shore 
Hast  come  ?  declare  thy  parentage,  and  speak 
The  trnth— detection  follows  falsehood  here. 
If  I  perceive  thee  worthy  of  r^ard, 
I  to  my  halb  will  lead  thee,  and  present 
With  pledgea  fair  of  hosliitality— 
I  am  King  PniScheekr-^and  throughout  the  pod 
Am  held  hi  awe  as  ruler  of  the  frogs. 
Me  to  King  Mudlark  on  Eridanus*  banks 
My  mother,  hight  the  Qooen  of  Waters,  bare; 
But  the  fair  form  and  noble  mien  alike 
Bespeak  thee  sceptred  Kinff  and  warrior  bold. 
Then  come,  the  glories  of  toy  line  declare.*' 

He  ceased.     Crumboner  heard,  and  thus  replied : 
"  Wouldst  learn  my  lineage,  friend?    'Tis  known  to  all  | 
To  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven. 
Crumboner  I,  of  great-heart  Gnawbread  born. 
And  gentle  Lickmeal,  Khig  Hammbbler*s  chUd : 
Me  in  heir  hole  she  bsur^  and  broken  bits. 
And  figs,  and  nuts,  and  every  kind  of  cates. 
To  pamper  my  young  taste  her  care  supplied. 
But  how  can  we  be  menda,  in  nought  alike  ? 
Thy  dwelling  is  the  wave— but  I  partake 
M«ii*s  viands  ever—me  no  canister 
From  bread  of  flour  thrioe  ufted  made^  debarst 
Her  paste-elad  cake  of  cheese  and  letamey 
Nor  slice  of  ham ;  nor  liver  delicate  ; 
Nor  cheese  new  pressed  firom  curd  of  sweetest  miUi# 
Norhoney*cake«  which  gods  themselves  desire. 
In  short,  whene'er  the  cook  for  mortal  feast 
With  dainties  rare  of  choicest  savour  crowns 
His  pots  and  pans,  he  makes  a  meal  for  me. 
Thou  called'st  me  Warrior— well— I  never  fled. 
Recreant,  the  battle's  din— but  in  the  chaige 
Aye  in  the  foremost  ranks  I  take  my  stand. 
Nor  fear  I  man,  how  great  soe'er  his  bulk; 
I  mount  his  bed,  and  gnaw  lus  finger  tips* 
And  pinch  his  haunch,  yet  never  feels  he  pain ; 
Nor  do  his  slumbers  vamsh  at  my  bite, 
Ofati  created  beiogsy  too^  ilono 


I  dread  tbe  hawk  and  eat  $  tlviy  work  me  wo* 
Nor  like  I  traps,  where  death  in  ambush  lurks  | 
But  most  of  BUf  far  most,  the  cat  I  dread : 
For  though  I  get  me  to  my  secret  hole. 
Her  searching  ken  detects  me  eren  there. 
Cabbage  alike  and  pumpkin  I  abhor ; 
Nor  verdant  leek>  nor  parsley  suit  my  taste. 
Whereon  ye  feed  who  dwell  beneath  the  ware." 

He  ceased ;  and  Puffcheek>  smiling,  answer  madt:^— 
"  Thou  lowest  thy  belly  passing  well,  my  fHend  I 
But  many  a  wondrous  sight  we,  too,  behold. 
In  field  as  well  as  flood ;  for  mighty  Jove 
Hath  made  the  frogs  a  race  amphibious. 
And  g^ven  us  pow'r  to  skip  along  on  earth. 
Or  hide  our  forms  at  pleasure  *tieath  the  wave. 
But  wouldst  thou  know  the  truth  ?    *Tis  easy  kpown : 
Here,  mount  mjr  back,  and  hold  on  for  thy  lift^ 
And  soon  with  joy  shalt  thou  behold  my  home.*' 

He  spake,  and  offcr'd,  courtier-like,  his  back  { 
Then  on  his  tender  neck  the  mouse  laid  hands. 
And,  nimbly  yaulting,  leapt  into  his  seat. 
And  joy  was  his  while  yet  the  bank  was  nigh. 
And  Puffcheek*s  swimming  fiU'd  him  with  delight. 
But  o'er  him  dash'd  anon  the  dark-gpreen  waye. 
O .'  then  he  wept,  and  blamM  the  love  of  change. 
That  brought  him  thus  to  peril,  tore  his  hair. 
And  close  beneath  his  belly  drew  his  feet. 
At  hb  new  danger  trembling  seized  his  heart. 
And  much  he  longM  to  stand  on  earth  again,-— 
And,  struck  with  icy  terror,  sore  he  groan'd. 
First  on  the  waters  ho  unroll'd  his  tail. 
And  like  a  rudder  let  it  drag  behind. 
And  earnest  pray'd  the  gods  to  land  him  safe. 
While  o'er  him  broke  the  pitiless  drenching  wayeS, 
Aloud  he  cried,  and  thus  complain'd  idoud  :^» 

"  Not  thus  the  bull  Ids  loyely  burden  bare. 
When  through  tlie  waters,  on  his  back,  to  Crete 
Europa  rode,  as  to  his  mansion  now 
This  frog  upon  his  cold  back  hurries  me.*' 

Full  short  he  stopp'd ;  for,  sight  of  dread  to  both  t 
Sudden  a  writhing  water-snake  appeared. 
With  grisly  throat,  erect  aboye  the  stream. 
Down  at  the  sight  diyed  Puffcheek,  pausing.not 
To  think  to  doom  how  dread  he  left  his  friend. 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool  he  dived, 
Avoiding  fate ;  but  his  support  withdrawn. 
The  mouse  fell  headlong  right  into  the  wave. 
And  wrung  his  paws,  and  squeak'd  in  agony. 
Ofttimes  he  sunk  beneath  the  treacherous  surg^. 
And  oft,  by  dint  of  kicking,  rose  again.  % 

But  fate  had  fiz'd  his  doom ;  the  mouse  must  die ; 
And  now  his  heavy-drench'd  fiir  weigh'd  him  down : 
Yet,  ere  he  died,  he  utter'd  these  last  words : — 
"  Revenge  shall  reach  thee,  O  perfidious  frog ! 
Who  from  thy  slimpr  back,  as  from  a  rock. 
Hast  thrown  me  shipwreck'd — basest  of  the  base  I 
No  match  wert  thou  for  me  on  land,  nor  daredst 
Contend  in  holing,  wrestling,  or  the  race ; 
But  thou  must,  traitor-like,  into  the  flood 
Inveigle  me  to  cast  me  off.     The  gods 
Have  eyes  to  veogeaiice.     To  the  warriot  ndQe 
misH  tbou  tb0  Me$t  Mfttifftction  mitk«.** 
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He  spske,  and  breathed  his  last ;  but  liim  beheld 
Licktrencher,  seated  on  the  mossy  bank. 
Who,  deeply  groaning,  ran  and  told  the  mice. 

His  story  heard,  deep  indignation  seized 
All  hearts.     At  once  their  heralds  they  enjoinM 
To  summon  all  the  mice  to  meet  at  dawn 
At  Gnawbread*s  hall  in  council.     He  was  sire 
To  tiiat  ill-fated  youth,  Crumboner,  who 
Now  floated  on  the  pool,  a  corse  supine. 

But  when  at  dawn  the  dread  assembly  met. 
Wroth  for  his  son  rose  Gnawbread — ^and  thus  he  spake : — 
"  My  friends,  though  chief  of  all  on  me  doth  press 
Thb  deadly  deed  the  frogs  have  done,  yet  still 
Our  universal  nation  suffers  wrong. 
Pity  a  wretched  father :  three  good  sons 
Weramine ;  but  now,  alas !  no  son  have  I. 
My  enest  bom,  our  bitterest  foe,  the  cat, 
Dragg'd  from  his  secret  hole,  and  piecemeal  tore. 
My  second,  man,  unpitjning  man,  betrayed. 
And  by  a  new  device  of  murder  slew ; 
Thejr  call  the  engine  *  trap.'     The  mouse's  grave. 
A  third  yet  lived,  his  mother's  joy  and  mine — 
Him  now  hath  Puffcheck  smothered  in  the  deep. 
Then  haste — to  arms !  to  arms  !  array  our  hosts. 
And,  clad  in  harness,  let  us  to  the  field.'* 

He  spake ;  and  every  mouse  his  armour  donned. 
First  on  theirlegs  they  bound  protecting  groave!>. 
Of  green  split  peascods,  admirably  wrought. 
Which  they  bv  night  had  nibbled  from  the  stem. 
Breastplates  they  wore  of  woven  reeds,  throughout 
With  downy  fiur  of  skinned  grimalkin  lined. 
To  each  a  lanthern*s  boss  supplied  a  shield — 
And  every  warrior  brancUsheu  high  his  spear, 
A  long  sharp  needle,  weapon  fit  for  Mars, 
And  every  brow  a  nut-shell  helmet  pressed. 
Thus  stood  the  mice  in  arms  ;  but  when  the  frogs 
Perceived  them,  from  the  water  straight  they  rose. 
And  in  one  place  collected,  council  held 
Of  war ;  but  while  in  doubt  they  yet  remained 
What  meant  the  threatening  concourse  and  array — 
Baton  in  hand  a  herald's  form  drew  nigh, 
Hight  Panexplorer,  great  Hipcheese's  son  ; 
And  thus  he  gave  the  warlike  challenge  forth : 

"  Ye  frogs  I  the  mice  defy  you — me  they  send 
To  bid  you  arm  for  battle — they  have  seen 
Crumboner's  dripping  corse,  whom  Puff  cheek  slew. 
Your  King — then  haste — array  you' for  the  strife. 
Ye  chiefs  who  rule  the  race  of  frogs  supreme." 

He  ceased,  and  vanished.     But  the  souls  of  all 
The  haughty  Frogs  his  words  with  trouble  smote — 
And,  for  they  chid  him,  Putlcheek  rose  and  said  : 
"  Frogs  I  subjects !  friends  I  I  slew  not,  I,  the  mouse, 
Nor  saw  him  perish.     Of  his  own  accord. 
Envying  the  frogs  their  pow*r,  he  strove  to  swim. 
And  in  the  trial  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Yet  me,  all  blameless,  now  these  wretches  blame. 
But  come,  my  friends,  take  counsel.     Let  us  quite 
Exterminate  this  faithless  race  of  mice. 
Give  ear  to  mo  while  I  propose  a  plan. 
Take  we,  in  panoply  complete,  our  stand 
CJose  on  the  brink  of  some  deep  precipice, 
^od  wait  the  QnsQt,    Wheu  they  m?iLe  xVi^jvt  ^W^e 
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ONE   HEART   FOE  TM'O   LOVES. 


BY  JULES  JANIN. 


M.  Janin  is  ono  of  the  most  popu- 
lar aiaong^  the  many  caterers  to  the 
amiisemont  of  the  Freuch  reading 
public.  His  romances  and  tales:— 
Le  Chemin  de  Travcrsd  L* Anc  Mortf 
ct  Lafemmc  guiliottitiee,  Barnave,  and 
the  volume  under  our  review,  with 
numerous  spirited  essays  in  the  pc- 
rlodicid  publications  of  Paris,  have 
gained  him  a  literary  reputation,  al- 
most as  bright  as  it  is  in  its  nature 
ephemeral.  A  fame  more  enduring, 
however,  than  this,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
siblc  to  acquire  in  the  preKcnt  light  li- 
terature of  France ;  for,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  is  of  too  gossamer  a  texture  to 
boar  tlic  weight  of  any  solid  merit. 
Wc  cannot  perhaps  better  introduce 
M.  J  an  in  to  our  readers,  than  bv 
making  good  this  assertion,  of  which 
all  his  works  exemplify  the  truth  ;  and 
to  do  this  it  may  be  deemed  sufficient, 
that  we  compare  the  French  with  the 
English  literature  of  this  description, 
at  least  <is  far  as  a  few  hints  upon  tlio 
suhj(H't  Vi\\\  reach. 

With  us,  then,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
lightest  novel  that  ever  linds  a  pub- 
lisher or  circidation,  must  give  evi- 
dynco  of  some  power  of  reflection  on 
real  life;  its  characters  and  its  plot 
must  be  in  keeping  with  probability, 
and  the  ingenuity  and  fancy  of  tho 
author  must  bo  shown,  not  in  ima- 
giiun^  extravagancies  and  impossi- 
bilities, but  in  building  up  his  fiction 
out  of  tiie  incidents  and  situations 
which  frequent  experience  supplies. 
Even  works  which  have  no  higher  ap- 
parent aim  than  to  raise  a  laugh,  are 
in  this  country  the  fruit  of  the  diligent 
gleanings  of  observation.  Such  pro- 
cUictions  arc,  therefore,  truly  stitduis 
of  human  nature.  But  in  France,  tho 
observant  spirit  which  we  deem  so  es- 


sential to  successful  authorship,  is  not 
valued  ;  and  if  we  may  be  permitteil 
so  to  express  ourselves,  we  will  say, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
which  offers  itself  to  our  notice,  that 
Englishmen  derive  even  the  imagina- 
tive character  of  their  minds  from  tho 
Baconian  principle  of  induction,  whilst 
Frenchmen  draw  theirs  from  the  Car- 
tesian propensity  to  spin  fancies  and 
theories  in  empty  space.  Our  strong 
bias  is  to  observe,  to  scrutinize,  to 
analyze  men  and  things  as  they  appear 
and  are  in  this  every  day  world  of 
ours  ;  all  our  emotions  arise  from  our 
mother  earth.  The  creations  of  our 
imagination  are  all  flesh  and  blooil 
creations ;  or  if  we  now  and  then 
shape  a  monster,  a  Caliban,  or  a  deli- 
cate spirit  of  tho  air — an  Ariel,  even 
these  nave  so  much  of  common  human 
uuexaggeratcd  passion  and  feeling  in 
them,  tliat  they  aro  really  much  less 
strange,  and  more  natural  than  the 
beings  which  are  presented  to  us  by 
French  poets  and  romancers  for  men 
and  women.  And  why  is  this? 
Simply  because  men  of  letters  in 
France  have  ever  overlooked,  as  be- 
neath their  attentive  regard,  the  real 
picture  of  life  spread  before  them  by 
society,*  and  have  disdained,  as  au- 
thors, to  bo  moved  by  the  sympathies 
and  influences  which  affect  the  raidti- 
tude.  They  have  always  sought  their 
inspiration  from  foreign  sources ;  it 
has  never  been  native  and  spontaneous. 
First,  they  were  formed  by  an  academy 
and  classic  models,  imder  which  their 
literature  reached  its  maturity  of 
stunted  excellence  ;  and  from  the  ar- 
tificial taste  thus  produced,  they  have 
lately  been  hurried,  by  the  law  of  re- 
action, into  the  opposite  extreme — 
into  all  the  insanities  of  German  roys- 


•  We  do  not  mean,  of  counio,  to  deny  th.it  French  authors,  from  Do  la  Brny ere  and  Moliere 
#lown  to  Paul  de  Koch,  liavc  been  eminently  succesaful  in  drnrribing  manners.  But  they 
liavo  never  gone  deeper.  Tlicy  have  never  opened  any  of  those  secret  uprings  of  charnc- 
tir  which  take  their  rise  in  tho  inward  closetod  movements  of  the  heart.  Hence  there  hai 
resulted  a  real  superficlaliry  in  tho  affections  of  Frenchmen.  Their  character  and  ibiir 
hearts  are  now  truly  and  fully  expressed  in  light  sketches  and  comic  scenes  of  manncns. 
1  hoy  appear  to  have  no  inner  man,  but  to  exi»t  altogether  externally,  socially,  and  aiti- 
ficiiih;  sfo  n.itch  so,  that  some  ono  has  no  lest  acutely  than  wittily  observed,  that  Fieoch 
aatutc,  and  huuiJLD  nature,  ate  very  diffcxcnt  thinj^t. 
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ticism.  Actaally  the  Hugos>  the  Do 
Balzacsy  the  Dudevaiits^  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  new  growth  of  French 
literati,  seem  to  tliiuk  that  genius 
consists  in  a  wild  and  unearthly 
clamour  of  sentiments  and  fantasies, 
which  not  only  overtop,  but  abjure 
the  modesty  of  nature.  Their  pro- 
ductions, indeed,  put  us  in  mind  of  a 
itory  we  have  heard  of  some  cele- 
brated artist,  who  would  sometimes 
cat  pork  nearly  raw  for  his  supper, 
that  he  might  have  dreams  of  horrors,    jecting  from  the  side  of  each  of  them. 
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to  the  Belles  Lettres  of  France  and 
England,  which  include  the  light  li- 
terature of  the  two  countiies,  and  will 
be  found  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  work  before  us,  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better 
idea  of  the  strangeness  of  this  proiluc- 
tion,  than  by  informing  them  at  the 
outset,  that  its  heroines  or  heroine, 
are,  or  is  a  monster ;  two  girls  joined 
together  by  a  ligament  of  flesh  pro- 


and  transports  transcending  all  day- 
light waking  conceptions.  To  some 
sudi  process  as  this.  Frenchmen  seem 
to  subject  their  minds  as  soon  as  they 
become  candidates  for  literary  popu- 
larity. From  that  moment  they  aban- 
don themselves  to  visions  and  ec- 
sta^es,  and  renounce  realities.  It  is 
trcie,  nevertheless,  that  the  saner  gen- 
tlemen of  the  French  press  raise 
a  loud  outcry  against  the  modern 
school  of  poetry  and  romance;  yet 
the  very  exaggeration  which  they 
blame,  they  emulate,  for  wliat  else 
can  they  do  ?  To  revive  the  old  clas- 
sical style,  so  as  to  gaui  to  themselves 
admiration  and  celebrity,  they  must 
surpass  their  predecessors  of  the  last 
century,  which  is  not  within  their 
competence,  and  originality  in  that 
tnick  is  totally  out  of  the  question. 
They  must  therefore  (the  perenniali- 
ties  of  a  genuine  love,  and  study  of 
nature,  and  of  humanity,  never  having 
been  opened  to  them)  be  resigned 
either  to  shine  palely,  and  with  ever 
increasing  paleness,  under  the  reflex 
borrowed  lights  of  imitation,  or  seek 
in  the  marvellous,  which,   since  the 


They  are  thus  completely  two,  and 
completelv  one,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  and  their  muids  are  repi^sented 
as  having  the  same  quality,  and  the 
same  unity  as  their  bodies.  The 
other  personages  of  the  book  are  a 
Spaniard  and  his  cloak,  and  a  Russian 
prince,  who  is  as  much  a  lustts  naturte 
as  the  beings  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated. Of  these  interesting  indivi- 
duals we  will  first  bring  forward  the 
Spaniard  and  his  cloak,  as  it  is  from 
him  that  the  wild  tale  whicli  follows 
is  said  to  proceed.  Tlie  author 
imagines  himself  to  have  met  this  sin- 
gular person  at  a  menagerie  of  mon- 
sters, and  being  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance, follows  him,  and  gets  from 
him  his  history. 

*'  The  maa  who  had  so  much  rai«cd  my 
curiosity,  had  in  his  dress  and  manners 
neither  pretension  nor  negligence.  He  was 
young ;  his  black  eye  was  full  of  fire,  but 
his  noble  countenance  had  such  a  settled 
tranquillity,  that  its  expression  of  profound 
emotion  escaped  common  observers.  His 
cloak  hung  in  graceful  folds  around  his 
vigorous  form  ;  it  was  evidently  a  Spanish 
cloak.     The   superb   vestment,    docile  and 


fabulous  and  the  chivalric  in  all  but     supple,   seemed  spontaneously  to  obey  the 


historic  Action  has  ceased,  is  the  fan- 
ta&tic,  an  escape  from  insipidity. 
They  have  chosen,  of  course*,  the 
latter,  if  clioice  there  can  be  said  to 
be  under  such  circiunstances ;  and 
hence  there  springs  up  every  season  in 
Paris  multitudes  of  popular  works, 
which  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
monstrous  invention ;  and  whicli, 
therefore,  though  they  frequently 
abound  with  indications  of  consider- 
able talent  and  clo([uence,  every  sound 
judgment  and  healthy  heart  must  pro- 
noimce  to  be  as  hollow  of  all  true 
beauty  and  merit,  as  they  are  glaring 
in  false  pretensions  to  an  eccentric 
originality. 

The  brief  remarks  which  we  have 
)fiade  u^ve,  may  he  applied  gener^y 


movements  of  its  youthful  wearer.  But 
certainly  a  Spanish  mantle  is  no  common 
garment.  What  an  assured  stiut  of  pride, 
what  a  lofty  port  it  gives  to  the  shirtless 
gentlemen  of  Spain !  When  enveloped  in  its 
voluminous  drapery,  they  forget  their  real 
poverty,  and,  only  recollecting  their  long 
pedigrees,  become  in  imagination  grandees 
of  the  first  order.  The  cloak  is  to  the 
Spaniard  his  second  skin  ;  his  submissive 
and  devoted  slave  ;  it  protects  its  master  in 
war,  and  defends  him  in  love ;  it  is  bis 
shield  during  the  day,  his  lackey  in  the 
evening,  and  his  bed  at  night.  It  is  to  him 
]il>erty,  equality,  and  a  constitution.  Here, 
said  I  to  myself,  when  following  the  stranger, 
is  a  double  being  before  me,  half  man  and 
half  cloak,  uniti^d  to  each  uth<&t  Cot  l\C«^  W 
separable,  occufiied  lu^t  %iv^  ^v)  \iw  ^^ 

9ame  lo^m  «ii4  XVi^  v^ni^  >kVi\&«^\*viWx^ 
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twins.  The  cloak  of  Uub  man  haa  been 
doubtleti  his  cradlo  ;  be  haa  been  wrapped 
in  it  in  bis  infancy ;  he  bu  draped  it  gaU 
Untly  around  biin  to  aing  lerenadea  under 
bia  mistreaa'a  window  ;  and  when  ho  comes 
to  die,  the  same  swaddling  cloth,  thia  brave 
Attire  of  the  lover,  will  surely  be  his  shroud." 

We  have  quoted  the  above  passage* 
because  it  appears  to  afford  a  good 
specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the 

Jlinisy  stylo  in  writing.  We  believe 
that  this  style  owes  its  origin  to  the 
necessity  which  authors  leel  them- 
selves at  present  under  of  book-mak- 
ing for  the  market.  In  order  to  fiu*- 
nish  a  certain  number  of  pages  or  vo- 
lumes to  their  publishers  witlun  a  li- 
mited time^  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money^  they  are  obliged  to  spin  out 
(that  is  the  term)  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  this  spinning  out  consists  in 
making,  as  they  call  it,  the  most  of  an 
idea,  beating  it  out  into  a  tenuity  al- 
most evanescent,  ringing  changes  upon 
it;  and  considering  it  as  a  mere  thread 
on  which  to  string  as  many  glittering 
words  and  phrases  as  it  can  be  strained 
to  bear.  Spun-out  passages,  how- 
ever, which  make  up  at  least  the  half 
of  most  modern  French  works  of 
amusement,  do  not  want  a  certain 
charm.  Although  they  contain  but 
just  sense  enough  to  escape  being  non- 
sense, they  entertain  agreeably  tlie 
eye  and  the  ear.  They  form  a  tissue, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  colours  and 
sounds  which  please  at  a  first  glance, 
and  on  a  first  hearing ;  and  as  they  are 
never  intended  to  bo  read  a  second 
time,  they  answer  their  purpose  sufil- 
ciently  well.  It  is  the  duty,  never- 
theless, of  critics  sedulously  and  pcr- 
severingly  to  exscind  from  literature 
this  species  of  immeaning  eloquence, 
not  so  much  because  it  \s  in  itself 
worthless,  as  because  it  is  a  parasite 
plant  whose  nature  it  is  to  spread  and 
to  overrun,  and  to  strangle  under  its 
rank  luxuriant  growth,  mider  its  waste 
fertility,  all  tho  vigorous  shoots  of 
thought,  fancy,  and  feeling.  Very 
different  from  this  is  tliat  spontaneous 
elocution  of  the  tongue-tipped  pen, 
which  does  not  spin  out,  but  jtours  out 
in  fervid  verbosity  the  first  warm  un- 
premeditated conceptions  of  the  mind, 
and,  as  it  glowingly  proceeds,  starts 
at  every  step  new  coveys  and  flights 
of  images  and  ideas  ;  vet  it  is  to  imi- 
tato  thi3  rare  faculty  ot  extemponziug 

oa  paper,  which,  conung  from  tho 
abundance  of  the  heart,  i§  iilways  fiiU 


of  matter  and  of  delight,  that  the  spin- 
ners-out aim  in  their  counterfeit  liiap- 
sodies. 

Having  now  iu  some  measure  satis- 
fied our  critical  conscience  by  entering 
our  protest  against  ilimsiness  in  the 
guise  of  enthusiasm,  we  return  to  our 
Spaniard.  He  tells  his  story  to  his 
pursuer.  lie  had  purchased,  at  a  sale 
of  wild  beasts  and  monsters,  tho  two 
infant  girb  we  have  spoken  of  above. 
Under  his  fostering  care  and  protec- 
tion they  grow  up  into  marvellous 
beauty,  and  exhibit  a  mental  pheno- 
menon still  more  wonderful  than  the 
junction  of  their  bodies.  But  we  wiU 
let  the  Spaniard  speak. 

"  3Iy  first  care  was  to  put  my  children 
into  a  bath,  and  then  to  give  them  a  good 
long  sleep,  (iradunlly  the  blood  returned 
to  their  cheeks,  suppleness  to  their  mem- 
bers, graco  to  their  movements,  and  smiles 
and  colour  to  their  lips.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  look  into  their  four  beautiful  eyes, 
dried  from  tears,  and  filled  with  a  transpa- 
rent pearly  dew,  and  to  regard  their  beau- 
tiful tresses  of  hair,  intermingled  but  dis- 
tinct, auburn  and  black,  streaming  in  wavy 
ringlets,  sometimes  on  the  ono  head  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  like  tho  Rhine 
and  the  Saome,  whose  waters,  green  and 
yellow,  mooting  and  flowing  together,  prc- 
8er\'e  through  many  a  long  lapso  and  pa- 
tient wind  their  discriminate  hues.  The 
mind  of  my  two  dear  charges  put  on  beauty 
with  their  bodies.  Their  hearts,  so  long 
humbled  and  abased,  awoke  to  hope  and 
love.  As  health  circulated  again  through 
their  veins,  intelligence  lit  up  their  sweet 
countenances.  They  were  at  last  free, 
they  were  happy.  They  had  the  air,  tho 
earth,  the  sky,  the  waters,  the  grass  and 
the  sun  for  their  senses  and  for  their  souls 
prayer,  alms,  friendship,  gratitude,  the  love 
of  their  follow- creatures,  pity,  and  infinite 
desires  and  aspirations  stretching  into  fu* 
turity.  In'  a  word,  my  two  children,  from 
being  monsters,  had  become  two  children 
ogain." 

The  inseparable  girls  are  baptized, 
and  christened  Loiusa  and  Anna. 
Baptism  is  described  in  the  following 
passage  :— 

"  Tho  waters  of  baptism  flow  in  streams 
for  all  the  children  of  the  world.  Tho 
dew  of  the  morning,  the  dew  of  the  even- 
ing, tho  rose  washed  by  a  shower,  the  lily 
whose  cup  is  full ;  tho  sonorous  river,  the 
nmrmuring  rivulet,  the  shell  upon  the 
fhoTCf  and  the  vast  sea,  tho  8[>riiig-tidc 
rnin,  and  the  stonns  of  winter,---all  these 
sircamft,  mwcrnxxra,  rains^  waves,  and  dews. 
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all  the  art8,  all  the  progress  all  the  cal- 
culations, all  the  revolutions,  which  the 
accumulated  experience  of  ages  has  gar- 
nered up  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
Oh,  how  great  was  my  horror  to  see  these 
two  young  girls,  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  still  the  look,  the  voice,  the 
gestures,  the  supple  body,  the  transparent 
diin,  the  lily  and  the  rose  of  children  in 
their  cheeks,  address  themselves  with  a 
conAdence  in  their  own  powers  worthy  of 
a  Newton,  or  a  Raphael,  or  a  Comeille, 
or  a  Moxart,  to  all  that  is  most  difficult  in 
science,  painting,  poetry,  and  music  I  No- 
thing astonished  them'; — nothing  stopped 
them,  nothing  satisfied  them,  nothing  fa- 
tigued them.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured 
to  arrest  their  progress  by  depriving  them 
of  books  ;  the  effort  was  a  vain  one.  They 
advanced,  in  spite  of  every  obstruction  I 
could  throw  before  them,  with  the  same 
rapid  solemn  pace,  piling  ideas  upon 
ideas,  and  discovery  upon  discoveiy.  The 
knowledge  of  each  succeeding  day  doubled 
that  of  the  day  preceding.  Their  intel- 
lectual attainments  grew  daily  with  an  in- 
creasing ratio  of  s{)eed,  just  as  gigantic 
fortunes  are  amassed  by  capital  growing 
out  of  com|>ound  interest.  Science  ac- 
quires science  as  gold  acquires  gold  ;  great 
gains  double  themselves,  and  go  on  dou- 
bling themselves  till  their  amount  becomes 
incalculable.  It  is  first  a  spring  dew,  then 
an  autumn  rain,  then  a  winter  inundation, 
then  a  limitless  deluge.  Thus  thought  en- 
genders thought^  knowledge  engenders 
knowledge,  and  thus  my  dear  children 
were  attracted,  urged,  surrounded,  and 
inundated,  by  the  things  which  they  had 
learned  in  all  languages,  of  all  times,  in 
all  books,  with  an  activity  which  know  no 
intermission,  no  repose.  While  the  one 
sister  slept  the  other  waked,  and  the  stu- 
dies of  the  waking  sister  were  shared  by 
the  sleeping  one,  so  perfectly  had  they 
their  being  in  common  ;  and  the  balm  of 
sleep  which  the  one  tasted,  refreshed 
equally  the  spirit  of  her  mate. 

**  Perceiving  at  last  all  my  endeavours 
to  check  their  astonishing  advance  in  every 
sitecies  of  science  to  be  futile,  I  abandoned 
them  despairingly  to  their  fate.  The  tor- 
rent followed  its  course,  and  I  shut  my 
eyes  that  I  might  not  see  my  children  faU 
into  the  abyss.  I  recollect  one  day  when 
they  seemed  to  be  more  calm  than  usual, 
I  began  to  hope  that  they  would  return  to 
the  modest  pleasures,  and  the  simple  life 
they  had  before  enjoyed.  They  were  this 
day  in  the  park.  Louisa  was  seated  on 
the  gross ;  she  contemplated  the  little  blue 
flowers  with  an  infiintine  smile  which  I  had 
hitherto  only  seen  on  the  lips  of  Anna. 
Anna  was  at  the  none  time  od  her  knees 
l^r  the  aide  ofbersUter,  m  th9  uttitud^  Qf 


the  most  profound  reflection,  with  her  re- 
gard fixed  upon  the  sky.  Her  aspect  was 
pensive,  and  there  was  such  an  intense 
meaning  in  the  expression  of  hor  face,  that 
her  eyes  were  nearly  black  with  gathered 
overcharged  emotion,  and  one  might  have 
mistaken  her  for  Louisa,  but  Louisa  with 
fair  hair. 

"  *  What  are  you  doing  there  ?'  said  I 
to  Louisa;  *  why  are  you  examining  those 
little  flowers  so  intently  ?* 

"  *  I  am  tUidtfing  the  iky^*  she  replied 
gravely. 

"  *  And  you,  Anna,'  I  continued,  *  why 
do  you  regard  so  raptly  the  heavens  ?* 

**  *  Do  you  see,  Martin,'  she  answered, 
'  this  beautiful  little  blue  flower  which  is 
smiling  at  me  in  the  grass  ?* 

*'  Alas !  Alas !  how  unhappy  I  was  I  The 
soulof  these  enchanting  creatures,  endowed 
with  a  double  intelligence,  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  eitlicr  body  indifferently.  Louisa 
used  the  eyes  of  Anna  to  comtemplate  the 
stars  of  the  firmament,  and  Anna  the  eyes 
of  Louisa  to  admire  the  flowers  of  the 
field." 

At  last  the  imagined  maidens  fall 
into  a  deep  melancholy.  Having  no- 
thing more  to  learn,  they  have  nothing 
more  to  enjoy.  The  limit  of  scicnco 
to  which  they  attain  becomes  to  them 
the  limit  of  hope.  The  universe  aj)- 
pears  to  them  to  be  a  pulseless  pa- 
geantj  and  vanities  scribbled  upon  va- 
nitics,  treacherous  seemings  constitute 
all  its  store.  A  leaden  apathy  and 
indifference  to  all  things  seize  upon 
them.  Their  despondency  drives  the 
poor  Spaniard  almost  to  despair,  and 
in  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  con- 
sults with  a  Russian  prince,  as  to  wliat 
is  to  bo  done  to  rouse  his  angelic  mon- 
sters into  a  feehng  of  interest  in  life. 
The  Russian  councils  love  as  a  sure 
remedy  to  their  disease,  and  invites 
the  wondrous  twins  to  a  splendid  fete, 
where  he  becomes  enamoured  of  Anna, 
and  the  Spaniard  follows  his  example 
by  becoming  desperately  captivated  by 
her  sister ;  their  passion,  too,  is  return- 
ed, but  this  only  serves  to  bring  to 
light  another  phenomenon :  both  the 
sisters  love  both  their  siutors  equally 
and  reciprocaUy,  After  a  very  tender 
and  enthusiastic  love-scene,  the  Spa- 
niard says — 

"  I  took  the  hand  of  Loui^*a,  and  foil  her 
little  fingers  return  the  pressure  of  mine  ; 
her  beautiful  head  inclined  towards  mine, 
her  forehead  was  already  on  my  forehead, 
and  1  felt  for  one  second  my  happiness  to 
be  complete ;  but,  alas  I  a  second  after  I 
felt  ttAoWi^x  Yk»xi^i  \>t<i«^  m^  \AXi<^^  T^<(^Uve\ 
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moTement  enoug1i»  nor  prospectiTo 
hope  hi  precluct  unougl^  cither  to  pro- 
Yoke  effort  or  to  inspire  interest .  Its 
authors  are  tlirown,  therefore^  back 
upon  the  far-away  past,  or  forward  on 
the  distant  future.  Tlie  near  of  both 
looks  too  like  the  present  to  affect 
them.  This  present  appears  to  be  but 
an  unchanging  picture  of  the  past> 
stripped  of  the  illusions  which  distance 
imparts,  and  the  future^  as  far  as  it 
can  be  soberly  anticipated^  but  an  iron 
continuance  of  the  present.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  surprising  immovability  in 
the  history  of  that  nation.  Though 
continually  the  theatre  of  war,  it  has 
never  known  revolution ;  and  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  all  their  grand  outlines,  at 
least,  may  be  said  still  to  survive  within 
it«  territory.  At  the  samo  time,  all 
objects,  practical  and  political,  arc  pro- 
scribed topics  to  German  writers,  to 
intermeddle  with  which  would  not 
only  bo  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 

fraternal  despotism  under  which  they 
ive,  but  almost  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  happy  quietude  of  their 
country.  The  stillness  and  passive- 
ness  of  the  social  state  in  which  they 
vegetate  consists,  nevertheless,  with  a 
wonderful  activity  of  intellect ;  and 
this  contrast,  in  the  same  people,  of  the 
most  prolific  and  enthusiastic  mental 
energies  with  a  civil  supineness  nearly 
absolute — a  phenomenon  which  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed — 
shows  strikingly  that  both  the  poetic 
and  philosophic  aspect  and  character 
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of  lifb  in  Germany  lies  deep  beneath 
its  surface.  It  thus  happens  that  men 
of  letters  in  that  land  become^  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  position,  im- 
mersed in  moods  of  metaphysical  and 
fantastic  abstraction.  Thought  and 
fancy  in  them  have  no  reference  or 
applicatiou  to  material  or  practical  re- 
alities, simply  because,  not  deriving 
their  inspiration  from  the  actual  world, 
they  feel,  as  a  consequence,  that  they 
can  exert  no  influence  upon  it. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
the  volume  which  has  provoked  the 
foregoing  observations  hardly  merits 
the  attention  we  have  bestowed  upon 
it.  We  think,  however,  differently. 
The  most  unexceptionable  examples 
of  a  national  feeling  in  literature  are 
not  to  be  found  in  authors  and  books 
of  great  celebrity  and  merit,  but  rather 
in  the  common  productions  of  a  popu- 
lar mediocrity.  Inferior  works,  at 
least,  can  alone  show  the  extent  to 
which  any  depravity  of  intellect  among 
a  people  is  carried.  Works  of  genius 
may  often  be  regarded  as  devia- 
tions from  the  prcvailiug  taste.  But 
novels,  romances,  tales,  and  light  fic- 
tions, designed  merely  to  amuse,  form 
a  criterion  to  judge  by  in  this  matter 
which  can  lead  to  no  mistake;  and 
it  is  therefore  that  we  liave  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  insane  rhapso- 
dies of  M.  Janin,  which,  considered 
under  any  other  point  of  view  than 
the  one  we  have  adopted,  would  bo 
utterly  beneath  contempt. 


A  8KETCU  OF  THE  CANADAS. 


We  now  propose  to  give,  from  the 
works  of  Montjgomery  Martin,  and 
M'Gregor,  and  ^om  other  sources',  a 
brief  sketch  of  those  great  provinces, 
or  rather  empires,  which  England,  afber 
having  conquered  by  her  arms,  and 
attempted  to  conquer  by  her  civilisa- 
tion, must  now  conquer  still  more  tho- 
roughly by  her  laws,  by  her  habits,  and, 
above  all,  bv  the  language  and  religion 
of  England. 

The  surface  of  Lower  Canada  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  miifiions 
of  acres.  But  from  this  we  must  ex- 
clude a  surface  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  square  miles,  covered  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  province,  and 
Sftjr-two  thousand  covered  by  the  St 
Lawrence  and  part  of  the  Gulf. 
Coxameaciog  our  rhw  of  tht  pro- 


vince with  the  sea-coast,  the  first  land 
which  is  seen  is  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  forests  to  tho  very  banks 
of  the  river.  On  the  north  side,  tho 
mountains  run  up  as  far  as  Quebec  ; 
on  tlie  lef^,  the  range,  at  sixty  miles 
distance  from  Quebec,  runs  to  the 
south,  and  enters  the  United  States, 
where  they  form  the  Alleghanics,  the 
well-known  mountains  which,  rising 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  divide  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
The  country  between  those  two  ranges 
of  mountains  is  now  the  seat  of  war. 
Tho  whole  portion  of  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  coast 
to  the  boundary  of  Upper  Canada, 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  the 
first  part  swttiavTi  "^v^^t  &nd  but  thinly 
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Mter  peopled^  with  a  picturesqne 
landflcapey  and  many  fine  rivers ;  tlie 
third  and  most  important  portion  lies 
between  the  St  Maurice  river  and  the 
Ottawa^  where  the  provinces  join. 
The  couDtrj  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
from  the  river  is  slightl j  elevuted  into 
table  ridges.  The  St  Lawrence  in  this 
portion  contains  the  three  inlands  of 
Montreal,  Jesus,  and  Perrot.  Montreal 
14  a  fine  island,  thirty-two  miles  long  by 
five  broad ;  the  isle  Jesus  is  twenty-one 
miles  long  by  six  broad,  is  level  and 
fertile.  Isle  Perrot,  lying  near  Mon- 
treal, is  seven  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  level,  but  sandy.  The  southern 
side  of  tho  St  Lawrence  forms  a  vast 
province,  iu  some  parts  ninety  milc^ 
wide,  and  with  the  sea-coast  extend- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifly  miles. 
This  territory  is  but  little  peopled  and 
little  known.  It  is,  however,  ai»cer- 
tained  to  be  deeply  wooded,  and  capa- 
ble of  singular  fertility. 

Tho  third  section  of  Lower  Canada 
on  thia  side  is  a  fine  district,  having 
in  its  front  the  St  Lawrence,  and  ha- 
ving iu  its  rear  the  high  lands  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  boundary  which  di- 
vides Lower  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  A  portion  of  the  country 
abng  tho  banks  is  remarkably  bold, 
as  at  Quebec  and  Point  Levi.  But 
higher  up  the  river  the  shore  sinks 
into  the  plain.  On  tlie  advance  to- 
wards Montreal  the  southern  side  ex- 
hibits new  figures  of  beauty,  and  its 
pastoral  loveliness  emulates  tho  finest 
scenes  of  England,  with  the  still  su- 
perior eft'ect  to  be  derived  from  a  back 
ground  of  noble  mountains. 

Cut  tho  great  canal,  aitery,  and 
life-giver  of  the  country  is  tho  St 
Lawrence  itself,  a  river  which  throws 
all  our  European  conceptions  into  the 
background,  nearly  equalling  in  point 
of  length,  and  surpassing  in  point  of 
magnificence  and  picturesque  beauty, 
perhaps  every  other  river  in  the  world, 
with  an  entrance  extending  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Labrador,  106  leagues,  run- 
ning a  course  of  nearly  t/trec  thousand 
mites,  varying  from  one  to  ninety  miles 
broad,  2000  of  those  miles  navigable 
by  large  ships,  and  tho  rest  by  vessels 
up  to  sixty  tons  burden. 

But  it  has  the  still  more  character- 
istic features  of  forming  a  succession 
of  the  largest  and  most  important 
lakes  in  the  world,  a  chain  of  fresh 
water  seas  passing  through  the  north 
and  wett  oF^e  nagbty  region,  which, 
ualem  tb9  &nl  fktee  of  Enghnd  pre* 


domuiate,  will  yet  form  the  noblest 
appanage  of  the  British  empire.  This 
noble  river  frequently  changes  its 
name.  From  the  sea  to  Montreal  it 
is  called  the  St  Lawrence ;  thence  to 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada  the  Ckita- 
rnt/ni,  or  Troquois ;  between  lake  On- 
tario and  Erie  the  Niwjara  ;  between 
lakes  Erie  and  St  Clair  the  Detroit; 
between  lakes  St  Clair  and  Huron  the 
St  Clair;  and  between  lakes  Huron 
and  Superior  the  distance  is  called  the 
Narrows,  or  falls  of  St  Mary, 

The  scenery  of  this  river  from  its 
moutli  to  Quebec  is  unrivalled  in  tho 
whole  Western  Continent.  From  the 
high  grounds  above  the  river,  tlie 
landscape  expands  in  sudden  bursts  of 
the  most  singular  beauty,  a  succession 
of  deep  bayi»,  bold  headlands,  pastoral 
settlements,  rocky  islet*,  powerful  ri- 
vers, some  gliding  through  the  val- 
ley.s  in  broad  and  quiet  channels,  somo 
rolling  over  prccijjiccs,  some  bursting 
through  perpendicular  chasms  in  the 
granite  chain,  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
but  just  cleft  the  mountain;  and  mo- 
ving iu  broad  and  quiet  grandeur 
through  the  centre  of  this  fine  view, 
tho  St  Lawrence,  covered  with  ships 
of  wai*  and  trade,  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  active  and  animated  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

As  the  voyager  ascends  the  river  he 
sees  tho  land  thoroughly  take  the 
shape  of  a  lofty  promontory,  and  tho 
river  narrow  to  little  more  than  a 
thousand  yards.  Here  the  scene  be- 
comes more  imposing.  On  the  left. 
Point  Levi,  with  its  romantic  church 
and  cottages ;  on  the  right  the  ble  of 
Orleans,  strongly  resembling  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  Beyond  this  the  main- 
land opens  to  view,  and  the  falls  of 
Montmorency  are  seen,  a  cataract 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  again, 
beyond  this,  a  country  rising  amphi- 
theatrically,  with  the  battlements  of 
Quebec  cresting  tho  ridge  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  looking  down  on  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  the  natural  capital 
of  a  transatlantic  empire.  And  in 
front  of  Quebec  the  grand  basin 
formed  by  the  St  Charles  river,  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  long,  and 
two  broad.  The  population  of  Que« 
bee,  in  1831,  was  25,916.  Quebec 
has  been  pronounced  impregnable,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  New  World,  and  if 
defended  by  British  troops,  and  suffi- 
ciently pro^monedi  wo>3\^  \it^^^ 
be  equal  to  Tesial  i!i;ie  «2A«xi\x.  ^l  ua 
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on  an  eminence  350  feet  higb^  and  feaitures  of  tbb  fine  country  is  the 

ivith  its  strongly  constnicted  works«  Cataract  of  the  Montmorency.     The 

extends  over  an  area  of  forty  acres,  river,  about  tlie  breadth  of  the  Thames 

The  approach  toit  from  the  lower  town  at   Windsor,  rushes  over  a  marble 

is  steep,  and  enfiladed  by  heavy  can-  ridge,  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 

non.      A   redoubt  of  great  strength  great  Niagara  fall.      A  slight  deeli- 

commands  the  harbour.     The  works  nation  of  the  bed  of  tlic  river  before  it 

altogether  are  of  the  most  massive  or-  reaches  the  precij)ice,  gives  a  great 

der,  and  seem  calculated  to  bid  de-  velocity  to  the  stream,  which  plungos 

fiance  to  all  regular  attack,  yet  no  from  that  vast  height  in  an  exteuded 

fortress,  however  powerful,  is  proof  sheet  of  foam.      A  perpetual  spray 

against  surprise.  rises  from  the  bottom,  displaying  all 

The  United  States,  always  thirsting  the  variety  of  tlie  prismatic  colours, 

for  new  territory  in  addition  to  the  and,  when  the  sun  shines   strongly, 

almost  boundless  realm  of  which  they  completing  the  various  beauties  of  this 

have  never  been  able   to  people  a  most  picturesque  of  waterfalb.     One 

thousandth  part,  and  which  they  will  of  the   most  singular  rivers  of  the 

be  unable  to  people  for  a  thousand  Continent,  and  tributary  to  the   St 

years  to  (!ome,  have  accustomed  them-  Lawrence,    is    the    Saguenay.      Its 

selves  to  look  with  an  eye  of  rapine  course  is  interrupted  by  rocks,  through 

towards  Canada.  A  want  of  vigilance  which  it  foams  with  irresistible  vio- 

on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  or  want  lence.     The  depth  at  its  mouth  has 

of  common-sense  in  the  Government  never  yet  been  ascertained  ;  it  is  }>ro- 

at  home,  might  leave  it  destitute  in  bably  the  deepest  of  rivers.     It  has 

the  commencement  of  a  new  war,  and  been  tried  in  vain  with  330  fathoms  of 

a  rapid  rush  even  of  thirty  or  forty  line.     Two  miles  higher,  the  souud- 

thousaud  of   the    American  militia,  ings  have  been  140  fathoms.     The 

might  achieve   an  enterprise  which  height  of  the  banks  is  as  extraordinary 

European  discipline  might  attempt  in  as  the  depth  of  the  stream,  rising  from 

vain.  200  to  2000  feet  high. 

Beyond  (Quebec,  the  St  Lawrence  Lower  Canada  is  a  vast  province, 
widens  again,  and  the  scenery  on  the  and  if  fully  peopled,  will  be  equal  to 
right  hand,  the  Quebec  side  of  the  the  largest  Euro])ean  empire,  excepting 
river,  is  finely  varied  with  groves,  Russia.  No  country  in  the  world 
orchards,  and  corn  fields,  for  nearly  would  be  a  finer  deposit  for  population, 
fifty  nules.  From  this  point  to  Mon-  or  ailbrd  more  adequate  means  for 
troal,  nearly  100  miles,  the  general  putting  the  whole  of  its  surface  at  the 
landscape  owes  little  to  the  hand  of  disposal  of  its  population.  Extending 
man,  yet  some  parts  are  highly  eulti-  for  nearly  1000  miles  along  the  St 
vated,  and  in  some  portions  the  vil-  Lawrence,  it  has  that  vast  river  for  its 
lages  are  so  numerous,  as  apparently  central  communication  for  bringing 
to  form  one  continued  mass  of  popu-  down  the  wealth  of  Upper  Canada 
lation.  Montreal  at  length  bursts  and  the  American  Continent,  and  by 
upon  the  eye  in  the  southernmost  point  its  sea-coast  opening  to  the  ocean  and 
of  its  island.  The  island  is  level,  witli  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  only 
the  exception  ofone  fine  feature,  which  drawback  upon  this  facility  of  com- 
instantly  strikes  the  eye,  and  gives  the  munication  is  the  freezing  of  the  St 
whole  an  air  of  magnificence  ;  an  Lawrence  in  the  winter ;  but  this, 
isolated  hill  on  its  western  extremity,  though  an  obstacle  to  a  communica- 
rising  BOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tion  with  Europe,  would  probably 
river,  and  covered  with  the  gardens,  impede  but  little  the  internal  commu- 
orchards,  and  villas,  of  the  opulent  nieation  of  an  active,  commercial,  and 
citizens.  Montreal  is  French  in  its  fidly  peopled  country.  In  Russia, 
buildings,  in  its  fashions,  and  in  its  winter  is  the  chief  period  of  inter- 
finery.  In  all  matters  of  display,  and  course  between  the  remote  provinces, 
oven  of  trade  and  population,  it  ex-  Lower  Canada  abounds  with  rivers 
ceeds  the  acknowledged  metropolis,  in  magnitude  and  number  altogether 
It  has  increased  greatly  in  opulence  unequalled  by  the  general  irrigation 
since  the  war.  Its  population  in  1825,  of  Europe.  Those  rivers  which  in 
was  22,000.  Since  then  it  has  in-  summer  are  canals,  in  winter  would 
creased  upwards  ofGfty  pef  cent,  and  be  high-roads,  und  unless  popular 
A  now  at  least  35,000,  convu\8\oTi   «^\vo\\\Ol  de^lrov  the  pros- 

One  of  the  most  strikiog  natural  petity  oi  l\u^  |&x«\»X  wvSrwsviV,  >^% 
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next  quarter  of  a  century  "would  pro- 
bably Bee  the  colonists  achieving 
ererj  thing  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  Tivid  and  vigorous  enterprise. 
The  extent  of  solid  soil,  even  within 
the  bonndaries  of  the  proyince,  is 
immense,  upwards  of  200,000  square 
miles,  about  three  times  and  a  half  the 
size  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  to  the 
north  extends  a  territory  which  may 
literally  be  called  boundless,  a  region 
wild  and  wintry,  but  capable  of  sup- 
porting life,  and  offering  to  the  CDer« 
gies  of  Englishmen  a  noble  space  for 
that  industry  and  intelligence  which 
are  made  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
Nature. 

Upper  Canada,  which  is  more  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  British  settlers. 
Si  also  a  province  of  great  promise, 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain ; 
in  its  inhabited  parts  along  the  river 
chiefly  level,  finely  undulated,  and  to- 
wards the  North  rising  into  ranges  of 
mountains.  Beyond  its  northern  boun- 
dary, this  country,  too,  is  unlimited,  or 
limited  only  by  the  Polar  Ocean. 
Upper  Canada,  though  receiving  per- 
petual accessions  from  England,  is  still 
but  beginning  to  be  peopled.  Vast 
districts  are  still  a  wilderness,  yet  the 
■oil  is  singularly  fertile,  the  climate 
comparatively  mild.  Villages  are  ra- 
pidly planting  where  but  a  few  years 
since  was  forest ;  schools,  mills,  and 
churches,  a  sure  sign  of  civilisation, 
are  erecting ;  villages  arc  growing  into 
towns ;  the  Colonists  are  branching  out 
in  all  directions';  and  the  foundation  is 
already  laid  of  permanent  empire. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  Upper  Canada  is  the  chain  of  lakes. 
In  this  it  differs  altogether  from  any 
European  country.  It  is  scarcely  go- 
ing too  far  to  assert,  that  the  lakes  ex- 
hibit a  peculiar  provision  of  nature, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  tempering 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of  se- 
curing general  communication.  The 
great  unbroken  mass  of  North  Ame- 
rica, scarcely  penetrated  in  any  part  by 
the  ocean,  would  be  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  inland  navigation  except 
for  those  great  lakes.  Of  course,  we 
speak  of  inland  navigation  on  a  large 
scale,  as  the  smaller  rivers  amply  sup- 
ply the  communication  between  the 
several  districts  of  each  province ;  but 
the  great  lakes  supply  this  communi- 
cation to  a  vast  and  unexampled  ex- 
tent. 

Followio^  the  course  of  the  St  Law^ 
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rence  upwards,  we  first  come  to  Lake 
Ontario,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water, 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   The  shores  of  this  noble  lake 
exhibit  great  diversity ;  on  the  north, 
bold,  on  the  American  shore,  low,  on 
the  Canada  side,  well  wooded,  with 
thriving  settlements,  and  with  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Toronto  overhanging 
the  waters.   Still  ascending  the  stream, 
where  it  changes  its  name  to  the  Nia- 
gara, we  meet  the  famous  cataract,  too 
famous  for  any  description  here,  or  for 
any  other  mention  than  as  the  great 
outlet  of  the  upper  lakes,  discharging 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  two  mil- 
lion tons  of  water  in  the  hour.     Still 
ascending,  we  come  to   Lake   Erie, 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty- eight  miles 
in  circumference.    The  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States,islow ;  thenorthem  shore,  which 
belongs  to  Canada,  is  generally  abrupt 
and  bold ;  but  the  Erie  is  still  more  re- 
markable as  forming  the  head  of  the 
most  extensive  navigation  in  the  world, 
and  enabling  vessels  to  visit  the  At- 
lantic, north  and  south.     The  great 
American   Eric   Canal  connects  the 
waters  of  the  lake  with  those  of  the 
Hudson  ;    this  is  an  achievement  of 
which  human  industry  may  be  proud. 
It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles  long,  and  occupied  eight  years 
in  making,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
Champlain  Canal,  of  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.     Its  annual  tolls  are  now 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Ano- 
ther great  canal,  the  Aswego,  con- 
nects the  Erie  canal  with  Lake  On- 
tario.    Other  canals,  more  obscure, 
yet  scarcely  less  important,  connect 
the  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  and, 
within  a  short  period,  it  is  expected 
that  the  steam-boats  from  New  Or- 
leans will  reach  the  lake.     On   the 
British   side,  the  efforts  are  scarcely 
less  vigorous.     The  ships  from  Que- 
bec will  soon  pass  into  Erie  through 
Ontario  ;  thence  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania canals  will  open  a  communi- 
cation through  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico will  be  reached  by  the  way  of  the 
upper  lakes.    In  fact,  the  whole  coun- 
try lies  open,  a  great  theatre  for  all 
the  triumphs  of  inland  navigation  ;  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  as  in  the  Alps,  a 
person  without  changing  place,  may 
drink  of  water  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean,lVie'^\j\Tie,«cA^^Cji«t- 
man  Ocean  ;  so  l\v©  ^ovtil  V^  y^^^- 
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1)ly  jet  be  fixed  in  tbis  region,  from 
wnicb  tbe  Individual  may  find  his  way, 
either  by  canal  or  by  river,  to  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Pacific,  or  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

Still  ascending  the  St  Lawrence, 
which  now  takes  the  name  of  the  De- 
troit River,  we  reach  Lake  St  Clair, 
the  smallest  of  the  lakes,  oval,  and 
rather  less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Passing  the  lake,  we  again 
reach  the  St  Lawrence,  under  the  name 
of  the  St  Clair,  and  enter  the  Lake  Hu- 
ton ;  its  shape  Irregular,  its  length  two 
liundred  and  filly  miles  long,  by  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles  broad,  and  co- 
hering an  area  of  ^ve  million  acres. 
Still  passing  upwards  from  the  head  of 
the  Huron,  where  the  river  takes  tho 
name  of  the  St  Mary's  Strait,  the  great 
tapids  aro  entered,  a  low  cataract, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  by 
llalf  a  mile  broad,  where  tho  water 
ilishes  down  with  prodigious  velocity 
firom  slope  to  slope,  till  it  enters 
the  Huron.  We  then  approach  tho 
greatest  of  all  the  lakes.  Lake  Supc- 
nor,  an  irregular  oblong  of  about  1 255 
miles  in  circumference,  and  with  an 
average  depth  of  1000  feet,  its  wa- 
ters extremely  cold,  and  singularly 
pure,  but  exposed  to  storms,  and  rising 
Into  waves  that  rival  those  of  the 
ocean.  This  may  be  fairly  called  a 
f^esh  water  Mediterranean,  its  Cana- 
dian coast  being  estimated  at  1200 
miles  long.  One  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  chief  lakes  is  their  ex- 
treme depth,  and  the  probable  ohjcct 
in  this  seems  to  be,  that  at  no  future 
period  those  lakes  should  cease  to 
exist.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  engi- 
neers who  have  examined  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
diminijtion  of  the  waters  of  all  tho 
lakes,  from  the  widening  of  their  out- 
lets into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  from  the 
St  Lawrence  into  the  ocean.  As  the 
lakes  are  on  a  succession  of  plateaus 
constantly  ascending,  until  the  surface 
of  the  Lake  Superior  is  CI  7  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  the  con- 
sequence if  they  were  shallow  would 
be,  that  they  would  be  all  drained  into 
the  ocean  m  process  of  time.  But 
this  is  guarded  against  in  the  instance 
of  Lake  Superior,  by  its  bed  being  cer- 
tainly more  than  5(  0  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  rcmark- 
Me,  that  the  lakes,  as  they  descend  in 
succession,  are  not  merely  successively 
of  smaller  dfmenslons,  but  of  inferior 
ifepflt,  the  extreme  depth  becomiDg  less 


necessary  as  the  plateaus  descend  nearer 
to  the  ocean. 

We  shall  now'give  a  general  sketch 
of  tl;e  history  of  this  great  country. 
The  name  of  Canada  itself  has  been 
long  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
etymologists.    It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  an  exclamation  of 
gome  of  the  early  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors, who,  observing  the  desolation  of 
the  country,  either  cried  out  or  wrote 
on  their  maps,  Aca-Nada — aca-Nada. 
It  has  also  been   supposed  to  have 
taken   its    name  from  tho  Spanish, 
Canada,  a   canal,    from    the    shape 
of   the  country,  forming  the  blank 
banks  of  (he  St  Lawrence,  but  the 
more  received  explanation  is  the  In- 
dian one,  Canata,  n  collection  of  huts. 
The  splendid    discoveries    of  the 
Spaniards     in    equinoctial    America 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  to  the  west.     Eng- 
land, though  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  followed  the 
general  track,  but  the  grand  object  of 
discovery  in  that   ago  was  less   the 
New  Worid  than  the  Old,  lets  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  Western 
Continent,  than  the  opulence  of  India. 
The  voyage  of  Columbus  himself  was 
to  find  a  way  across  the  ocean  to 
India.     When  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  New  World  lay  in  the  path,  tho 
object  was  to  discover  a   north-west 
passage.     Henry  VI  I.  in  1407,  sent 
out  John  Cabot,  tho  Italian,  with  six 
ships  to  the  north.      Newfoundland 
was  tho  first  discovery,  whence  they 
reached  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  but 
returned  to  England,  having  formed 
no  settlement.  Some  abortive  attempts 
were  subsequently  made  by  English 
merchants  to  colonize,  but  the  first 
actual  fixture  on  the  soil  was  made  by 
France. 

Francis  I.  of  France  sent  cut  Gio- 
vanni Varazano,  a  Florentine,  with  an 
expedition,  which  discovered  Florida, 
and  thence  sailing  back  to  the  50^  of 
latitude,  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  and  called  it  La  Nouvelle 
France.  The  battle  of  Paviiv  in  1525, 
and  the  capture  of  Francis,  paralyzed 
French  discovery,  but  the  cod  fishery 
at  Newfoundland,  which  so  curly  as 
1517  had  ships  engaged  in  it  from 
tho  chief  naval  powers  of  Europe, 
naturally  fixed  the  European  eye  on 
tho  Canadian  shore.  Jacques  Cartier, 
a  fiteUerman  of  St  Maloes,  after  tra- 
YOtsing  l\vo  Gv\^  o^  %\.\ivwt<iw^«,  re- 
turned m  V545  -wVXv  «^  '^o^^  ^iotKoCv^- 
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Hoa,  three  large  vessels,  and  a  Dum- 
ber of  ToluDteers.  He  sailed  up  the 
St  Lawrence,  so  called,  from  its  being 
discovered  on  that  Sainfs  day,  the  10th 
of  August,  anchored  off  Quebec,  then 
called  Stada  Cona.  He  tlien  went 
up  the  river  in  his  pinnace  and  boats, 
uitil,  on  the  3d  of  October,  he  reached 
the  inland,  which,  from  its  hil],  he 
ealLed  Mont  Royal,  now  Montreal. 
In  1540,  the  French  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition with  the  Signor  de  Robeval, 
commissioned  by  Francis  as  Viceroy 
in  Canada.  The  French  are  bad 
colonists,  and  the  chief  result  of  their 
settlement  on  tlie  coast  was  to  teach 
the  use  of  fire-arms  to  the  Indians  in 
the  north, — a  fatal  present,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
those  unfortunate  barbarians.  Quebec 
was  founded  in  1608.  In  fourteen 
years  aAer,  its  population  had  not 
amounted  to  fifty  souls. 

France  has  been  alternately  the 
sopport  and  the  scourge  of  Rome. 
At  this  period  she  was  governed  by 
Richelieu.  Ho  formed  a  company  of 
elergy  and  laity,  called  the  Company, 
composed  of  a  hundred  partners. 
The  leading  object  was  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians  to  Popery  ;  the  second 
the  fur  trade,  and  the  old  dream  of  a 
passage  to  China.  This  was  the 
most  liberal  of  all  donatives,  if  the 
King  had  known  what  he  was  giving 
away  ;  for  it  conveyed  the  soil  of  Ca- 
*  nada,  with  the  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
to  the  Company,  on  Uie  simple  ac- 
knowledgment of  fealty  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  presentation  of  a  crown 
of  gold  at  each  new  accession  to  tho 
throne.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
principles  of  Popery  were  exhibited 
to  their  usual  extent,  in  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  Protestants  and  otlicr 
heretics,  and  all  Jews  from  the  colony. 
By  the  peace  of  1632  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  a  peace  which  as 
strongly  marked  Britisli  ignorance  as 
French  inactivity,  the  great  provinces 
of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape 
Breton,  were  ceded  to  France.  In 
1663,  from  the  feebleness  and  mis- 

fovemment  of  the  Company,  the 
rench  King,  by  the  adfice  of  Colbert, 
erected  the  Canadas  into  a  Royal 
Government,  encouraged  his  disband- 
ed soldiers  to  make  settlements,  and 
gave  estates  to  their  officers,  with  land 
Qoder  the  feudal  tenure  to  the  Boldiers, 
a  form  of  property  which  still  sub- 
Mte,  Th0  cruekieM  perpetrated  on 
ibe  Indian^  produced  desperate  rcfa- 
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liation  ;  and  to  prevent  surprises,  the 
government  ordered  that  tlio  settle- 
ments   should   be  concentrated  ;    no 
lands  being  allowed  to  be  cultivated, 
but  such  as  were  near  each   other. 
This  accounts  fur  the  peculiar  mili- 
tary  style  of  tho   French    Canadian 
townships,  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
why  the  south-west  frontier  has  been 
nearly  deserted,  and  as  such  constantly 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  that 
most  encroaching  of  all  powers,  the 
United  States,     in  1682,  the  Missis- 
sippi was  descended  to  the  sea  by  the 
French,  who  took  nominal  po&scbMon 
of  all  the  countries  watered  by  that 
great  river,  and  in  honour  of  Louis 
XIV.,  called  it  Louisiana.     For  half 
a  century  the  jealousies  of  the  French 
and  English  colonists  produced   fre- 
quent hostilities,  hostilities  as  obscure 
as  they  were  criminal,  and  as  worth- 
less as  thoy  were  either.     But  it   is 
remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
portant consequences  which  may  ariso 
from  slight  events,  that  tiiose  attacks 
on  the  British  produced  the  Conven- 
tion at  Albany,  in  July,  17o4,  when 
Franklin    proposed    a  plan  for  the 
union  of  the  States,  and  the  levy  of 
men  and  money  to  resist  the  French. 
This  plan  was  finally  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Union.  The  Seven  Years'  War 
fixed  the  attention   of  Europe   onco 
more  upon    Canada.     In    1756,   tho 
Marquis   de   Montcalm,  a  major-ge- 
neral in  the  service,  and  an  oliicer  of 
high   character,  was  seiit   out   with 
large  reinforcements.     He  fell  on  iho 
British  forJs,  feebly  garrisoned,  t.nd 
unprepared   to   resist  so  powerful  a 
force.     The  troops  and  colonists  wcro 
defeated,  and  they  returned  with  licarly 
2000  prisoners.     Tho  French  can  bo 
remarkably   courteous    on    ccc:;sion, 
yet  no  soldiery  have  ever    exhibited 
more  startling  instances  of  a  sudden 
changfe  from  courtesy   to  mass&crc. 
Whether  Montcalm  felt  himself  em- 
barrassed by  the  number  of  his  jiri- 
soners,  or  was  detcrniineil  to  stiiko 
terror  by  bloody  execution,  he  sufl'ered 
his  Indian   allies  to  Aill  upon  those 
brave  men,  unarmed  as  they  were,  and 
on  the   faith   of  capitulation.      Tho 
whole  2000  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood.     Perhaps  no   act  of  national 
barbarity  was  ever  unvisited  by  judi- 
cial vengeance.     TU\%  ?icX  cc\^X.  ^VvvcvV.- 
calm  his  life  ;  Y\\»  axiu^^  VVvi  \^>?»  ^^ 
their  honour,  awd  Ytvawc  \3cve\^i^*  ^^ 
the  Canadas  for  e'ver. 
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of  British  Council  to  Canada^  to  rouse 
the  national  indignation  to  second  the 
Government,  and  to  enable  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  then  Prime  Minister, 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
of  the  French  Colonies  in  North  A- 
'  merica. 

In  1759,  Canada  was  invaded  in 
three  quarters.  Eight  thousand  men, 
destined  for  the  attack  on  Quebec, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  the 
memorable  Wolfe.  Montcalm  had 
about  thirteen  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing militia  and  Indians.  The  first 
attack  of  the  British  on  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Montmorency  failed,  with  the 
loss  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  second  da- 
ring  attempt  was  to  throw  the  army  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham  above  the  city. 
The  soldiers  had  to  climb  up  the  pre- 
cipice by  the  shrubs  and  roots  of  trees 
growing  amongst  the  rocks,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December, 
17(^9  the  French  General  was  asto- 
nished by  seeing  the  British  line  drawn 
up  within  sight  of  Quebec.  Mont- 
calm instantly  advanced  to  the  attack  ; 
he  has  been  charged  with  rashness  in 
encountering  this  hazard,  but  he  was  a 
brave  soldier  with  a  high  reputation 
at  stake,  and  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned, if  suffering  liimself  to  be  en- 
closed within  lib  own  walls,  and  in- 
sulted by  an  inferior  force,  would  not 
have*  tarnished  hb  character  with  the 
suspicious  and  haughty  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles. Ho  marched  out  instantly, 
without  waiting  for  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  men  which  he  had  detached 
on  observation.  It  is  remarkable  to 
us,  who  have  lived  in  an  age  where  ar- 
tillery formed  the  great  arm  of  war, 
that  this  battle  was  fought  almost 
irhoUy  without  artillery,  the  French 
having  but  two  guns,  and  the  English 
but  one  of  small  calibre,  which  the 
sailors  had  dragged  up  the  precipice 
with  ropes.  But  the  Britbh  weapon 
is  the  bayonet,  and  with  that  in  their 
hands  they  never  have  been  beaten  on 
fair  ground.  Both  generab  exposed 
themselves  gallantly,  and  both  fell ; 
Montcalm  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
column  ;  Wolfe  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  grenadiers,  receiving  three  suc- 
cessive wounds  in  the  wrist,  in  the 
groin,  and  the  mortal  one  in  his  breast. 
As  ho  lay  on  the  ground,  he  heard  the 
cry,  "  they  nm,  they  run."  "  Who 
run  ?'' he  asked.  "  The  French,"  was 
the  answer.  ''  Then  I  die  contented/* 
were  his  words  as  he  expired.     The 
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battle  cost  the  English  six  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  the  French  fifteen 
hundred.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  capitulation  of  Quebec.  The 
Peace  of  1763  extinguished  all  the 
pretensions  of  France  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scoda. 

The  Government  of  the  British  Co- 
lonies and  Conquests  has  always  been 
gentle ;  every  privilege  consistent  with 
public  quiet  has  been  uniformly  grant- 
ed, and  large  contributions  from  Eng- 
land, in  support  of  the  local  expendi- 
ture, have  habitually  relieved  the 
Colonists  of  the  heavier  taxation. 
But  in  Canada  this  lenity  was  pushed 
to  a  length  which  has  finally  resulted 
in  alienation.  The  first  policy  of  any 
country  should  be  to  make  its  con- 
quests a  part  of  itself,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  recollections  of  their  former  state, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
to  be  separated  no  more ;  this  effect 
b  to  be  produced  only  by  a  connexion 
in  language,  religion,  and  constitution. 
The  Britbh  Government  neglected  the 
whole  three,  and  the  Canadians  remain, 
French,  Papists,  and  feudalists,  to  this 
hour.  By  these  means  they  have  al- 
ways continued  a  separate  people,  still 
regarding  themselves  as  connected  with 
the  country  of  the  original  settlers, 
imbibing  French  politics  from  the  cra- 
dle, and  retaining  the  hereditary  anti- 
pathy to  England.  Violence,  of  course, 
is  bad  policy.  But  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, at  the  period  of  their  conquest,*^ 
to  have  insbted  on  making  British  law, 
language,  and  religion,  paramount  in 
the  country  ;  and  all  this  would  have 
been  accomplished  within  a  genera- 
tion by  the  simple  adoption  of  our 
language  in  all  public  proceedings, 
encouraging  its  use  among  the  rising 
population,plantingTrotestantchurch- 
es  in  the  principal  districts,  and  enu 
ring  the  people  to  the  safe,  clear, 
and  ppwerful  operation  of  British 
law. 

The  British  conquest  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  Canadas.  As  in 
every  country  where  Britain  has  ob- 
tained the  unquestioned  supremacy, 
commerce,  cultivation,  justice,  and 
security  followed .  The  Canadas,  while 
under  the  French  Government,  had 
been  proverbial  for  misfortune.  No- 
thing prospered  with  them.  France, 
harshly,  haughtily,  and  ignorantly  go- 
verned at  home,  was  always  the  worst 
mothoT  oi  eoVome^.    ^^^^w,  though 
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Canadian  Christmas,  they  could  sec 
nothing  but  an  expanse  of  snow ;  the 
storm  had  continued  to  fall  during  the 
ni.i?ht,  and  the  dead  were  covered  by 
this  one  vast  winding  sheet.  On  re- 
moving the  snow,  the  fallen  Ameri- 
cans were  found,  and  among  ihem 
Montgomery,  who  had  died  sword  in 
hand.  This  failure  finished  the  siege. 
The  Americans  withdrew  to  some  dis- 
tance, kept  up  the  semblance  of  a 
blockade,  and  finally,  in  May,  with- 
drew. 

The  Americans  for  two  years  made 
repeated  attacks  on  Canada ;  they  al- 
most universally  returned  with  dis- 
grace. A  frontier  of  ItJOO  miles  long 
could  not  be  protected  by  the  handful  of 
British  troops  in  the  Canadas,  amount- 
ing to  scarcely  4000  men,  nor  by  the 
Canadian  militia,  scattered  among  the 
little  towns  of  a  wilderness,  extending 
as  far  as  from  Paris  to  Moscow,  and  as 
unpeopled  as  a  Russian  desert.  The 
Americans,  of  course,  took  some  of 
the  defenceless  towns,  but  all  their  in- 
vasions finally  concluded  in  defeat, 
and  in  a  glad  escape  across  the  St 
Lawrence.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  Canadas  that  at  this  period  they 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  General 
Sir  George  Prevost,  an  oflBcer  who 
seemed  to  think  that  no  battle  should 
be  fought  where  there  was  a  chance 
of  opposition,  and  that  to  carry  his 
troops  safe  oif  the  field  was  the  chief 
business  of  a  general.  Sir  George 
Prevost's  last  display,  where,  at  the 
head  of  eleven  thousand  men, — troops 
trained  under  Wellington,  and  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  veterans  of  France 
fly  before  them, — he  retreated  from  the 
front  of  an  American  post,  garrisoned 
by  but  fifteen  hundred  regulars,  settled 
the  public  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Sir  George  was  shortly  after  ordered 
to  return  home,  but  before  the  affairs 
of  his  governorship  could  bo  brought 
before  the  public  he  died.  The  naval 
war  in  its  commencement  was  unlucky 
on  the  part  of  England.  By  the  most 
singular  oversight  no  preparation  was 
made  by  the  British  naval  authorities 
to  blockade  the  American  harbours  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  In 
•  consequence,  their  cruisers  escaped  to 
make  havoc  amongst  the  British  mer- 
chantmen. Several  of  the  British  fri- 
gates were  taken,  but  the  wonder  was 
at  an  end  when  the  inequality  of  force 
was  known,  the  Americans  habitually 
rat'mg^  their  vcssch  below  the  truth. 
T/ius,  tbo  nom'mal  thirty  gun  frigate 


generally  carried  ten  or  a  dozen  guns 
above  the  number,  while  the  forty- 
eight  gun  frigate,  in  size,  strength,  and 
guns,  was  little  less  than  a  British  sixty* 
four.  But  when  this  most  disingenu- 
ous contrivance  was  discovered,  the 
natural  remedy  was  applied.  Heavier 
frigates  were  sent  from  the  British 
ports,  the  American  cruisers  were 
chased  into  their  harbours,  and  the 
action  of  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake, 
in  which  the  former  captured  her  an- 
tagonist in  eleven  minutes,  and  cap- 
tured her  by  boarding,  settled  the 
question  of  the  true  superiority. 

In  touching  on  this  great  subject^ 
some  slight  notice  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  naturally  be  expected.  So 
far  as  it  is  ascertained,  the  geological 
structure  of  Upper  Canada  exhibits  a 
granite  country,  accompanied  with 
calcareous  rocks  of  a  soft  texture,  and 
in  horizontal  strata.  That  the  whole 
country  has  been  subjected  to  violent 
physical  convulsions,  is  evident  from 
the  singular  contortions  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  immense  chasms  found  in  the 
mountains,  from  the  indications  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  the  vast  masses 
of  rocks  on  the  sQrface  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitrification .  Earthquakes 
are  rare,  but  have  been  terrible.  An 
earthquake,  in  1663,  convulsed  Que- 
bec and  the  surrounding  country  to 
an  extent  of  600  miles  by  300.  Thus 
an  extent  of  180,000  square  miles,  or 
about  three  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  was  heaved  up  at  once  ;  such 
are  the  measureless  powers  of  nature. 
The  quantity  of  good  soil  in  Canada 
is  proportionate  to  that  of  any  other 
country  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  best  lands  are  those  on 
which  the  hardest  pieces  of  timber  are 
found,  such  as  the  oak  and  maple,  &c. 
The  soil  in  some  places  is  singularly 
fertile.  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  an 
acre  are  a  frequent  produce.  In  some 
instances  even  a  hundred  bushels  have 
been  produced.  The  country  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  which  has  been 
called  the  fag  end  of  the  world,  has 
been  yet  nearly  untried.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  dreary  and  wild,  an  alternation 
of  swamp  and  sand,  the  winter  exces- 
sive; strong  whisky  is  frozen  to  the 
consistence  of  honey.  But  the  sum- 
mers, like  those  of  all  northern  regions, 
are  often  intensely  hot.  When  man 
is  once  settled  there,  the  wilderness 
itself  will  undergo  a  change,  the 
swamps  will  bo  drained,  the  sands  co- 
vered wil\i  coTu.  \V\ll\  these  changeg 
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the  climate  iUelf  will  be  changed. 
With  iTon,  coals,  and  man,  all  things 
may  bo  accomplished  in  any  country 
of  the  globe.  Tho  soil  of  Lppcr  Ca- 
nada ia  chiefly  composed  of  brown 
clay  and  loam,  intermixed  with  marl ; 
iron,  copper,  and  coal,  are  to  be  found, 
with  all  the  other  common  minerals  of 
Europe.  It  is  conceived  that  the  en- 
tire of  Upper  Canada  has,  subsequent- 
ly to  the  deluge,  been  one  great  lake, 
in  which  the  mountains  were  islands. 
The  waters  of  the  lakes  themselves  have 
been  evidently  subsiding  within  human 
memory,  and  though  there  seems  to  be 
a  provision,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, for  their  perpetual  existence, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  also  a  provision 
for  the  future  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  increase  of  the  dry  land. 
The  climate  of  the  Canadas,  of  course, 
varies  as  the  country  ranges  from  the 
south  to  tho  north.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
cold,  but  the  sky  is  clear,  the  sun 
bright  even  in  winter,  and  the  air 
headthy.  In  the  north  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, snow  begins  in  November,  but 
seldom  continues  long  on  the  ground 
till  December,  when  the  actual  winter 
begins,  and  the  snow,  several  feet 
deep,  remiuns  on  the  ground  nearly 
till  May.  Tho  degree  of  frost  during 
this  period  is  startling  to  our  £uro- 
])ean  ears.  Its  usual  range  for  the 
four  months  from  December,  is  from 
23  to  32  below  zero,  or  64  below  the 
freezing  point.  Twenty  is  tho  ave- 
rage. In  17i)0,  Mercury  froze  at 
(Quebec.  The  limc-btone  rocks  are 
often  split  by  the  frost.  During  the 
peculiarly  cold  nights,  the  forests 
'  groan  and  crack  with  the  expansion 
of  their  vessel?',  as  if  they  wore  cutting 
down  by  innumerable  axes.  But  on 
a  change  of  wiud  to  tho  southward, 
the  weather  is  ovcrcasN  the  atmos- 
phero  becomes  damp,  fog  and  snow 
follow,  and  the  thermometer  rises. 
Vet  such  is  the  elasticity  of  man,  that 
this  season,  which  would  seem  to  put 
an  end  to  all  human  occupation,  and 
even  to  be  fatal  to  human  life,  is  the 
grand  holiday  of  Canada.  Every 
man  prepares  lus  sleigh  or  cariolo ;  all 
business  is  at  an  end,  and  amusement, 
or  rather  amusements  of  every  kind, 
become  the  great  business  of  life. 
Friends  wlio  have  not  seen  each  ether 
for  the  half-year  before,  now  renew 
llii'ir  iutercour.'^e.  Balls  and  ciinuors 
follow  in  rapiii  succu^it.'n.  Pionic 
parties  aro  given  ui  all  iUrcciiom, 
The  saow- storm  wn/ Uuck  tlum  in*, 


but  it  renews  the  face  of  the  country 
with  a  fresh  covering,  and  those  sons 
and  daughters  of  gaiety  fly  at  full 
speed  over  an  unobstructed  land»cape, 
with  a  delight  actually  enhanced  by 
the  severity  of  the  season.  But  tra- 
velling over  tho  rivers  and  lakes  is 
sometimes  hazardous.  Even  in  the 
severest  frost,  there  are  weak  places 
to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  ice> 
which  the  moment  they  are  touched 
by  the  sleigh  give  way,  and  carry 
down  the  horse,  the  vehicle,  and  au 
that  it  contains.  In  general,  how- 
ever, those  weak  places  are  of  small 
size,  and  if  a  moment  is  allowed,  the 
driver  jumps  on  the  strong  ice,  seizes 
tho  rope,  which,  in  contemplation  of 
such  accidents,  is  round  every  horse's 
neck,  and  drags  him  from  the  water* 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  establish- 
ed way  of  escape  on  those  occasions,  is 
to  begin  by  strangling  the  horse.  As 
soon  as  the  noose  is  drawn  tight  and 
his  windpipe  thus  stopped,  the  horse 
becomes  motionless,  floats  on  his  side, 
and  is  easily  dragged  to  the  solid  ice, 
where,  on  the  noose  being  opened, 
respiration  soon  returns,  and  tho  horse 
in  a  few  minutes  is  galloping  away  as 
spiritedly  as  ever,  while  if  he  had  been 
suflered  to  struggle,  ho  would  only 
have  exhausted  himself  and  Anally 
sunk.  This  accident  and  this  reco- 
very has  been  known  to  occur  so 
much  as  three  times  a  day  to  the  same 
horse.  But  travelling  on  the  frozen 
lakes  is  more  dangerous  still,  from 
vust  rifts  which  run  from  side  to  side, 
from  one  to  six  feet  broad.  Tho  dri- 
vers, when  they  see  no  other  mode  of 
passing,  sometimes  make  the  despe- 
rate attempt  to  bring  up  the  horse  at 
full  gallop,  and  leap  across,  sleigh  and 
all.  A  slip  here  is  all  but  inevitable 
ruin.  A  still  more  formidable  dan- 
ger, however,  arises  from  tho  snow- 
storm. A  snow-fall  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  furious  gale  of  wind, 
which,  while  the  air  is  tilled  with  the 
snow,  covers  all  tracks,  obliterates  all 
land  marks,  and  leaves  the  traveller 
helpless  and  bewildered  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  funned  desert. 

About  once  iu  ten  years  tho  St 
Lawrence  is  compK'tcly  frozen  across 
at  Quebec.  This  is  au  event  of  pecu- 
liar rejoicing.  Booths  are  erected,  a 
fair  is  held,  Bleii;h  races  are  establith- 
rd,  and  the  country  people  biing  their 
frizen  provisions  acrofe*  ibtt  v*«»-t  ^x 
iee  bridge,  &&  \t  \a  V^tia^^*  VBi  ^\vi)^ 
abuucuuice. 
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Provisions  in  the  Canadas  are  easily 
preserved  by  the  help  of  the  frost. 
At  the  first  settine  in  of  winter^  the 
farmer  houses  all  his  cattle,  shecp>  and 
poultry,  and  kills  all  those  that  are  for 
use  during  the  ensuing  six  months. 
They  are  exposed  to  the  frost  for  a 
.short  time,  and  then  packed  in  casks 
urith  snow  to  preserve  them  from  the 
air.     When  required  for  use,  they  are 
thawed  with  cold  water;  salt  is  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.     During  April, 
the  coming  of  the  summer  begins  to 
be  felt,  and  by  the  first  week  in  May 
the  snow  has  all  disappeared  in  the 
country  round   Quebec.      At   Mon- 
treal, the  disappearance  is  nearly  three 
weeks  earlier.     From  Quebec  down- 
wards, the  St  Lawrence  is  'not  frozen 
over,  but  is  choked  with  vast  frag- 
ments of  ice.     Tho  summer  begins 
about  the  middle  of  May,  ushered  in 
by  moderate  rains ;  but  in  June,  July, 
and   August  the  heat  suddenly  in- 
creases, and  at  intervals  becomes  op- 
prcssive,  the    thermometer    ranging 
from  80  to  95  in  tho  shade ;  the  aver- 
age heat  is  75.     But  the  clearing  of 
the  country  since  1818,  partial  as  it 
has  been,  is  said  to  have  already  pro- 
duced a  visible  change  in  the  climate 
in  shortening  the  winters.     On  the 
whole,  the  climate  is  favourable  to 
life.     The  air  is  so  dry  that  metals 
rust  but  slightly,  even  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  lakes.     Thus  iron  bolts 
are  used  in  ship-building  instead  of 
copper.       As  the  country  becomes 
more  populous  the   climate  becomes 
milder.      With  tho  draining  of  the 
swamps,  the  agues  naturally  disap- 
pear.    Tho  peasantry  are  generally 
active,    robust,  and  healthy ;    their 
cheeks  exhibit  the  rose,  which  is  so 
seldom  to  be  seen  out  of  England,  and 
their  whole  appearance  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  sickly  physiogno- 
my of  the  man  of  the  States. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by 
the  census  of  1831,  was  for  tho  Que- 
bec district,  151,085 ;  for  the  Mont- 
real distrity,  290,050  ;  for  the  Three 
Rivers  district,  56,570.  The  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Canada  in  1833  was 
.  296,544,  having  made  an  increase  of 
nearly  150,000  in  ten  years,  an  in- 
crease which  is  now  rapidly  progres- 
sive by  annual  emigrations  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

The  tenures  of  land  in  Lower  Ca- 

jDada  form  an  important  feature  in 

the  general  description  of  the  country. 

TAe  Srst  French  settlers  brought  with 


them  the  habits  of  the  feudal  law. 
When  the  King  adopted  the  settle- 
ment, he,  as  the  feudal  lord,  granted 
to  nobles,  respectable  families,  and 
oflBcers  of  his  army,  large  tracts  of 
land,  as  seignories  to  be  held  immedi- 
ately from  the  King  as  fiefs,  on  con- 
dition of  the  seignors  rendering  homage 
on  accession  to  their  property.     On 
the  decease  of  the  seignor,  his  eldest 
sou  takes  the  chateau,  and  if  there  are 
more  than  two  sons,  half  the  lands. 
Where  there  arc  but  two,  the  eldest 
takes  the  chateau  with  two  thirds  of 
the  land.      He  has  a  portion,   also, 
of  all  the  fisheries  on  the  estate,  re- 
ceives fines  on  all  transfers  of  property, 
is  empowered  to  fell  timber,  and  in 
return,  is  generally  bound  to  open 
roads  for  the  people  through  his  estate, 
and  to  provide  mills  for  grinding  the 
corn.     Custom  is  every  thing,  and  the 
habitans,  as  the   French   Canadians 
call  themselves,  are  so  much  attached 
to  this  species  of  patriarchal  depen- 
dence, that  they  have  seldom  availed 
themselves  of  the  free  soccage  tenure, 
which  leaves  the  farmer  unshackled 
by  any  conditions  whatever,  but  those 
of  obedience  to  the  King,  and  allegi- 
ance to  tho  laws.     The  soccage  ten- 
ure was  introduced  by  the  British  con- 
quest in  1759,  from  which  period  the 
British  grants  in  Canada  have  amount- 
ed to  seven  millions  of  acres,  while  the 
old  feudal  grants  amounted  to  the  vast 
number  of  nearly  cloven  millions.  By 
the   Militia   Act  of  Lower  Canada, 
every  man  from  18  to  60  is  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  with  the  usual  ex- 
ceptions  of  the    clergy,  physicians, 
schoolmasters,  &c.     The  ofiicers  are 
appointed  by  Government.     In  18*27, 
the  return  of  the  militia  was  93^000  in 
Lower  Canada.     Tho  regular  troops 
in  both  the  Canadas  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  revolt  were  unfortu- 
nately less  than  4000  men.     The  re- 
turn of  the  enrolled  militia  in  Upper 
Canada  was  sixty  regiments,  amount- 
ing to  about  50,000  men.     The  taxes 
are  singularly  light  in  the  Canadas. 

The  whole  revenue  raised  in  both, 
is  about  L. 300,000  a-year,  and  as  the 
population  already  amount  to  900,000, 
the  taxation  is  less  than  seven  and  six- 
pence a>head.  The  Englishman  may 
fairly  wish  that  ho  could  exchange 
burdens  with  a  people,  who  yet  are 
pictured  by  their  demagogues  as 
groaning  under  all  kinds  of  grievances. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  British  Go- 
\eniment  "^^y^  ^\xec\X>j  xck^t^  Wsasl 
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1j.200jOOO  a-vear  for  troops  and  pub-  and  about  two  hundred  rectors  and  yi- 
lie  works  in  Canada.     Again,  in  addi-  cars.    The  Romish  clergy  receive  the 
tion  to  thby  she  taxes  herself  to  the  twenty- sixth  part  of  all  the  grain  raised 
amount  of  a  million  and  a-half  a-year«  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their  incomes 
in  the  purchase  of  Canadian  timber,  average  L.300a-year,  which,  when  we 
in  preference  to  the  cheaper  and  bet-  are  to  remember  that  they  have  no 
ter  material  from  the  Baltic,  for  the  families  to   maintain,  no  widows  to 
express  purpose  of  sustaining  the  com-  provide  for,  aiid  no  children  to  cdu- 
merce  of  the   Canadian  population,  cate,  places  them  at  full  six  times  the 
Yet  all  these  boons  go  for  nothing  income  of  the  Protestant  clergyman.  . 
with  faction.     The  insolence  of  the  The  bishop's  income  arises  from  some 
demagogues^  excited  by  the  indolence  lands,  and  from  L.  1000  a-year  actually 
of  the  most  contemptible,  unlucky,  and  paid  by  the  English  Government ;  in 
un-English  Cabinet  that  the  country  fact,  a  direct  premium  upon  what  that 
has  ever  seen,  urges  the  colonies  into  Government  pronounces  and  believes  to 
the  mad  attempt  to  separate  from  the  be  a  corrupt  and  imscriptural  religion. 
mother  country.     The  attempt  has  to  In  Upper  Canada  the  same  extraordi- 
ali  appearance  ffidled,  but  it  will  be  re-  nary  principle  is  pursued.     The  Re- 
newed, and,nothing  but  the  restoration  mish  priesthood  are  salaried  to  the 
of  a  vigorous  government,  that  dis-  amount  of  L.50  each;  and  their  bishop 
daina  alike  to  be  bearded  by  treason  at  Toronto  receives  a  pension  of  L. 500 
and  to  desert  loyalty,  will  secure  the  a  year  I  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
prosperity   of  our  transatlantic   cm-  Protestantism,  thus  neglected,  should 
pire.  suffer,  or  that  the  Government  whicb^ 
The  religious  establishment  of  Ca-  for  political  objects,  thus  short-sight- 
nada  gives  a  painful  evidence  of  the  na-  edly  and  criminally  lends  its  aid  to  the 
tional  neglect  of  an  interest,  in  its  own  support  of  what  in  all  its  most  solemn 
nature  the  highest  of  all,  and  on  which,  acts  it  declares  to  be  a  superstition^ 
even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  should  sec  its  vigour  thrown  away,  its 
allegiance  of  the  colonics  will  finally  best  intentions  repelled,  and  all  its  ef- 
depend.      The  population  of  Lower  forts  to  sustain  the  rights  and  interests 
Canada  consists,  by  the  last  returns,  of  England  in  those  vast  regions  met 
of  about  600,000  souls.      Of  these  by  ill-success,  discontent,  and  rebel- 
about  160,000  are  English  and  Pro-  lion.     We  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
testants,  a  number  increasing  every  the  head  of  any  man  for  his  religion, 
hour,  while  that  of  the  French  Cana-  but  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  enlighten- 
dians  makes  no  progress  by  emigra-  ed  government,  as  of  an  honest  one,  to 
tion  from  Europe.     Will  it  be  believ-  scorn  the  false  aid  that  may  be  given 
ed  that  the  Church  of  England  has  to  policy  by'tho  compromis^e  of  truth, 
left  all  tbis  growing  populatiou  to  the     Let  the  Romish  priesthood  receive  the 
care>  or  rather  to  the  negligence  of  a  tithes,  and  the  dues  which  their  con- 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  a  lately  appointed  gregations  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  forty  clergy-  to  them.     But  a  British   Protestant 
men,  the  number  of  churches  being     Government  cannot  contribute  to  the 
little  more  than  thirty !    In    Upper    religion  of    Rome   without  a  great 
Canada*  where  the  population  is  al-     national  crime, 
most  wholly  English  and  Protestant,         The  constitution  of  the  colonies,  at 
the  established  clergy  are  also  little    all  times  a  matter  of  high  considera- 
more  than  forty,  with  two  Archdea^    tion,  becomes  now  doubly  so,  from  its 
cons  of  Toronto  and  Kingston.     But    forming  the  direct  ground  of  charge 
there  are  scattered  through  the  pro-    against  the  British  Government.  The 
vinces  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian    original  French  constitution  was  that  ■ 
Church,  with  various  sectarian  preach-     of  France,  despotic  ;    the  Governor 
era.     The  incomes  of  the  Established    and  his  Council  were  the  disposers  of 
clei^  are  miserable,  scarcely  exceed-     every  thing.     Soon  after  the  British 
ingfrom  L.50  to  L.  130  each.  The  two     conquest  a  constitution  was  given,  in 
archdeacons  have  L.300  each,  about     1774,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Cana- 
the  earnings  of  a  thriving  carpenter,     da,  and  appointing  a  Governor,  with 
The  Romish  Establishment  stands  in     a  Council  of  not  less  than  seventeen, 
8trikingcontrast,whether  as  to  number    with  power  to  frame  laws,  but  not  to 
or  revenue.     The  Romish  Bishop  of    lay  on  taxes.     The  En^Us^  ^x\\sx^<«l 
Lower  Canada  has   two   coadjutor-    law  wasmtiod^ice^t '^xqVy^^^)  Vsrfi- 
bkJu^underbim,  four  vican-genenl,    ever>  that  m  a!l\  coixVra^^tXfi^x&a^XKi^i 
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recourse  should  bo  had  to  tho  old 
French  Canadian  law»  and  securing  all 
its  privileges  to  the  Romish  religion 
in  tne  province.  By  an  improvement 
of  this  constitution  in  1791,  called 
Lord  Grcnville's  Act,  tho  Cauadas 
were  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  provinces.  Lower  Canada 
was  suhjccted  to  a  Governor,  and 
Executive  Council  of  eleven  members, 
appointed  by  tlie  Crown,  similar  to 
the  British  Privy  Council — a  Lfjis^ 
lafive  C'ouucil,  appointed  by  manda- 
mus from  the  Crown,  forming  the 
Second  Estate,  and  now  amounting  to 
thirty-four— and  a  liepresetUative  As- 
sembly, or  Third  Estite,  consisting 
of  members  for  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  the  counties.  Thus, 
the  Provinci^d  Legislature  consbts  of 
the  Sovereign,  acting  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  thirty-four,  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  eighty-eight  persons, 
elected  for  four  years  by  electors  pos- 
sessing property  to  the  value  of  forty 
^  shillings  sterling,  in  the  towns  to  tho 
yearly  value  of  L.5,  or  paying  rent 
to  the  amount  of  L.IO.  Among  the 
eighty  electors  about  uinc-tenths  are 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  Gover- 
nor, in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign, 
has  tho  right  of  a.«sembling,  proro- 
guinjc,  and  dissolving  the  two  Houses  ; 
which  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  a-ycar.  The  Assembly  is  em- 
powered to  make  laws  for  the  order 
and  peace  of  the  provinces.  He  gives 
the  royal  sanction  to  the  bills  of  tho 
two  Houses,  or  withholds  it  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  Government 
since  1791  has  been  also  adminbtered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  Executive 
and  LegibLitive  Councib,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Executive 
consisting  of  six  members  chosen  by 
the  Crown.  The  Governor  of  Lower 
Canada  is  Governor-general  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America/ 
and  Commander  in- Chief  of  all  the 
forces. 

Of  the  source  of  the  late  disturb- 
ances but  little  now  requires  to  bo 
said.  The  leaders  have  shown  that 
their  claims  for  additional  privileges, 
and  tiieir  complaints  of  Britbh  injuries, 
were  nothing  more  tlian  the  common 
preti*xts  of  a  gang  of  scoundrels  for 
rebellion.  They  were  determined  to 
inuke  the  experiment  of  a  separation 
from  England,  that  they  might  make 
themselves  the  boldcrg  of  all  power, 
raises  forfuncf  out  of  the  plunder  of 


Government  and  people,  and  establish 
their  own  gross,  insolent,  and  crimi- 
Dal  authority  as  robbers,  governors, 
BXid  presidents  of  the  new  Union.  The 
recklessness  and  villany  of  this  design 
encountered  without  hesitation  the 
certainty  of  a  vast  effusion  of  civil 
blood ;  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  fami« 
lies ;  and  tlie  more  than  probable  sei« 
zure  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  its  exhaustion,  by  that  most 
ffrasping  of  all  governments,  the 
United  States.  But  what  was  all  thU 
hideous  prospect  to  the  glory  of  Mr 
Papineau,  a  patriot,  who  has  shown 
himself  a  poltroon  on  the  first  occa- 
sion ;  has  deserted  the  wretched  peo- 
ple whom  he  inflamed  into  revolt,  and 
if  not  already  seized  by  tardy  justice, 
and  hanging  on  the  nrst  tree  as  a 
warning  to  his  fellow-traitors,  is  pro- 
bably skulking  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  of  agitation  in  Canada  is 
the  counterpart  of  agitation  in  Ireland. 
Every  day  fabricated  its  grievance. 
Conciliation  was  foolbhly  practised, 
until  grievance-making  was  an  esta- 
blished trade.  Every  characterless 
vagabond,  every  bankrupt,  every  brief- 
less barrister  out  of  a  population  over- 
loaded with  lawyers, — for  in  the  Cana^ 
das  there  are  no  less  than  nearly  500, — 
endeavouring  to  live  by  litigation  when 
they  can,  and  by  patriotism  when  they 
cannot,  started  in  the  trade.  They 
obtained  a  factious  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  Their  first  grie- 
vance was  the  independence  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  -  This,  which  had 
been,  like  the  House  of  Peers,  intend- 
ed as  a  check  on  the  hasty  mbrule  of 
the  Lower  House,  they  insisted  on 
making  elective ;  just  as  the  Radicals 
insist  on  making  the  House  of  Peers 
elective,  and  for  tlie  same  purpose  of 
revolution.  They  next  demanded  an 
unconditional  control  over  the  reve- 
nues, a  part  of  which  was  originally 
Crown  property.     Thb  demand  was 

? giddily  conceded,  without  providing 
or  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries, 
the  Governor,  the  judges,  and  others 
essential  to  public  order.  The  fruit 
of  this  folly  was,  that,  immediately 
after,  the  Government  was  compelled 
to  pay  those  persons  by  a  loan  from 
the  military  chest,  a  loan  which  the 
Papineau  party  of  course  laughed  at, 
and  refused  to  discharge. 

But  the  greater  evil  was  in  the  in- 
creased insolence  of  the  pretended  pa- 
triots, wVvo,  &Aii\i\k^  tUatthe  more  they 
asked,  tl^e  moie  i&«^  ^ott  \^^\)Exxsv<ev«»^ 
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tbe  GoYernment  was  actually  rendered  sufficient  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec  ? 

1  cipher^  and  M.   Papineau  was  the  Why,  in  short,  the  royal  authority  in 

Tirtual  master  of  Lower  Canada.  The  this  great  colony,  and  with  it  the  lives 

true  difficulty,  at  last,  was  to  find  a  and  properties  of  so  many  thousand 

plausible  grievance.      But  falsehood  British  settlers,  was  left  to  the  merest 

was  no  longer  required.     With  the  chance  of  instant  ruin  ?    The  meeting 

inflation  of  conscious  power,  the  inso-  of  Parliament  will  give  our  rcpreseu- 

lenceof  the  conspirators  became  bound-  tatives  the  opportunity  of  asking  those 

less*  and  it  was  publicly  and  univer-  questions.      Lord  Glenelg   must    be 

sally  declared  that  the  subjection  of  compelled  to  give  a  reason  for  a  con- 

the  Canadas  to  the  mother  country  duct  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 

was  altogether  an  intolerable  burden^  the  most  measureless,  unuccountablei 

that  the  model  of  the  Republic  within  and  unjustifiable  neglect.     But  what- 

sight  was  the  one  thing  desirable,  and  ever  may  be  the  weakness  and  indo- 

tbat  England  herself  was  the  yrteia/ire.  Icnec  of   this    mo&t  inactive  of  all 

How  was  it  that  this  language  was  ministers,   the  evil   and  the  puni&h- 

endurcd  at  home?  that  the  ruffians  who  ment  too  must  be  followed  nigher. 

used  It  were  not  brought  to  trial  and  What  must  be  the  spirit  of  a  Cabinet 

punished,  and  that  the  equal  ruffians  to  which  the  despatches  of  Lord  Cos- 

who  abetted  it  in  England  were  not  ford,  garbled  as  they  arc,  coloured  by 

thrownintothehandsof  the  Attorney-  tho  feeblene&s  of  that  noble  Radical 

General  for  the  same  purpose  ?     Is  it  and  contemptible  Governor,  and  evi- 

possible  to  conceive  that  men  calling  dently  taking  but  the  shallowest  pos- 

themselves  British    Ministers   should  sible  view  of  tho  subject,  could  not 

have  endured  this  gross  and  infamous  stir  to  at  least  the  semblance  of  deci- 

languige^  alike  indecent  to  the  feel-  sion  ?     Lord  John  Russell's  dcclara- 

mgs  and  hazardous  to  the  rights  of  tions  and  resolutions  were,  in  cfiect^ 

England  ?    And  all  this  merely  to  se-  declaratory  of  nothing  but  the  frivo- 

cure  the  assistance  of  a  faction,  whose  lity  of  a  Cabinet  perplexed  by  tho 

offal  ought  to  have  long  since  fattened  necessity  of  disavowing  a  cause  while 

the  dogs  and  kites.    But  this  language  they   flattered   its    supporters.      But 

has  been  heard,  remains  unpunished,  why  were  not  those  grave  resolutions 

and  is  repeated  in  great  tumultuous  sent  to  Canada  in  the  same  fleet  with 

assemblages  of  ruffians,  who  boast  of  the  troops  which  were  to  see  them 
bearding  the  Government.  In  the  very     obeyed  ?      Why   was  the  legislature 

hour  when  the  Queen^s  Governors  in  to  be  pledged  to  formal  declarations, 

the  Canadasareoffering  rewards  for  the  which  were  to    be    laughed   at    by 

punishment  of  Papineau,  Brown,  and  the  rebels,  and  laughed  at  with  im- 

others,  their  partisans  in  this  country  punity  ?     These  are  questions  which, 

are  proclaiming  tliem  patriots.      In  if  the  representatives  of  the  nation 

the  moment  when  General  Brown,  a  will  ask  with  firmness,  must  be  an- 

fugitive  and  a  scoundrel  like  the  rest,  swered ;   or  if  those  representatives 

issues  his  manifesto,  distinctly  stating  will  not  ask,  will  be  asked  of  the  rc- 

that  the  object  of  Papineau  and  his  presentatives    themselves.      But  arc 

tribe  is  to  throw  off  tlie  sovereignty  the  Canadas  saved  yet  ?     Perhaps  for 

of  England,  we  have  his   partisans  tho  moment,  b^  the  single  accident  of 

here  talking  afresh  of  his  grievances,  having  two  vigorous  soldiers  in  the 
the  "  lawful  demands  "  of  the  armed  Canadas.  But  if  Sir  John  Colborne 
populace,  and  the  '*  peaceful  agita-     and  Sir  Francis  Head  had  been  killed 

tion"  of  the  conspiracy.  Najr#  at  the  in  the  first  outbreak,  and  tho  Govcm- 
moment  when  the  rebellion  is  up  in  ment  had  devolved  on  the  engrgies  (1) 
arms,  when  the  loyal  troops  are  fired  of  a  Lord  Gosford,  or  any  one  of  tliat 
on,  and  the  loyal  subjects  or  the  Queen  trifling,  temporizing,  and  liberalizing 
are  assassinated  in  cold  blood,  we  have  school,  where  would  the  standard  of 
a  pampered  faction,  in  total  and  criml-  rebellion  be  waving  now  ?  This  sys^ 
nal  defiance  of  the  laws,  spouting  trea-  tem  must  be  borne  no  longer.  We 
son  .before  the  nation.  must,  at  last,  have  a  Cabinet  which 

And  are  we  not  entitled  also  to  de-     has  some  other  notions  of  duty  than 
mand,  why  the  revolt,  so  fully  known     court  dinners,  and  of  dignity  than  the 
to  have  been  in  preparation,  was  so     receipt  of  wages.   Let  the  Melbournes 
little  prepared  for?     Why,  in  the  im-     and  Russclls  lamewt  onct  \\\ra  \^^Vi 
mediate  prospect  ofrchcnioD,  the  two    salaries  astlvey  'w\\\,'«c  law^X.Vw.x^xvKv- 
vast  provinces  of  tho  Caimdus  were     tlicraPapmeauC'Ab\T\e\.\\\\!^^<iv:^<sw«.'*^ 
Aft  to  a  handful  of  troops  scarcely     nor  an  O'CoivwcW  CvAAuv:^  vA\v^VL\t5. 
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MINISTERIAL  POLICY  IN  THE  CANADAB. 


The  Reform  Ministry  continues  to 
make  us  acqutdnted  with  strange  revo- 
lutions. These  arrive  by  every  post 
or  packet,  and  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  in  4iff<?rent  stages  of  con- 
ception or  parturition  ;  they  now  exhi- 
bit, in  every  variety  of  form,  the  as- 
pect of  colonial  broils  or  colonial 
warfare,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
wo  shall  exclusively  address  ourselves, 
from  tho  disclaimer  of  Imperial  au- 
thority in  legislation,  to  the  stoppage 
of  supplies,  and  lastly  of  full-blown 
rebellion.  Whilst  an  assembly  in  Ja- 
maica votes  tho  interference  of  the 
Colonial  office  a  scandalous  breach  of 
privilege,  and  contemptuously  scouts 
it  out  of  the  House,  that  of  Newfound- 
laud  lays  a  veto  on  the  supplies ;  tho 
people  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  re- 
fuse the  payment  of  rents,  and  eject 
landlords  from  their  fee-simple  by 
summary  process  of  club  law  ;  and  the 
agitators  of  the  two  provinces  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  after  having, 
moro  or  less,  passed  through  these 
initiatory  phases,  have  arrived  at 
length  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  modern 
Liberalism  ;  they  have  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  upon  which,  by  way  of 
motto,  is  inscribed  the  patriotic  recom- 
mendation of  Mr  Joseph  Hume  to 
"  shake  off  the  baneful  domination  of 
the  mother  country.'* 

In  June,  1835,  we  called  attention 
to  the  "  Canada  Question  "  for  the 
first  time  ;  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
then,  that  the  question  had  been  stated, 
and  its  leading  features  familiarized. 
We  procured  that  hearing  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  for  the  Canadian  male- 
contents  which  their  salaried  agents 
and  traitorous  accomplices  in  this 
country  had  as  little  the  influence  or 
the  ability  to  command  as  the  honesty 
to  merit,  and  so  incontrovertible  was 
our  stattment  of  facts,  derived  as  they 
were  from  sources  of  unquestionable 
authenticity,  that  to  this  hour  they 
form,  and  have  formed,  a  kind  of  text- 
book for  referenco  to  all  who  would 
desire  a  competent  illustration  on  the 
merits  of  a  subject  which  Mr  Roe- 
buck, in  chief,  pockets  L.l  100  a-year 


for  mystifying,  and  subordinate  agents 
proportions  somewhat  less  princely  for 
helping  to  distort.  The  quarterly  and 
monthly  repositories  of  disaffection 
availed  themselves  of  the  hearing 
which  we,  and  which  we,  perhaps, 
above  all,  could  alone  have  obtained 
for  their  cause,  but  ono  and  all  they 
slunk  from  our  facts,  and  shrouded 
their  corruption  or  their  treachery 
under  unmeaning  generalities.  Since 
that  period  the  course  of  Canadian 
affairs  has  been  but  a  continuous  his 
tory  of  Whig  blundering,  of  sneaking 
duplicity,  of  the  basest  servility,  repaid 
with  kicks  and  insolence,  and  of  crouch- 
ing cowardice,  which  has  invited  resist- 
ance and  hatched  covert  sedition  into 
open  rebelliou.  When  last  we  approach- 
ed the  question,  tho  Whigs  had  re-as- 
cended to  office,  and  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  the  job  of  a  Canadian  commis- 
sion. Tho  faculties  of  the  Legislature 
were  delegated  to  three  Commission- 
ers, of  which  an  unfledged  Liberal  of  the 
Irish  peerage  was  the  head,  and  one  of 
thojinterminable  brood  of  the  Elliots 
the  tail.  The  ark  containing  the  forlorn 
hope  traversed  the  waters,  and  when 
the  haven  was  neared,  the  triad  of  lub- 
berly doves,  blubbering  of  conciliation, 
landed  ;  they  asked,  is  it  peace  ?  but 
none  did  them  the  reverence  of  reply. 
And  now  began  the  race  of  slavering 
subserviency.  The  first  act  of  Lord 
Gosford,  by  warrant  of  State  Gover- 
nor-General, by  courtesy  presumed  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  British  nation, 
was  to  an  s  wer  officially  a  letter  in  French 
instead  of  the  old  English  style,  thus 
establishing  French  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  an  English  dependency.  And 
to  this  besotted  affectation  of  the  func- 
tionary, tho  conjoint  accomplishments 
of  himself  and  his  secretary  were  ina- 
dequate without  other  and  extraneous 
aid.*  So  abo,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
meeting  the  House  of  Assembly,  his 
Excellency  deemed  it  fitting  and  dig- 
nified to  repudiate  connexion  with  the 
English  language  by  addressing  it  iu 
French,  supplying  afterwards  a  trans- 
lation into  his  own  despised  vernacu- 


*  Those  accomplished  linguists,  it  is  stated,  were  constrained  to  borrow  a  Dictionary 
for  the  purpose,  being  unprovided  themselves. 
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lar.  What  mnst^  and  what  could  have 
been  the  feelings  of  his  semi-barbar- 
ous auditory  but  those  of  unqualified 
icom  for  the  paltry  ostentation  of 
truckling  chicauery  towards  a  people 
among  whom  it  is  recorded  that  <<  very 
few  of  the  heads  of  families  can  cither 
read  or  write,  and  that  trustees  of 
schools  are  exempted  by  a  provincial 
statute  from  the  (fisagreeable  necessity 
of  subscribing  their  names  to  their  re- 
ports?" The  miserable  impolicy  of 
tolerating  the  French  language  at  all, 
as  it  has  been  partially  tolerated  by 
statute,  is  thus  exposed  by  an  intelli- 
g;ent  American  writer : 

"  The  unwise  act  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  passed  through  Parliament  in 
the  year  1784,  permitting  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  to  conduct  their 
pleadings  and  promulgate  their  laws 
in  the  French  language,  has  prevent- 
ed them  from  ever  becoming  British, 
and  so  far  weakened  the  colony  as  an 
outwork  of  the  mother  country.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  able 
conquerors,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
incorporate  their  vanquished  subjects 
with  their  own  citizens,  by  giving  them 
their  own  language  and  laws,  and  not 
suffering  them  to  retain  those  of  their 
prbtine  dominion.  These  were  among 
the  most  efficient  means  by  which  an- 
cient Rome  built  up  and  establbhed 
her  empire  over  the  whole  world ;  and 
these  were  the  most  efficient  aids  by 
which  modem  France  spread  her  do- 
minion so  rapidly  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  While  Lower  Canada 
continues  to  be  French  in  language, 
religion,  laws,  habits,  and  manners, 
it  18  obvious  that  her  pcoplo  will  not 
make  good  British  subjects ;  and  Bri- 
tain may  most  assuredly  look  to  the 
speedy  loss  of  her  North  American 
colonies,  unless  she  immediately  sets 
about  the  establishment  of  an  able, 
statesmanlike  government  there,  and 
the  direction  thitherward  of  that  tide 
of  emigration  from  her  own  loins, 
which  now  swells  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Her 
North  American  colonies  gone,  her 
West  India  islands  will  soon  follow." 
-^Anurica^  and  her  Resources,  p,  245. 

But  although  the  French  idiom  had 
been  unwisely  legalized,  so  far  no  pre- 
vious Governor  had  ever  g^vcn  it  an 
official  and  legislative  stamp,  nor 
would  any  less  silly  personage  than 
Lord  Gosford  have  attempted  it. 
Tbeae  were  the  Brst  dignWcd  essays 


in  the  art  of  conciliation,  ^  the  Whigs 
and  Lord  Gosford  understood  it,  and 
of  the  science  of  humbug,  as  fully 
comprehended  by  the  Franco- Cana- 
dian dupes  that  were  not  to  be.  They 
rettfrted  his  game  upon  the  witless 
Lord  with  an  address  beyond  his  skill 
to  parry  ;  they  fished  out  of  him  more 
than  he  intended,  or  had  the  authority 
to  grant,  and  then  they  returned  the 
compliment  and  the  French  palaver 
with  stinging,  but  excellently  merited 
abuse,  for  the  paltering  duplicity  with 
which  the  further  concession  of  all 
and  every  demand  was  directly  and  in- 
directly held  out  or  insinuated  as  the 
contingent  inducement  for  the  money 
grant,  the  grant  of  a  civil  list.  One 
of  the  first  and  most  unworthy,  no 
less  than  dangerous  of  compliances 
with  exorbitant  pretensions,  was  the 
appointment  to  the  judicial  bench  of 
low  and  ignorant  French  lawyers, 
known  only  for  disaffection  and  agita- 
tion ;  the  fruits  of  which  arc  visible  in 
the  late  liberation  from  gaol  of  con- 
spirators there  incarcerated  upon 
charges  of  high  treason,  and  their 
admission  to  bail ;  a  proceeding  unpre- 
cedented in  the  criminal  anuals  of  any 
country  under  heaven  ;  thus  subject- 
ing the  spirited  magistrate  under 
whose  warrant,  upon  the  exhibit  of 
the  necessary  depo2«itions,  they  were 
apprehended,  to  actions  for  damage. 
So  far  as  Lord  Gosford  was  concern- 
ed, he  sanctioned  a  law  voted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  disfranciiising 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  by  stripping  British  mer- 
chants of  the  electoral  right  for  pro- 
perty held  in  partnership,  and  this  at 
a  moment  when  the  Reform  Bill,  of 
which  the  lordling  himself  had  been  so 
warm  a  partisan,  had  opened  the  doors 
of  electoral  privilege,  and  was  con- 
strued in  so  large  a  sense  at  home.  The 
Royal  assent  was  indeed  finally  re- 
fused, precisely  at  the  last  moment 
allowed  by  law,  but  not  until  the  bill 
had  been  acted  upon  at  more  than  one 
election  in  the  province.  Lord  Gos- 
ford further  gave  his  assent  to  an 
alteration  in  the  Jury  Law  proposed 
by  Denis  B.  Viger,  a  relative  and 
close  confederate  of  Papineau,  by 
which  the  same  mercantile  classes  were 
shut  out  of  the  panel,  whilst  the  un- 
educated habi(ausy^x  ^\Si'^iiix\xst\%^ 
the  vicinity,  w\io  ivii\\\ier  \i\!^^^irs\vixA. 
one  word  of  EngVUVi,  not  ^^xw  ^^\^ 
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the  letters*  which  form  their  own  ger  they  dared  not  confront-— a  policy 
names;  are  eligible  even  on  grand  borrowed  from  that  of  imperial  Rome 
juries,  and  sit  on  juries  by  which  mat-  in  the  days  of  its  decline  and  degene- 
ters  of  custom  and  law  relating  to  the  racy,  when  recreant  ministers,  rotten 
most  intricate  transactions  of  com-  with  corruption  and  trembling  for 
merce  have  to  be  decided.  These  place  and  pay,  lavished  the  treasures 
were  some,  and  but  a  few,  of  his  lord-  of  the  state  to  buy  off  with  gold  the 
8hlp*s  sins  of  commission,  in  addition  rnthless  barbarians  whom  their  craven 
to  which  wo  may  just  hint  at  the  low  hearts  shrunk  from  encountering  with 
associations  by  which  the  Governor-  steel.  Such  were  some  of  the  first 
general's  table  was  degraded,  to  the  overt  acts  of  the  Whig  Governor- 
exclusion  first,  and  careful  avoidance  general,  which  for  imbecility,  wicked- 
since,  of  tKe  moire  respectable  classes  of  ness,  and  disloyalty  were,  if  any  thing, 
society.*  One  Debartzch,  now  his  pre-  transcended  by  connivance  at  acts 
sent  boon  companion  and  most  intimate  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  law  and 
associate,  was  not  long  before  one  of  property.  Thus,  when  "  smuggling** 
the  most  furious  among  the  republi-  was  proclaimed  a  duty  by  the  arch- 
cans,  and  the  very  person  who  pro-  traitor  Papincau,  with  the  expressed 
posed  those  ninety- two  resolutions,  so  object  of  defrauding  the  revenue 
celebrated  for  their  treason,  and  atro-  and  crippling  the  means  of  carrying 
clous  for  their  undisguised  threats  of  on  the  Government,  did  Lord  Gos- 
tebellion.  The  following  passage  in  ford  advise  the  simple-minded  people 
a  journal  written  by  him,  or  pub-  that  it  was  a  crime  amenable  to  pu- 
lished  under  his  influence  in  the  dis-  nishment — a  violation  of  morality  no 
trict  of  his  residence,  will  better  de-  less  than  of  duty  ?  No  such  thing, 
scribe  Lord  Gosford's  friend,  crony.  No  manifesto  explanatory  of  popular 
and  councillor,  than  any  language  of  obligations — no  warning  voice  to  guard 
ours  ;  the  larger  portrait  of  him  in  the  against  the  consequences  of  popular 
ninety-two  resolutions  ia,  from  their  delusion — was  seen  or  heard  of  from  a 
length,  not  easily  transferable  to  our  government  whose  paternal  duty  it 
columns.  "  The  Canadians'*  (the  was  to  employ  the  merciful  arms  of 
French  Canadians),  says  he,  "  will  prevention,  before  resorting  to  those 
understand  that  if  there  are  incon-  of  punishment  The  administrative 
veniences  in  drawing  the'sword,  there  achievement  of  Lord  Gosford  on  this 
are  still  more  grave  in  fearing  to  do  occasion  resulted  in  a  petty  intrigue, 
it,  and  more  prejudicial  {de  nutsib/es)  by  which  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  their  nationality  in  leaving  it  in  the  clergy  were  prevailed  on  to  undcrUd^e 
scabbard.  *  *  Rivers  of  blood  will  the  duties  of  the  civil  office,  and  place 
flow,**  adds  he,  "  but  at  the  cost  of  '*  smuggling*'  under  ban  "  ecclesias- 
this  blood  will  not  the  Canadians  gain  tic.**  Private  property  was  not  even 
their  independence  ?**  Need  wo  state  so  far  favoured  as  by  this  indirect  de- 
that  sayings  and  doings  like  these  monstration.  Emigrants  on  their  ar- 
were  the  very  Whig  road  to  oflice  ?  rival  out  to  settle  on  the  land  of  the 
Debartzch,  the  quasi  traitor,  was  ele-  British  American  Land  Company,  in 
Tated  first  into  the  Legislative  Conn-  which,  on  the  faith  of  acts  of  the  Impe- 
ci),  which  he  had  previously  declared  rial  Parliament,  theyhad  invested  their 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  ought  to  small  capitals,  fruits  ofLen  of  the  hard 
be  entierement  aboH,  and  subsequently  accumulations  of  industry,  found  the 
appointed  to  that  Executive  Council,  walls  of  Quebec  covered  with  placards, 
specially  charged  with  the  safety  of  advising  them  against  proceeding  to 
the  colony  and  with  the  secret  resolves  take  possession,  and  boldly  asserting 
of  the  Government,  or  consulted  be-  that  the  Company  had  no  charter, 
fore  hand  upon  their  expediency,  could  give  no  title,  and  that  grants 
Such  has  ever  been  the  dastardly  po-  held  under  them  were  no  better  than 
licy  of  the  Whigs  to  buy  off  the  dan-  waste  paper.     Did  Lord  Gosford  in- 


*  Some  of  the  private  letters  are  profane  enough  to  describe  thU  august  penonsge 

as  *'  the  great  goose  boosing  over  hit  bottle,*'  with  tome  of  the  lower  claai  Freneh 

Canadian  ngitaton,     Pap/neaa  and  the  more  decent  portion  of  them  refueed  to  par- 

ticipato  in  tbe  •*  Aowing  bowl,"  and  indeed  to  hoU  \n\»ttovct*%  ^VX\i  Yoaa  Icwa.  tte 
fintt. 
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terfere  by  proclamation  to  vindicate 
thles  consecrated  by  Britisb  faith — 
ODCe  the  most  incontestable  of  titles — 
did  he  deliver  to  justice  the  offenders 
irho  had  wantonly  called  them  in  ques- 
tion ?  No !  so  long  as  his  own  salary 
was  unquestioned — so  long  as  the 
rilken  ease  of  the  suppliant  satrap  was 
undisturbed — he  left  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish property  to  right  themselves — he 
left  the  lonely  emigrants  on  a  shore 
they  were  entitled  to  count  on  as 
fHendly  and  hospitable,  to  struggle  for 
life  and  land,  as  best  thcv  mighty  with 
the  Franco- Canadian  wolves  by  whom 
diey  were  doomed.  When  magistrates 
and  nulitia  officers  of  British  origin^  or 
tflbctedtoBritish  intdrests^wercforced^ 
with  pistols  at  their  hcads^  by  bands  of 
armed  revolutionists  to  give  up  their 
commissions^  and  take  oath  never  again 
to  resume  or  hold  them  under  British 
tway^  cutting  down  contemptuously 
the  may-poles  or  signs  of  office^  did 
this  lordly  concentration  of  the  somni- 
ferous poltroonery  of  Downing  Street 
hasten  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  to  reassure  the  victims  of  loyalty, 
and  by  terrible  retribution  for  the  past 
on  the  heads  of  known  offenders,  esta- 
blish the  best  guarantee  of  peace  for 
the  fnture  in  quailing  fears  of  incipient 
or  wavering  disaffection?  No!  the 
royal  commi&iions  were  trampled  under 
foot — royal  officers  were  outraged — 
what  cared  Lord  Gosford?  What 
cared  ho  when  ferocious  miscreants 
promulgated  their  edict  whereby  the 
eongregations  of  the  Roman  churches 
were  enjoined,  one  and  all,  to  quit  when 
the  prayer  for  her  Msycsty  the  Queen 
of  the  British  empire  was  offered  up  ? 
Where — when  the  Sovereign  whose 
livery  he  wore,  whose  bread  worth- 
lesslv  eating,  was  insolently  outraged  in 
the  iice  of  S&j — where,  we  ask,  was  the 
stem  rebuke  of  an  insulted  delegate — 
where  the  bold  demonstration  by  deed 
of  that  exuberant  word  of  mouth  loy- 
alty for  which  Whig  functionaries  are 
renowned?  Where,  indeed  I  nor  word, 
nor  act,  betokened  sign  of  life  or  ex- 
citement from  the  Chateau,  from  whose 
battlements  floated  the  royal  standard, 
under  shelter  of  which  cowered  the 
representative  of  degraded  majesty. 
But  if  Lord  Gosford  could  not  bravely 
resent  insult  to  his  royal  mistress,  mag- 
nanimously could  he  be  profuse  of  it 
to  the  most  trustworthy  servants  of 
her  royal  house.  To  Lord  Aylmer, 
tAMi  boBBMt  and  intelligent  Statesman 


who  preceded  him  in  his  office,  who, 
with  his  amiable  lady,  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Quebec  as  the  newly  tufted 
Governor  made  his  appearance,  the 
commonest  courtesy,  the  sliglite»t  civi- 
lities were  ostentatiously  denied.  Dis- 
charged from  his  high  estate,  his  fall 
was  the  signal  and  the  security  fur  the 
coarse  contumely  of  an  ignoble  mind, 
eager  to  earn  a  title  to  salary,  and  se- 
cure the  tenor  of  office  by  basely  pan- 
dering to  tho  malice  and  hatred  of  the 
veriest  clique  of  vagabonds  that  ever 
plotted  a  conspiracy  or  imagined  a  re- 
volution. The  supple  and  silly  tool  of 
O'Connellin  Ireland,  was  rewarded,  as 
all  the  class  of  contemptible  instru- 
ments has  been,  when  the  dirty  work 
was  done ;  the  very  Canadian  faction, 
before  whom  the  Eastern  slave  had  ob- 
sequiously salaamed,  spumed  him  from 
communion  with  richly  merited  igno- 
miny. Not  even  from  a  myrmidon  of 
revolution  so  tiny,  and  ludicrously 
frog-swollen  as  Mr  Roebuck,  could  the 
crawling  suppliant  find  favour  and 
consolation.  And  this  was  the  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all,  for  largely  had  be  bid  for 
it,  even  to  the  tune  of  L.llOO  per  an- 
num— ^voted  by  a  revolutionary  Houso 
of  Assembly,  rejected  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  but  ratified  unconstitu- 
tionally by  a  Governor- General,  still 
kissing  the  rod  which  was  striking 
him— in  the  ever  memorable  words, 
that  "  ho' cheerfully  consents  ;'*  need  it 
be  added,  tho  wages  of  treason  were 
coolly  pocketed  by  the  needy  agitator, 
with  sundry  kicks  and  sneers  for  the 
luckless  douor  ? 

These  auecdotical  characteristics 
will  serve  to  make  the  man  known, 
even  better  than  the  memorabilia,  veri- 
fied by  his  own  signature,  if  not  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  of  his  public 
despatches.  At  the  close  of  our  for- 
mer exposition  of  the  afiUirs  of  Canada 
in  1835,  we  left,  as  previously  remark- 
ed, the  three  Whig  commissioners  just 
nominated,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
His  Lordship  was  to  figure,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Commissioner,  and  in  the 
second,  as  Governor- General  —  the 
double  quality,  perhaps,  planned  as  a 
convenient  cloak  for  double  pay.  Of 
his  fellow  Commissioners  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  one  of  them  (a 
person  bearing  the  lofty  style  of  Cap- 
tain, with  the  euphoneous  surname  oC 
Gipps),  being  &  "!R.3Avca\  %vASi^\t\\>\^ 
notorious — ^WmgYvted  be^OTe\\vi\i^>  V\Vcl 
a  view,  no  doubt,  to  com^eii^V^'Vi^  «' 
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of  a  single  officer  of  the  GovernmeDt.  **  pointments  to  the  Legislative  and  Exe- 
The  writer  rcfeired  to  before,  "  A  cutive  Councils: — 
Canadian,**  and  whom  we  know  to  be        "  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
truly  such,  and  a  most  disinterested  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  des- 
man, writes  thus  in  1836 : —  patch  of  tlie  23d  of  August  last  (No. 

«  During  Sir  James  Kempt*s  ad-  256),  enclosing  five  instruments,  under 
ministration  of  the  Government  of  her  Majesty's  signet  and  sign  manual. 
Lower  Canada,  four  new  members  for  summoning  Messrs  P.  D.  De- 
were  added  to  the  Legislative  Coun-  bartzch,  F.  A.  Quesnel^  John  Neil- 
cil,  two  of  whom  were  of  French  ori-  son,  R.  E.  Carson,  and  George  Pem- 
gin.  Fourteen  were  added  during  the  berton,  to  seats  at  the  Executive  Coun- 
administration  of  Lord  Aylmcr,  of  cil  Board,  and  ten,  empowering  me 
vhom  eight  were  of  French,  and  six  to  call  to  the  Legislative  Council 
of  British  origin.  Concerning  these  Messrs  J.  B.  K.  H.  De  Rouville, 
additions  to  the  Legislative  Council  John  Neilson,  A.  Dionne,  S.  C.  C. 
of  Lower  Canada  and  the  character  De  Bleury,  J.  De  Lecroix,  J.  M. 
and  independence  of  that  honourable  Eraser,  J.  Pangman,  A.  M.  De  Sala- 
body.  Lord  Aylmer,  in  a  despatch  to  berry,  11.  E.  Caron,  and  G.  March- 
Mr  (now  Lord)  Stanley,  dated  5th  and.** 

March,  1834,  makes  the  following  very         Thus  to  the  Executive  Council,  out 

just  observations.  of  five   nominations,  three  were    of 

"  Not  one  of  those  eighteen  gentle-  French  origin  and  two  of  British,  and 

men  holds  office,  or  is  in  any  way  con-  out  of  ten  to  the  Legislative  Council 

nected  with  or  dependent  upon  the  no  less  than  eiglit  were  of  French  ori- 

Govemment  of  the  province.  gin.     As  the    Legislative  Council  is 

*'  The  actual  state  of  the  Legisla-  now  constituted  as  a  whole,  he  further 

tiye  Council  is  as  follows: — It  con-  remarks: — 

sbts  of  thirty-five  members,  taken  '*  With  these  additions,  the  Legis- 
from  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  lative  Council  will  consist  of  forty 
classes  of  society  of  various  origin,  in  members,  of  whom  eighteen  are  French- 
different  parts  of  the  province,  of  Canadians,  and  six,  including  the 
whom  seven  only  hold  office,  including  Speaker  and  Mr  Justice  Bowen,  hold 
their  Speaker  (the  Chief  Justice  of  office  under  Government.  It  must  bo 
the  province),  and  the  Lord  Bishop  observed,  however,  that  Mr  Bowen 
of  Quebec,  who  is  rarely  present  at  never  attends,  and  that  Messrs  Hale, 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council.  Ryland,  Coffin,  Mackenzie,  Gugy,  and 

**  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  Kerr,  will  most  probably,  from  age 
find  ill  any  British  colony  a  Legisla*  and  infirmity,  not  again  assist  in  the 
tive  Body  more  independent  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council ;  and  fur- 
Crown  than  the  Legislative  Couueil  ther,  that  Messrs  Forsyth  and  Moifatt 
of  Lower  Canada ;  and  so  far  am  I  being  absent  from  the  province  on 
from  possessing,  as  the  King's  reprc-  leave  for  not  less  than  two  years,  the 
sentative,  any  influence  there,  that  I  numbers  to  be  present  at  any  future 
will  not  conceal,  that  I  have  on  more  session  of  the  Council  within  that  pe- 
than  one  occasion  regretted  the  course  riod  could  not  exceed  thirteen  English 
adopted  by  the  Council.  But  whilst  and  eighteen  Canadian  members,  ma- 
I  make  this  confession,  I  will  not  deny  king  in  all  thirty-one,  of  whom  three 
but  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  much  sa-  at  most  would  be  office-holders." 
tbfaction  in  avowing  that  I  reposo  The  Executive  Council  was  com- 
great  confidence  in  that  branch  of  the  posed,  according  to  the  same  despatch. 
Colonial  Legislature ; — it  is  a  confi-  thus : — 

dence  derived  from  my  knowledge  of        **  The  present  Board  is  composed 

the  upright,  independent,  and  honour-  (exclusive  of  Mr  James  Stuart,  who  is 

able  character  of  the  great  majority  never  summoned  to  attend,  and  Mr 

of  those  who  compose  it,  and  of  their  Cochran,  now  on  his  way  to  England) 

firm   and  unalterable  attachment  to  of  eight  members — viz.  Messrs  John 

his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  Stewart,  Dominique  Mondelet,  K.C., 

and  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony  Hugues  Heney,  George  Pemberton, 

as  by  law  established."  Louis  Panct,  P.  D.  Debartzch,  F.  A. 

And  Lord  Gosford,  in  a  despatch  Quesnel,  K.C,  J\Tvd  WiXYvAm  ^<i>^- 

to  Lord  Glenel^,  of  the  1 9th  of  Octo-  pard,  of  whom  "Mr  'SiVe^^xV,  \icvx^^ 

her,  1837,  thus  announces  various  ap-  Master  of  tine  TnmlyAvoxxsft  ^tA  Com* 
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missioner  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  can    pages  with  the  names  and  offices  re- 
alone  be  said  to  be  an  office-holder    ferred  to.     The  following  statements 


under  Government.  Mr  Panet,  I 
should  add,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  notaries  in  Quebec,  is  cm- 
ployed  by  Mr  Stewart  to  collect  the 
rents  of  a  portion  of  the  Jesuits*  es- 
tates, for  which  service  he  receives  the 
usual  allowance  of  10  per  cent." 

So  that  of  eight  members  five  are 
of  French  origin.  We  presume  that 
the  majority  are  not  likely  to  betray 
the  interests  of  their  own  countrymen, 
or  to  become  the  subservient  tools  of 
Government  to  oppress  them.  Wo 
have  shown  before  that,  with  the 
composition  of  these  Councils,  we  are 
far  from  being  disposed  to  cry  content 
for   British  interests,  which,  in  fact. 


and  observations  of  his  Lordship  de- 
serve particular  attention,  and  are,  I 
think,  conclusive  on  tliis  subject. 

"  *  The  House  of  Assembly  com* 
plain  "  that  the  chief  recommendation 
to  office  continues  to  be  a  marked  and 
bitter  animosity  towards  the  people  of 
this  province,  that  it  is  seldom  men  of 
French- Canadian  origin  find  their 
way  into  office  under  any  circum- 
stance?,* and  so  forth. 

**  The  assertion  that  it  is  seldom 
men  of  French- Canadian  origin  find 
their  way  into  office,  is  best  answered 
by  a  reference  to  facts.  From  the 
accompanying  statement,  it  appears 
that  of  142  appointments  which  have 


have  been  scandalously  undermined  of    been  made  to   offices  of  profit  and 


late,  especially  under  the  hollow  pre- 
tences of  *'  conciliation.*'  Before  wo 
take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  may  at  once  dispose  of  the  charge 
similarly  urged,  of  a  one-sided  mono- 
poly of  place  and  patronage  enjoyed 
by  those  of  British  origin,  and  syste- 
matically uplield  by  the  Government. 
In  our  No.  230  of  1835,  wa  had  in- 
deed already  satisfactorily  rebutted 
the  accusation,  in  aid  of  which  will  bo 
accepted  as  complete  corroboration 
the  following  data,  quoted  by  "  A 
Canadian." 

"  In  the  early  part  of  Lord  Ayl- 
mer  s  administration,  his  Lordship 
recommended  the  appointment  oijice 
gentlemen  to  the  Executive  Council, 
whose  names  are  given  in  his  Lord- 
ship's dispatch  of  the  5th  of  March, 
1834,  and  of  whom  his  Lordship  says, 
— '  Four  of  the  five  gentlemen  above 
named  are  of  French  origin,  and  it  is 


emolument,  from  the  commencement 
of  my  administration  in  the  month  of 
October,  1830,  to  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
sent month  (March,  1835),  80 are  of 
French  origin,  and  02  not  of  French 
origin  ;  that  during  the  same  period 
the  appointments  made  to  offices,  not 
of  profit  and  emolument,  amounting 
to  580,  295  are  of  French  origin,  and 
285  not  of  French  origin.  It  thus 
appears,  that  in  the  two  instances 
above-mentioned,  the  one  of  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  profit  and  emolu- 
ment, and  the  other  to  offices  not  of 
profit  and  emolument,  the  advantage 
IS  on  the  side  of  individuals  of  French 


«• 


origm. 

The  second  head  of  demands,  the 
refusal  of  which  constitutes  of  course 
a  *'  grievance,'*  is  the  "  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  colonial  revenues,  those 
which  arise  from  the  sale  of  crown 
lands,  as  well  as  all  others.**     The 


a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  with    control  of  the  revenues  is  so  absolute- 


reference  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Houso  of  Assembly  of  the  "  vicious 
composition  **  (as  they  allege)  of  the 
Executive  Council,  that  these  gentle- 
men were  all  Members  of  the  Houso 
of  Assembly,  and  all  belonged  to  what 
is  termed  the  popular  or  Canadian 
party  in  that  house.' 

"  In  an  admirable  despatch  to  the 


ly  enjoyed  now  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly that,  as  the  fact  notoriously  is, 
that  house  has  stopped  the  supplies 
for  five  years  past.  The  poiuts  re- 
served, such  as  the  Jesuits' estates,  are 
not  of  importance  enough  to  make  the 
exception  worth  an  argument.  With 
the  crown  lands  the  case  is  different. 
All  waste,  uncultivated,  or  unowned 


Earl  of  Aberdeen,  dated  the  18th  of    lands  are  naturally  the  property  of  the 
March,  1835,  Lord  Aylmer  has  given     crown,  as  lord   paramount.     In  the 


a  statement  'showing  the  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  profit  or  emolument 
made  by  his  Lordship  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  to 
the  1st  March,  1835,*  the  offices, 
names,  and  origin  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed.     I  need  not  occupy  these 


case  of  the  Canada  crown  lands  they 
are  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony,  as  may  hereafter  appear  inci- 
dentally in  such  notice  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  or  space  to  bestow  on 
the  British  American  Laud  Company. 


*w«/ 


Mculiar  to  crowns.    In  the  United  proceeding^,  betokening  the  wish  to 
States  the  property  of  all  those  dc8c rip.  retain  an  empty  and  nominal  show  of 
tioDS  of  lands  is  vested  in  like  manner  supremacy,  when  the  power  to  enforce 
in  the  Executive  and  Congress,  with  allegiance  had  really  departed  from 
this  difference, — there  the    proceeds  us.     All  other  claims  arc  subordinate 
are  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  to    these    enumerated,    because    tho 
government :  with  the  crown  the  pro-  rights  of  sovereignty,  once  surrendered 
ceeds  are  applied  to  the  uses  and  be-  or  left  in  abeyance,  the  rights  of  pro- 
hoof  of  the  special  colony  where  such  perty  created  by  it  would  be  swept  away 
lands  exist,  and  no.  for  the  benefit  of  without  scruple  by  the  new  usurping 
tho  empire  at  largp,  as  in  the  Union.  Government ;   as  in  fact  we  are  as- 
The  separate  states  of  the  federation  sured  by  Mr  Roebuck,   '*  thousands 
have  no  control,  and  pretend  to  none,  of   confiscated   acres  will    be  theirs 
over  such  lands  and  their  proceeds^  then  ;'*  then  the  work  of  confiscation 
althoogb  probably  part  and  parcel  of  would  be  carried  on  upon  the  largest 
the  States  themselves.     The  preten-  scale  against  the  countrymen  of  that 
sion  on  the  part  of  Canada,  a  con-  patriotic  person,  who  so  long  as  his 
qucred  country,  is  therefore  peculiarly  wages  were  paid,  would  view  the  ruin 
preposterous,  and   the  claim  of  the  of  tens  of  thousands  of  his  kith  and 
fifth  demand  to  the  *'  entire  manage-  kind  with  all  the  calm  indifierence  be- 
ment  by  the  local  legislature  of  the  coming  a  Radical  and  philosopher. 
crown  lands,**  is  equally  insolent  and  As  it  has  been  said,  they  "  never 
ridiculous.       The  fourth  demand  is  dream  of  wounds  who  never  felt  a 
for   an     "  £]^cutivo     Government,  scar,**  so  Mr  Roebuck  has  a  noble  con- 
wholly  dependent  upon,  and  respon-  tempt  for  other  people's  acres,  never 
sible  to,  a  local  legislature  thus  con-  having  had  any  himself.     If  the  ques- 
stitoted."     If  the  Executive  is  to  be  tion  were  the  stoppage  of  wages  dis- 
whoUy  responsible  to  a  tribunal  in  honourably  eameo,  the  largest  room 
Canada,  it  must  of  course  bo  wholly  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  would  not 
independent  of  any  control  by   Go-  suflSce  for  the  volume  of  voice  and  fury 
vernmont  or  Legislature  in  England,  of  the  paid  Canadian  patriot,  as  in- 
It  must  be  appointed  thero  and  not  deed  he  has  verified  on  the  bare  ap- 
hore ;  to  this  country  it  could  own  no  prehension  of  so  fatal  an  occurrence, 
duty,  because  it  would  incur  no  re-         We  have  stated  the  master  grie- 
sponsibility  ;    fur  duties  involve  re-  vances  or  demands  upon  which  hinge 
sponsibilities,  and  vice  versa.     Con-  numerous  others  of  minor  consider- 
cede  tho  claim,  and  we  abdicate  the  ation,  indeed  of  so  small  account  ge- 
sovereignty.     But  when  such  a  pre-  nerally  that  it  only  depended  upon  the 
tension  b  seriously  entertained,  let  us  House  of  Assembly  to  have  most  of 
act  upon  it  manfully,  with  honour  and  them  promptly  cleared  away.     But 
dignity.     Let  us  at  once  proclaim  the  the  quarrel,  as  Sir  Lucius  sayp,  was 
independence  of  Lower  Canada,  and  "  a  very  pretty  quarrel,"  and  one  not 
treat  with  it  as  from  one  independent  hastily  to  bo    adjusted,  for  paupers 
state  to  another.     To  ratify  it  by  a  grew  fat  upon  it,  and  the  supplies  of 
side  wind  would  be  a  base,  unworthy  Messrs  Roebuck,*  Chapman,  and  Co. 


•  To  show  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  "  patriots  '*  are  made  in  those  dayg,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice,  that  the  Mr  Chapman  here  menUoned  it  sUted  by  the  NrwcaUh 
Journal  to  have  been  thrice  bankrupt  in  Montreal,  twice  as  a  merchant  not  of  any  great 
eonsideration,  and  once  as  a  newspaper  proprietor.  As  that  paper  fairly  observes, 
thre«  insolvencies  are  no  ways  conclusive  against  honesty  of  character,  any  more  than 
Uwy  are  proof  of  prudence  and  fair  dealing.  But  when  men  suddenly  change  opinions, 
ar»  found  in  receipt  of  pay  consequent  on  such  change  from  parties  furiously  aiWoca- 
ting  the  principles  to  which  they  have  veered,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  disho- 
nesty of  motive.  Mr  Chapman,  it  is  said,  receives  L.400  a-year  as  co-agent  with  Mr 
Roebuck  for  the  Canadian  traitors,  the  latter  person  taking  the  lion*s  share  of  L.  1 1 00 
per  annum.  The  mission  of  Mr  Chapman  is  conceived  to  bo  a  finesse  of  the  Canadian 
laaders  to  establish  a  species  of  espionage  over  Mr  Roebuck,  and  keep  him  honest.  So 
triM  is  it,  that  none  are  so  distrusted  as  those  whose  private  interests  are  advanced 
Jnst  in  proportion  as  their  publie  and  patriotic  obligations  are  neglected  or  belT&>i«d« 
For  the  nst,  the  pmper  quoted  remarki,  that  Mr  Chapman  ia  \n  \)iiQ  ^m^VX  \^^^«  Vf^ 
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Vttt  enforced  the  constitutional  law ;  beg^ging    and    stealing, — as  an  elo- 
(bcy  would  have  taken  the  sting  out  quent    eyewitness    describes ;   whilst 
of  just  complaint,  but  nothing    have  all  the  while  Mr  Roebuck  was  rioting 
conceded  out  of  the  matter  of  right,  upon  dishonourable  wages,  duly  paid, 
without  full  security  for  correspond-  of  L.llOO  a-year,  and  his  friend,  tho 
ing  benefit  in  the  restoration  of  order  traitor  Papineau,  upon  L.IOOO  a-year, 
and  tranquillity  to  a  distracted  colony,  besides  other  emoluments.     The  clo- 
Against  this  fatal  measure  of  surren-  sing  paragraph  of  the  Duke*8  protest 
deringthe  Crown  revenues,  the  Duke  of  anticipated  to  a  certain,  but  not  to  the 
Wellington,  with  characteristic sagaci-  whole  extent,  this  state  of  things.  Dis- 
ty,  entered  his  protest.  He  foresaw  that  sentient,  because  "  these  persons  will 
the  effect  would  be  to  make  the  judges  thus  become  dependent  upon  the  con- 
as  well  as  every  functionary,  tlie  Go-  tinned  favour  of  the  Legislative  As- 
Temor  included,  dependent  upon  tho  sembly  for  the  reward  of  their  labours 
House  of  Assembly  alone,  and  there-  and  services;  the  administration  with- 
fore,  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  in  tho  province  of  Lower  Canada  can 
the  Imperial   Legislature  or  Govern-  no  longer  be  deemed  independent ;  and 
ment.      They   would,    therefore,    bo  his  Majesty's  subjects  will  have  justice 
withdrawn  from  their  allegiance,  un-  administered  to  them  by  judges,  and 
der  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  salaries,  will  be  governed  by  otficers  situated  as 
which,  to  ensure  their  obsequioiisnciis,  above  described."     Armed  with  this  ^ 
the   Assembly  proposed  only  to  vote  power  of  offence,  the  House  of  Assem- 
aunnally.     The  result  has  been  even  bly  have  passed  all  kinds  of  bills  of  the 
worse,  for  during  five  years  last  past,  most  revolutionary  qu:ility ;  and  even 
the  supplies,  and,  therefore,  tlie  sala-  when,  which  sometimes  occurred,  the 
ries,  have  not  been  voted  at  all.     And  tendency  of  the  principal  measure  was 
5uch  has  been  the  well  calculated  ef-  wholesome,  some  obnoxious  enactment 
feet,  that  official  members  of  the  Le-  was  tacked  to  ifr,  so  that  the  Legisla- 
gislative   Council  have   been   known  live  C'ouncil  should  bo  compelled  to 
to  vote  obnoxious  bills  sent  up  from  pass  both,  or  incur  the  odium  of  reject- 
the  House  of  Assembly,  for  the  sake,  ing   the  good,  rather  than   sanction, 
or  in  the  hope  of  receiving  their  sala-  along  with  it  the  pestiferous  proposal, 
ries,  and  judges  in  Canada,  not  having  This  has  given  occasion  to  the  Roe- 
private  property,  have  been  obliged  to  buck  agency  to  publish  a  long  string 
borrow  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  of  measures,  apparently  as  objection- 
and  contract  debts  on   very   ruinous  able,   thus   rejected;    of  course,   the 
terms  with  every  good-natured  trades-  paid  tools  shroud  in  the  background, 
man—their  station  unhappily  preclu-  the  true  merits  of  the  case.*     Wo  had 
ding  them  from  the  cheaper  remedies  of  interdicted  oursel  ves  from  entering  into 


that  his  action  was  good  for  L.  10,000  damages.  Lord  Abingcr,  if  he  chose,  may  teM 
the  rest.  Wc  have  a  tolerable  idea  how  the  affair  was  disposed  of,  and  so  has  he  and 
other  parties. 

•  The  Roebuck  gang  of  agents  make  great  boast  of  their  honesty.  Take  the  follow- 
ing as  one  instance.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  rejected  by  the  Le- 
gLilaUve  Council  are  the  following — of  course  the  rejection  is  imputed  as  a  crime.  We 
l>cg  attention  to  the  note  between  bia^kets.  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  holding 
of  hi«  Majesty  en  rvlure  immoveable  Property  in  the  Suburbs  of  Quebec,  upon  which 
Loiis  et  VtMltM^  or  Mutation  Fines  are  due. — [It  is  a  complaint  against  the  Canadians, 
though  perfectly  untrue,  that  they  will  not  exempt  their  laiuls  from  these  burthens  inci- 
dent lo  their  tenure  ;  yet  the  Legislitive  Council  refused  to  exempt  the  Crown  Lands 
from  them.]  Mark  the  roguery,  as  well  as  the  hypocrisy  of  this,  as  respects  the  lord 
paramount,  the  Crown,  the  Assembly,  are  anxious  to  abolish  the  oppressive  incidents 
of  the  feudal  tenure,  bccauFe  they  affect  themselves.  But  not  a  word  about  abolishing 
the  feudal,  the  oppressive  seignoiial  rights,  tlic  Lnihel  Veniei,  exigible  by  tho  French 
seigneurs,  the  party  in  the  Assembly,  from  their  tenants. 

An  Act  to  repeal  bo  much  of  two  certain  Acts  therein  mentioned,  made  and  passed 
in  tho  Parliament  of  the  United   Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  author\ie% 
the  CommuUtion  of  the  tenure  of  lands  lield  ci  litre  de  FxeJvsA  d  tUre  de  Cen»Va^^Sk 
province,  iato  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage.     ThefiO  BlcXa^  \^^  C^xa^^ksv 
teauree,  mnd  tr^deacta,  were  passed  to  enable  the  scigncun  to  commuXe  ^oVassXas^l  ^QM^s 
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the  details  of  this  state  of  things,  be- 
cause it  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  at 
8ome  length  we  depicted  in  1835  ;  it  is 
no  more  than  an  iniquitous  amplifica- 
tion of  the  crying  crimes  of  Canadian 
traitors,  as  there  sketched  largely; 
the  catalogue  has  only  been  swelled 
upon  the  same  subjects  and  under  the 
same  heads  by  the  industry  of  Messrs 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  at  the  steam-engine 
rate  of  L.1700  a-year  power.  The 
only  change  has  since  been,  that  more 
steam  has  been  generated  and  laid  on, 
in  order  to  stimulate  to  rebellion  in 
Canada,  to  justify  it  here,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  pave  the  way  to  Irish  re- 
peal, to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the 
peerage,  and  establish  in  this  country 
the  blessings  of  democracy.  To  us 
Mr  Roebuck  owes  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  man  was  despised  and 
flouted  in  and  out  of  the  Commons 
House,  when  first  we  brought  forward 
iho  question  of  Canadian  grievances, 
and  gave  them  an  importance  which, 
from  his  feeble  voice  and  moderate 
abilities,  they  never  could  have  attain- 
ed. He  profited  by  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  was  heard,  he  was  listened  to. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  man  of  some 
mark,  although  his  day  is  on  the  wane 
now,  for  as  the  storm  declines,  so  sinks, 
in  the  natural  order  of  gravitation,  the 
floating  trash  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
He  has  had  his  day, as  they  say  '*  every 
dog  has,**  and  though  we  believe  him 
quite  as  honest,  and  above  the  cunning 
of  Lord  John,  and  much  less  corrupt 
and  indolent  than  Mr  Thomson  of  the 
Trade  Board,  who  are  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  Ministerial  phalanx  of  the 
Commons  House,  yet  are  his  hands 
80  unclean  by  contact  with  traitors, 
that  never  can  he  rise  again.  The 
"  working  classes,'*  whom  he  so  sedu- 
lously courts,  can  never  be  more  than 
as  trustworthy  allies,  for  there  is  the 
starvation  allowance,  the  Bastile  sys- 
tem, to  which  Mr  Roebuck  is  pledged, 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  champions.  The  working 
classes,  however,  for  other  objects  they 
may  abet  him,  never  can  forgive  the 
man  who  endowed  prisons,  and  decreed 
f  pork- water  "  for  them.  If  he  aspire 
to  play  the  Robespierre  of  a  revolution, 
he  may  comfort  himself  with  a  Marat 


ready  made  at  his  elbow,  an  old  ac- 
quaintauce,  and  a  rival  near  the  popa- 
lar  throne.  Mr  Beaumont  of  the  New- 
castle Liberator,  soars  beyond  even  the 
Molcsworth  clique  in  the  talk  of  blood 
and  slaughter  for  liberty.  Mr  Roe- 
buck is  apt  to  presume  upon  the  credit 
of  his  pluck  at  Muddiford ;  let  him 
beware  of  a  rival  in  his  Marat,  for  Mr 
Beaumont  also  is  a  fighting  man,  and 
in  Jamaica,  as  is  said,  had  an  ordinary 
practice  of  transacting  a  duel  by  way 
of  appetite  for  breakfast.  The  man, 
according  to  accounts,  must  be  a  per- 
fect ogre,  only  that  his  fancy  lies  for 
the  blood  and  bones  of  men,  instead  of 
children.  To  his  especial  patron,  the 
humane  Joseph  Hume,  no  less  than  to 
Joseph's  most  particular  friends,  the 
Whigs,  it  must  have  been  delightfully 
refresiiing  to  read  this  patriot's  denun- 
ciation of  Lords  Melbourne,  John  Rus- 
sell and  Co.,  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
gallows,  at  a  meeting  of  the  loyal  con- 
stituency and  special  supporters  of  the 
no  less  loyal,  but  more  notably  hypo- 
critical member  for  Leeds — of  course 
we  do  not  mean  Sir  William  Moles 
worth,  who,  whatever  otlierwise  we 
may  think  of  him,  has  never  yet  sold 
his  principles,  or  pocketed  the  money 
of  the  Whigs,  or  Lord  Fitzwilliam  for 
slavish  advocacy  under  the  outward 
semblance  of  inacpendent  principles. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
career  of  Lord  Gosford  during  the 
two  years  of  his  administration.  We 
have  sufficiently  noted  its  direction 
before  in  the  general  bearings  of  which 
ignorance  the  most  doltish,  conceit  the 
most  sickening,  and  dupery  the  most 
potent,  have  been  the  leading  charac- 
teristics. After  briefly  adverting  to 
those  leading  points  which,  during  the 
year  just  passed,  have  crowned  the 
climax  of  misrule,  and  brought  the 
machine  of  Government  to  a  stand 
still,  we  shall  pass  on  to  those  general 
considerations  of  the  state  of  the  two 
provinces,  but  of  Lower  Canada  more 
especially,  which  indicate  the  proper 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  with  re- 
ference equally  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  parent  country.  The 
task  has  been  no  light  one  to  wade 
through  the  records  of  liberal  lordly 
vacillation  and  misgovemment,  about 


feudal  rights  and  tenure,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Impro^emctvV.  ot  \>\*\mi^.  TVck-fitvlo  thii 
day  one  only  commutation  has  been  effected,  Ibalb^  Mt  ^A^iX^  Y.\\\«  Iw  >Otv^  wv^- 
I'ory  of  Beauharnou, 
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which  our  readers  will  judge  for  them-  The  P.S.  is  an  admirable  specimen 
selves  from  the  followiug  extracts  from  of  the  *•' to-morrow  "  system  of  the 
official  correspoudence  presented  to  Colonial  office,  a  running  through  its 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  we  may,  agents.  P.  S.,  in  fact,  stands  for  "  Pro- 
therefore,  be  quite  sure  so  garbled  crastian  System,"  enjoining,  in  reverse 
and  assorted  by  the  Whig  Government  of  the  old  proverb,  never  to  do  to-day' 
as  to  screen  their  own  incapacity  as  what  you  may  have  a  chance  of  doing 
well  as  to  dilate  the  full  proof  evidence  to-morrow.  The  "dissatisfaction** 
of  their  Governor-depute's  blunders,  with  the  Assembly — the  "  liberality," 
The  first  extract  we  give  entire  by  — the  "  conditional"  system,  and  do- 
way  of  introduction.  iug  nothing  except  as.  an  ''  act  of  ne* 

Extract  ofa  Despatch  from  the  Eari  cessity," — are  all  admirable  indica- 

of  Gosford  to   Lord  Glenelg,  dated  tions,  in  their  way,  of  the  hobbling^ 

Castle,  St  Lewis,  March  8,  1837.  wait-upon- Providence    policy  of  the 

"  A  feeliiuf  of  dissatisfaction  with  Whigs.     The  "  conditional "  system, 

the  Assembly,  in  regard  to  its  proceed-  indeed,  was  a  matter  of  great  urgency 

ings  in  the  last  short  session,  is  spread-  for  Lord  Gosford  and  his  secretary  of 

ing,  but  not  gone  to  such  an  extent  the  Elliot  brood,  for  its  permanence 

as  to  induce  me  to  suppose  that  a  dis-  was  a  condition  upon  which  hang  their 

solution  at  this  moment  would  be  de-  places  and  wages.    As  to  the  English 

sirable ;  but  if  an  appeal  were  now  of  the  despatch,  we  refer  the  criticism 

made  to  the  peo{>le,  I  am  sure  what  is  to  the  reader,  only  observing  that  a 

termed  the  majority  in  the  assembly  Governor- General  with  L.  10,000  a- 

would  experience  a  diminution  in  their  year,  and  a  secretary  with  L.IOOO, 

ranks  ;    but,  under  existing  circum-  even  if  excusable  on  the  score  of  igno- 

stances,  1  see  no  positive  substantial  ranee  of  French,  and  for  having  to 

good  to  result  from  a  dissolution.  Re-  borrow  a  vocabulary  of  the  polite  slang 

course  might  be  had  to  such  a  measure  of  that  foreign  language,  might  rea- 

when  you  have  determined  on  the  line  sonably  have  been  expected  to  under- 

you  mean  to  adopt  for  relieving  the  stand  somewhat  about  the   rules  of 

province  from  its  present  state  of  em-  composition,  if  not  of  logic  in  their 

oarrassment.     Coercion,  abruptly  a-  own.     The  italics  are  our  own,  we 

doptcd,  might  prove  fatal,  and  such  a  ought  in  fairness  to  state.     From  this 

step  is  therefore  to  bo  deprecated,  nor  despatch  it  appears,  that  up  to  March 

can  it  bejuotiiled,  except  as  a  dej-Jiier  1837,  the  Ministry  had  not  made  up 

ressort,  after  all  attempts  of  a  consti-  their  minds  on  the  "  line"  they  meant 

tutional  character  shall  have  failed ;  to  adopt ;  the  cad,  however,  strongly 

but  liberalift/,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  urging  the  old  hack  *'  liberality,"  al- 

lost  Bight  of  by  the  present  Govern-  though  on  its  last  legs.     In  Aprils 

ment  in  any  course  that  m<iy  be  taken.  Lord  Glenelg  after  some,  from  him, 

and  whatever  is  arranged  should,  1  supererogatory  excuses  for  "  postpo- 

think,  be  in  its  character,  as  far  as  uing  "  decision,  announces  that  he  is 

circumstances  will  admit,  conditional,  ])repared  to  "  sanction  a  reconstruc- 

and  made  to  appear  as  an  act  of  ne-  tion  of  the  Executive  Council,"  from 

cessity,  resorted  to  only  to  ward  off  adniining  men  of  **  liberal  views,"  but 

the  evils  with  which  the  country  is  op-  not  of  "  extreme  opinions."     The  na- 

pressed  and  threatened.  tural  corollary  of  this  in  the   Whig 

"  P.S I  shall  send  you,  very  soon,  sense  was  the  appointment  of  M.  De- 

the  names  of  those  I  think  qualified  b:4rtsch*  to  the  Council,  as  not  being 

for  the  two  councils."  of  "  extreme  opinions,"  along  with 


*  In  addition  to  whnt  wc  have  recorded  about  this  man,  the  following  extract  from 
some  clever  letters,  signed  Zeta,  in  that  very  ably  conducted  paper  the  Liverpool  Mailf 
comes  seasonahly  in  illustration  of  the  character  and  the  not  **  extreme  opinions  '*  of  this 
crony  of  Lord  Gosford  and  proteg6  of  Lord  Glenelg.  Zeta  i«  evidently  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Canadian  affairs,  if  not  a  Canadian  himself.  After  deBtrihing  Dubarttch  at 
**  the  Robrspierc  of  Canada,"  he  proceeds, 

'*  Mr  Debartzi-h,  who  is  the  present  influential  executive  councillor — would  fulRl  U\ft 
most  earnest  desire  that  he  ervr  uttered,  to  see  the   British  commwwVV^  ©xV«rnC\TMkX*^ 
en  masse  ft om  the  face  of  Lower  Canada. 

"  In  a  paper  Mr  Debartzch  published  in  St  Cliarles,  called  tt\e  L'  Ecko  du  Pa)j%,  Vf 
called  on  the  Canadians  to  rise  en  masse,  and  cxUmiinaie   iht  liritUK  Jrom  the  ton 
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others  in  the  same  **  liberality  *'  sense. 
In  April,  the  Lord  Gosling  writes  to 
the  other  Lord  G. 

"  I  see  no  cliauco  whatever  of  any 
serious  commotion  here  in  consequence 
of  your  proceedings  ;  however,  you 
may  rely  on  my  taking  every  precau- 
tion.  As  to  armed  resistance,  I  sec  no 
gn^ound  for  apprehending  any  thing  of 
the  kind." 

Again,  in  May  6,  my  Lord  is  quite 
facetious  in  his  way,  and  recreating 
in  fond  remembrances  of  "  Donny- 
brook  Fair."  *'  Ihavenot/'hewrites, 
"  the  least  expectation  of  any  thing 
serious.  If  a  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  (the  Assembly)  wore 
to  take  place,  there  mi^ht  be  some 
broken  hearts,  but  nothing  more  se- 
rious." People  might  suppose  from 
this  that  the  man  was  a  Wiig,  but  we 
protest,  for  the  honour  of  old  Ireland, 
that  he  was  never  known  before  to 
perpetrate  a  Jen  iV esprit  in  his  born 
days.  Lord  Durham,  with  Lord 
Brougham's  testimonial  to  qualifica- 
tion for  Governor- General  pmued  to 
his  back,  will  at  least  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  comparison  with  the  Lord 
Gosling,  although  the  feature  is  com- 
mon to  them  both,  that  they  have  "  lived 
two  years  in  a  cold  climate."  The 
correspondence  up  to  July  consists  of 
somnolent  apologies  from  Lord  Glen- 
elg  to  Lord  (insford  for  the  delay 
of  *'  important"  measures  regarduig 
Lower  Canada,  and  in  crimination  of 
the  Governor  for  similar  delays  on  his 
side  in  furnishing  certain  information 
long  promised.  On  June  10th,  Lord 
Gosling  writes  that  ho  is  fearful  of  dis- 
torbances,  and  therefore  he  shall  issue 
a  piece  of  paper  called  a  <'  proclama- 
tion," and  he  indicates  that  the  "  pre- 
sence of  a  larger  military  force  might 
of  itself  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any 
disturbance."  On  July  4th,  the  same 
person  writes,  "  I  do  not  see  any 
ground  for  apprehending  any  thing 
like  serious  commotion.  On  July 
11th,  the  Irish  Solomon  states  that  the 
malecontents  have  gone  the  length  **  of 


[Feb. 


injuring  tlie  property  and  discharging 
fi^^arnls  into  the  houses  of  some  who 
are  loyally  disposed,"  &c.  but  never- 
theless, ho  adds,  <'  1  may  close  this 
des])atch  with  a  repetition  of  my  con- 
viction that  no  disturbance  or  serious 
interruption  of  the  usual  course  of 
events  is  likely  to  occur."  On  July 
25tli,  we  are  advised  of  some  **  out- 
rages" in  the  county  of  Two  Moun- 
tains. On  September  :Jd,  we  have 
some  Gosling  trash  about  an  **  Ultra- 
Tory"  party  in  Lower  Canada,  which 
if  the  noble  idiot  had  ever  ventured 
forth  of  the  Castle  of  St  Louis,  or  lis- 
tened to  any  but  French- Canadian 
traitors,  he  must  have  known  was  an 
utter  absurdity  of  nomenclature  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  province.  At 
this  date  the  "  liberality"  professor, 
however,  talks  about  suspending  the 
Constitution,  because  he  can  "  make 
no  terms  with  M.  Papineau ;  you  must 
either  put  him  down,  or  submit  to  let 
him  put  you  down."  Profound  states- 
man !  Elegant  and  accomplished  dia- 
lectician I  If,  however,  adds  this  man 
of  valour,  "  matters  should  come  to 
extremities  *  *  •  I  shall  gladly  relin- 
quish *  *  My  situation  is  not  an  envi- 
able one,"  &c.  &c.  On  September 
9th,  the  i)'Connellite  Governor  writes 
that  the  <'  attempts  that  are  making 
to  shake  its  allegiance  (the  province), 
and  to  create  confusion,  will  prove  un- 
successful ;"  the  grand  juries  having 
at  the  same  time  ignored  various  in- 
dictments for  high  treason,  although 
the  <<  most  positive  legal  authority  in 
support"  of  them  was  aiForded.  Octo- 
ber 6th,  we  are  told  the  state  of  the 
country  is  bordering  on  revolt.  On 
October  10th,  he  describes  prospects 
in  Montreal  as  "  rather  gloomy,"  but 
**  here  (in  Quebec)  we  are  quite  quiet 
and  tranquil," — not  even  a  brawl  to 
molest  my  Lord  whilst  quafling  the 
toast  *'  may  we  ne'er  want  a  friend 
nor  a  bottle  to  give  him,"  among  the 
conviviaLs  of  the  faction.  On  Octo- 
ber 12th,  two  days  afterwards  only, 
there  is  a  long  epistle  from  my  Lord, 


Thig  paper  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  office,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.      •Thit  man, 
people  of  England^  n  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  crown  in  CauaOa,  and  is  allowed  to 
*  ttalk  at  noon-day'  uttering  treason  with  impunity  ;  and,  further,  was  allowcil  to  pur- 
sue his  revolutionary  calling  in  tlie  columns  of  the  *  Lihernl  *  newspaper,  until  the  hour 
of  its  suppression,  and  the  arrest  of  some  of  its  managers  on  charges  of  high  treason  " 
DebarUch  was  jealous  of  Papineau's  sufHsrior  influence— I >ehurtzoh  apostatized  there- 
fbn  apparently — Debartich  means  to  re-enact  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony.     Stupid 
Gotford,  of  course,  never  read  the  History  of  German  Pto\«*Vwv\X«av. 
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the  gist  of  which  is  to  f  increase  the 
military  force,*'  the  recital  of  the  most 
scandalous  outrages,  of  which  one  only 
need  be  quoted  here  for  reasons  to  fol- 
low : — **  A  lady,  Madame  St  Jaques, 
haying,  as  it  is  reported,  fired,  or  given 
directions  to  fire  upon  the  mob,  when, 
not  content  with  the  proceedings  usual 
on  such  occasions,  they  had  actually 
broken  into  her  house,  two  persons 
were  thereby  wounded,  of  whom  one 
has  since  died.  The  house  w^is  im- 
mediately demolished,  but  not  before 
the  inmates  had  escaped ;  Madame  St 
Jacques  was,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards apprehended  and  committed  by 
a  magistrate  to  the  Montreal  gaol, 
where  I  believe  she  yet  remains.** 

In  self-defence,  this  loyal  French- 
Canadian  lady  ordered  tire-arms  to  bo 
used  ;  she  was  cast  into  gaol,  where, 
coolly  writes  this  unmanly  functionary, 
"  she  yet  remains.'*  This  from  the 
imbecile  dotard,  who  subsccjuently  ad- 
mitted traitors — people  accused  upon 
oath  of  high  treason — to  bail,  and  bail 
as  moderate  in  amount  as  would  have 
been  refjuired  for  a  pot  uncommon 
assault.  Lord  Gosford,  it  is  clear,  is 
what  18  called  "  no  woman's  man." 
The  despatch  of  October  25  was  a 
grateful  theme  for  his  Lordsliip,  since 
it  acknowledges  the  permission  to 
draw  for  his  salary,  with  the  prompt 
Dotiiication  that  he  has  acted  in  con- 
formity, and  secured  certain  benefits 
of  the  exchange  by  selling  the  bills  on 
New  York.  On  the  21st  the  Execu- 
tive Council  recommended  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
employment  of  the  military  power, 
and  an  "  enquiry  respecting  aliens 
(French  and  Americans)  resident  in 
the  province,**  but  they  would  not  re- 
commend the  suspension  of  the  **  con- 
stitutional act.*'  On  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tobcr,  my  Lord,  after  detailing  alarm- 
ing movements  of  the  seditious,  coolly 
adds : — **  With  religion,  law,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation opposed  to  them,  the  party  now 
fomenting  sedition  and  treason,  al- 
though they  may,  if  not  checked,  cre- 
ate local  and  temporary  confusion,  are 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  success 
which,  from  the  boldness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  seem  to  anticipate.** 

On  November  6,  long  after  the  fact 

was  known  from  the  public  papers  of 

Canada,  my  Lord  finds  out  that  the 

rebels  are  **  drilUDg  '*  by  day  and  by 

wgbt,  "  without  concealment,*'  as  he 


says.     He  really  now  begins  to  be 
alarmed,  and — what  measures  does  ho 
take  ?    Why,  first,   he  sends,  not  tho 
general  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  but 
the  Attorney-General  with  his  pocket 
full  of  law,  to  put  down  open  and  arm- 
ed insurrection.     In  the  next  place, 
he  does  to  be  sure  apply  to  Sir  John 
Colborne  for  military  protection,  for 
the  danger  was  coming  home  to  the 
Governor.     On  November  9,  we  are 
informed  of  a  conflict  in  Montreal  be- 
tween the  loyalists  and  tho  '\fils  de  la 
UberteJ*'  November  1 4 — As  the  storm 
growls  more  loudly.   Lord   Gosford 
reiterates  his  wish  to  resign,  because 
a  conciliator  has  a  natural  antipathy 
to  '*  cold  iron,*'  of  course.     After  ex- 
citing civil  war,   his  Lordship,  con- 
ceiving he  has  done  his  duty,  has  no 
desire  to   come  in  for  a  chance  of 
"  broken  heads.'*      Then  come  the 
open   rebellion,  the  conflicts  of  ar- 
mies, murder,  bloodshed,  martial  law, 
marches    and    countermarches, — the 
roar  of  artillery,  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  most  horrible  warfare  as 
the  closing  and  appropriate  commen- 
tary  upon   the  despatches    of    Mul- 
gravite  conciliation,  Gosford   idiocy, 
and    Whig  chicanery.     The  Whigs 
found,  on  their  advent  to  otfice,  dis- 
content existing  in  Canada;  by  ne- 
glect and  connivance  they  fanned  dis- 
content into  sedition  ;  when  the  sedi- 
tion began  seriously  to   incommodo 
them,    it  was  indolently   suflcred  to 
ripen,  and  then  artfully  fostered  into 
open  rebellion.      In  proof  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  inter-despatches  of 
Lords  Gosford  and    Glcnelg.       On 
both  sides  we  are  assured,  that  the 
actual  presence  of  a  more  numerous 
body  of  troops,  and  a  more  decided 
display   of  vigour,   would  have  im- 
posed on  the  malecontents,  stayed  an 
open  rupture,  and  might,  therefore, 
gradually  have  led  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  differences  and  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity.       Tho    Whigs, 
skillcss  statesmen  as  they  are,  can  only 
escape  from  a  dilemma,  per  saltum; 
they  were  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  from 
which  tho  stirring  incidents  of  civil 
war    were   a    seasonable   diversion ; 
therefore  was  the  out-break  of  rebel- 
lion encouraged  by  the  studied  expo- 
sure of  physical  weakness  to  repel ; 
the  defence  of  the  colony  was  starved^ 
to  convert  bluster  aB^  3.^\\a>a&w.  VcAa 
overt-treason  and  &Uemi^V&  «1  i^Nv^xk- 
tion.     This,  ire  ieax  noX ,  ^SXex  ^xj^ft  ^»- 
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liberation,  to  assert,  and  we  appeal  in 
proof  to  the  despatches,  garbled  as  tliey 
are,  as  published  by  themselves.     To 
Whig  wiles  and  Whig  indolence,  Pa- 
pinoau  and  his  faction  have  fallen  vic- 
tims, at  least,  before  their  time.    The 
wise  and  preventive    policy   of   Sir 
George   Murray  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
might,  by  the  opportune  redress  of 
real  grievances,  have  changed  them, 
perhaps,  from  brawling  patriots  (pa- 
triotism being  the  "  last  refuge  of 
scoundrels*')  into  merely  troublesome, 
but  not  dishonest    or  uuwholesomo 
parliamentary  malccontents.  The  war, 
nowcvcr,  has  now  been  commenced,  the 
sword  has  been  drawn,  and  although 
the  present  contest  be  of  short  duration, 
it  may  be  the  germ  of  a  war  of  exter- 
mination between  two  races,  unless  the 
ruling  policy  combine  with  singleness 
of  purpose  unflinching  perseverance 
in  its  dcvelopement,  attempered  with 
the  real  spirit  of  conciliation  flowing 
from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  to 
soothe,  and  finally  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously the  irritating  dissensions  arising 
from  difference  of  origin,  and  from 
the  distinct  conditions  of  law  and  pri- 
mary acquisition  under  which  two  dis- 
tinct races  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion and  sought  to  be  amalgamated. 
Is  Lord  Durham  the  man  to  compre- 
hend the  subtle  intricacies,  and  the 
complexity  of  interests  arising  out  of 
actu:d  circumstances,  and  so  to  bo 
dealt  with  ?  There  is  not  a  man  with 
mind  enough  to  rise  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  low  party  feelings  of  the  mo- 


ment who  will  not  answer  No  I    The 
very  temper  of  that  person*  is  of  it- 
self equal  to  a  sentence  of  revolution 
in  the  Canadas.     Arrogant  towards 
the  weak,  humble  and  prostrate  to  the 
dust  before  the  high  and  mighty — 
ever  capricious  and  insolent  of  de- 
meanour where  unrestrained  by  fear 
or  station — utterly  devoid  of  moral 
courage,  and  of  passions  fierce  and 
uncontrollable,  with  the  consciousness 
of  impunity — a  despot  by  instinct  and 
impulse.    There  is  not  a  serf  on  his 
estates,  where  they  are  all  trembling 
serfs  from  the  top  agents  to  the  mean- 
est hind,  whose  certificate  of  character 
would  not  be  given,  like  that  of  the 
grovelling  Ministry,  merely  to  **  get 
rid  of  him.'*  With  fair  natural  talents 
run  to  waste  from  want  of  early  read- 
ing and  culture,  but  without  grasp  of 
intellect — with  mind  undiscipUned  as 
with  temper  unbridled,  Lord  Durham 
in  more  mature  age  has  never  been 
laborious  enough  to  retrieve  by  study 
the  lost  horn's  of  college  indolence, 
and  the  stable-boy  associations  among 
which  his  more  manly  days  were  mis- 
spent, until  his  entrance  into  political 
life  by  family  connexion  with  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Whig  leader.    That  con- 
nexion introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of   Mr   Edward   Ellice,  under 
whose  tutelage  he  made  more  pro- 
gress in  speculation  (182o),  than  in 
political  knowledge.  Since  the  ofEcial 
reign  of  Whiggcry,  the  opportunities 
for  repairing  the  want  of  Administra- 
tion experience  have  not  been  few. 


*  Tho  nomination  camo  from  Brussels,  and  through  Stockmar.  Leopold  was  grate- 
ful, and  Lord  Durliam  had  pandered  in  every  way  to  the  mercenary  and  grovelling 
propensities  of  the  Cobourgs.  The  Ministry  fell  into  the  scheme,  as  no  one  better 
knows  than  Lord  Durham  himself,  who  is  not  slow  to  avow  it,  to  **  get  rid  of  him." 
It  would  furnish  food  for  laughter  to  detail  tho  little  round  of  miserable  intrigues  to 
which  tho  capacity  of  this  man  is  just  equal,  and  by  which  his  elevation  was  aciom- 
plished.  Some  other  time  we  may  condescend  to  rake  up  the  filth.  **  Do  tell  me 
the  news  ?  What  are  they  doing  at  Court  ?— '"Wliat  are  the  Ministry  about  ?  I  know 
they  hate  me,  and  want  to  get  rid  of  me."  Such  was  the  habitual  language  of  this 
bile-jaundiced  subject  among  his  associates  and  acquaintance.  The  mean  money 
craving  of  the  Cobourg  minion  is  not  tho  least  dishonourable  of  his  propensities.  He 
has  been  taking  for  months  his  salary  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  living  here  in  idleness, 
and  notoriously  never  meaning  to  return  there — after  two  years'  duty  only.  Ho  is  now 
pocketing  an  enormous  salary  as  Governor- General  of  the  Canadas,  Redressir  of 
Grievances,  &c.  &c.,  although  on  the  subterfuge  usual  with  him,  of  health  and  family 
affairs,  he  does  not  take  his  departure  till  April — that  is,  till  all  danger  is  past,  the  war 
ended,  and  spring-time  come  round,  to  make  the  voyage  pleasant,  and  keep  his  noblo 
person  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  reach  of  **  those  vile  guns."  In  addition  to  the  cx- 
tmordi/mry  titlea  and  powers  with  which  he  is  invested,  bis  lordship  bargained  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  niMnrnge  the  negotiation  of  the  ^puXed  \)Oiaav&«T^  c^Milloiv  with  the  Uni- 
ted  States.     The  folly  of  JMinisters  did  itop  •horV  of  \X\\». 
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but  perpetually  imbecile,  aud  with  all  the  virus,  the  poison,  has  been  injected 
his  collea^es  and  connexions  in  rest-  among  them  during  a  persevering  agi- 
less  intrigues  and  personal  stjuabbles,  tation  of  a  score  of  years,  and  eon- 
arising  from  a  morbid  irritability  of  tagion  though  slow  is  sure,   unless 
temper,  he  has  had  no  leisure,  even  if  strong  measures  be  resorted  to— unless 
he  had  had  the  application  to  improve  the  main  sources  bo  excised — unless 
or  extend  the  range  of  his  capacity,  the  general  body  politic  be  subjected 
His  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet,  in-  to  a  wholesome  although  severe  regi- 
directly  compulsory,  after  a  short  pro-  men.     Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
bation  in  an  unimportant  department,  we  allude  to  no  wholesale  proscriptions 
with  his  family  position  and  political  of  persons — no  sanguinary  executions 
attitude,  left  the  Whigs  no  choice  but  — no  indiscriminate  persecution.     If 
to  provide  for  him  elsewhere.     The  the  leaders  of  revolt  be  made  to  pay 
Canadas  b  the  third  job  thus  extorted  the  penalty  of  blood,  of  innocent  blood, 
by  fear,  and  bestowed  by  way  of  a  shed  by  them,  the  endsof  that  justice, 
riddance.     Such  is  the  Governor- Ge-  when  it  demands  life  for  life,  will  be 
neral,  and  such  the  prospect  for  Ca-  satisfied.     But  British  laws,  language^ 
nada  under  his  administration.  and  institutions,  must  be  established ; 
With  respect  to  the  system  upon  for  by  no  other  means  can  a  fusion  of 
which  the  Canadas  must  be  governed  races  and  an  identity  of  British  sub- 
in  future,  we  have  said  the  foundation  jects  be  accomplished.     The  band  of 
must  be  laid  in  singleness  of  purpose —  conspirators  who  have  long  been  strug- 
in  unity  of  action.     This  can  never  be  gling  for  Franco- Canadian  ascendency 
80  well  accomplished  as  by  the  re-union  — for  creating  a  nation  Canadienne 
of  the  two  provinces  into  one,  under  apart — have  long  taken  for  their  ral- 
the  rule  of  one  head  and  one  legis-  lying  cry  that  the  land  is  theirs,  that 
lature.    This  is  essential  for  the  asser-  the  British  are  usurpers,  and  that  they 
tion,  for  the  preservation  of  British  must  be  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts. 
ascendency.     It  is  idle  now  to  bandy  Hear  what  their  accredited  agent  in 
phrases,  and  to  fight  off  real  mean-  Paris  writes,  for  there  they  have  had 
ings ;  we  have  said  the  word,  and  it  is  their  salaried  agent  for  years,  as  in 
British  ascendency,  not  alone  in  the  the  Roebuck  legation  they  have  had 
executive,  but  in  the  legislature. —  here.  "  In  Lower  Canada,"  publishes 
Without  that  it  would  be  well  at  once  M.  Isidore leBrun,  "the  French  popu- 
to  cut  away  the  moorings,  and  let  the  lation  feels  increasing  fears  of  losing 
colonies   drift  where  they  will ;   for  its  moral  and  political  superiority.     * 
British  connexion  can  never  be  other  •     •     •     The   House  of  Assembly 
than  nominally  preserved,  and  even  votes  rewards  for  the  destruction  of 
then  but  for  a  passing  moment.     Tlie  wolves,  it  is  no  less  urgent  to  devise 
French  Canadian  hahitans  of  Lower  means  to  prevent  immigration."    Act- 
Canada  were,  and  to  a  considerable  ing  in  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  the 
extent  they  are  still,  a  simple-hearted  Assembly  imposed  a  tax  on  British 
and  virtuous  race,  of  habits  and  man-  immigrants,  and  on  them  only  of  all 
ners  primitive  and  uncorrupted.   They  the  nations  on  the  earth.     They  dared 
are  religiously  inclined ;  and,  though  to  tax  those  to  whom,  by  right  of  con- 
under  the  influence  of  their  priests,  quest,  every  inch  of  territory  legally 
yet  they  have  hitherto  manifested  no  belonged.     M.  Le  Brun,  indeed,  de- 
factious  or  ambitious  aspirations.    Nor  nies  the  right  of  conquest,  and  pre- 
have  these  cause  ;   for  the  rights  of  tends  to  derive  our  right  of  sovereign- 
their  church  have  been  confirmed,  and  ty  from  the  cession  by  France.     We 
are  respected  in  all  their  amplitude,  leave  this  ingenious  advocate  to  split 
The    tithes   of  the   French  district,  hairs  upon  the  point  with  the  speci- 
where  it  is  planted,  are  theirs ;  the  men  of  fine-drawn  conclusions  in  the 
whole  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  Examiner.     The  first  and  paramount 
their  bishops.     But  although,  as  a  obligation  of  the  Imperial   Govem- 
whole,  the  body  of  Jiabitans  (as  the  ment  is  the  protection  of  British  life 
French  settlers  fire  styled)  are  inoffen-  and  property,  and  the  rule  of  British 
sive,  and  few  comparatively  have  yet  law,  to  which  the  national  faith  stands 
been  imbued  with  the  disloyalty  of  the  solemnly  pledged  Vtv  V\vq  ^^\.  "^wss^  \.^ 
traitor  chiefs,  as  is  evident  by  the  encourage  seU\ei&  '^Xiew  V^«  ^c\^u^ 
small  nawber  implicated  in  the  late  became  o\ir6  as  a  eoii^\\Asm.  ^l  ^^ftVi^ 
revolt,  yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  to  France.     Hov  1\\^^^  ^\^^^£^^  ^^^ 
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looked  upon  by  the  House  of  Assein-  I  love  the  Knq^li^h  more,  perhaps,  than 
t)ly — by  the  Papmeau  gang — may  be  auy  otlicr  Freiichman  ;  I  have  been 
judged  by  the  general  tenour  of  their  constantly  well  treated  by  the  English, 
declarations  against  the  rights  of  pro-  I  have  friends  among  thera,  I  acknow- 
perty  acquired  uuder  them,  and  their  ledj^e  the  many  great  qualities  and 
declared  resolves  to  sequestrate  the  advantaires  which  they  possess.  I  de- 
whole  of  them  if  successful  in  the  at-  test  the  horrid  crimes  which  stain  the 
tainment  of  independence  and  ascen-  French  revolution,  and  which  destroy- 
dency.  It  may  be  judged  of,  more-  ed  so  many  objects  of  my  love  and 
over,  by  the  course  pursued  towards  esteem.  •  •  •  And  yet  the  love  of 
the  American  Land  Company,  wliich,  my  country  pursues  me  here  more 
being  incorporated  under  an  act  of  closely  than  elsewhere.  •  •  •  >Jo 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  had  pur-  Canaiiian  has  just  cause  of  complaint 
chased  large  tracts  of  land  from  tlie  against  the  IJritisIi  Government ;  the 
Government  uuder  onerous  conditions,  inhabitants  of  Canada  acknowledge 
— has,  at  an  immense  outliv,  been  uuanimou<lv  that  thev  arc  better 
settling  them  with  British  emigrants,  treated  th;iU  umlrr  the  ancient  French 
who  thither  have  carried  property  and  Government  ;  *  but  they  love  the 
enterprise, — and  has  expended  no  less  French,  forget  them  not,  long  after 
than  L. 200,000  in  the  construction  of  them,  hope  for  their  arrival,  will  al- 
roads,  bridges,  &c.  in  and  for  the  im-  ways  love  them,  and  betray  these  feel- 
provcment  of  that  country,  without  ings  too  frequently,  and  in  too  frank 
having  yet  drawn  out  of  it  to  the  ex-  a  manner,  not  to  incur  the  displeasure 
tent  of  L.  10,000.  The  lands  thus  ac-  of  the  English,  who,  even  in  Europe, 
quired,  thus  improved,  the  rights  thus  have  not  made  an  equal  progress  w  ith 
held,  have  all  been  denounced  by  the  us  in  discarding  the  absurd  prejudices 
House  of  Assembly,  and  all  settlers  of  one  ])eople  against  another."  — 
warned  that  the  title  was  illegal,  and  (Page  300.) 

that  the  hmds  would  be  forfeited.     It  **  They  pay  no  taxes,  live  well,  at 

might  seem  that  British  tyranny  and  an  easy  rate,  and  in  plenty  ;  within 

spoliation  had  furnished  a  precedent  the  compass  of  their  comprehensions 

and  a  justification  for  this  obdurate  they  cannot  wish  for  any  other  good, 

robbery,  this   monstrous  assumption  They  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the 

of   the    right    of   prescription.     No  principles  of  liberty,  that  it  has  cost 

such  thing  ;    mark  the  character  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  establish 

British  sway,  and  the  humane  consi-  juries  in  their  country  ;  they  oppose 

deration  of  British  treatment  towards  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  ; 

the  French  habitans  in  the  testimony  in  civil  causes  these  are  not  yet  in  use. 

borne,  not  by  an  English,  and  there-  But   they  love    France,  this   beloved 

fore  partial  witness,  but  by  a  French-  country  engages  still  their  affections, 

man,  with  no  motive  to  warp  his  in-  In  their  estimation  a  Frenchman  is  a 

tegrity,  excepting  in  the  sense  and  being  far  superior  to  an  Englishman.'* 

the  cause  of  his  countrymen.     Thus  — (Pago  307.) 

writes  the  Due  do  la  Rochofoucaidt  "  Tlie  farmers  are  a  frugal  set  of 
Liancourt,  in  the  account  of  his  tra-  people,  but  ignorant  and  lazy.  In 
vels  through  British  America  and  the  order  to  succeed  in  enlarging  and  im- 
Canadas  in  the  years  17^^,  17!^G,  and  proving  agriculture  in  this  province, 
1797.  the  English  Government  must  pro- 
"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  to  my-  ceed  witli  great  prudence  and  perse- 
self  for  the  various  perceptions  which  vcrance ;  for  in  addition  to  the  un- 
pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  prevented  happy  prejudices  which  the  inhabitants 
my  feelings  ^rom  being  entirely  ab-  of  Canada  entertain  in  common  with 
sorbed  by  gratitude,  and  by  the  pleas-  the  farmers  of  all  other  countries,  they 
ing  sensations  it  naturally  produces,  also  foster  a  strong  mistrust  against 


*  "  Previous  history  affords  no  example  of  such  forbearance  and  generosity  on  the 

part  of  the  conquerors  towards  the  conquered, — forming  such  a  new  era  in  civilized 

warfare,  that  an  admiring  world  admitted  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  glory  of 

conquering  a  pcppJe,  less  from  views  of  ambition  and  the  security  of  her  other  colo- 

ules,  than  from  the  hope  of  improving  their  &Uuat\oi\  and  ctv^SLomw^  \)aftTcv  -^VvXi  i\xfi 

privilegea  of  freemen,*'— Political  AnnaU  of  Canada. 
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every  thing  "which  they  receive  from  and  the  suspension  of  the  Constitu- 

the   English ;    and    this    mistrust    is  tional  Act,  which,  hy  the  poor  igno- 

grounded  on  the  idea  that  the  English  rant  /mbitans,  is  neither  understood 

are  their  conquerors,  and  the  French  nor  prized.     There  is  no  fear  indeed 

their  brethren.     There  are  some  ex-  for  the  security  of  British  property 

ccptious   from   this   b.id  agricultural  under  the  Whigs,  feeble  and  vacilla- 

system,  but  they  are  few.     The  best  ting  as  they  are,  so  long  as  Mr  Edward 

coltivators  are  always  landholders  ar-  Ellice  holds  the  magnificent  seigniory 

rived  from  England." — (P.  314,315.)  of  Beauharnois,  comprising  thirty-six 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  edu-  French  leagues  square,  with  which 

cation  in  Lower  Canada  is  greatly  ne-  Louis  XIV.   endowed  the  Count  do 

glectcd.     At  Sorel  and  Three  Rivers  Beauharnois,  one  of  his  ille^itunate 

are  a  few  sciiools,  kei)t  by  the  nuns  ;  sons.     Lord  Durham  will  doubtless 

in  other  places  men  or  women  instruct  be  earnest  in  protecting  the  rights  of 

children.     But  the  number  of  schools  his  relative ;  and  so  far  we  may  feel 

is,  upon  the  whole  so  very  small,  and  the  greater  assurance  for  those  of  all 

the  mode  of  instruction  so  defective,  other  proprietors,  and  the  rights  and 

that  a   Canadian  who  can  read  is  a  supremacy  of  the  empire  at  large.   We 

sort  of  phenomenon.    From  the  major  confess  our  distrust  of  him — ,we  ques- 

part  of  these  schools  being  governed  tion  his  ability — and  we  have  an  un- 

by  nuns  and  other  women,  the  num-  fortunate  conviction,  founded  on  ex- 

ber  of  the  latter  who  can  read  is,  con-  perience,'  of  his  utter  incompetency 

trary  to  the  custom  of  other  countries,  for  the  public  service,  on  the  score  of 

much  greater  in  Lower  Canada  than  temper,   intelligence,   and    industry, 

that  of  men.  God  send  him  and  his  country  a  safe 

"    The    English    Government    is  deliverance! 
charged  with  designedly  keeping  the         Much  of  the  spurious  cant  of  phi- 
people  of  Lower  Canada  in  ignorance ;  losophy  has  been  expended  about  the 
but  were  it  sincerely  desirous  of  pro-  costliness  of  colonics,  and  the  worth- 
ducing  an  advantageous  change  in  this  lessness  of  the  traffic  in  return.     The 
respect,  it  would  have  as  great  ob-  poor  people  who   void    this   sort  of 
stacles  to  surmount  on  this  head  as  in  trash,  entertain   of  course,  and  per- 
regard  to  agricultural  improvements."  fectly  in  keeping  with  it,  an  inveterate 
— (Pp.  318,  319.)  contempt   for  arithmetic    and    facts. 
Upper  Canada,  essentially  British  Tliey  have  a  crotchet  dignified  with 
by  ])Oj»ulation,  contains  400,000  in-  the  style  and  title  of  theory,  to  suit 
habitants,  and  Lower  Canada  600,000,  which,  arguments  and  conclusions  aro 
of  which  rather  more  than  400,000  aro  cut  and  carved,  as  Procrustes  adjusted 
of    French    extraction,   and  the   re-  his  victims  by  the  dimensions  of  his 
maindcr  of  British  lineage.    By  a  re-  bed.      The    trade  with    our    North 
incorporation  into  one  community,  as  American   colonies    collectively,   has 
before  the  act  of  1701,  by  which  the  been   regularly    on   the   increase   for 
one  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  years,  and  the  mercantile  marine  of 
into    Upper   and    Lower   Canada,  a  the  empire  has  been  ratcably  increas- 
majority,  and  a  majority  is  indispon-  ing    with  it.      W^ithout   referring   to 
sable  of  British  voices,  would  be  se-  former  returns,  we  may  state  it  as  the 
cured  in  the  Legblature.  Emigration,  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  portion 
too,  into   Lower  Canada  should   be  of  the  mercantile  community,  that  the    . 
made  a  Government  concern,  and  bo  amount  of  last  year's  with  these  colo- 
carried  on  for  Government  account,  nics,  containing  about  two  millions  of 
Thus  might  50,000  annually,  in  con-  inhabitants,  will  be  found  little  short 
junction  with  the  Land  Company  and  of  that  with  the  United  State?,  which 
private  emigration,  be  poured  into  the  has  a  population  of  thirteen  millions. 
province,  and  advantageously  located.  As  the  returns  will  in  all  probability 
until  the  balance  of  origin  was  estab-  be  moved  for  and  made  early  in  this 
lished  in  favour  of  British  blood,  or  session  of  Parliament,  the  real  facts 
the  distinction  of  origin  happily  lost  will  be  verified.  -  The  imports  of  Bri- 
in  the  identity  of  interests  and  social  tish   manufactures   into  the   colonies 
intermingling.    Without  the  union  of  have  increased  above  40  per  ctnt  in 
the  two  provinces,  nothing  remains  three    years.      This   Iryid^i    \i\».\\<y3^ 
for  some  time  to  come  but  a  govern-  about  7000  Bt\lU\\  \c?»^vi\a — \\\^  V^"^- 
jseo^  almost  absolute  in  its  attnbuteSf  nage  of  \?luc\),  uiNv^xiia  ^xA  qmV^^x^i 
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LOSS  OF  OUR  GOLDEN  KET. 


Ay!  there  ye  stand  among  the 
green  and  golden  glow  of  that  orange 
grovoj  proud  of  the  names  ye  bear, 
and  of  the  treasures  ye  embosom, 
famous  now  over  all  the  earth.  Our 
Two  Vases,  Clio  and  Euterpe  ! 
Filled  to  the  brim  and  overflowing  with 
profusest  poetry,  even  as  the  clear 
waters  well,  beneath  sacred  over- 
shadowings,  from  the  Heliconian 
Fountains.  So  delicate  the  workman- 
ship, products  not  of  art  ye  sccra,  but 
the  growth  of  Nature,  alive  like  the 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  by  Spring, 
and  Summer,  and  Autumn  all  at  once 
inhabited ;  for  Winter  visits  not  this 
gracious  clime  ;  here  Three  lovely 
Seasons  compose  the  perfect  Year ; 
for  ever  changeful  yet  for  ever  felt 
unchanged  ;  so  soft  and  silent  the 
mutations  all  ;  transitions  impercep- 
tible as  from  dream  to  dream  ;  beauty 
born  of  beauty  a  perpetual  birth ;  end- 
less generation,  and  yet  no  symptom 
of  decay  I 

Heard  ye  ever  before  of  Vases  with 
golden  hinges,  from  which  the  open- 
ing lids  of  ivory  dispense  such  music 
as  from  fairy  harps  is  tinkled  to  hail 
the  Evening  Star  ?  Of  gold,  too,  are 
the  locks — and  here  is  our  Golden 
Key  !  Queen  Mab  might  wear  it  at 
her  girdle — Titania  in  her  hair.  A  fine 
finger  has  been  ever  ours — long  ago 
our  Flute  has  been  mistaken  for 
Florio's — once  heard,  like  Pinto's, 
forgotten  never  could  be  our  Violin. 
In  the  musical  world  Fine- Finger  was 
our  name.  Not  another  Editor  under 
Victoria  could  with  this  tiniest  tool 
unlock 


(< 


The    sacred    source    of    sympathetic 
tears." 


Hinge,  lock,  and  key— our  own  skill 
framed  them  all ;  and  now,  O  Clio  I 
Thou  Chrysolite  1  to  noiseless  touch 
unfold  thy  lid  as  noiselessly  as  bud 
impatient  to  be  flower,  and  let  Poetry 
and  Music 

"  Rise  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fumes.*' 

Mercy  on  us  I  what's  this  ?     Lost ! 

lost !  lost !     O  for  a  cup  of  cold  water, 

for  we  are  waxing  very  faint.     All 

these  ffroat,  big,  vulgar,  foolish  keys 

snd  seals  safelj  dangUug  at  the  end 


of  this  absurd  idiotical  chain  of  this 
preposterous  turnip — all  but  its  own 
dear,  sweet,  little,  elegant,  loveliest 
self — the  beautifullest  creature  tramp- 
ed upon  by  some  hideous  splay-foot — 
perhaps  of  a  Whig  woman — Oh! 
but  wo  shall  go  mad — we  shall  go 
mad — tramped  upon  by  some  hideous 
splay-foot — beyond  all  doubt  of  a 
Whig  woman — Oh  horror!  sticking 
in  the  sole  of  one  of  her  boxes — well 
is  it  for  you,  Clio  and  Euterpe,  that 
you  stand  there  pale  and  mute  with 
unhearing  ears  I  Or  can  it  be  that 
you  are  upbraiding  our  passion  with 
these  stilly  smiles  ? 

We  shall  instantly  advertise  in  all 
the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  and  pla- 
card both  towns,  offering  a  Set  of  Maga 
as  a  reward  to  the  fortunate  mortal  who 
will  restore  to  us  ouu  Golden  Key. 
It  cannot  be  that  Mrs  Gentle,  in  her 
quiet  way,  has  played  us  this  plisky — 
yet  there's  no  knowing,  for  she  has  had 
good  opportunities — sad  as  she  usually 
seems,  perhaps  almost  a  thought  too 
much  so — at  times  she  is — whut  shall 
we  call  it — trieksonie  ;  and  then  on 
that  pale  but  little  unfaded  face  we 
"  see  the  light  of  other  days  return- 
ing." It  must  be  so ;  we  remember 
her  one  evening  last  week  playing 
pensively,  and  we  daresay,  uncon- 
sciously with  our  seals.  Traitress  I 
If  so,  wo  may  spare  ourselves  any  fur- 
ther agitation  ;  for  the  same  innocent 
legerdemain  that  stole  will  restore. 
Another  key  is  in  her  holy  kee])ing — 
and  she  wears  it  ever,  day  and  night, 
iu  her  bosom.  Well  doth  it  fit  the 
wards  of  the  lock — the  lock  is  on  a 
dungeon  looking  door — but  the  lady 
walks  in  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and 
suddenly  the  gloom  is  brightened  as 
by  the  entrance  of  an  angel.  * 

But  we  ship  on  Saturday,  and  Maga 
is  minus  two  sheets.  Plague  on  you, 
Mrs  Gentle,  at  your  time  of  life,  these 
practical  jokes  are  rather  out  of  sea- 
son. Still  it  is  wrong,  and  wc  con- 
fess it,  thus  to  bo  biting  our  nails  to 
the  quick — a  crime,  however,  which, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  wo  must  declare 
we  never  commit  in  cold  blood.  The 
bear  who  sucks  his  paws  is  a  model 
of  good-breeding,  in  comparison  with 
the  lion  who  eats  his  claws.  Yet 
literary  ^oxia  5xt««A<ii^\5i^iVQ  ^utV^m- 
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dimmer  in  their  hue>  the  pious  tradi- 
tion dies*  and  all  memorial  of  the  love 
and  the  delight,  the  pitj  and  the 
fcorroWf  is  swallowed  up  in  vacant 
night. 

rosthumous  Famd  1  Proud  words — 
]^et  maj  thej  be  uttered  in  a  humble 

E^  it.  The  common  lot  of  man  is, 
r  deathi  obliTion.  Yet  genius, 
revef  low  its  spherei  if  long  con- 
versant with  the  conditions  of  the 
ouman  heart,  may  vivify  with  inde- 
«tru6tible  life  some  happy  expressions 
&at  shall  continue  to  be  held  dear 
•ver  and  anon  by  successive  sorrowers 
fai  thb  vale  of  tears.  And  if  to  such 
ttie  name  of  him  who  indited  them 
continue  to  have  something  of  a  sacred 
sound — obscure  to  the  many  as  it  may 
Ibe  —  of  such  posthumous  fame  the 
hope  is  sufficient  happiness  to  those 
who  overrate  not  their  own  endow- 
ments ;  and  as  the  hope  has  its  root  in 
love  and  sympathv,  they  who  have 
inspired  towards  tnemselves  when  in 
life  soitae  of  these  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  jdot  A  few  who  never  saw  their  face,  * 
ieem  to  be  justified  in  believing,  that 
Ihe^  will  be  regarded  in  their  Remains 
with  something  of  the  same  affection, 
long  after  the  obliteration  on  their 
tombstone  of  each  "  forlorn  Atc^acef.** 
''  This  is  true  fame'*  said  some  one, 
on  seeing  a  tattered  calf-skin-bound 
copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons  on  the  win- 
dow-sUl  of  a  hut  at  the  head  of  a  glen. 
Heaven  knows  how  far  from  the  sea, 
up  and  away  among  a  world  of  misty 
mountains.  We  have  met  Maga,  a 
hundred  times,  in  such  seclusions— not 
seclusions,  alas !  flrom  sin  and  sorrow 
— and  we  have  often  thought,  as  we 
looked  into  them  at  those  times,  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes— but  it 
may  have  been  only  their  usual  liquid 
light.  We  have  been  known  in  many 
such  regions,  bodily  and  spiritually, 
for  years  that  will  not  bear  to  be  num. 
bered — for  twenty,  by  a  common  name 
which  we  inherited-^for  twenty  more, 
by  an  illustrious  name  bestowed  on  us 
by  a  grateful  country, — Christopher 
KoRTH.  Strange  work  Fancy  some- 
times makes  of  them — ''  and  most  In 
dreams'* — and  to  many  peoide's  minds 
the  idea  of  our  personal  identity  has 
become  involved  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. But  for  kindness  shown  when 
kindness  was  most  needed, — for  sym- 
pmtI{^.^adMBbcdoD-^yeA,  love  itself, 
— i^r  £7ief  and  pity  not  misplaced—. 


though  bestowed  from  a  mistaken  be- 
lief of  our  condition — forlorn — ^butnot 
wholly  forlorn,  —  for  encouragement 
and  solace  sent  to  us  from  afar,  from 
cities  and  solitudes,  and  from  beyond 
seas  and  oceans,  from  brethren  who 
never  saw  our  face,  and  never  may  see 
it, — ^life  itself  must  leave  our  heart  that 
beats  not  now  as  it  used  to  beat  but  with 
dismal  trepidation,  ere  it  forgeti  or 
cease  to  remember  as  clearly  as  now 
we  hear  them,  any  one  of  the  knany 
words  that  came  sweetl v  and  solemnly 
whispered  to  us  from  tne  lips  of  the 
great  and  the  good,  whom  Heaven 
preserve  long  on  earth  to  benefit  the 
race  by  their  genius  and  their  virtue  I 
People  have  wondered  why  we,  an 
old  barren  bachelor,  should  live  in 
such  a  large  house.  It  is  a  palace, 
but  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  seek  the  solution  in  our  pride. 
Silence  can  be  had  but  in  a  large 
house.  And  silence  is  the  chief  con- 
dition of  home  happiness.  We  could 
now  hear  a  leaf  fall — a  leaf  of  the 
finest  wire-wove.  Peter  and  Betty 
inhabit  the  second  sunk  story — and  it 
is  delightful  to  know  that  they  may 
be  kicking  up  the  most  in^mal  dis- 
turbance at  ttiis  blessed  moment,  and 
tearing  out  each  other's  hair  in  hand- 
fuls,  without  the  faintest  whisper  of 
the  uproar  reaching  us  in  our  altitude 
above  the  drawing-room  flat.  On 
New-year's  day  morning  there  was  a 
competition  of  bag-pipers  in  the  very 
kitchen,  and  we  fondly  imagined  *twas 
an  Eolian  Harp.  In  his  pantry  Peter 
practised  for  years  on  the  shrill  clarion, 
and  for  years  on  the  echoing  horn ; 
^et  had  ne  thrown  up  both  instruments 
in  despair,  ere  we  so  much  as  knew 
that  he  had  commenced  his  musical 
studies.  In  the  sunk  story,  imme- 
diately below  thati  having  been  for  a 
season  consumptive  wo  kept  a  Jack- 
Ass  and  a  Jennie— and  though  we 
believe  it  was  well  known  all  round 
Morav  Place  and  Ainslie  Place,  and 
even  in  Charlotte  Square,  we  cannot 
charge  our  memory  with  an  audit  of 
their  bray.  In  the  sunk  story  imme- 
diately below  that  again,  that  dis- 
tinguished officer  on  half- pay.  Captain 
Campbell  of  the  Highlanders — when 
on  a  visit  to  us  for  a  year  or  two— 
though  we  seldom  saw  him — got  up  a 
sma"  stiU — and  though  a  more  harm- 
less creature  could  not  be,  there  he 
used  to  ftVt  Cox  hours  together,  with 
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die  worm  that  never  dies.  On  one  allowed  to  driflt  with  the  stream^  unob- 
OteasioDj  it  having  been  supposed  by  servant  we  of  our  backward  course, 
Peter  that  the  Captain  had  gone  to  the  and  wondering  and  then  ceasing  to 
East  Neuk  of  Fife,  weeks  elapsed,  we  wonder  at  the  slow  receding  beauty  of 
remember,  ere  he  was  found  sitting  the  hanging  banks  of  grove — the  cloud- 
dead.  Just  at  if  he  had  been  alive,  in  mountains,  immovable  as  those  of 
his  usual  attitude,  in  his  usual  arm-  earth,  and  in  spirit  one  world  1 
chair,  commanding  a  view  of  the  pre-  Ay  1  Great  noise  as  we  have 
cipice  of  the  back  court.  made  in  the  world — our  heart's  desire 

Just  as  quiet  are  the  Attics.  They  is  for  silence — its  delight  ispeace.  And 
too  are  furnished ;  for  the  feeling  of  is  it  not  so  witb  all  men,  turbulent  as 
there  being  one  unfurnished  room,  may  have  been  their  lives,  who  have 
however  small,  in  the  largest  house,  ever  looked  into  their  own  being? 
dbtnrbs  tbe  entire  state  of  mind  of  The  soul  longs  for  peace  in  itself; 
Mch  an  occupant,  and  when  cherished  therefore  whenever  it  discerns  it,  it 
and  dwelt  on,  which  it  must  not  un-  rejoices  in  the  image  of  which  it  seeks 
fireqtiently  be,  inspires  a  cold  air  of  the  reality.  The  serene  human  conn- 
desolation  throughout  the  domicile,  tenance,  the  wide  water  sleeping  in  the 
till  **  tiioughts  of  flitting  rise.'*  There  moonlight,  the  stainless  marble-depth 
may  be,  but  we  doubt  it,  a  lumber-  of  the  immeasurable  heavens  reflect  to 
room.  The  room  containing  Blue-  it  that  tranquillity  which  it  imagines 
Beard*s  murdered  wives  might  in  idea  within  itself,  though  it  never  long 
be  entered  without  distraction  by  a  dwelt  there,  restiess  as  a  dove  on  a 
bold  mind.JBut,  oh!  the  lumber-room,  dark  tree  that  cannot  be  happy  but  in 
into  whicb,  on  an  early  walk  through  the  sunshine.  It  loves  to  look  on 
the  boose  of  a  friend  on  whom  we  had^  what  it  loves,  even  though  it  cannot 
been  soming  for  the  summer,  all  un-*  possess  it ;  and  hence  its  feeling  on 
prepared,  we  did  once  set  our  foot  I  contemplating  such  calm,  is  not  of  sim- 
From  the  moment — and  it  was  but  pie  repose,  but  desire  stirs  in  it,  as  if 
for  a  moment — and  about  six  o'clock  it  would  fain  blend  itself  more  deeply 
-^far  away  in  the  country — that  appal-  with  the  quiet  it  beholds !  The  sleep 
ling  vision  met  our  eyes — till  we  found  of  a  desert  would  not  so  affect  it — it 
ounelyes,  about  another  six  o'clock,  is  Beauty  that  makes  the  difference- 
In  Moray  Place,  we  have  no  memory  that  attracts  spirit  to  matter,  while 
of  the  flight  of  time.  Part  of  the  jour-  spirit  becomes  not  thereby  materialized 
ney — or  voyage — we  suspect  was  per-  —  O  the  gracious  mystery— but  mat- 
formed  in  a  steamer.  The  noise  of  ter  spiritualized ;  and  we  fluctuate 
knocking,  and  puffing,  and  splashing  in  the  air-boat  of  imagination  be- 
seems to  be  in  our  inner  ears ;  but  af-  tween  earth  and  heaven  !  In  most 
ter  all  it  may  have  been  a  sail-boat,  and  in  all  great  instances  there  is  ap- 
possibly  a  yacht.  In  the  Attics  an  prehension,  dim  and  faint,  or  more 
Aviary  open  to  the  sky,  and  to  us  below  distinct,  of  !pervasion  of  a  spirit 
the  many  voices,  softened  •into  one,  throughout  tliat  which  we  conceive 
sometimes,  in  the  pauses  of  severer  Beautiful.  Stars,  the  moon,  the  deep 
thought,  affect  —  affects  us — heart,  bright  ether,  waters,  the  rainbow,  a 
mind,  and  soul,  so  serenely  sweet  it  pure  lovely  flower— none  of  them  ever 
seems,  as  the  laverocks'  in  our  youth  appear  to  us,  or  are  believed  by  us  to 
It  the  gates  of  heaven .  be  mere  physical  and  unconscious  dead 

At  our  door  stand  the  guardian  genii,  aggregates  of  atoms.     That  is  what 
sleep  and  silence.  ^  We  had  an  ear  to  they  are ;  but  we  could  have  no  plea- 
them  in  the  bmlding  of  our  house,  and  sure  in  them,  if  we  knew  them  as  such. 
planned  it  after  a  long  summer^s  day's  There  is  illusion,  then,  of  some  sort, 
perusal  of  the  Castie  of  Indolence,  and  to  what  does  it  amount  ?   We  can- 
uhl  Jemmv Thomson!  Jemmy  Thom-  not  tell.     But  if  there  is  really  a  love 
son,  oh !  that  thou  and  we  had  been  in  human  hearts  to  these  distant  orbs 
rowers  in  the  same  boat  on  the  silent  ^-A£  there  is  an  emotion  of  tenderness 
liver!     Rowers    indeed!     Short  the  to  the  fair,  opening,  breathing  blossom 
spdls  and  far  between  that  we  should  that  we  womd  not  crush  it — ''  in  gen- 
have  taken — the  one  would  not  have  tleness  of  heart,  touch  for  Ikex^  \%  ^ 
turned  round  the  other,  but  when  the  spirit  in  the  leaves  '* — -Vt  m\i&\.'\^  V^cv'^^ 
oar  ^waced  to  drop  out  of  Ms  listless  we  do  not  see  them  qa  \^\e^  ^^>  ^>^ 
iaad^and  tbe  eanoe  would  bare  been  "  create  a  80\ji  xmd'et  \Xi%  v^*  ^"^ 
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For  what  care  I  for  Pleiads, 
Bootesr— heavenly  signs? 

Come,  carve  me  grapes  in  clustersi 
Thick-hanging  from  the  vines. 

Let  grape-smeared  Bacchants  tread 
in 

A  wine-press, — ^taking  hold 
Of  Bacchus, — my  Bathylla« 

And  Cupid,— all  in  gold. 

Bravo  I  hravissimo  1  Socrates  in  the 
character  of  Anacrcon !  Ay,  ay,  all 
three — prolls. 

It  must  he  amusing  to  m%ny  to  see 
ever  and  anon  in  the  Monthlies  a 
translation,  as  it  is  called,  of  some 
poor  solitary  Greek  Epigram  or  an* 
other,  shivering  by  itself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  page,  with  reference  in  a 
note  at  its  foot  to  the  place  where  it  is 
tol)e  found  in  some  erudite  edition  of  the 
Anthology — ^the  tiny  turner  having 
done  no  more  than  transmogrify  an 
English  version  in  Maga  into  a  pro- 
vincial dialect  of  the  Cockney  tongue. 
Maga  has  given  them  in  dozens, 
scores,  fifties,  hundreds ;  pouring 
them  out  from  her  Cornucopia,  till 
her  path  blushed  with  flowers.  Say 
rather 

"  Flowers  blush  before  her  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  her  footing  treads." 

A  year  or  two  ago,  we  challen- 


ged the  scholars  of  England  to  trans« 
late  ''faithfully*'  the  Introductory 
Verses  to  Meleager's  Garland-^ a 
feat  which,  as  far  as  we  knew,  had 
never  been  accomplished — nor  indeed 
attempted;  and  why,  we  ask,  wer« 
all  the  ambitious  Greeks  and  Trojans 
of  the  Metropolitan  Misoellaniei  deaf 
to  our  call  and  mutes?  We  eoold 
name  two  men  in  London  equal  to  t^ 
feat — and  we  do  name  them — Dr 
Maginn  and  Father  Prout.  Such  is 
their  scholarship,  talent,  and  genius, 
that,  even  after  reading  Uiese  versions 
(wait  a  moment),  they  could,  were 
they  to  choose,  strike  and  throw  off 
theirs,  eoual,  perhaps  superior  to 
these,  witnout  an  iota  of  imitation, 
and  each  in  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own — for  ingenious  exceedingly  are 
the  Doctor  and  the  Father,  and  true 
originals  as  ever  were  bom.  ''  The 
rest*'  are  numbskulls.  In  their  paws 
flowers  become  weeds— and  the  ^'  Gar* 
land*'  itself,  judged  by  the  specimens 
they  exhibit,  would  seem  to  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  doekens.  We  can- 
not afford  to  quote  the  original,  but 
the  difficulty  of  translation  speaks  for 
itself — and  here  you  have  it  in  Blank 
and  in  Rhyme.  We  leave  it  to 
Wrangham,  and  Merivale,  and  Sand- 
ford,  and  Williams,  and  Price,  and 
the  Bbhop  of  London  to  ai^udg^  the 
palm. 


MELEAGER  S  OAKLAND. 


IT  WILLIAM  VELEAOER  HAV. 


Loved  Muse,  for  whom  bear*st  thou  this  tuneful  lay 
Of  various  fruitage  ?     Who  this  hymnic  wreath 
Together  strung  ?    '  Twas  Meleager  wove 
This  meet  memorial  to  Dioclee'  love. 

Lilies  of  Anyte  with  lilies  wreathed 
Of  Myros,  and  j^reat  Sappho*s  scantiings  few 
But  roses  all  I — ^inlaid  with  fair  narciss 
That  teems  with  songs  of  M^lanippides, 
And  the  fresh  shoots  of  thy  young  budding  vine, 
Simonides,  here  mix  their  sweetness  all. 

Nossis,  whose  strains  hath  l^ros  waxened  o'er. 
Mingles  flowered  iris  incense-breathing  here 
With  Rhian's  fragrant  marjoram  c — the  sweet 
And  virgin-coloured  crocus  blooms  with  thee, 
Erinna, — while,  Alcoeus,  to  thy  flower — 
That  tells,  in  many  a  threne,  a  tale  of  wo,-»- 
Tho  hyacinth,  comes  Samius*  laurel-branch 
Dark  foliaged. 

To  thy  ivy-berries  greto, 
Leonidas,  Mnasaleua'  cone-shaped  pine 
Inrnds  it»  »harp  trMies,«-.-mingling  with  th^  leaves 
O/PMmphiluM  j^und  platane ;  wa\nut  s\io(A% 
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Of  Pancratesj  with  Tymnes*  poplar  white^ 
And  the  green  thyme  of  Nicias^ — and  thee> 
Euphemus'  balsam-mint*  that  lov*st  the  shore. 

Here  Damagetus'  violets  inwreathe 
Callimachus'  sweet  myrtle — that  distils 
Harsh  honey ;  while  Euphorions'  cammon-ros^i 
Gems  the  amomum  of  the  Muses'  friend* 
Who  drew  his  surname  from  the  sons  of  Jo?e. 

Frantic  wine-clusters  Hegesipnus  brings  | 
Perses  the  odorous  mastich ;  apples  sweet 
Culls  Diotimus  from  the  topmost  boughs  | 
Myrrh-shoots*  Nicaenetus ;  Phaenus  scents 
The  edible*  ^d-pear  of  Sinmiias 
With  spicy  terebinth's  most  rich  perAime. 

See*  from  a  faultless  mead  her  parsley-flowf ifi 
How  few*  alas !  crops  Parthenis ;  how  small 
The  remnant  here  oi  yellow  ears  of  com — 
The  honey-dropping  Muses'  boon  to  thee, 
Bacchylides !  Anacreon*  whose  songs 
Are  luscious  nectar  all* — ^his  elegies* 
Nature's  self-planted*  balmy  caipomile*— 
Paints  the  thom'd  blossoms  of  thy  tressed  dtmhorbi 
Archilochus* — a  few  sipall  drops*  no  |nore« 
From  thy  yast  sea  of  aong ; — ^youpg  oliye  phoots 
Of  Alexander ;  purple  botitle  flpwers 
Of  Polyclitus  ]  mi  »maracu§ 
The  gifted  minstrel's  darling  pUnti  am]  thine* 
Antipater*  the  privet  bright  and  young. 

The  hymnic  Syrian  nard's  rough-beiird^  ^^^91 
The  gift  of  Hermodorus  ;  yerpal  buds 
Of  Edylus*  and*  Ppsidippus*  thin^ ; 
With  the  Sicilian's  wind-flowers — from  th^  w|n^§ 
Of  Zephyr  shed*  and  Plato's  golden  branch*-^ 
The  god-like  Plato*  beaming  wiA  the  light 
Of  every  virtue* — here  are  vocal  all* 

Aratus* — he  whose  spirit  upward  soared* 
Up  heavenward  till  it  grasped  the  star-dec)L'4  ^\i^h 
Mingles  the  palm-tree's  prunal  ripglets  hpre. 

The  scarlet  buds  of  Phsedimus  mflame 
Chceremus'  thick-tress'd  lotus ;  and  illume 
The  flexile  ox-eye  of  Antagoras* 
And  Tbeodoridas'  strong-odoured  thyme* 
Blooming  in  youth*  with  Phanius'  bliie-3ow?r8| 
And  many  recent  shoots  of  moderu  bards. . 

With  these  would  Meleager  now  inwe^yo 
White  early  violets  of  his  proper  Musei 
A  gift  to  friends*  a  sweetly-speaKing  wreath 
To  all  the  mystic  votaries  of  sppg. 


meleager's  gabland. 


BEV.  WILLIAM  SCOTT. 


Dear  Muse*  fur  whom  twin'st  thou  this  vocal  Wfo^  f 

For  whom  this  garland  gay  of  flowers  that  bf^atfie  P 

These  Meleager  culled — to  friendship  due 

Diocles  won  these  flowers  of  various  hue. 

Thy  lilies  Anyte* — and  loved  Myro's 

Fair  buds — and  Sappho's  scant  but  blooming  rose-* 

The  rich  narciss  of  Melanippides— 

The  vine's  young  shoot  from  grefSff  Simpnides— r 

thine  iris^  ISomfii  on  whose  cup  ^e  ^hed 
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The  Peak  of  Jove,  tall  Athos,  took  that  mighty  meteor-flag. 

And  onward  still,  with  lightning- track  that  bridged  the  broad  sea's  IfDrthi 

The  jocund  lamp  came  travelling  la  the  greatness  of  its  strengtb  | 

Till  lifting,  like  the  sun  at  noon,  its  flame  of  golden  flake — 

Unto  Macistus*  tower  the  pine  its  sparkling  summons  spake. 

^f}T  slack  was  he,  nor  sluggishly  forbore  due  watch  to  keep. 

Nor  fail'd  of  his  allotted  charge  o'ercomp  by  drowsy  sleep : 

3ut,  fast  and  far,  that  Beacon-star  o'erstept  Euripus*  stream. 

And  to  Messapius'  watchers  c^ave  the  greeting  of  its  gleam. 

By  fire  they  answer'd — and  torthwith  the  Sign  sent  on  in  turn — 

High  kindang  on  its  rocky  s'tance,  a  pile  of  withered  fern. 

And  onward  still,  with  rav  undimmM,  and  strength  that  never  slept. 

Across  Asopus  lowland-plain  the  hunting  Cresset  leapt. 

Then  rising — like  a  merry  moon — upon  Citheron's  height 

It  wakened,  for  the  courier-flame,  a  nresh  relay  of  light.   . 

Nor  blind  the  watch|  nor  heedless  of  the  far- transmitted  flame. 

But  trimm*d  afresh,  and  forward  sent,  yet  brighter  than  it  came : 

It  flash*d  along  Gorgopis  marsh — up  iEgiplanctos  shot-^ 

With  stirring  challenge  that  for  lack  of  food  it  tarry  not. 

Nor  caird  in  vain,  with  might  and  main,  upon  the  heap  they  toss 

Fresh  fagots,  and  the  mighty  beard  of  flame  send  forth  to  cross 

The  fore-land  Cliffi  that  beetleth  o'er  the  deep  Saronic  Sound, 

Broad-blazing ; — then  Arachno's  steep  it  climb'd,  and  with  a  boiqid 

Along  the  watch-tower  summits  ran,  that  gird  the  city  round  :--- 

Lit  thence  o'er  this,  the  royal  roof  of  Atreus'  sons,  it  plays-— 

The  beam  in  right  succession  borne  from  Ida's  parent-blaze. 

Thus  snatching  each  from  each  their  brand  the  ready  torchmen  run. 

When  by  the  first,  and  bv  the  last,  the  fiery  race  is  won  : 

And  thus  to  thee  aright  f  read  yon  signal-lire  of  joy — 

The  token  of  mine  absent  lord ;  the  gage  of  conquered  Troy ! 

Translations  of  entire  Greek  Trage-  For  though  she,  her  holy  self,  was 

dies  we  were  the  first  to  give — and  dear  to  all  her  coevals  far  beyond  any 

probably  we  shdl  be  the  last-T-in  a  priestess  ministering  in  the  penetra- 

pionth  or  two — Medea  I      Compare  lia  of  the   temples  of  her  country's 

her  with  Clytemnestra — and  with  Lady  gods,  and  her  memory  sacred,  long  as 

Macbeth.     Then  Alcestis — and  then  Greece  was  a  spirit,  and   more  than 

Ajax — and  then — who  ?    '*  Well  dp  the  shadow  of  a  name,  yet  there  has 

we  know,  but  dare  not  tell."     Mean«  been,  not  alone  in  palaces    and  on 

while,  a  single  Chorus  from  Alcestis  thrones — and  she  was  a  Princess  and 

— and  a  single  Chorus  from  Ajax — by  a  Queen — ^but  in  cots  and  huts  and 

an   unknown  hand  (an  Oxonian  re-  hovels — many  an  Alcestis!     To  save 

joicing  in  the  initials  H.  K.) — a  preli-  her  husband's  life  she  was  willing  to 

bation  of  the  dark  and  bitter  waters  of  die — she  died — and  was  buried ;  but  a 

sorrow — yet  not  without  their  sweet-  hero  and  a  demi-god — Hercules  the 

ness — flowing  fi^om  their  source  far  up  Wonderfiil — contended  at  her  tomb 

among  the  mountains  of  day  and  life,  with  the  Lord  of  Hades,  and  restored 

along  many  a  channel  '^  beautiful  ex-  her,    reanimated,    to  him  who    had 

cecdingly,*'  on  their  way  down  to  the  feared  to  afiront  the  griesly  King. 

Great  Glen  of  Night  and  Death  \  Milton  used  to  sleep  with  Euripides 

« **  .t-      ,..  T  ,  X  J     .  .      under  his  pillow.     Schlegel  sneers — 

';  Methought  I  «iw  my  laU|  aipeusad  saint,     ^^  ^^^y^^^  ^         ^^  ^1,1  Son  of  the 

LT\  •'"'''  ^^^  herb-woman.     They  both  speak 

^'^^^^  well  of  his  geniu8fi-rbut  say  he  degraded 

So  said  Milton — in  %.  sonnet  written  tragedy  by  lowering,  tb^t  is,  we  a^nn, 

for  the  whole  world-^but  first  of  all,  enlarging  its  sphere.  Ppo-r-poo — poo! 

for  his  own  sou].      Millions  who  have  Aristotle  thought  him — and  so  do  we--- 

known  and  felt  all  that  can  be  known  (there's  modesty) — the  most  tragic  of 

and  felt  of  love  and  pity,  and  sorrow,  the  Three.    Who  the  devil  cares  who 

and  grief,  and  jpenitence,  and  remorse,  was  his  mother  ? 

never  heard  ot  AlpeatiB—tior  of  her        Alcestis  is  preparing  herself  to  die—- 

hasbaad  Admetua.     Nor  oa^tjt^rv  it.  ai\(\  ihu»  «^«  uv^  ^Wvx%.    Qutwill 
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oar  imkiiowii  translator  tell  us  why  he    easier  for  Hercules  to  bring  back  Al- 


baa  comprwied  into  one^first  and  second 
itropb^  first  and  second  antistropbe? 
We  maj  1m  apMking  ignorantly^for 
Ilaltaf  fir  Hay  has  our  Euripides,  and 


cestis  from  the  grave^  than  for  us  to 
recover  »  Greek  volume  from  tb9 
Prince  of  Greek  Trandators. 


CQ0RU8. 

Qh  1  be  thou  blest  in  Halls  below 
TJneheer*d  by  Phoebus*  genial  ^low ! 
But  let  the  sable  God,  whose  sway 
Dark  Hades*  realms  of  sleep  obey. 
And  that  old  Ferryman,  whose  oars. 
Transport  the  dead  to  Pluto's  shores. 

Confess,  that  never  one 
More  pure,  more  lovely,  than  the  last. 
In  his  light  shallop,  yet  hath  pas8*d 

Thy  lake,  dark  Acheron  ! 
To  thee  the  bards  in  frequent  quire 
Shall  sweep  the  seven-stringed  mountain  lyre. 

And  pour  the  vocal  strain. 
In  Sparta,  when  the  circling  year 
Bids  once  again  the  feast  draw  near. 
And  leads  the  livelong  night  to  cheer. 

The  moon  her  starry  train ! 
Nor  blest  by  Fortune's  golden  ray 
Shall  Athens'  sons  reiuse  the  lay  1 
Oh !  would  'twere  mine,  to  light  to  guide 
Thy  steps  from  dark  Cocytus'  tide ; 
Oh  I  would  'twere  mine,  to  plv  the  oar 
That  wafts  thee  back  to  Earth  once  more ! 
For  thou  alone  hast  dared  to  tread 
The  downward  pathway  of  the  dead. 
Fond  victim  I  in  thy  husband's  stead ! 
Oh !  lif  htly  o'er  thy  hallowed  grave. 
Lie  the  green  turf,  the  flowret  wave ! 
But  if  thy  too  forgetful  Lord, 
Apostate  to  his  plighted  word. 
Another  damsel  e'er  shall  lead 

In  bridal  pomp  and  state. 
Then  be  the  traitor's  well-earned  meed. 

My  scorn,  thy  children's  hate  I 
When  'neath  him  yawned  th'  expectant  ^^y®. 
Nor  either  parent  dar^d  to  save, 
Tho'  hoary  both,  the  life  they  gave, 
'Twas  thine  in  youth  to  seek  the  tomb, 
Avertress  of  thy  husband's  doom  1 
Oh  might  I  hope  to  clasp  to  mine 
Some  loviog  heart  as  true  as  thipe ! 
(For  ah  I  not  oft  hath  envious  HcavYi 
Such  matchless  bliss  to  mortals  given : ) 
How  blest  would  roll  my  joyous  years, 
Uncheck'd  by  grief,  yndimm'd  by  tears  f 


Self-derotion,  with  profound  and 
uttermost  peace  of  soul,  as  if  it  were 
a  deed  dehghtfulto  nature,  how  often 
by  Christian  woman  hath  it  not  been 
performed  I  Heedless  of  praise  in  the 
present,  of  fame  in  the  future  I  Not 
indifferent  to  sympathy,  yet  requiring 
not  its  mjpportr—wMing  with  Bteady 
Hept  to  death,  and  looking"  up  witii  an- 


troubled,ye4with  ecstatic  eyes,  on  tho 
way  to  the  senffold  or  to  the  stake,  for 
a  moment's  eommuue  with  the  face 
of  love  by  fear  kept  aloof  in  the  tor- 
turingr  hour  from  the  martyr's  side! 
Walking  amidst  weepings  and  wailings 
of  pity  and  of  adnvvreXiotk, — «k^^^>^^<&\ 
by 'awe  but  re«uac\l*\ft^>i^  Mv^m^,— - 
groans  of  grtef,  tViat  -wox^^VcAnA^^ W 


J 


jloss  oj  our  Lroiaen  net/, 

Achaia's  noblest  son^ 
O'er  whose  proud  soul  the  mastery 

Passion  hath  never  won ! 
.  Thee,  wretched  Sire,  what  tidings  wait ! 
Thy  hapless  son's  distressful  fate ! 
Such  deep  affliction  as  before 
The  house  of  Ajax  never  bore ! 
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Why  paused  we  years  ago,  perhaps 
never  more  to  proceed,  in  our  com- 
ments on  the  Odyssey,  having  read 
with  you  some  of  the  meanings  of  the 
Iliad  almost  to  its  very  close,  '*  and 
thus  celebrated  they  the  obsequies  of 
Hector  the  Tamer  of  Horses  ?*'  We 
left  Ulysses  about  to  enchant  the  court 
of  Alcinous  with  lus  wondrous  tale. 


Look  on  him  now,  disguised  as  a  beg- 
gar, conversing  with  the  swine-herd  in 
front  of  his  own  palace  about  a  dog 
lying  at  the  last  extremity  near  his 
own  palace-gate ;  and  first  in  that 
literal  line-for-line  prose  that  Charles 
Lamb,  who  had  but  little  Greek, 
rightly  felt  to  be  not  un- Homeric. 


These  things  were  they  then  thus  discussing  with  each  other  : 

When  up  both  his  head  and  ears  raised  a  dog  lying  there 

The  much- enduring  Ulysses*  Argus,  which  he  himself  had  of  old 

Brought  up — but  enjoyed  not — for  before  this  to  sacred  Ilium 

He  went :  this  Argus  the  young  men  were  erst  wont  to  lead 

Against  the  wild-goats,  stags,  and  hares. 

Now,  however,  was  he  lying  a  loathed-outcast, — his  Prince  being  gone, — 

Amid  much  dung  which  before  the  doors 
Was  heaped  in  profusion — of  mules  and  oxen,  till  carry  it  away  snuuld 
The  domestics  of  Ulysses  when  about  to  manure  a  largo  field : 
There  lay  the  dog  Argus  covered  over  with  ticks. 
Then,  however,  when  he  recognized  Ulysses  near  him 
He  fawned  on  him  by  moving  his  tail,  and  threw  back  both  his  ears  ; 
But  nearer  his  prince  he  could  not  then 
Come :  but  Ulysses  looking  aside  wiped  away  a  tear — 
Having  easily  escaped  the  observation  of  Kumaeus  —  whom  he  immediately 

questioned  thus — 
"  Eumseus,  assuredly  there  is  something  strange  in  this  : — amid  dung  lies  that 

dog ; 
Handsome  in  body  he  is, — but  I  know  it  not  for  certain 
If,  with  all  this  beauty,  he  be  swift  in  running. 
Or  worthless — as  the  table  {domestic)  dogs  of  men 
Are — which  the  great  rear  for  ornament  merely." 
Him  the  swine-herd  Eumaeus  answeringaddressed : 
"  Of  a  surety  this  is  the  dog  of  a  man — dead  far  away. 
If  such  were  Argus  now  in  body — and  in  deeds 
As  he  was  when  Ulysses  left  him  when  setting  out  for  Troy — 
Soon  wouldst  thou  wonder  when  thou  hadst  seen  his  swiftness  and  strength . 
For  never  in  the  depths  of  the  dense  forest  escaned  any 
Beast-of-prey  when  Argus  saw  him ;  and  full-skilful  was  he  in  tracking  the 

tread. 
But  now  he  is  encompassed  with  evils  :  for  his  prince  far  from  his  country 
Hath  perished :  and  the  careless  women  attend  no  more  to  Argus, 
For  domestics,  when  their  masters  no  longer  bear  rule. 
No  longer  are  willing  to  do  their  duties  rightly — 
And  of  the  half  of  his  worth  doth  the  far-seeing  Jupiter  deprive 
A  man — when  a  day  of  slavery  hath  taken  hold  of  him." 
Having  thus  spoken :  he  entered  the  commodious  house. 
And  straight  on  through  the  hall  to  the  haughty  wooers. 
And  forthwith  the  fate  of  gloomy  death  laid  hold  on  Arg^, 
As  soon  as  he  had  beheld  Ulysses  in  the  twentieth  year. 
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(^Firstpart  omitted.) 

This  dog,  said  be^  was  servant  to  one  dead 
A  huge  time  since.     But  if  he  bore  his  head 
(For  form  and  quality)  of  such  a  height. 
As  when  Ulysses  (bound  for  the  Ilion  fight, 
Or  quickly  after)  left  him,  your  rapt  eyes 
Would  then  admire,  to  see  him  use  his  thyes 
In  strength  and  swiftness.     He  wotdd  nothing  fiyd, 
Nor  any  thing  let  *8cape.     If  once  his  eye 
Seized  any  wilde  beast,  he  knew  straight  his  sCent ; 
Go  where  he  would,  away  with  him  he  went ; 
Nof  was  therd  ever  any  savage  stood. 
Amongst  the  thickets  of  the  deepest  wood. 
Long  time  before  him,  but  he  pulled  him  doWtl ; 
As  well  by  that  true  hunting  to  be  known 
In  such  waste  coverts,  as  for  speed  of  pace 
In  any  open  lawne ;  for  in  deepe  chase 
He  was  a  passins  wiie,  and  well  nosed  Hound. 
And  yet  is  all  this  good  in  him  uncrown'd 
With  any  grace  heere  now.     Nor  he  more  fed 
Than  any  arrant  curre.     His  Ring  is  dead, 
Farre  from  his  country  ;  and  his  servants  are 
So  negligent,  they  Idnd  his  Hound  no  care. 
Where  maysters  rule  not,  hut  let  men  alone, 
You  never  there  see  honest  service  done. 
That  man's  halfe  vertue  Jove  takes  quite  away 
That  once  is  sun-bum* d  with  the  servile  day. 
This  said ;  he  enter*d  the  well-builded  Towers, 
Up  bearing  right  upon  the  glorious  wooers. 
And  left  poor  Argus  dead.     His  Lord's  firste  sight 
Since  that  time  twenty  years,  bereft  his  light. 

cowFsa. 

Thus  they  conversed;  when  lying  near,  his  head 
Ulysses'  dog,  the  faithftd  Argus,  heav*d. 
And  set  his  ears  ereet.     The  chief  himself 
Had  rearM  him,  but  departing  to  the  shores 
Of  Ilium,  left  the  trial  of  his  worth 
To  youths,  ofttimes  indebted  to  his  speed 
For  wild- goat,  hart,  and  hare.     Forlorn  he  lay, 
A  poor  unheeded  cast-off,  on  the  ground. 
Where  mules  and  oxen  had  before  the  gate 
Much  ordure  left,  with  which  Ulysses'  hinds 
Should,  in  due  time,  manure  his  spacious  fields. 
There  lay,  by  vermin  worried  to  the  bone. 
The  wretched  Argus  ;  soon  as  he  perceiv'd 
Long-lost  Ulysses  nigh,  down  fell  his  ears 
Clapp'd  close,  and  with  his  tail  gladjsign  he  gave 
Of  gratulation,  impotent  to  rise. 
And  to  approach  his  master.     At  that  sight 
Ulysses,  unperceived,  a  starting  tear 
Wip'd  off,  and  of  Eumseus  thus  enquired : 
I  can  but  wonder,  seeine  such  a  dog 
Thus  lodg  d,  £um»us  I  beautiful  he  seems. 
But  wanted,  I  suspect,  due  speed  to  match 
His  comely  shape ;  a  table-guard  belike. 
And  for  his  looks  priz*d  more  than  for  his  use. 
To  whom,  Eumsus,  thou  didst  thus  reply ; 
Ho  13  the  dog  of  one  far  hence  deceaa'd* 
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Hostile  iword  ne*er  laid  thee  low— 
Ajax  fell  by  M^lx  blow, 
Madness'  hand  "  destroys  the  best." 

Neoptolemus  pours  forth, 

To  the  glory-giver,  wihc — 
•Bovo  all  things  of  earthly  worth, 

Mighty  father  prize  1  thino ! 
Of  all  goo^  that  earth  bestows, 

(ilorv  is  the  loftiest  one ; 
When  in  diLst  the  limbs  repose. 

Still  the  mighty  name  lives  on. 
Hero  1  deathless  song  shall  givo.  ^ 

Fame  to  thee  that  ne*er  shall  die ; 

For  the  earthly  life  may  fly, 
But  the  dead  for  ever  live 

Andp— because  the  voice  of  blame 
Ceases  o'er  the  vanquished  man, 

Pledge  we  now  to  Hector's  namu 
(Thus  old  Tydeus'  son  began), 

Who  for  his  domestic  shrines 
Fell,  their  buckler  from  assaults  ; 

Brighter  crown'd  the  virfor  shines — 
Him  the  nobler  aim  exalts  ; 

Who  for  his  domestic  shrines 
Fighting  fell,  a  buckler  strong- 
Even  in  a  fueman's  song 

Deathlessly  his  glory  shines. 

Nestor  now,  the  jovial  soul. 

Who  three  generations  saw, 
Pass'd  the  leafembosom'd  bowl 

To  the  tearful  Hecuba. 
To  thy  lip  the  cheerer  lift, 

And  forget  thy  mighty  grief ; 
Wonderful  is  Bacchus  gift. 

For  the  tortured  hearts'  relief 
To  thy  lip  the  cheerer  lift. 

And  forget  thy  mighty  grief; 

Balsam  for  the  heart's  relief. 
Wonderful  is  Bacchus'  gift. 

For  e'en  Niobe,  who  stood 
Aim'd  at  by  each  heavenly  dart. 

Tasted  of  the  juicy  flood. 

And  o'ercame  her  grief  of  heart ; 

For  while  yet  its  life-stream  laves 
Parched  lips — and  foams  around — 

Banish'd  far  neath  Lethe's  waves 
Every  grief  of  heart  is  drown'd  ; 

For  while  yet  the  life-stream  laves 
Parched  lips — and  foams  around — 
Every  grief  of  heart  is  drown'd, 

Binish'd  far  'neath  Lethe's  waves. 

By  the  god  inspired  now. 

Thus  the  prophetess  out<(poke, 
Looking  from  the  lofty  prow 

To  their  home's  upwreatbi  ng  smoke. 
^^  Smoke  13  every  caild  of  clay, 
VaaiskfngUkQ  yajyoixn  vain — 
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Earthly  grandeur  fades  awaT> 
Only  do  the  gods  remain  I 

Round  the  horseman's  courser  gay. 
Round  the  ship  dark  sorrow  ioursj 
Futiure  time  may  ne'er  be  oursi 

Therefore  let  us  live  to-day  !'* 

Now  for  some  Cookery — and  of 
Cooks.     The  Greeks  were  great  glut- 
tons, and  epicures  likewise— so  were  the 
Romans — and  so  are  we  Scots.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  care  little  what  we  eat, 
and  not  much  how  it  is  cooked,  pro- 
vided only  there  be  enough  of  it,  and 
that  it  be  not  absolutely  raw.     The 
lute  excellent  Mr  Walker  set  cut  a 
series  of  dinners  for  a  smallish  party, 
which  that  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive companion,  Mr  Hayward,  pro- 
nounced, in  the    Quarterly  Review, 
if  we  misremember  not,  judicious  and 
tasteful,  but  which  struck  us  at  the 
time  as  bordering  on  the  shabby  gen- 
teel, and  calculated,  at  the  best,  rather 
to  inspire  than  satisfy  a  steady  but 
not  voracioiLS  appetite.      Here  is  a 
cycle  for  Four,  fuHilled  in  a  week. 
Monday — Roast  jigot  of  mutton,  five 
year  old — pea-soup — whitings  fried — 
couple  of  fowls  boiled — sweet-breads 
curried — kidnies.    Tutsday — Fillet  of 
vcul  roasted — molly-go- tawney — rod's 
head  and    shoulders — chops — stewed 
beef.      Wednesday — Round  of  beef — 
hotch-potch — cut   of  salmon  —  fowls 
roasted — a  hare.     27iursday — Boiled 
leg    of    muttou— oyster    soup — had- 
docks— a  roasted  turkey.     Friday — 
Haunch    of   venison — white    soup — 
soles — pigeon-pie.       Saturday — Sir- 
loin of  beef — brown  soup — a  turbot — 
a  goose.     Sunday — Saddle  of  niuttiiu 
— hare  soup — beef  steaks — jiblet  pie. 
These  are  the  fundameutal  features 
on  which  the  week's  dinners  may  be 
said  to  hinge ;   and  miud  this,    that 
all  the  dishes,   they  are  but  few,  as 
you  hope  to  be  saved,  be  placed  on 
the  table,  if  possible,  simidtaneously ; 
if  not,  there  must  be  **  virtual  co-ex- 
istence."    A  bare  table  is  the  natu- 
ral abhorrence  of  all  unsophisticatcil 
minds.     By  a  bare  table  we  mean  a 
table  with  only  Soup  and  Fish.  Savage 
is  man  and  peevish  is  woman  who,  dis- 
inclined for  Soup  or  Fish,  has  to  hit 
idle  while  the  rest  are    assiduously 
flourishing  spoon  or  fork,  and  Mock- 
turtle  and  Turbot  vanishing  like  wink- 
ing from  that  at  once  festal  and  funereal 
board.     Betides  let  there,  on  general 
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tbe  minds  of  all  the  guests  be  at  rest 
— and  what  more  sovereign  remedy 
for  an  inward  wound  than  the  simul- 
taneous sight  of  twenty  dishes,  each 
fit  to  set  before  a  king? — Therefore  let 
the  table  groan.  No  fear  of  the  legs. 
If  there  be,  prop  ;  and  lot  it  bo  round. 
Tongue  and  Ham  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  all  the  above  spreads  for  Four, 
and  an  omelet.  The  cook  may  send  up 
any  additionals,  by  way  of  corner  dishes 
and  the  like,  sFte  chooses — nor  shall  we 
quarrel  with  her  on  account  of  a  su- 
pernumerary or  two  in  the  shape  of  a 
wild-goose  or  a  teal.  Game,  proper- 
ly so  called,  we  leave  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion— for  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that,  during  the  season, 
sJic  will  not  serve  up,  in  rotation  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  phea- 
sant, partridge,  grouse,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, &c — if  she  do  not,  why  then  she 
must  look  out  for  another  place.  AH 
kinds  of  vegetables  of  course  ;  and  as 
for  jellies,  custards,  blanc-mange,  pud- 
dings, fruit-pies,  tarts,  &c.,  no  man 
would  make  formal  mention  of  them  who 
was  not  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  prattled 
of  pickles  and  preserves.  We  cannot 
say  we  are  passionately  fond  of  cheese 
— yet  macaroni,  tlie  Italian's  darling, 
is  not  so  much  amiss  as  a  succcda- 
neum,  and  we  never  yet  feared  the 
face  of  a  Welsh  rabbit.  Campsie 
I^armcsan  is  not  so  pathetic,  perhaps, 
as  the  weeping  Po,  but  there  is  in  it 
more  wear  and  tear  ;  Uunlop  is  such 
a  darling  of  ours,  that  in  the  West  it 
is  endearingly  called  "  Christopher's 
Delight  ;**  and  these  and  a  few  more 
arc,  sooth  to  say,  almost  the  only 
cheeses  we  desire  to  see  at  our  table. 
Anchovies  are  our  oHvcjj,  and  they 
alternate  tastily  with  your  Yarmouth 
bloaters.  Deviled  bi«^cuit  we  do  not 
object  to,  though  we  prefer  Turkey 
thighs.  But  wo  are  roaming  into 
supper,  and  must  return  to  our  legi- 
timate theme. 

A  Fish  dinner !  Into  what  profound 
an  abysm  of  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture is  our  imagination  sunk  by  these 
leaden  words  !  What  man,  be  his  re- 
ligion what  it  m«ay,  would,  with  his 
eyes  and  mouth  open,  voluntarily  pur- 
sue a  line  of  conduct  that  was  sure  to 
end,  within  a  few  hours,  in  the  trans- 
formation of  his  human  nature  into  the 
piscine  ?  Of  the  fish  fishy — faugh  ! 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen  it  done  in 
the  Ship,  Greenwich,  at  a  guinea  a- 
head,  white  bait  ami  be  bhstvd  to  them 


— what  are  they  ?  Nobody  till  YarreU 
knew.  Hut  the  stomach  rises,  reaches, 
scunners,  is  convulsed,  and  recoils,  in 
disgust  and  horror,  at  these  endless 
relays  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  finny 
tribe,  terminating,  perhaps,  in  a  most 
dreadful  Flounder,  manifestly  a  dog, 
or  rather  a  wolf-fish,  caught,  it  is 
said,  in  a  net  off  Deal,  but  who  had 
run  himself  high  and  dry  on  the  beach 
in  a  state  of  hydrophobia,  and  was  not 
secured  by  the  crowd  till  after  tlie 
reading  of  the  riot  act. 

Why  not,  on  the  same  unhallowed 
principle,  a  Game  Dinner  ?  What 
more  diabolical  idea  could  enter  into 
the  minds  of  a  dozen  mutual  ene- 
mies, than  to  invite  one  another  to  a 
Game  Dinner  ?  On  the  understanding 
that  each  was  to  be  pressed  by  all,  to 
eat  on  against  the  united  repngnan- 
cies  of  i)hyj'ical  nature — each  by  in- 
tensest  malignity  of  hatred  sworn  to 
sacrifice  himself,  so  that  he  should 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  from  the 
bottom  to  the  mouth  of  his  stomach> 
that  on  the  chair  next  his  own  must  bo 
sitting  a  wretch  to  whom  life  was 
gradually  becoming  a  burden  more 
than  he  could  bear  I 

The  argument  is  conclusive.  I3ut 
before  proceeding  to  our  quotations> 
allow  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
use,  or  rather  abuse  of  the  knife. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  time,  and 
we  could  pardon  ourselves  for  weep- 
ing while  remembering  it,  when  the 
knife,  during  dinner,  at  least  after  the 
soup,  for  that  from  time  immemorial 
has,  we  believe,  been  held  to  be  spoon 
meat,  was  rarely  seen  but  on  the  way 
to  or  from,  out  or  in  the  mouth  of 
man  or  of  woman.  Millions  must  be 
still  alive  to  bear  testimony  to  this 
truth.  The  fork  was  in  a  subordinate 
relation  to  the  knife — he  was  in  fact 
the  knife*s  assistant — and  alas  I  though 
thenadays  it  was  never  suspected — it 
would  appear  his  successor.  Now- 
adays, nobody  puts  a  knife  into  his 
or  her  mouth,  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  thought  to  be,  or  who  is  not  mad. 
Nobody  but  ourselves.  We  scorn  to 
argue  the  question,  for  inch  is  the 
infatuation  of  the  age — custom  being 
second  nature — that  we  should  not> 
by  any  appeal  we  coidd  make,  to  the 
reason  and  to  the  passions,  make  a 
single  convert.  Yet  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  noticing,  with  due  con- 
tempt, one  argwmetvl  on  ^^  ^"Cc^^t 
eide,  of  cspcc\tt\  \)Wb^\\«b%>  \a3ftAm>x^ 
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ti  it  is  founded  on  fear— and  foar  of  a  ing  a  three-pronged  fork  into  year 

kind  to  which  any  man  of  average  mouth  ?    That  it  a  new-fangled  con- 

oounge  in  a  nation  long  distinguished  cem-— a  tahle-fork  ought  not  to  he  a 

for  its  military  exploits  hy  sea  and  trident*  nor  a  trident  a  tahle-fork. 

land*  might  rise  superior — the  fear  of  It  is  difEicult  to  speak  on  such  a  point 

outtinff  one*s  mouth.     What  I  has  it  with  temper — and  we  feel  somewhat 

indeea  come  to  this  I     Why*  has  not  ruffled*  yet  the  absurdity  we  have  been 

i  knife  a  hack  as  well  as  an  edge  ?  combating*  with  heat  but  without  acer- 

There  is  no  need  of  drawing  the  cSge  bit^*  b  really  so  gross*  that  to  speak 

aharply  along   the   comer  of  your  of  it  with  perfect  calmness  would  seem 

mouth— any  more  than  across  your  to  show  a  callousness  of  moral  sens!- 

throat.     But  that  may  be  said  to  bo  a  bility — and  more  especially  when  we 

subterfuge.     Well*  then*  if  all  the  reflect  that  the  folly  has  infected  liters- 

generations  of  mankind  that  ever  peo-  ture*  and  that  the  Silver- Fork  School 

pled  this  island*  since  the  introduction  has  been  in  high  repute*  though  its 

of  the  knife*  except  the  present  and  masters*  but  for  the  fickle  freaks  of 

the  preceding,  used  that  instrument*  fashion*  if  paid  according  to  their 

as  we  ourselves  alone  now  do*  without  merits*  might  have  been  satisfied  with 

one  recorded^  at  least  authenticated  case  a  lick  at  the  Parr  itch  Spurtle. 

of  amouth  permanently  widened  by  the  We  began  this  dissertation  by  calling 

unskilful  use  thereof*  how  can  this  age  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gluttons  and 

plead  incapacity  to  loam  to  wield  it  epicures— aud  we  end  by  proving  them 

without  danger  of  drawing  blood  ?  — for  the  present  only  the   Greeks 

Who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  — to  have  been  so — out  of  Athenffus. 

publicly  declare  that  he  ever  once  saw  Has  Mr  D.  B.  Walsh*  the  ingenious 

ns  cut*  either  our  cheek  or  our  jowl  ?  and  original   translator  of  some   of 

We  claim  no  extraordinary  gift  from  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  for- 

nature  of  manual  dexterity ;  indeed,  na-  gotten  an  article  entitled  "  a  Glance 

turally  we  are  awkward ;  custom  would  at  the  Noctes  of  Athena;us*'*  in  Maga 

do  for  others  what  it  has  done  for  us*  aud  a  few  years  ago  ?    We  suspect  he  has, 

soon  enable  the  clumsiest  with  a  knife  for  we  observe  that  he  has  sent  us  a 

to  eat  peas.     Knives,  in  our  younger  colloquy  between  a  Slave  and  a  Cook* 

days*  were  rounded  off  for  that  very  from  Atheniou*s  Samothracians*  well 

purpose ;  now  they  are  more  like  dirks  translated  by  a  sufficient  scholar  in 

•^but  we  are  willing  to  nui  all  risks  that  article  ;   but  a  good  story  is  not 

rather  than  be  driven  to  the  bairnli-  the  worse  of  being  twice  told*  and 

nees  of  supping  peas  with  a  spoon,  so  far  as  wo  know*  none  of  the  other 

And  is  there  no  danger*  pray*  in  stick-  tid-bits  are  in  Maga. 

I.  FROM  Philemon's  soluilr. 
Enter  a  Cook, 

Cook,  A  longing  seizes  me  to  come  and  tell 

To  earth  and  heaven,  how  I  dressed  the  dinner. 

By  Pallas,  but  'tis  pleasant  to  succeed 

In  every  point  I     How  tender  was  my  fish ! 

How  nice  1  served  it  up,  not  dnigg'd  with  cheese. 

Nor  brown'd  above  I     It  look'd  the  same  exactly* 

When  roasted*  as  it  did  when  still  alive. 

So  delicate  and  mild  a  fire  I  gave  it 

To  cook  it,  that  you'll  scarcely  credit  me. 

Just  as  a  hen,  when  she  has  seized  on  something 

Too  large  to  swallow  at  a  single  mouthAil, 

Runs  round  and  round*  and  holds  it  tight*  and  longs 

To  gulp  it  down,  while  others  follow  her ; 

So  the  first  guest*  that  felt  my  fish*s  flavour* 

Leapt  from  his  couch*  and  fled  around  the  room* 

Holding  the  dish,  while  others  chased  a-stera. 

One  might  have  raised  the  sacred  cry,  as  if 

It  was  a  miracle ;  for  some  of  them 
Snatch'd  something,  others  nothing,  others  all. 
Yfft  the/  bad  only  given  me  to  dr^a 
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Some  paltry  river-fish  thai  feed  on  mud. 

If  I  had  had  a  sea-char,  or  a  turbot 

From  Athens — Jove  the  Saver  I — or  a  boar-fish 

From  Argos,  or  from  darling  Sicyon 

That  fish  which  Neptune  carries  up  to  Heaven 

To  feast  the  Inmiortals  with — the  conger-eel ; 

Then  all  who  ate  it  would  have  tamed  to  gods. 

I  have  discovered  the  elixir  vitts ; 

Those  who  are  dead  already,  when  they've  smelt 

One  of  my  dishes,  come  to  life  again. 

II.    FROM  HSGESIPFUS*S  BROTHEES. 

Enter  a  Cook  and  his  Pupil. 

Pupil.  Good  master,  many  men  have  written  largely 
On  cookery ;  so  either  prove  you're  saying 
Something  original,  or  else  don't  tease  me. 

Ck>ok.  No,  Syrus ;  think  that  Fm  the  only  person 
Who*ve  found  and  know  the  gastronomic  object. 
I  did  not  learn  it  in  a  brace  of  years. 
Wearing  the  apron  just  by  way  of  sport ; 
But  have  investigated  and  examined 
The  art  by  portions  during  my  whole  life — 
How  many  kinds  of  greens,  and  sorts  of  sprats — 
The  manifold  varieties  of  lentils : — 
To  sum  up  all — when  I've  officiated 
During  a  funeral  feast,  as  soon  as  over 
The  companj  retum'd  from  the  procession, 
All  in  their  mourning  robes,  by  merely  lifting 
My  saucepan's  lid  Fve  made  tno  weepers  laugh. 
Such  titilations  ran  throughout  their  oodies. 
As  if  it  was  a  merry  marriage  banquet. 

Pupil.  What  ?  just  by  serving  them  with  sprats  and  lentils 

Cook.  Pshaw  I  this  is  play- work  merely !     If  I  get 
All  I  require,  and  once  fit  up  my  kitchen. 
You'll  see  the  very  thing  take  place  again. 
That  happened  in  the  times  of  the  old  Sirens. 
The  smell  will  be  so  sweet,  that  not  a  man 
Will  have  the  power  to  walk  right  through  this  alley  ; 
But  every  passer-by  will  stand  directly 
Close  to  my  door,  lock-jawed,  and  nail'd  to  it. 
And  speecnless,  till  some  friend  of  his  run  up. 
With  nose  well  plugg'd,  and  drag  the  wretch  away. 

Pupil.  Your'e  a  great  artist ! 

Cook.  Yes,  you  do  not  know 
To  whom  you're  prating.     There  are  very  many 
Tliat  I  can  spy  amongst  the  audience  there. 
Who  through  my  means  have  eat  up  their  estates. 


III.    FROM  S0fitFAT£E*8  CALUMNIATOR. 

Enter  a  Cook  and  a  Gentleman. 

Cooh.  Our  art  is  not  entirely  despicable. 
If  you  examine  it,  good  Demylus  ; 
But  the  pursuit  has  been  run  down,  and  all 
Almost,  tiowever  stupid,  say  they*re  cooks  ; 
And  by  such  cheats  as  these  ^e  art  is  ruined. 
For,  if  you  take  a  veritable  cook. 
Well  brought  up  to  his  business  from  a  boy^ 
And  skilful  in  the  properties  of  things, 
AadkaowiDg  all  the  usual  sciences  i 
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Then  the  affair  will  seem  quite  different. 
We  are  the  only  threo  remaining  ones — 
Chariades,  and  BoMiion,  and  I. 
A  fico  for  the  rest  I 

Gent.  Wbafs  that  you  say  : 

Cook.  What,  If    *Ti8  we  that  keep  up  Sicon  s  school 
Who  was  the  head  and  founder  of  the  art. 
He  used  to  teach  us  iirst  of  all  astronomy ; 
Next  after  that  directly,  architecture ; 
(confining  all  he  said  to  natural  science. 

Then,  to  conclude,  he  lectured  upon  tactics. 
All  this  he  made  us  learn  before  the  Art. 

Geiit,     Dear  sir,  d'ye  mean  to  worry  mc  ia  death  ? 
Cook.     No  ;  wliile  the  slave  is  coming  back  from  markoti 

ril  rouse  your  curiosity  a  little 

Upon  the  subject,  that  we  thus  may  seize 

This  most  convenient  time  for  conversatiou. 

Gent.     By  Phcebus,  but  you'll  find  it  a  hard  matter ! 
Cook.  Listen,  good  sir.     Firstly,  the  cook  must  know^ 

**  Astronomy," — the  settings  and  the  risings 

Of  all  the  stars,  and  when  the  sun  comes  back 

Both  to  the  longest  and  the  shortest  day. 

And  through  what  constellations  he  is  passing. 

For  nearly  every  kind  of  meat  and  food 

lleceives,  they  say,  a  varying  gout  within  it 

During  the  revolution  of  the  system. 

So  he  that  knows  all  this,  will  see  the  season. 

And  use  each  article  just  as  he  ought ; 

But  he  that  does  not,  will  be  justly  thumped. 

Again,  perhaps,  you  wonder  as  to  "  architecture,** 

How  it  can  aid  the  art  of  cookery  ? 
Gent.  I  know  it.     *Tis  most  strange. 
Cook.  Yet  rU  explain  it.. 

To  plan  the  kitchen  rightly  and  receive 

As  much  light  as  you  want,  and  see  from  whence 

The  draught  is,  does  good  service  in  the  business. 

The  driving  of  the  smoke,  now  here,  now  there. 

Makes  a  material  difference  when  you're  boiling. 

Why  should  I,  then,  go  on  to  prove  that  "  tactics  " 

Are  needful  to  the  Cook  ?     Good  order's  good 

In  every  station  and  in  every  art ; 

In  ours,  it  almost  is  the  leading  point. 

The  serving  up,  and  the  removing  all  things 

In  order,  and  the  seeing  when's  the  time 

Either  to  introduce  them  quick  or  slowly. 

And  how  the  guests  may  feel  inclined  for  eating. 

And,  as  regards  the  dishes  too,  themselves. 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  serve  some  hot. 

Some  warm,  some  cooling,  some  completely  cold, 

Is  all  discuss*d  in  the  Tactician's  science. 

Gent.  Then,  as  you've  pointed  out  to  me  what's  needful, 

^0,  get  you  gone,  and  rest  yourself  a  bit. 

IV — From  Athf.nion's  SAMOTHnAtiANs. 

Enter  a  Cook  and  his  Fellow  Slave. 

Cook.  Do  you  not  know  that  cookery  has  brought 
More  aids  to  piety  than  aught  besides  ? 
Slave,  What  ?  is  the  matter  thus  ? 
Cook.  Yes,  you  Barbarian 

Jt  fteed  us  from  a,  beast-Hkc,  faithless  Ufc, 
And  hateful  caxinibaji«iii|  and  Uitroduccd  u^ 
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To  ordcf>  atid  enclosed  us  in  the  world 
Where  we  now  live. 

Slave,  How  ? 

Cook.  Listen,  and  Til  tell  you. 

When  cannibalism  and  many  other  crimes 
Were  rife,  a  certain  man,  who  was  no  fool. 
Slaughtered  a  victim  and  then  roasted  it. 
SO)  when  they  found  its  flesh  nicer  than  man's  ilesh^ 
They  did  not  eat  each  other  any  longer. 
But  sacrificed  their  beasts  and  roasted  them. 
And  when  they  once  had  tasted  of  this  pleasure. 
And  a  beginning  had  been  made,  they  carried 
To  greater  heights  tlie  art  of  Cookery. 
Hence,  from  remembrance  of  the  past,  men  roast 
E'en  to  the  present  day  the  gods*  meat-offerings 
Without  employing  salt ;  for  in  old  times 
It  had  not  yet  been  used  for  such  a  purpose ; 
Though,  when  their  taste  changed  afterwards,  they  ate 
Salt  aUo  with  their  meat,  still  strictly  keeping 
Their  fathers*  customs  in  the  rites  prescribed  them. 
All  which  new  ingenuity,  and  raising 
To  greater  heights  the  Art  of  Cookery, 
By  means  of  sauces,  has  alone  become 
The  cause  of  safety  unto  all  of  us. 

Slave.  This  fellow  is  a  fresh  Palsephatus  ! 

Cooh.  Then,  after  this,  as  time  was  now  advancing. 
One  person  introduced  a  seasoned  haggis  ; 
Another  stewed  a  kid  right  exquisitely. 
Or  made  some  mince-meat,  or  slipped  in  a  fish 
Disguised  so  quaintly  that  no  eye  obseryed  it. 
Or  greens,  or  pickled  fish,  or  wheat,  or  honey. 
When,  through  the  pleasures  that  Pm  now  explaining. 
Each  man  was  far  removed  from  ever  wishing 
To  eat  a  portion  of  a  imman  corpse ; 
They  all  agreed  to  live  with  one  another — 
A  populace  collected — towns  were  built — 
All  through  the  cooking  art,  as  I  have  shown. 

Hlare,  Good  by  ;  you  fit  your  master  to  a  wrinkle. 

Cook.  It  is  we  Cooks  who  clip  the  victim's  hair, 
And  sacrifice,  and  offer  up  libations. 
Because  the  gods  attend  to  us  especially. 
As  it  was  we  who  made  these  great  discoveries. 
Which  tend  especially  towards  holy  living. 

Slave,  Pray  leave  off  talking  about  piety ! 

Cook,  I  beg  your  pardon.     Come  and  take  a  snack 
Along  with  me,  and  get  the  things  prepared. 


m 


v.— From  Mexander's  Ill-humoured  Man. 

Cooh,  No  man  that  wronged  a  Cook  has  ever  'scaped 
Unpunished ;  for  our  Art  is  high  and  holy. 


We  alluded  an  hour  or  two  ago — 
it  may  be  yesternight—for  we 
ewdly  suspect  we  have  been  asleep 
more  than  one  arm-chair,  and  in 
5  bed  at  the  very  fewest — to  our 
lius  for  painting,  strikingly  exhi- 
ed  in  the  Panoramic  Diorama, 
ae  vrc  are  but  amateurs,  but  so  was 
id  Harcourt  and  Sir  George  Beau- 
tttf  aod  8Q  is  Mr  Eagles  and  Mr 


Scrope,  and  Mr  Moir,  and  Mr  Shail« 
non,  cum  multis  afiis,  alive  or  dead, 
not  to  be  sneezed  at  by  professional 
artists.  Scotland  may  well  be  proud 
of  her  painters  in  every  department  of 
the  art.  But  Scotland,  though  proud, 
is  poor,  and,  worse  stiU,  somewhat 
close-fisted ;  her  pur«e-«>trvcL^<&  ^a\&!^- 
bow  or  olVier  g«l  eutua^^^^  (^"01  ^^^2».- 
sioivi  when  \o  4wi^\^  w»^^  ^wS^ 
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be  very  gracefbl ;  and  it  is  not  to  bo 
expected  that  she  will  cut  the  knot 
her  fingers  fumble  to  untie.  Scot- 
land must  forgive  us  for  urging  this 
home-truth  on  "  our  auld  rcspectit 
mither,*'  for  she  knows  well  that  there 
is  no  lie  so  enormous  as  to  seem  in  our 
eyes  more  than  a  molehill  when  stand- 
ing between  her  and  her  honour.  In 
any  question  vitally  affecting  her  na- 
tional character,  she  knows  well  that 
for  her  sake  we  would  lie  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  to  any  extent  of 
debateable  territory — as  indeed  we 
have  often  proved  to  her  in  these 
pages — but  in  minor  matters— such 
as  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts — and  they  are  nothing  to  the 
Coarse — we  plant  our  foot  firmly  and 
with  a  resolute  aspect  on  the  truth. 

The  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  was  in- 
stituted in  spring  of  1826 ;  and  in 
their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  if  public  and  private 
patronage  continue  to  be  withheld 
from  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  "  the 
Artists  who  now  devote  themselves 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  production  of 
works  of  a  higher  class,  will  either 
engage  in  less  precarious  walks  of 
their  profession,  or  send  the  fruits  of 
their  skill  to  more  certain  marts  for 
their  disposal.  In  either  case,  the 
same  interest,  and  consequently  the 
same  success,  will  not  attach  to  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibitions,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  a  National  School  of  Design 
worthy  of  the  name  be  checked  and 
retarded."  This  was,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
prospect.  Happy,  however,  are 
we  to  bo  told  in  the  tenth  report 
(1837)  that  "  the  Council  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  the  Academy 
and  its  friends  on  the  progressive 
prospdirity  of  the  Institution,  during 
the  year  just  elapsed.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  the  works  displayed  in  the  last 
Exhibition,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  more  intellectual  departments  of 
Art,  a  considerable  advance  has  been 
generally  allowed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  receipts,  from  the  increased  num- 
ber of  visiters,  and  the  sale  of  va- 
rious works,  have  exceeded  by  a  very 
considerable  amount  those  of  any  for- 
mer Exhibition  in  this  city.*'  The 
Annual  Exhibition  is  just  about  to 
open — we  have  heard  from  good  au- 
tbority  that  it  will  he  ezceltent — the 
jfvoa  will  be  crowded  till  its  close — 


many  pictures  purchased— and  the 
hearts  of  the  artists  sing  aload  for  joy. 
The  Council  say  well  "thai  if  a 
growing  ability  has  been  displayed  in 
the  productions  of  Scottish  Artists, 
that  improvement  has  been  met  by  a 
corresponding  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the 
Public  to  estimate  and  reward  the  ex- 
ertions necessary  for  their  develope- 
ment.  And  while  the  Conncil  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  friend- 
ly zeal  with  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Academy  have  of  late  been  seconded 
by  persons  of  honour  and  influence, 
and  the  desire  which  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  the  Public  have  manifested 
to-  assist  those  efforts,  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  earnestly,  and  they  doubt 
not  successfully,  appeal  to  their  bre- 
thren on  the  importance  of  the  annual 
renewal  of  such  endeavours  on  their 
part,  as  will  tend  to  confirm  the  friends 
of  the  art  throughout  the  country  in  a 
continuance  of  those  co-operations,  by 
which  the  noblest  and  most  gratifying 
results  may  with  certainty  be  antici- 
pated." These  words  are  worthy  of 
the  Academy — of  the  Council — of  the 
illustrious  President,  William  Allan 
— and  the  hopes  so  modestly  but  con- 
fidently expressed  by  them,  are  fast 
fulfilling  and  will  be  fulfilled ;  but  we 
beg  to  be  explanatory  of  the  chief 
cause  of  the  greatly  and  suddenly  in- 
creased patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland,  which  is  freely  but  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Report  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

In  1834  a  Prospectus  was  issued  of 
an  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.  It  was 
proposed  that  every  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  shall  be  a  member  for  one  ' 
year — that  the  whole  amount  of  annual 
subscriptions  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  selection  from  the  works 
of  Scottish  artists,  exhibited  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  tlie  Scottish  Aca- 
demy— that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  shall  be  held  annually  in 
May,  when  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment will  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year,  each  member  having  an  equal 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mittee— that  the  committee  shall  con- 
^t  of  eleven  gentlemen  who  are  not 
artists,  seven  of  whom  will  go  out 
annually — that  the  committee  shall  be 
intrusted  with  full  power  to  employ 
the  funds  of  the  Association  in  tlie 
purchase  of  what  may  appear  to  them 
the  mo%l  de«exV\n%^QtV&QC  Scottisli 
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to  tlio  Exhibition  were  greatly  in> 
creased,  the  receipts  having  amount" 
ed  to  L.1080,  being  about  L.2jO 
more  than  was  ever  taken  at  any  Ex- 
hibition in  Edinburgh.  Wo  have  not 
before  us  a  statement  of  the  subscrip- 
tions for  1837-B ;  but  we  imderstand 
from  good  authority  that  they  are  still 
on  the  increase — and  the  Lxhibition 
about  to  open  will  afford  a  rich  Held 
for  purchase  to  the  managing  Coni- 
mittce,  and  prizes  to  delight  the  souls 
of  the  fortunate  subscribers  on  whom 
Fortune  smiles. 

The  Associationithon^has  prospered 
even  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  originators  ;  and  with  "  a  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea*'  the  stately 
vessel,  richly  freighted,  with  sunny 
gales  is  pursuing  her  voyage.  To 
speak  even  more  figuratively,  One 
HuNDur.D  AND  FivE  Picturcs  have 
been  purchased  for  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred AND  Sixty-three  Pounds — 
Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-five 
Pounds  (we  think)  have  been  expend- 
ed on  Three  Engravings,  of  which 
every  subscriber  has  received  a  copy 
—worth  more  than  his  Guinea — and 
Seventy-two  Pounds  have  been 
given  for  a  couple  of  pieces  of  very 
beautiful  sculpture,  and  twenty  casts 
(we  believe)  from  one  of  them,  Wil- 
Ham  Marshairs  **  Hero  guiding  Le- 
ander  across  the  Hellespont."  To 
this  splendid  result  of  the  Association 
no  individual,  nor  any  hundred  indi- 
viduals, have  contributed  half  so  much 
as  Mr  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  for  tlirec 
years  the  Honorary  Secretary  ;  with 
whom  indeed  we  believe  the  idea  ori- 
ginated, and  who,  with  great  talent, 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  energetic 
zeal,  conducted  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
stitution which  he  had  so  powerfully 
assisted  to  found  on  principles  insuring 
its  permanent  success. 

But  no  sooner  does  any  scheme, 
plan,  device,  for  promoting  any  pur- 
pose of  public  utility  eminently  pros- 
per in  practice,  than  forthwith  discon- 
tent beckons  on  opposition,  and  thetsc 
choice  spirits  getting  up  between  them 
a  Tail,  brandit^h  it  about,  flaiUfasliion, 
as  if  they  would  clear  the  streets. 
Sober  citizens  cannot  conjecture 
what  the  deuce  they  would  be  at — 
nor  have  they  themselves  any  but  a 
very  dim  and  dirty  idea,  indeed,  of  the 
end^  aim,  and  object  of  their  own  ab- 
surd  and  insolent  procedure.  The 
/^/fawe  of  utter  Mlure,  in  the  face  of 


perfect  success,  soon  covers  them  with 
confusion,  and  they  slink  away  into 
holes  and  comers,  with  their  draggled 
tail  incommodious  exceedingly  to  their 
posteriors.  Mean-while,  let  up  give 
them  a  kick. 

Here  is  their  false  and  foolish  Mani- 
festo ;  but  how  it  got  into  the  tobacco- 
box  is  a  mystery  which  only  Peter  can 
clear  up.     Lie  First  is  as  follows:— 
"  From  the  very  general  disappoint- 
ment expressed  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  at  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, which  debars  the  prizeholder 
from  all  choice  in  the  selection  of  the 
pictures,   or  other  works  of  art,  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled,  whilst  it 
excludes  the  great  body  of  artists  from 
even  a  chance  of  sale  for  their  work?, 
it  is  conceived  that  an  Association,  on 
the  liberal  plan  adopted  at  Manchester 
and  elsewhere,  would  greatly  benefit 
the  Arts  in  Scotland,  and  give  general 
satisfaction  to    the  artists  and  sub- 
scribers."    This  we  called  Lie  First; 
but  that  was  an  incorrect  or  ungram- 
matical  expression,   for  the   number 
of  lies    in   that  sentence  are    innu- 
merable, and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  merely  pointing  out  and 
punishing  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  unprincipled  of  the  brood. 
In   the   first  place,   it    is   false  that 
t€  ypry    general    dissatisfaction    has 
been  expressed  by  the  subscribers.'* 
The  subscribers,  as  subscribers,  are 
in  a  state  of  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
tion perhaps  ever  enjoyed,  on  the  score 
of  unanimity,  by  an  equal  number  of 
mortal  men  in  this  sublunary  state. 
Subscriptions  have  moimted  up,  by  a 
series  of  joyful  leaps,  from  L.7*28  to 
L.2072,  and  are  still  mounting  ;  and 
with  that  fact  staring  him  in  the  face, 
this    egregious    blockhead    tells   tho 
above  lie,  and  pays  for  the  publica- 
tion of  it,  as  an  advertisement,  in  the 
newspapeis.     But  that  lie  is  nothing 
to  the  lie  that  treads  on  its  mouldy 
heels.     The  lie  we  mean,  is  the  lie 
in  which  the  Fool  says  that  the  sub- 
scribers arc  generally  very  dissatisfied 
"  at  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Slanagement  which   debars," 
&c.     Now,  who,  ignorant  of  tho  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  can  read 
these  words,  without  believing  that 
the  Committee  of  ^lanagcmeut  had 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  depart 
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h  it  was  founded  ?     They  are 

with  that  gross  ofiPence.  But 
»w  who  dared  to  make  that  ac- 
I,  knew  that  the  main  princi- 

groiuid-work  of  the  Associa- 
LS  the  very  plan  which  he  here 

the  Committee  for  havmg 
ed ; "  that  it  was  so  set  forth 
Prospectus  of  the  Association^ 

by  Mr  H.  GJassford  Bell; 
net  with  such  universal  appro- 
all  over  the  .country  that  in 
3ars  the  subscriptions  mcreascd 
d ;  and  that  there  is  not,  and 
be  one  subscriber  dissatisfied 
bat  all  subscribers  approved  of, 
refore  became  subscribers,  ex- 
$  can  imagine  one  as  seubeless 

stupidest  of  all  lying  calum- 
We  said  that  the  dunce  hiew 
not  speaking  truth — for  he  af- 
\&  sneeringly  alludes  to  the 
ition,  "  where  the  subscribers, 
il  of  their  own  judgmer:t,  may 
t  necessary  to  dcle.tjatt  the  c,v- 

manatjoiiCht  d)  a  Committic 
ed  of  taste  and  discern  went." 
.  Thirdly,  he  says  the  "  plan 
f /"  bv  the  Committee  "  debars 
izeholder  from  all  choice  in  the 
n  of  the  pictures,  or  other  work 

to  which  he  is  justly  entitled,^' 
3ou  ass !  How  canst  thou  bray 
3  Prizeholder  is  "justly  entitled 
hoice  in  the  selection,'*  when 
nowcst  that  he  only  could  be- 
i  Prizeholder  by  belonging  to 
lociation  of  which  the  principle 
be  shall  have  no  choice  in  the 
)n  ?  Eat  thy  thistle  in  silence. 
I  lie — "  whicli  excludes  the  great 
•f  artists  from  even  a  chance  of 
)r  their  works."  The  great 
jf  artists  must  feel  themselves 
d — in  debt  to  the  Booby — for 
mprehensive  compliment.  We 
LOt  time  to  run  over  all  the  names 
artists  whose  productions  have 
purchased  by  the  Managing 
ittee,  but  we  believe  they  are 
ds  of  fifty  •  it  is  pleasant  to 
ro  new  names  appearing  every 
mong  the  successful  exhibitors ; 
ere  is  not  one  man  of  promising 
among  the  great  body  of  artists 
lay  not  hope  to  get  into  the  list, 
that  nothing  is  purchased  that 
>t  considerable  merit ;  it  would 

very  general  dissatisfaction  to 
bscribers"  were  the  Committee 
'  up  trash, 
r  falsehgods  in  gnc  not  loag 


sentence  is  a  pretty  fair  crop.  The 
same  scribe  —  for  we  cannot  ima- 
gine two  of  them — saith  sarcastically, 
in  another  advertisement,  alluding  to 
the  plan  of  a  New  Association,  which 
he  has  been  recommending  to  public 
favour  by  the  means  above  pointed 
out,  that  "  there  are  no  large  sums 
held  in  reserve  or  expended  in  a  way 
not  originally  contemplated ;  by  which 
the  chaiice  of  the  subsci'ibers  is  mate" 
rialhj  lessened/*  That  no  **  large 
sums  will  be  kept  in  reserve  *'  by  the 
New  Association  is  the  only  trnth 
Mendez  has  muttered,  and  the  cause 
is  obvious;  but  Mendtz  mixes  that 
truth  with  a  falsehood,  when  he  says 
that  the  "chance  of  the  subscribers 
(to  the  Old  Association)  is  materially 
lessened  **  by  any  change  in  their  on- 
ginal  contemplations — for  it  is  mate- 
rially increased ;  or  rather,  with  all 
one  guinea  subscribers — in  number 
1C54 — chance  is  converted  into  cer- 
tainty, every  mother's  son  of  them 
being  about  to  have  presented  to  him, 
an  engraving  by  Lupton,  of  Harvey's 
fine  picture,  "The  Trial  of  Shak- 
speare."  This  is  a  charming  improve- 
ment of  the  "  way  originally  contem- 
plated'*— this  annual  distribution  of 
an  engraving — the  cheapest  purchase 
of  it  by  at  least  thirty  per  cent — and 
will  do  more  than  almost  any  thing 
else  could  do  to  extend  the  reputation 
of  our  best  artists  throughout  thicr 
native  land. 

The  creature's  at  even  dirtier  work 
in  another  paragraph.  He  says  that 
the  Manchester  plan  *'will  have  the 
effect  of  restoring  public  encourage- 
ment to  a  healthy  state,  by  inducing  tihe 
artist  to  rely  on  his  own  talents  aJone 
for  distinction  and  reward,  instead  of 
stooping  to  pay  court  to  a  self-elected 
committee  of  management,  in  order  to 
propitiate  a  selection  in  his  favour." 
Public  encouragement  has,  it  seems, 
been  reduced  to  a  diseased,  certiunly 
not  a  dying  state,  bv  the  Association, 
who  have  purchased,  we  presume,  on 
the  opinion  of  this  dauber,  only  or 
chiefly  the  productions  of  artists  who 
do  not  rely  on  their  own  talents  alone 
for  distinction,  but — these  are  his 
words — on  "favouritism  and  jobbing,'* 
and  "  improper  influence." — Ay,  ay, 
Mendez,  that  is  the  old  stale  story, 
buried  and  dug  up  many  and  many  a 
time — and  if  reinletTea  \c^-tl\^\,«  \.^- 
morrow  offeneive  in  To\X«^tv  t^wmtw.- 
tion .    It  U  tc^e  tViAl  o\xc  xxiQ^V  ^TsaxkSfDX 
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under  Allan's ''  Moorish  Love  Letter  * 
— or  Fraaer's  "  Rembrandt  in  his  Stu- 
dy"— or  Thomson's  "  Ben  Blaffen,"  or 
MacCulloch's  *'  Cadzow  Park/'  or 
Simpson's ''  Venice" — or  by  what  other 
enormous  work  has  he  been  weighed 
down  to  the  ground,  which  he  con- 
tinoes  to  irrigate  with  unavailing 
tears  ?  Why  will  not  the  infatuated 
man  dispose  of  his  unmerciful  ac^^uisi* 
tion  by  means  of  the  same  calamitous 
invention  that  threw  it  upon  him — 
Lottery  ?  Or  hack  the  canvass  into 
bits  with  his  jocteleg,  and  seU  the 
frame  ?  Or  have  a  gathering  of  neigh- 
bours and  a  bonfire  ?  Or  return  it  to 
the  Committee  of  Management  by 
coacb«  and  leave  them  to  pay  the  car- 
riage out  of  the  **  large  sum"  they 
iniquitously  ''keep  in  reserve ?*' 

Having  settled  the  hash  of  this  im- 
poster,  one  word  to  tlic  subscribers  to 
tills  New  Association.  Why  have  they 
suffered  themselves,  with  their  eyes  and 
ears  open,  to  be  deluded  by  such  a  pack 
of  lies."  Why,  especially,  has  the  hon- 
ourable and  accomplished  general  offi- 
cer whose  name,  respected  wherever  it 
is  known,  is  appended  to  part  of  tills 
gallimawfry,uot  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent knavery  of  the  whole  concern  ? 
After  this  exposee  it  will  be  seen  there 
no  more  ;  nor  should  we  now  have  al- 
luded to  it,  knowing  that  it  never 
would  have  been  there,  but  from  in- 
advertent good-nature,  were  it  not 
barely  possible  that  the  interests  of 
Art  in  Scotland  might  be  in  some 
slight  manner  affected  by  the  audacitv 
of  a  set  of  disappointed  quacks,  who  will 
stick  at  nothing  to  bring  in  some  small 
grist  to  their  own  broken  mill,  and 
owe  their  present  state  of  starvation 
to  their  own  impotency  and  malice. 
We  have  not  said  one  half  of  what  we 
intended  to  say ;  but  if  the  pack  give 
tongue^  we  shall  exchange  the  crutch 
for  the  knout. 

This  cigar  works  sweetly — positive 
Aroma.     What*s  this  ? 

"  New  York,  Nov.  20,  1837. 
''  Christopher  North,  Esq,  Edinburgh, 

Scotland, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

''  My  most  intimate  friends  are 
from  Scotland.  I  love  and  revere 
them,  and  it  for  its  own  and  their 
sakes.  I  have  thought  this  might 
not  be  unappropriate  for  '  Our  Two 
Vases.* 
''  Wbfrv  MO  Stiy  could  tbig  poem 


appear  as  in  Blackwood — you  have 
glorified  Scotland,  and  diffused  the 
feeling  of  its  nationality  far  and  wide. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Washingto.n  Bbowne." 

Washington !  Browne  I  good  names 
these.  The  one  the  noblest  man — the 
other  one  of  the  noblest  authors  of 
America.  We  return  to  our  Trans- 
atlantic friend  the  best  compliments 
of  the  season — and  without  reading 
them  send  his  verses  to  the  Printing 
Office. 

Address  to  Scotland. 
Prepare  the  ship,  I'll  take  a  trip. 

Brisk  summer  winds  prevailing ; 
To  Scotland,  realm  of  old  renown. 

It  will  be  pleasant  sailing. 
The  ship  is  trimm'd,tho  seals  skimm'd. 

With  an  ecstatic  motion  ; 
And  I  in  fancy's  bark  am  borne 

Across  the  mental  ocean. 

Grey  Albyn !  do  I  see  thee  rise. 

Where  Ossiaii  long  has  slumbered  ? 
Land  of  brave  chiefs  and  mighty  bards ! 

The  greatest  earth  has  numbered. 
Land  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bmcel 

The  Tells  of  northern  story, 
A  pilgrim  from  the  Farthest  West 

Comes  kindled  by  thy  glory. 

From  out  his  mighty  forests  old, 

From  prairies  wild  and  weary. 
He  comes  to  see  thy  mountains  stern. 

Thou  ancient  regal  aerie ! 
Past  Altrive  Lake  hb  way  to  tako 

In  tributary  sadness ; 
To  pause  where   death  has  cast  a 
gloom 

Upon  her  poet*s  gladness. 

To  gaze  on  grandeur — on  decay — 

In  Staffa  and  lona ; 
To  muse  on  Morven*s  woody  heights. 

Where  sang  the  Bard  of  Cona ; 
Awhile  to  fare  by  saddest  Ayr, 

Where  Freedom  yet  is  weeping ; 
Where  Beauty  mourns  o'er  moulder* 
ing  Bums, 

And  Love  sad  state  is  keeping. 

Wherever  Scott  has  made  the  spot 

Most  famous,  proud  to  ponder 
By  fair  Tweedside,  by  Katrme's  kke. 

In  pilgrim-guise  I  wander. 
O  Scott  1  who  knows  and  loves  thee 
not. 

An  aUen  is  to  fee^(^> 
In  palace-dome9  m  collA|^^\\Q\nft) 

In  tempte  oi  Va  A)te^^. 
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It  is  impossible!  we  thinks  to  deny, 
that  the  great  change  on  the  Combi- 
nation Laws  made  in  1825  was  found- 
ed on  equitable  principles.  Before 
that  time*  as  our  reaoers  are  well 
aware*  the  mere  act  on  the  part  of 
workmeuj  of  combining  to  raise  their 
wages*  was  a  punishable  offence*  and 
had  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject 
of  trial  and  punishment  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  But*  by  the  5th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  95.*  in  the  first  instance* 
and  afterwards  by  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c. 
129.*  commonly  called  Mr  Hume's 
act*  all  the  numerous  old  statutes  on 
the  sulject  were  at  once  repealed*  and 
umple  combination*  either  on  the 
part  of  masters  or  workmen*  was 
declared  legal*  subject  only  to  certain 
restraints  in  the  event  of  violence* 
molestation*  or  intimidation  being 
proved  against  the  members  of  the 
combination*  or  persons  employed  by 
them. 

That  this  great  change  was  brouglit 
abont  by  the  increasing  partiality  for 
liberal  measures,  and  the  rapid  con- 
veyance towards  democratic  principles 
which  so  strongly  marked  the  latter 
years  of  Tory  Grovemment  in  Eng- 
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land*  cannot  bo  disputed;  but  still  the 
principles  on  which  the  act  was  found* 
cd*  were  such  as  in  theory  at  least 
must  command  the  respect  of  every 
equitable  man.  There  is  a  constant 
struggle  going  on*  it  was  said*  be- 
tween the  capitalists  and  the  opera- 
tives in  every  advanced  manufactu- 
ring community ;  the  former  striving 
to  make  wages  as  low  and  profits  as 
high;  the  latter  to  make  wages  as 
high  and  profits  as  low  as  possible. 
This  great  contest  cannot  be  conduct- 
ed on  terms  of  equality  without  com- 
bination among  the  workmen.  It  is 
by  uniting  together  and  agreeing  not 
to  sell  their  labour  at  a  lower  price 
than  what  b  fixed  on*  that  the  opera- 
tives are  alone  enabled  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  weight  of 
capital  and  concerted  proceedings 
with  which  they  arc  assailed.  Mas- 
ters can  easily  combine ;  their  inter- 
ests* in  a  question  at  least  with  their 
workmen*  are  identical;  they  meet 
every  day  at  the  Exchange*  and  can* 
in  five  mmutcs,  arrange  the  most 
thorough  and  effective  combination. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  in  vain 
to  say  tliat  the  workmen   can   ever 
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:  impossible^  we  think,  to  deny> 
e  great  change  on  the  Combi- 
Laws  made  in  1825  was  found- 
equitable  principles.     Before 
me*  as    our  readers   are  well 
the  mc^  act  on  the  part  of 
«ii>  of  combining  to  raise  their 
was  a  punishable  ofiPcnce,  and 
peatedly  been  made  the  subject 
I  and  punishment  both  in  Eng- 
nd  Scotland.     But,  by  the  5th 
V.  c.  95.,  in  the  first  instance, 
erwards  by  the  Gth  Geo.  IV.  c. 
sommonly   called  Mr  Hume's 
the  numerous  old  statutes  on 
iject  were  at  once  repealed,  and 
combination,    either   on  the 
f  masters    or   workmen,   was 
id  legale  subject  only  to  certain 
its  in  the  event  of  violence, 
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against  the  members  of  the 
lation^  or  persons  employed  by 
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land,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  still  tho 
principles  on  which  tho  act  was  found- 
ed, were  such  as  in  theory  at  least 
must  command  the  respect  of  every 
equitable  man.  There  is  a  constant 
struggle  going  on,  it  was  said,  be- 
tween the  capitalists  and  the  opera- 
tives in  everv  advanced  manufactu- 
ring community;  the  former  striving, 
to  make  wages  as  low  and  profits  as 
high;  the  latter  to  make  wages  as 
high  and  profits  as  low  as  possible. 
This  great  contest  cannot  be  conduct- 
ed on  terms  of  equality  without  com- 
bination among  the  workmen.  It  is 
by  uniting  together  and  agreeing  not 
to  sell  their  labour  at  a  lower  price 
than  what  is  fixed  on*  that  tho  opera- 
tives are  alone  enabled  to  maintain 
their  g^und  against  the  weight  of 
capital  and  concerted  proceedings 
with  which  they  are  assailed.  Mas- 
ters can  easily  combine ;  their  inter- 
ests, in  a  question  at  least  with  their 
workmen,  are  identical ;  they  meet 
every  day  at  the  Exchange,  and  can^ 
in  five  minutes,  arrange  the  most 
thorough  and  effective  combination. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  in  vain 
to  say  tliat  tho  workmen   can   ever 
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meet  them  on  terms  of  equality,  unless 
thovy  too,  are  permitted  to  iucrcaso 
their  individual  strength,  by  united 
effort,  in  the  same  way  as  their  em- 
ployers have  done.  To  prohibit  the 
operatives  from  combining,  and  yet 
assert  that  the  market  of  labour  will 
find  its  level,  and  that  their  prices  will 
bo  as  remunerating  as  tlie  circumstan- 
ces of  trade  will  admit,  is  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  to  send  forth  isolated  men, 
undisciplined,  to  tight  with  veteran 
soldiers,  and  then  say,  that  in  the  strug- 
gle, valour  and  resolution  will  soon 
find  theit  natural  level. 

It  was  considerations  of  this  sort 
which  were  urged  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1823  and  1824  ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  Reform  Act  had  not  tlien 
passeil,  and  that  property  had  still 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  le'> 
gislaturo,  it  was  creditable  to  Parlia- 
ment that  they  were  given  effect  to, 
and  that  so  vital  a  change  was  passed 
at  a  time  when  it  could  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  boon  gra- 
tuitously given  by  the  monied  to  the 
working  classes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  de- 
bates which  took  place  on  the  subject, 
the  great  inductive  cause  stated  wap, 
that  it  would  promote  a  good  under^ 
Btandintj  between  masters  and  their 
workmen.  <'  While  the  laws  against 
combination,**  it  was  said,  **  failed  in 
their  object,  the  terror  they  inspired 
from  being  sometimes,  though  but 
rarely  enforced,  produced,  it  was  con- 
ceived, in  the  workmen,  a  feeling  of 
personal  hostility  against  their  mas- 
ters, and  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  laws  of  their  country.  Is  it 
not  then  advisable  to  try  whether  a 
more  lenient  and  liberal  system  might 
not  be  productiye  of  gootl  effects^  and 
produce,  by  the  sense  of  mutual  bene- 
fits and  independence,  that  good  un- 
derstanding oetween  workmen  and 
their  employers,  which  it  is  so  much 
for  the  interest  of  both  to  promote  ?*'  * 
It  was  strongly  urged  also  that  the 
growing  intelligenee  and  education 
of  the  vrorking  classes  would  give 
them  a  distaste  for  the  violence  and 
intimidation  to  which  they  had  been 
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driven  by  the  terrors  of  the  old  law ; 
and  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  they  were 
not  as  conii>etcnt  to  the  duties  of  self«  . 
government  as  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed, or  the  legisLiture  who  framed 
laws  for  them. 

It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  in  all 
the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
this  subject,  it  was  constantly  assumed, 
that  if  any  party  was  injured  by  the 
re|H.'al  of  the  Combination  Laws,  it 
would  be  the  masters,  either  from  un- 
seasonable strikes  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  or  from  the  advance  which 
it  would  produce  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour.    No  one  seemed  to  anticipate 
tliat  the  workmen  themselves  were  to 
be  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  re- 
peal, and  that  the  despotic  authority 
assumed  by  the  Managing  Committees 
was  to  be  the  sourc^e  of  far  greater 
distress  and  suffering  to  the  operatives 
than  all  the  Combination  Laws  had 
been,  or  than  any  government,  how 
despotic  soever,  could  venture  to  in- 
flict.    Yet  all  this  has  now  proved  to 
l)c  the  .case,  and   the    misery  thus 
brought  upon  the  working  classes  by 
the  tyrants  of  their  own  creation  far 
exceeds  in  intensity  any  thing  which 
has  been  produced  oven  by  uie  com- 
bined etiect  of  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  commercial  embarrassment.     A 
more  memorable  conuncntary  never 
has  been  read  on  the  prudence  of  in- 
trusting the  working-classes  to  their 
own  guidance,  according  to  the  ap- 
proved system  of  Modem   Political 
Philosophy,  or  of  the  enormous  peril 
even  to  themselves,  of  those  principles 
of  self-government,  which  are  at  once 
the  most  popular*  tlie  most  common, 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many 
false  doctrines  which  for  the  last  tea 
years  have  overspread  the  worid. 

If,  indeed,  the  working  classes  could 
be  brought  to  combine  witiiout  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  to  othen*  much 
of  the  argument  ui^d  in  simport  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  combmalioti 
would  be  well  founded,  and  by  fiirthe 
greatest  part  of  the  suflferiDg  ther 
bring  upon  themselves  and  their  fel- 
lows would  be  avoided.  But  expe- 
rience proves  that  this  never  is  the 
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L*  8*    di 
«•  The  wages  of  the  6<50  spinners,  for  13  weeks,  at  22s.  6d.           9,852  0  0 
Wages  of  1320  picceps,  58.  Gd.              .             •             •               4,719  0  0 
Wages  of  0520  card- room  hands,  weavers,  overlookers,  engi- 
neers, &c.,  for  13  weeks,  averaging  9s.            .             .             38,142  0  0 
Estimated  loss  sustained  by  hand-loom  weavers  in  consequence 

of  the  turn-out,         .             .            .             .            •              9,500    0  0 
Estimated  loss  sustained   hy  clerks,   waggoners,   carters,  me- 
chanics, dressers,  sizers^  &c.,  in  couBcquence  of  the  turn-out,     8000  0  0 

Total,  .  .  .  .  L,70,013    0    0 

'*  From  which  must  be  deducted 

Estimated  amount  of  wages  earned  during  the 
partial  resumption  of  work,  between  the 
IHh  of  January  and  the  5th  of  February,      5,013    0    0 

Estimated  value  of  relief  given  by  the  mas- 
ters, .  .  .  .  1.000    0    0 

Other  private  charity  and  parish  relief,      .  2,500    0    0 

Allowance  to  the  spinners  and  piecers  from 
the  funds  of  the  union,  .  .  4,290     0     0 

L.  12,803    0    0 


**  Leaving  a  nett  pecuniary  loss  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Preston 

operatives  of  .....         L.57,210    0    0 

(But  to  the  town  at  large  it  may  be  said  the  loss  of  the  whole 
sum  of  L.  70,0 13,  as  the  amount  of  the  deductions  is  mostly 
of  a  charitable  nature. )  * 

The  loss  to  the  masters,  lieing  three  months*  interest  of 
L.  800,000,  some  of  which  being  sunk  capital,  was  not  only 
unproductive,  but  was  taking  harm  from  being  rendered  use- 
less, has  been  estimated  at    .  •  .  .  45,000    0    0 

And  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shopkeepers  from  loss  of  busi- 
ness, bad  debts,  &c.  ....  4,98G     0    0 


*'  Making  the  total  loss  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Preston  in  this 

unavailing  struggle,  ....       L.  107, 196     0    0'* 

Ono  would  have  supposed  that  after  depend  upon  existing  prices  heing 
so  recent  an  illustration  of  the  ruinous  maintained.  With  this  tno  operatives 
effect  of  these  strikes,  even  upon  their  professed  themselves  entirely  satisfied, 
own  immediate  interests,  the  cotton-  and  promised  cheerfully  to  agree  to 
spinners  in  the  other  manufacturing  the  reduction  if  circumstances  should 
dfistricts  would  have  been  backward  in  render  it  necessary.  At  these  ad- 
cngaging  in  another  struggle  of  the  vanced  rates  the  skilful  spinners  eam- 
samc  description  ;  but  experience  has  ed  from  3Gb.  to  40s.  a- week  after  pay- 
demonstrated  that  this  was  not  the  ing  their  piecers;  the  inferior  from 
case  ;  and  another  strike  among  the  28s.  to  3Gs.  ;  higher  rates,  it  is  bellev- 
same  class  of  workmen  soon  after  took  ed,  than  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
place  in  Scotland,  attended  with  still  every  thing  went  on  smoothly  for  the 
more  calamitous  results,  and  which,  next  twelvemonths.  In  autumn  1836, 
in  its  ultimate  consequences,  has  for-  however,  the  dreadful  commercial  crisis 
clbly  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole  commenced,  which  went  on  increasing 
country  to  this  lamentable  system,  in  severityduring  the  whole  succeeding 
The  circumstances  from  which  this  winter ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as 
second  collision  took  placo  were  these,  every  one  knows,  an  extraordinary  fall 

During  the  extraordinary  and  un-  in  prices  of  every  species  of  manufac- 
preccdcnted  prosperity  of  spring  1 83G,  turod  produce.     Cotton  goods  sunk  at 
the  master  cotton  manufacturers  of  once  from  25  to  40  percent;  and  what 
Glasgow  found  it  expedient  to  give  was  still  worse,  ii\e  extraordinary  de- 
an advance  of  wages  to  their  spinners,  pression    of    mercantile  affairs,  and 
which  amounted  to  about  a  sixth  of  especially  the  disastrous  intcUigenco 
their  exhtiaff  camiugs.     They  were  from  America,  rendered  it  too  apparent 
expressly  told  that  the  rise  might  pro-  l\\at  iVAa  Te^we\Aow  -wwM  V«k  v^rma- 
babfy  be  temporary,  and  that  it  would     i\eiit.    T\v<j  m^^V  t^«^^^Vt^>V  V^>a«^ 
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ring  way  under  tho  pressure ;  among  the  poor,  and  diffused  sufl^ring 
ily  respectable  firms  of  James  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  in 
and  Co.,  embracing  the  Mem-  this  country.* 
the  city,  Mr  James  Oswald,  To  avoia  the  possibility  of  misstate- 
!ome  bankrupt  ;  that  of  Mr  ment  on  this  material  point,  and  at  tho 
f  Culchreuch  soon  after  shar-  same  time  explain  tho  views  of  the 
ame  fate.  Under  these  circum-  operatives  themselves  on  tho  grounds 
the  masters  found  it  necessary  on  which  a  strike  should  take  placet 
off  the  advance  on  their  spin-,  we  subjoin  tho  account  of  the  origin  of 
iges  which  had  been  given  du-    the  differences  which  led  to  the  late 

calamitous  turn-out,  given  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  printed  in 
their  well-known  journal,  the  New 
Liberator  of  Glasgow,  of  January  13> 
1838;— 


great  and  unprecedented  pros- 
f  the  preceding  year,  and  pro- 
3  lower  wages  to  the  previous 
ich  was  from  30s.  to  3(5s.  a- week 
!>est  hands,  and  from  2os.  to 
he  inferior  ones,  after  all  deduc- 
jre  paid.  These  will  probably 
led  tohrabhf  fair  wages  for  a 
tf  unexampled  commercial  dis- 
So  it  was,  however,  that  the 


e,  that  no  reduction  was,  under 
umsUinccs,  to  be  admitted,  and 
once  wages  were  forced  up  to 
in  level  during  a  period  of 
ity,  they  must,  at  all  hazards, 
ntained  at  that  level,  even 
the  most  calamitous  reverse 
immediately  follow.  This 
trike,  at  such  a  time,  which 
ipwards  of  8000  women  and 
r  whom  no  provision  whatever 


'*  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1836, 
the  cotton-ipinners  of  Glangow  considered 
that  an  advance  of  their  wages,  amounting 
on  tho  whole  to  a  mere  trifle,  was  not  only 
spinners  refused  to  accede  to  J*"*  ^^^  practicable.  The  master  cotton- 
uction,  and,  on  the  8th  April,  «P»"°"  ^"^^^  ^°°1  *^  nearly  the  rate  he 
in  a  body,  to  the  number  of  had  formerly  done,  wid  was  selling  his  yam 
hus  acting  on  the  judicious  at  least  35  per  cent  beyond  its  former  cost. 
°  *'  The  spinners  memorialized  their  employers 

for  an  augmentation  of  wages,  and  the  ra- 
tionality of  their  claim  being  so  self-evi- 
dent, /Aey  iucceeded  with  little  difficulty, 
and  without  exercising  any  coercive  mea- 
sures whatever. 

'*  Thus  every  thing  went  on  harmoni- 
ously between  tho  operative  spinner  and 
liis  master  until  the  spring  of  1837,  but 
by  that  time  the  frightful  and  every-watf 
alarming  ttagnation  of  trade  had  trt  in — 
orders  for  goode  almost  ceased — the  fnaiitf- 
OUt  of  their  employment  as  faclurer  had  little  dtmand  for  the  produC" 
piecers,Ac.,  excited  the  ut-     thns  of  the  loom,  and  the  weavers  were 

thrown  idle  in  thousands.  In  consequence 
of  this  melancholy  reaction  in  our  commer- 
cial afiairs,  the  price  of  gams  began  to 
decline^  and  the  masters*  first  step,  on  being 
offered  lower  prices,  was  to  reduce  the  spin- 
ner to  the  standard  which  existed  prior  to 
the  recent  adrance.  This  step  was  promptlg 
and  decidedly  opjtosed  hg  the  operatives,  who 
struck  Kork  in  Aftril, 

*'  In  consideration  of  tho  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  tlic  multitudes  of 
unemployed  people  who  were  wandering 
in  destitution  about  the  city,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  females  and  of  little  children 
employed  in  the  factories  to  be  thrown 
idle,— the  strike  was  far  from  being  popu- 
lar, and  perhaps  was  exceedinglg  ill'timed  g 
but  the  fault,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  masters — nothing 
was  left  to  the  workmen  but  to  submit  to 
this  aggression  on  their  comforts,  or  re- 

BlSt  It. 


isatisfaetion  among  all  classes 
2^w,  and  tho  press  was,  with 
eption  of  the  Liberator,  the 
des*  Union  journal,  unanimous 
emning  it.  Indeed  it  was  im- 
)  that  two  opinions  could  be 
on  the  subject,  when  such  a 
)ok  place  on  the  avowed  prin- 
*  keeping  up,  by  force,  wages 
extraordinary  depression,  to 
>1  which  they  had  attained  in 
(dented  previous  prosperity ; 
lad  the  effect  of  at  once  throw- 
)00  persons  idle  on  the  public 
iC  when  distress,  from  unavoid- 
ises,  was  so  general  and  severe, 
public  subj^crii)tion  had  just 
)een  entered  into  to  relieve  it ; 
)  combined  influence  of  twin 
ces,  fever  and  influenza,  had 
•d    an    unlicard-of    mortality 


I  burialH  in  January,  1838,  were  1873  within  the  ParWanv^iiiVarj  \\m\^  oil  ^^aa^r 
the  wbolc  year,  l(),S8S,  or  about  I  in  24  of  the  w\vo\«  v^^^^xXaXvixv^  -^XSi^  "N^ 
i  '/dS^lHMJ. 
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of  bit  year,  and  tho  moit  respectable  es-  duce  ? — ali«ady  that  eflbct  hat  become 

tabUabmenta  with  difficulty  sustained  them-  coospicuoua.      Numliers   of  the  eotton- 

seWea  againat  the  accumulated  pressure  of  manufacturers  in  this  dty  have  constructed 

dimiidshod  orders  and  increascil  embar-  mills  which  dispense  with  spimiers  altoge- 

rsssments.  The  principle  of  the  operatives  iher others,  have  succeeded,  by  machine- 

has  too  often  been,  by  combination  and  ry,  in  reducing  the  numbers  required  to 
violence,  to  force  up  their  wages  during  one-half.     By  the  boasted  rise  of  their 
prosperity  ;  and,  by  combination  and  vio-  wages,  by  the  harassing  repetition  of  their 
lence,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  in  ad-  strikes,  the  cotton- spinners  have  dug  the 
venity  :  hoping  thus  to  avert  from  them-  grave  of  their  own  industry.     If  they  soon 
lelves  the  law  of  nature,  and  build  up  on  find  themselves  thrown  out  of  employment 
the  foundation  of  intimidation  a  durable  altogether,  and  machinery  supplanting  en- 
*proaperity  amidst  the  fleeting  changes  of  tircly  the  industry  on  which  they  depend, 
human  affidrs.     And  what  has  been  tho  they  have  none  to  blame  for  it  but  th^m- 
consequence  ?     Why,  that  in  the  insane  selves.     And  if  this  effect  does  not  take 
attempt,  they  have  tripled  the  distress,  al-  place,  what  other  result  do  they  a«tici- 
rea4y  auffidently  severe,  whieh  the  late  |)ate  ?     Do  they  expect  by  combination 
commercial  crisis  has  brought  upon  them,  and  violence  permanently  to  secure  both 
sad  chilled  the  warmth  even  of  Christian  higher  wages  for  their  labour  than  circum- 
charity  by  the  evident  and  ruinous  addi-  stances  will  admit,  and  also  a  durable  vent 
tiou  which  their  own  conduct  has  made  for  their  produce  ?     Will  not  the  market 
to  their  sufferings.     It  is  known  to  my  for  our  industry  be  lost  if  such  an  effect 
respected  friend   Mi   Campbell,   in   the  continues  ?    Will  not  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
magistracy  of  this  city,  whose   labours  and  France,  receive  it  with  open  arms, 
have  done  so  much  to  distribute  to  the  and  readily  give  it  that  protection  which 
really  deserving  the  great  funds  raised  it  has  ceased  to  find  in  the  British  isles  ? 
last  winter  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  that.  And  will  not  this  city  be  reduced  to  ruins, 
for  one  person  who  was  thrown  out  of  and  tho  land  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  hfy 
employment  by  the  late  commercial  crisis,  stript  of  its  fabrics ;  and  despotism,  in  the 
two  were  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  end,  reap  those  fVuits  which  the  arms  of 
voluntary  strikes  of  the  workmen  during  freedom  have  sown  ?     Around  us — on  all 
its  continuance  ;  proving  thus,  that  even  a  sides,  the  woful  effects  of  these  strikes 
monetary  crash,  which  convulsed  the  globe,  upon  the  interests  of  industry  are  spread- 
has  done  less  to  augment  human  suffering  iiig.     They  tell  us,  in  a  voioe  of  thunder, 
than   that  moral  earthquake   wldch  has  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  poor  is  the 
spread  a  pestilential  darkness   over  the  combined  conspirator.     Fever  and  pesti- 
manufacturing  comnmnity,  which  has  rent  lence  are  walking  in  the  rear  of  combioa- 
asunder  the  bonds  by  which  society  ii  held  tion — they  find  a  copious  harvest  of  death 
together,  opened  a  yawning  gulf  between  in  tlie  weakened  victims  of  compulsory 
those  classes  whose  united  efforts  are  re-  idleness.    Above  tlirec  thousand  four  hun- 
({uired  for  general  prosperity,  and  armed  drcd  cases  of  fever  were  treated  last  year 
in  deadly  hostility  even  one  set  of  work-  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  alone, 
men  against  another.     Do  the  operatives  The  total  cases  of  that  disease  were  above 
really  believe  that  their  interests  are  in  eight  thousand.     These  numbers,  appal- 
the  end  at  variance  with  those  of  their  ling  as  they  are,  this  year  are  on  the  iu- 
niasters,  and  that  they  will  be  permanently  crease.    The  average  mortality  of  the  city, 
benefited  by  forcing  up  their  wages  by  niur-  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  was  1  in  40,  and 
dor  and  fire-raising  to  an  unnatural  level  ?  four  years  ago  1  in  20,  was  lost  year  so 
The  interests  of  the  master  and  workman  high  as  1  in  24— a  rate  of  mortality,  it  Is 
sre  ever  the  same,  and  can  never  be  dis-  believed,  unparalleled  in  any  other  Euro- 
joined  ;  it  ever  must  be  the  interest  of  the  pean  city.     All  this  has  taken  place  dur- 
employer  to  allure  and  retain  in  his  ser-  ing  a  period,  till  last  year,  of  unexampled 
vice  the  skilled  and  experienced  servant,  prosperity,  when  all  willing  to  work  had 
Nothing  but  necessity  will  ever  drive  him  ample  employment.     I  am  not  suqyrised 
to  new  hands.     The  workmen  say  they  at  these  calamitous  results — they  have  ad- 
have  hitherto  kept  their  wages  up    by  vauced  side  by  side  with  combined  conspi- 
means  of  comUnation  and  violence ;  and  racy.     I  see  in  them  the  effect  of  the  arm 
that  they  would  not  now  be  earning  30s.  of  Omnipotence  chastising   the   folly   or 
or  40s.  a- week,  but  for  such  resistance,  wickedness  of  man — the  nccessaiy  conse« 
Kvcn  if  this  were  tlie  case,  do  they  not  quences  of  his  own  infatuation.  Impressed 
see  that  such  methods  must  in  the  end  with  these  ideas,  I  fuel  that  in  striving  to 
defeat  their  own  object,  and  that  tho  only  bring  to  light  the  details  of  this  conspiracy 
effect  which  can  result  from  such  forced  1  have  been  teaXVf  VVv©  \^oot  loasC^  Srv«tA» 
elevation  of  the  price  of  labour  is,  that  it  I  have  not  ^leeu  mAA^QXakmiv^  ^^  \^vc«*& 
wJU  cetue  to  Sad  a  market  for  its  pro-     of   veallYi   a^aii»\.  Y^'s^stV^j — ^l   V^^r^ww 
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againat  freedom -^ofcapiul  against  Indus-  rors  of  the  French  Revolution,  had 
try :  I  have  been  sapporting  the  cause  of  exaggerated  the  evils  so  prominently 
.   ,    .  ,  _,  ,j, .  ,        —     brought  under  his  notice  ;  but  subse- 

quent invostigations  have  produced  the 
conviction  that  the  statement  of  the 
Sheriff,  so  far  from  being  exaggerat- 
ed, falls  short  of  the  truth. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  from  the 
very  accurate  details  given  in  regard  to 
the  Preston  turn-out  in  1836,  that  the 
strike  of  660  cotton-spinners  for  three 
montlis  threw  8000  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment during  all  that  period,  and 
occasioned  a  dead  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity of  L.  107,000.  Applying  the 
same  rule  of  caJculation  to  the  effects 
of  the  Glasgow  strike,  tho  results  will 
stand  thus,  it  being  premised  that  there 
the  books  showed  that  873  spinners 
received  aliment  during  its  continu- 
ance, and  that  the  evidence  at  the  trial 
proved  that  the  clear  wages  they  re- 
fused were  from  25s.  to  35s.  a-week, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  workman. 
Taking  tho  spinners  at  800  only,  to 
be  within  the  mark,  and  the  duration 
of  the  strike  17  weeks  only,  and  the 
wages  lost  on  an  average  L.l,  10  on- 
ly, we  have- 


industry  against  idleness— of  innocence 
against  violence— of  liberty  against  op- 
pression. Gratefully  acknowledging  your 
Lordships*  too  flattering  encomium,  I  can 
arrogate  to  myself  no  merit  in  what  I  have 
done — I  have  merely  discharged  my  duty, 
as  all  my  brethren  in  the  same  situation 
would  have  done ;  hut  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  it  will  not  be  without  its 
reward,  if  it  shall  be  instrumental  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  working-classes  of  this 
great  community  to  their  real  interests, 
and  restoring  that  harmony  between  them 
and  their  employers  which  infatuation  only 
can  seek  to  break,  and  the  rupture  of 
which  mutual  suffering  must  ever  accom  < 
pany." 

When  wc  first  read  this  appalling 
statement,  we  entertained  some  doubts 
of  its  accuracy  in  some  of  the  statisti- 
cal detaib  given,  they  so  much  ex- 
ceeded any  tiling  that,  in  this  compa- 
ratively tranquil  district,  could  have 
been  conceived,  and  we  own  we  were 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr  Alison,  naturally  inclined 
to  gloom,  and  charged  with  the  hor- 


Wages  lost  by  800  spinners  for  17  weeks,  at  L.l,  10s.  each. 
Lost  by  2400  piecers,  at  8s.  a-week,       .... 
Lost  by  2400  card  and  picking-room  hands,  at  8s.  a-week. 
Lost  by  3000  porters,  carriers,  oilmen,  carters,  colliers,  &c.  thrown 
idle  by  strike,  at  158.  a-week  each,     .... 

• 

Direct  loss  of  wages,      ...... 

Estimated  loss  hy  masters  for  17  weeks,  on  a  capital  of  L.  1,000,000, 
in  building  of  38  cotton-mills. 

Loss  from  capital  employed  in  38  spinning-mills  idle  for  1 7  weeks, 
at  L.  1,000,000,  at  10  per  cent  annually. 

Loss  to  importers  of  cotton,  and  coal-masters,  oil-merchants,  tallow- 
merchants,  and  machine-makers,  and  persons  they  employed. 

Lost  by  tradesmen  dealing  with  operatives,  8000  persons,  at  5s. 
arweek  each,  L.2000  a-week — or  for  17  weeks. 


Total  loss  to  Glasgow  during  the  strike, 

^  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
gigantic  scale  in  which  any  stoppage 
in  the  industry  of  the  g^eat  manufac- 
turing cities  of  the  empire  affects  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  these 
details  will,  perhaps,  appear  bewil- 
dering ;  but  none  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  practical  working  will  deem 
them  overcharged. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  Glasgow,  as  given  with  extra- 
ordinary  accuracy  by  a  most  intelli- 


L.20,400 
16.320 
16,320 

38,250 

L.91,2y0 

25,000 

33,000 

24,000 

34,000 

L.207,2y0 


gent  and  able  medical  practitioner, 
Dr  Cowan,  himself  one  of  the  most 
active  labourers  in  that  great  charnel- 
house,  wo  shall  find  abundant  reason 
to  bo  satisfied  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Sheriff  as  to  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  mortality  in  that  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  since  the  fatal  era  of 
1824,  when  strikes,  from  being  de- 
clared legal,  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  in  number,  is  not 
overcharged.* 
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FeTer  P»tienti 

Population. 

treftted  in 
Royal  laarmtfy. 

Buiiak. 

Rata  of  Mortality. 

151,440 

22U 

3690 

1  :  4100 

156,170 

269 

4647 

1  :  33-75 

161,120 

563 

4670 

1  :  34-50 

166,280 

807 

4898 

1  :  33-94 

171,660 

926 

4538 

1  :  37-82 

177,280 

1084 

5136 

1  :  34-51 

183,150 

1511 

5942 

1  :  30  82 

189,270 

865 

5452 

1  :  84-71 

195,650 

•  729 

5785 

1  :  37-73 

202.420 

1657 

6547 

1  :  30-91 

209,230 

1589 

10,278 

1  :  20-35 

216,450 

1288 

6632 

1  :  32-63 

223,940 

2003 

6728 

1  :  33-28 

231,800 

1359 

7849t 

1  :  29-53 

244,000 

3125 

9143 

1  :  26-687 

253,000 

3860 

10,888 

1  :  24  36 

lass.]     > 

Vcan. 

1822 

1823 
•1824 
M825 
•18-26 

18-27 

18-28 

18-29 

1830 

1831 

1832t 

183:1 

.      1834 

•1835 

•1836 

M837 

It  is  impossible,  in  surveying  this  that  tlie  &milies  of  the  most  highly 
melancholy  table,  not  to   bo  struck  skilled  workmen,  and  of  those  who 
with  the  marked  and  rapid  increase  received  the  highest  wages,  are  in 
in  fever  patients  and  general  mortality  general  the  most  destitute  of  any  ca- 
iu  those  years  when  combinations  had  pital  to  carry  them  through  a  period 
been  most  frequent.     The  year  1824,  of  suffering  or  cessation  of  employ- 
when  combinations  were  legalized,  a  ment.     In  these  circumstances,  and 
year  of  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  with  these  habits,  is  it  surprising,  when 
prosperity,  beheld  the  fever  patients  a  strike  occurs  which  throws  uiem  at 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  rise  at  once  once  and  for  several  months  altoge- 
from  269  to  563 ;  and  m  1837,  when  ther  out  of  employment,  they  should 
an  unparalleled  number  of  persons  become   so  depressed  in   mind   and 
were  thrown  idle  by  the  number  of  emaciated  in  body  as  to  become  Uie 
skilled  workmen  who  had  struck  work  ready  victims  of  contagion  in  ejery 
in  so  many  different  trades  at  once,  form  which  surrounds  them?     It  is 
the  fever  patients  in  the  same  hos-  these   hideous   alternations   of   high 
pital  had  risen  to  3860,  and  the  ge-  wages  with  total  destitution,  which  ^e 
neral  mortality  sunk  to  1  in  24.  system  of  combined  conspiracy  pro- 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  duces,  which  prove  so  fatal  both  to 
practical  operation  of  these  deplorable  the  health  and  morals  of  the  working- 
contests  between  masters  and  their  classes.     It  was  proved  at  the  cotton- 
workmen,  these  woful  results  should  spinners*  trial  at  Edinburgh  that  the 
take  place.     Observe  the  situation  of  men,  during  the  last  weeks  of  the 
the  operatives  in  the  great  manufac-  strike,   only  received  Is.  6d.  a-week 
turing  towns.  Their  wages  arc  usually  for  their  aliment.     To  this  wretched 
high ;  the  skilled  workmen,  both  in  pittance  were  operatives  reduced  who 
the  cotton-spinners,  the  iron-mould-  for  years  before  had  been  regularly 
crs,  the  colliers,  iron-miners,  and  ca-  earning  and  spending  from  30s.   to 
lico-printers*  lines,  make  from  20s.  to  40s.  weekly.     If  this  punishment  had 
35s.  a  week  in  ordinary  seasons.  They  fallen  solely  upon  the  guilty  parties 
are  accustomed,  in  consequence,  to  ha-  who  concocted  and  enforced  the  strike, 
bitual  indulgence,  especially  in  ardent  we  could,  perhaps,  have  little  sympa- 
spirits ;    the  fatal  and    ineradicable  thy  for   the    operatives    themselves, 
vice  of  the  country  generally,  but  whatever  we  must  have  felt  for  their 
which    nowhere  appears  in  such  a  helplta   families  ;    but  it  is    heart- 
prominent  form  as  in  the  great  manu-  rending  to  think  that  the  majority, 
facturing  towns.     It  is  well  known  and  at  least  the  great  minority,  were 
that  they  never  lay  by  any  thing,  and  retained  in  the  strike  after  they  caw 


•  The  years  marked  thus  (*)  were  those  in  irhich  combination  was,  in  an  especial 
manner,  prevalent, 
f  Cholera  year, 
/  JiTtte  buriaJi  from  1822  mi  IQS5,  thert  Vtrt  Ux«\^%^  ^*IIA  vS\-\i^tTi. 
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its  perniciDUs  conflefjuences,  solely  by 
the  threats  and  intimidation  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy^  who  being 
in  possession  of  the  public  funds,  felt 
none  of  the  distress  which  they  were 
inflicting  witli  so  unsparing  a  hand 
upon  others. 

We  hare  hitherto  dwelt  merely  on 
the  pecuniary  losses  with  which  tnese 
disastrous  strikes  are  attended,  espe- 
cially to  the  working  classes  who  can 
least  afford  to  bear  them — but  the 
moral  effect  of  such  associations — at  all 
times  prejudicial,  by  introducing  fac- 
tion and  discord  into  the  bosom  of  so- 
ciety, and  poisoning  the  most  import- 
ant relations  of  life — becomes  doubly 
ruinous  where  the  association  rises  into 
conspiracy,  and  crimes,  often  of  a  very 
deep  die,  are  committed  by  persons 
connected  with  or  employed  by  the 
strike,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Union. — That  such  a 
downward  progress  in  crime  exists, 
when  strikes  of  this  description  have 
been  in  operation  for  any  considerable 
time,  has  been  unhappily  proved  in 
too  clear  a  manner  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  especially  on  occasion  of  the 
late  cotton-spinners*  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh.  And  without  referring  to  any 
part  of  the  parole  evidence  in  that  me- 
morable case,  which  has  been  fhlly 
laid  before  the  public  in  the  public 
newspapers,  we  may  be  pennitted  to 
quote  tne  following  articles  of  written 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  books  of  the 
Spinners*  Association  at  Glasgow, 
wnich  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 
which  contains  decisive  evidence  of 
that  determination  to  enforce  the  ob- 
jects of  the  strike  by  violence  and  in- 
timidation, which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  crime  of  combined  con- 
spiracy. We  quote  from  the  octavo 
account  of  the  trial,  published  by  Mr 
William  Tait  of  Edinburgh  :  pur- 
poteiv  drawing  from  a  Radical  source, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mis- 
statement  in  our  quotations.  *" 

The  following  are  articles  of  the 
Association : — 

• 

"  12.  Submittinjf  to  a  majority, -^Every 
member  of  thii  Association  binds  and  ob- 
liges himself  to  submit  to  a  majority  of  hit 
hrwthrtn  in  all  catu  connected  with  the  At- 
toeiationi    which   majority  must,   in  all 


cases  relatiug  to  strikes,  or  altering  the 
articles,  bear  two-thirds  of  the  votes  re- 
turned ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  majority 
will  consist  of  one  above  the  half  of  the 
votes  returned. 

**  Vi.  Slriket No  shop,  individual,  or 

individuals  in  a  shop,  conridering  them- 
selves  aggrieved,  tknli  have  the  liberty  to 
ttrike  worh  ftpon  any  pretence  whatever^ 
wiUiout  giving  Intimation  at  a  delegate 
meeting  in  due  form,  as  specified  in  article 
3d,  when,  after  being  fully  considered,  and 
a  general  vote  taken  (which  must  take 
place  in  all  cases  relating  to  strikes  or 
threatened  reduction)  ;  and.  If  the  vote 
be  carried,  they  thall  ceate  to  worik,  at  di- 
reeled  by  the  Attociation^  and  be  entitled 
to  regular  aliment  for  the  period  of  thirty- 
four  weeks  from  the  date  of  their  ceasing 
to  work ;  and  any  member  on  a  strike  is 
at  liberty  to  take  wheels  wherever  he  can 
find  them,  at  the  standard  price  ;  and  odd 
spinners  are  entitled  to  ailment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  seventeen  weeks. 

'<  li.  Conduct  of  Memhertdmring  Strikes. 
— Ab  indiridnal  thall  he  allotred  to  take 
wheelt  in  any  thop  tchere  any  aUowable 
ttrike  or  ditpute  between  the  men  and  their 
employert  it  exittinyt  until  the  said  strike 
or  dispute  is  considered  settled  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  an  order  firom  the  Com- 
mittee to  that  effect.  Any  menilier  acting 
otherwise  shall  be  expelled  the  Associa- 
tion." 

In  a  book,  entitled  *'  Emigration," 
found,  as  Mr  Salmond,  the  Procura- 
tor-fiscal of  Lanarkshire,  swore,  in  a 
locked  shuttle  of  the  iron-safe  of  the 
Association,  locked  by  three  keys  kept 
by  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretary of  the  Association,  occurs  the 
following  clause  :— 

*'  Those  called  Illegal  men,  nobs  ex- 
cepted, presently  occupying  wheels  in 
Glasgow,  should  be  offered  a  union  on  the 
same  terms  as  projiosed  to  the  west  coun- 
try splnners*-vix.  by  paying  L.5  as  entry- 
money.  That  these  illegal  men  pay  Sb. 
per  fortnight,  along  with  the  regidar  In- 
stalment of  the  trade.  They  shall  grant  a 
bill  of  security  for  value  received.  The 
L.5  of  entry-money,  and  the  current  In- 
stalment, from  the  time  they  occupied 
wheels  In  the  Glasgow  body,  must  be  all 
paid  up  before  they  can  be  admitted  as 
legal  members.  If  any  illegal  man  now 
oceopying  wheels  should  bo  refractory,  and 
not  agree  to  those  reasonable  terms  of 
union.  No,  60  thall  receive  L.5  for  each  of 


*  By  tar  the  best  account  of  this  trial,  both  for  legal  practitioners  and  the  public 
SP^nenllf,  is  to  be  found  in  (he  Report  recently  p\ibMi«d  V|  K\«X!iadi«t  8winton,  Esq., 
*<irognte,  agtniimtst  Ofhi^h  difiractfh 
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prisoners*  witnesses^  was  the  effect  of 
terror^  or  of  a  lingering  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  secret  oaths  as  being  the 
first.  In  charity^  we  trust  it  was  either 
the  one  or  the  other>  and  not  wilful  false  • 
hood>  which  led  to  this  general  denial 
of  the  oathsy  which  must  hare  been 
known  to  the  witnesses.  Whether  it  was 
the  one  or  the  other  is  immaterial^  as 
in  either  view  it  b  clear  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  system  is  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  primary  objects  of 
Government*  security  to  ILfe  and  pro- 
perty, and  equally  subversive  of  all 
moral  feeling  or  right  conduct  in  the 
masses  of  the  people.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  such  effects  of  faction  and 
combination  in  demoralizing  the 
working  classes ;  the  brightest  intel- 
lects in  the  kingdom  are  not  exempt 
from  their  influence — they  have  con- 
verted the  once  philanthropic  Henry 
Brougham  into  the  apologist  of  men 
convicted  of  participadon  in  a  conspi- 
racy which  had  dealt  wholesale  in 
conflagration  and  murder  I 

But  bad  as  the  moral  effects  of 
these  combinations  are,  when  they  run 
in  this  manner  into  conspiracy  and 
violence,  on  the  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  perpetration  of  these 
enormities,  they  yet  are  trifling  in 
comparison  of  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces which  on  a  much  more  extended 
sphere  arise  from  the  multitudes  who 
are  thrown  idle,  often  for  months  to- 
gether, from  the  operation  of  these 
strikes,  without  the  smallest  provision, 
and  in  such  numbers  as  altogether  to 
outstrip  the  utmost  efforts  even  of 
Christian  charity.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  observation,  that  it  is  always 
the  persons  in  skilled  trades  who  strike, 
and  in  them,  those  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  lines.  Thus,  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  it  is  the  spinners ;  in 
the  ironworks,  the  moulders ;  in  the 
mines,  the  colliers  or  iron-miners  ;  in 
the  print-fields,  the  printers  ;  in  the 
building  trade,  the  masons;  in  the 
carpenter,  the  sawyers,  who  are  com- 
bined together,  and  raise  funds  which 
enable  them  to  dole  out  a  certain  ali- 
ment, miserable  enough,  indeed,  in 
most  cases,  but  still  something,  to 
those  who  have  thus  voluntarily  thrown 
themselves  into  a  state  of  idleness.  But 
when  they  have  done  so,  what  is  to 
come  of  the  vast  multitude  of  inferior 
and  less  skilled  operatives  who  de- 
pend  upon  these  high Jy-cducated  ope- 
/vtire$  for  thejx  pmployment,  and  aiQ 


utterly  ruined  by  the  strike,  withont  a 
single    farthing  being  provided   for 
sustenance  ?     What  is  to  come  of  the 
thousands  of  piecers  and  piokers  whom 
the  spinners*  strikes  deprive  of  bread ; 
or  the  thousands  of  drawboys  and 
carters  whom  the  colliers  and  miners' 
strike  utterly  ruins ;  or  the  thousands 
of  porters,  labourers,  and  brick-car- 
riers, and  mortar-layers  whom    the 
masons*  strike  suddenly  reduces  to  des- 
titution ?  Melancholy  experience  con 
vinces  us  that  hardly  any  of  these 
classes,  especially  in  great  towns  or 
crowded  neighbourhoods  where  strikes 
are  most  frequent,  ever  lay  by  a  single 
farthiftg,  even  during  the  most  pros- 
perous   periods ;    almost    invariably 
they  eat  and  drink,  as  if  misery  and 
want  were  never  to  return.     When, 
therefore,  the  evil  day  does  arrive, 
and  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  a 
strike  in  their  skilled  and  highly-edu- 
cated employers  among  the  operatives 
is  promulgated,  it  comes  upon  tlicm 
like  a  thunderbolt  when  totally  un- 
prepared, and  too  often  already  in 
debt  from  the  extravagance  produced 
by  former  prosperous  years.     Their 
numbers  are  such  as  to  defy  the  ut- 
most efforts  either  of  legal  or  volun- 
tary relief.  The  strike  of  660  spinners 
in  Preston,  in   ]827>  we  have  seen 
threw  8000  persons  idle.     It  may  be 
conceived,  then,  what  must  have  been 
the  consequence  of  the  whole  skiiied 
trades  of  Glasgow,  with  the  exception 
of  the  printers,  hand  and  power-loom 
weavers,  being  on  a  strike  at  the  same 
time    for  several  montlis  last    sum- 
mer !     The  cotton-spinners,  iron-mi- 
ners, iron-moulders,  colliers,  sawyers, 
and  others,  all  idle  at  the  same  time ! 
It  is  no  exaggeration    to   say,   that 
above  twenty  thousand   hands   were 
thrown    loose    by    these    monstrous 
proceedings,  and  that,  including  their 
families,   at  least    sixty    thousand 
PERSONS  were  reduced  to  destitution  at 
once,    in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
distress,  solely  by  the  ambition  and 
folly  of  a  few  committees  in  manage- 
ment  of  the  skilled  trades !      Sixty 
thousand  idle   and   starving  human 
beings !     Here  was  ample   food  for 
the  growth  and  diffusion  of  crime — a 
steam-power   engine  erected  by  the 
devil  for  the  spread  of  depravity  un- 
precedented in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try.    And   this  is   the   fruit  of  the 
spread  of  Liberal  principles,  and  the 
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practical  example  of  the  working  of 
the  great  principle  of  self-govem- 
mentl 

When  sach  canses  were  in  operation 
for  the  multiplication  of  crime,  our  read- 
ers will  not  be  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  number  of  persons  tried 
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for  serious  offences  in  Lanarkshire 
from  1824,  when  combinations,  by 
being  declared  legal,  became  so  fre- 
quent, down  to  the  present  time. 
They  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only 
crimes  of  a  deep  dye  which  are  re- 
served for  the  Circuit  Judges  or  the 
Sheriff,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury. 


Year*. 

Tried  by 
Justidaty  Judges. 

Slicriff 
and  a  Jury. 

Total 

1824 

117 

1 

118 

•1825 

153 

7 

160 

•1826 

167 

21 

188 

1827 

162 

8 

170 

1828 

194 

18 

212 

1829 

201 

38 

239 

1830 

232 

39 

271 

1831 

207 

31 

238 

1832 

220 

52 

272 

1833 

287 

54 

341 

•1834 

236 

31 

267 

1835 

291 

57 

348 

•1836 

225 

104 

329 

•1837 

264 

128 

392 

Thus,  since  the  year  1824,  when 
combinations  became  so  frequent,  se- 
rious crimes  tried  in  Lanarkshire  have 
increased  considerably  more  than 
threefold,  while  the  population,  during 
the  same  period,  has  only  advanced 
from  162,000  to  253,000,  an  increase 
of  about  55  per  cent.  While  the 
increase  of  the  people  was  fifty-five, 
the  growth  of  crime  under  the  com- 
bined operation  of  combinations,  con- 
spiracies, general  education,  liberal 
principles^  self-government,  and  the 
voluntary  system,  was  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  a  curious  and  highly  in- 
structive table,  to  exhibit  in  one 
view,  during  the  various  years,  from 
1824  to  1837,  in  Glasgow,  the  growth 
of  population,  of  crime,  of  fever,  of 
death,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  as 
illustrating  the  operation  of  self-go- 
vernment and  combined  conspiracy 
upon  the  moral,  physical,  and  patri- 
monial circumstances  of  the  poor. 
We  have  thrown  these  results  into  a 
note  in  one  table,  and  thus  exhibited 
at  one  glance  the  whole  melancholy 
and  appalling  results  of  entrusting 
from  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  or  con- 
fidence in  their  wisdom,  intelligence, 
and  moderation,  the  operative  classes 
with  the  power  of  self-government,  f 


The  subject  of  combination  in  all 
its  branches,  and  of  the  conspiracies 
emanating  from  it,  is  speedily  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  has  long 
arrested  that  of  all  the  humane  and 
considerate  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Notwithstanding  all  that  we  have 
advanced  on  the  woful  results  of  these 
conspiracies,  exceeding  in  the  tyran- 
ny which  they  exercise,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  which  they  produce,  any 
thing  that  could  have  been  attempted 
by  the  Czar  Peter  or  Sultan  Mahmoud 
in  die  plenitude  of  their  power ;  still 
we  are  far  from  advocating  or  recom- 
mending a  return  to  the  old  combina- 
tion laws.  We  know  that  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  we  know  also  that  were 
it  practicable  it  is  not  desirable.^  We 
are  no  strangers  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
proved  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  on  this 
subject  in  1824,  that  almost  all  trades 
had  combinations  during  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  old  laws,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  them  secret  only 
increased  their  natural  tendency  to 
crime.  We  are  far  also  from  char- 
ging against  all  trades*  unions  the  atro- 
cities proved  against  the  Glasgow 
cotton-spinners,  though  unquestiona- 
bly the  extended  efforts  made  by  the 


^  Yean  when  combinationfl  were  pecaUarly  pTvraleiiX* 
/  See  Table,  next  page. 
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• 

Hung  amiable,  Hefperian  ttblei  true. 

If  true,  here  only ;  and  of^lidoua  taate." 

•  ••••• 

**  Or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irrignona  ralley  spread  her  store 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.** 

•  ••••• 

**  This  by  some  suppoaed 
True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  Nilus'  head  enclosed  with  shining  rock, 
A  whole  day's  Journey  high,  but  wide  rttsote 
From  this  A«yrian  garden.' 


9V! 


»* 


"  And  to  the  border  comet 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  endorare  grteiiy 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champdn  bead 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whofe  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  orergrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied." 


If  the  reader,  charpied  with  tbo 
melody  and  majestic  march  of  these 
lines,  decides  at  once  that  they  bear 
DO  resemblance  to  the  strains  of  AyI- 
tu8»  let  him  pause  till  he  sees  a  few  of 
them  in  the  garb  supplied  to  them  by 
Dr  Trq>p.  No  theatrical  monarcn 
Tindergoes  a  greater  metamorphosis 
when  he  doffs  the  silken  robei  and 
glittering  crown  which  dazzled  all  the 
godsj  and  endues  more  humble  habi« 


liments  befitting  his  salary  of  eight 
shillings  a-week,  than  does  Milton 
when  he  leaves  his  native  dress,  and 
wraps  himself  in  the  close-cut  Jacket 
furnished  him  by  his  translator,  firing 
the  Latin  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Latin 
Origo  Mundi  together,  and  the  former 
woidd  be  thought  a  miserable  imita< 
tion.  Here  follow  a  few  of  the  id- 
ready  quoted  passages  ^in  Trapp's 
hexameters : — 


«( 


Surrexit  dulds  aquas  fons 
Emergens,  scatebrisque  rigavit  pluribus  hortum. 

.  .  tandem 

Quatuor  in  fluvious  divisK,  multaque  regna  ,^^^ 
Diverse  cursu,  fama  celebrata  pererrant 
Ac  multam  regionem  ;  hie  quae  memorare  neeestum 
Non  erit,  at  potius— si  (brte  an  dicere  possit— . 
Sapphiri  e  fonte  ut  tremuli  crispantibus  undis 
Gemmas  per  nitidas  revoluti,  atque  auream  arenatt, 
Errore  impliciti  subter  pendentlbus  nmbris 
Nectare  fluxerunt  rivi  .— 


•» 


"  Talis  erat  locus  hie  ruralis,  grataque  sedes 
Aspectu  vario,  silve  fleyere  fVagrantes 
Babama  et  electra,  arboresque  h  cortice  gummi, 
Fulserunt  alii  aurati  et  amabile,  fructus 
Pendebant  (hie  Hesperidum  sit  fabula  vera 
Si  vera  hie  tantum),  et  gustu  gratissima  poma." 

Turn  now  to  the  lines  of  Avitus,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
Phoenix  (itself  a  Miltonic  image  and  rery  Mltonicallr  treated),  you  will  find 
that  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  between  Milton  and  the  Bishop^  than  between 
Trapp  and  Milton. 

Here  Cinnamon,  (Sabean  fiilsely  called). 
Grows  wild,  which  by  the  Wondrous  bird  ts  sought 
When  in  her  burned  nest,  with  birthfU  death 
Dying,  abe  springs  successor  of  herself, 
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Kor  pleased  to  be  once  bom  like  common  things , 

Her  aged  body  to  fresh  youth  returns. 

Hence  dropping  odorous  balm  in  copious  fluZf 

The  trunk  flows  on  unceasing.     If  perchance 

A  light  wind  with  soft  breath  the  branches  move* 

Then  at  the  gentle  whisper  the  wood  trembles 

Rich  in  its  leaves,  and  the  salubrious  flowers 

Which  scattered  o*er  the  ground  their  sweets  dispense. 

Here  rises  a  fresh  fountain  shining  clear, 

Brighter  than  silver,  or  the  ice  congealed 

To  crystal.     On  the  river's  banks  there  shone 

Emeralds ;  and  what  the  boasting  world  calls  gems, 

Are  here  buk  rocks  ;  and  give  the  fields  ftresh  hues, 

And  bind  with  natural  diadem  the  plain. 

From  the  smooth  fountain-head  drawn  forth,  a  stream 

In  four  large  rivers  soon  divides,  since  named 

Euphrates  and  great  Tigris,  which  with  bounds. 

Give  limits  to  the  arrowy  Parthian's  realm. 

The  third         ....         Nilus  called. 

The  noblest — for  its  fountain-head  untraced, — 

Of  rivers ;  which  through  Egypt  gently  runs, 

Enriching  at  filed  times  its  favoured  land. 

There  follow  here  some  lines  de-  ordinary  and  legendary  stories  that 
scriptive  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile«  were  current  in  the  days  of  Avitus  of 
which  have  the  true  poetical  ampli-  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  of  his  cloven 
tude  and  vigour.  But  as  it  has  no  hoof^  and  horns,  and  tail ;  we  shall 
parallel  in  the  modem,  we  omit  it  at  look  with  more  admiration  on  the  in- 
the  present  time.  The  hereof  Mil*  tellcctual  power  whichcould  rise  above 
ton*s  poem  has  somewhat  flippantly  these  puerilities,  and  invest  the  cha« 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  devil ;  and  ractcr  of  Satan  with  the  moral  and  sub- 
in  the  Orig^nali  Peccato  of  Avitus  we  lime  interest  of  a  bold  and  cruel,  yet 
find  he  plays  no  subordinate  part.  As  sufiTering  and  repining  spirit.  We  do 
both  poets  drank  at  the  same  fountain  not  maintaun  that  the  Satan  of  Avitus 
of  inspiradon,  and  took  the  external  is  equal  in  grandeur  or  power  to  the 
pprtion,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  fall  of  noble  creation  of  Milton ;  yet  we  think 
man  from  the  Bible,  the  resemblance  the  reader  will  not  deny,  that  though 
between  their  accounts  of  the  tempta-  the  execution  may  be  inferior,  the  con- 
tion  and  of  its  success,  is  easily  ac-  ception  of  the  character  by  the  two 
counted  for.  The  great  triumph  of  poets  is,  in  many  respects,  the  same. 
Milton*s  genius  consisted  in  investing  In  both  the  arch-enemy  is  represented 
Satan  with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur  as  feeling  his  own  lot  embittered  by 
derived  from  indomitable  resolution  the  sight  ofour  first  parents' happiness, 
and  depraved  ambition  ;  he  preserves  and  in  both  the  horrid  satisfaction  re- 
in him  some  traces  of  his  original  suiting  from  their  ruin  alleviates  the 
hriffhtness,  and  shows  us  in  the  lost  agonies  of  liis  own  remorse  and  suf- 
and  guilty  demon  no  less  than  an  fering. 
archangel  ruined.    If  we  consider  the 

"  Videt  ut  Isto  novos  homines  in  sede  quieta 
Ducere  felicem  nullo  discrimine  vitam 
Lege  sub  accepta,  domino  famularicr  orbis 
Subjectisque  frui  placida  inter  gaudia  rebus, 
Commovit  subitum  Zeli  scintilla  vaporem 
Excrevitquo  calens  in  saeva  incendia  livor. 
Viduus  tunc  forte  fuit  quo  concidit  alto 
Lapsus,  et  innexam  traxit  perprona  catervam ; 
Hoc  redolens,  casumque  premens  sub  corde  recentem. 
Plus  doluit  periisso  sibi,  quod  possidet  alter. 
Turn  miztuB  com  felle  pudot ;  sic  pectore  questus 
£xplicat  et  tali  suspiria  vooe  TeVaxal. 
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Pro  dolor  I  hoe  nobis  tubitum  consiirgere  pUimA| 
iDvisumque  genus  nostr&  crevisse  roina 
Me  celsuxn  virtus  habuit ;  nunc  ecoe  rejectus 
Pellor,  et  angelico  limus  succedit  honori. 
Ccelum  Terra  tenet ;  Till  compage  lerata 
Regnat  humus — nobisque  perit  translata  potestas— ^ 
Nee  tamen  in  totum  periit,  pars  magna  retentat 
Vim  propriam,  sununaeque  duit,  virtute  nocendi  1 
Nee  differre  juvat ;  jam  nunc  certamine  blando 
Congrediar,  dum  prima  salus,  experta  nee  ullot 
Simplicitas  ignara  dolos,  ad  tela  payebit ; 
£t  melius  soli  capientur  fraude,  priusquam 
Fsecundam  mittant,  aetema  in  stecula,  prolem 
Immortale  nihil  terra  prodire  sinendum  est— 
Pons  generis  pereat^-ca^tis  dejectio  victa 
Semen  mortis  erit — poriat  discrimina  leti 
Vitae  principium  1  cuncti  feriantur  in  uno  I 
Non  fadet  vivum  radix  occissa  cacumen. 
H»c  mihi  dejecto  tandem  solatia  restant. 
Si  nequeo  dausos  iterum  conscendere  coelos. 
Hi*  qu»que  claudentur ;  levius  ceddisse  putandmn  est 
Si  noTa  perdatur  simili  substantia  casu 
Sit  comes  exddii !  subeat  consortia  pcnae 
£t  quos  pnevideo  nobiscum  dividat  ignes  1 " 


8(K^ 


No  one  will  maintain  that  these  lines 
are  not  grand  and  spirited,  or  deny 
that  the  author  of  such  a  conception 
IS  a  poet  of  the  highest  class.  But  it 
is  not  so  much  whether  Saint  Avitus 
was  or  was  not  a  great  poet  that  is 
now  in  dispute,  but  whetner  he  was 
not  the  precursor  of  Milton  in  that 
very  circle  where  we  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed that  "  none  durst  walk  but  he.*' 
Tliere  can  be  no  incident  more  &tir« 
ring  to  the  imagination  than  the  first 
entrance  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  into  the 
newly-created  world ;  and  yet  to  de- 
scribe the  approach  of  Satan — his 
scaling  the  walls  of  Paradise,  or  at  one 
bound  high  overleaping  all  bound,  and 
finding  himself  in  the  seat  of  human 
bliss  and  innocence — is  not  a  task  re- 
quiring very  extraordinary  power*  As 
a  narrative  of  an  event  of  the  most 
overwhelming  importance  it  demands 
an  elevation  of  language  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject.  But  the  tri- 
umph of  genius  will  consist  in  endow- 
ing that  supernatural  being  with 
thought  and  speech.     To  imagine  a 


mere  shape  or  figpnre — ^to  describe  the 
corporal  presence  of  a  Caliban,  needs 
no  great  efibrt  of  invention ;  but  to 
supply  the  sentiments  befitting  such  a 
being  is  the  highest  stretch  of  power. 
It  is  this,  indeed,  which  constitutes  a 
creation.  Now  the  reader  will  have 
seen  in  the  foregoing  extract  Uiat 
Avitus  not  only  gives  Satan  a  sepa* 
rate  and  well-aefined  intellectual  ex- 
istence, but  fixes  on  precisely  the  same 
character  of  intellect  with  which  that 
of  Milton  is  represented.  There  is  in 
the  soliloquy  in  this  passage  the  same 
indomitable  hate  and  fierce  unyielding 
remorse  which  distinguish  the  solilo- 
quy spoken  by  Milton's  Satan.  And, 
indeed,  as  in  this  passage  we  scarcely 
feel  ourselves  up  to  7Vflr/?p— which 
may  be  translated,  equal  to  attempt  a 
version  of  it  in  any  sort  of  numbers-^ 
we  shall  present  the  parallel  passage 
from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  without  farther  annotation — only 
supplying  a  literal  version  of  the  Bi- 
shop in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page.* 


*  When  he  saw  those  new  creatures  leading  a  life  of  untroubled  happiness  in  their 
qniet  seat  under  the  law  which  they  had  received,  and  serving  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  enjoying  all  things  subjected  to  them  amidst  placid  joys,  a  spark  of  jealousy  raised 
a  sudden  vapour,  and  his  burning  bile  increased  the  cruel  fires.  His  fall  was  then  re- 
cent by  which  he  was  overthrown,  and  dragged  downwards  the  multitudes  attached  to 
him.  Grieving  for  this,  and  meditating  his  recent  mishap,  it  vexed  him  more  to  have 
lost,  because  another  was  now  in  possession.  Shame  mingled  with  hift  wr«^%  vd&. 
having  thus  lamented  in  his  heart,  be  gives  vent  to  his  tdghs  in  wot^'V^*^  \2&ft«i^\^^ 
gtieiJ  that  this  gaddM  creation  tbould  xise  before  nSi  wi  <hte\i<BX«l\\  i^^\^  ^v^^9(^ 
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tike  hifl,  and  colour  serpontine  may  show 

Thy  ioward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 

Henceforth ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 

To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.     But  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happy,  had  not  thy  pride 

And  wand*ring  vanity,  when  least  was  safe. 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 

Not  to  be  trusted,  longing  to  be  seen, 

Though  by  the  devil  himself,  him  overweening 

To  overreach,  but  with  the  serpent  meeting, 

Fool'd  and  beguiled  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee, 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imagined  wise. 

Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults. 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 

Rather  than  solid  virtue,  all  but  a  rib 

Crook'd  by  nature,  bent,  aa  now  appears. 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn, 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.     O  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  lost 

This  novelty  on  earth  ;   this  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  men  as  angels  without  feminine. 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Alankind  ?     This  mischief  had  not  then  befallen. 

And  more  (hat  shall  befall,— innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares, 

And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex.'  " 

Book  X.  Z.  863-898. 
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We  have  now  laid  before  our  read- 
ers a  sufficient  number  of  specimens 
from  the  two  poets  to  enable  them  to 
perceive  that  there  are  many  and 
great  resemblances  between  them. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  there  may  be 
nothing  more  than  coincidences,— 
though  a  coincidence  is  generally  ra- 
ther an  unlucky  event  to  the  indivi- 
dual  who  stumbles  on  it  last.  M. 
Guizot  does  not  openly  accuse  Mil- 
ton of  imitation ;  ho  merely  hints 
that  '*  rerudition,  a  la  fois  classiquo 
et  theologique  de  Milton  etoit  g^ande>** 
and  reminds  us  that  the  poems  of 
A  Vitus  were  published  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  sixteenth  century. 
*'  Mab  pen  importe,"  he  adds,  "  a  sa 
gloire,  qu'il  les  ait  ou  non  connus; 
n  etait  de  ceux  qui  imitent  quand  il 
leur  plait,  car  ils  inventent  quand  ils 
yeulcnt,  et  ils  inventent  memo  en 
imitant.**  But  in  spite  of  this  flou- 
rish, Milton  has  virtually  been  accu- 
sed of  theft.  You  have  heard  the 
evidence,  and  no  defence  has  been 
made  on  the  other  side.  How  say 
you,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?  Is 
the  accused  guilty  or  not  guilty? 
We  leave  you  to  consider  your  ver- 
dict. 


r 
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Adolphe  Thiers  was  born  at  Aix  they  have  very  little,  indeed,  of  filial 
in  Provence  in  the  year  1708.     His  respect.     Of  course,  we  are  speakings 
parents  were  nobody,  and  his  family  of  the  yonth  from  1793  downwards, 
was  nothing.     They  did  not  belong'  and  not  of  prior  generations.    No  one 
to  the  middling,  but  to  the  poorer  has  admitted  or  deplored  this  fact  in 
classes  of  society,  aud  were  neither  stronger  terms  than  M.  Guizot ;  and 
celebrated  for  their  wit,  worth,  in-  even   M.    Thiers  himself,   though   a 
dustrjr,  wealth,  nor  reputation.     But  ragamuffin  of  a  boy,  as  rebellious  as  a 
tiie  young   Adolphe   had  an    early  wild-boar  and  about  as  savage,  has,  in 
friend, — aud    together    they  played,  after-life,  when  made  a  Mini5ter  of 
walked,  read,    studied,   aud    strove.  State,  been  the  first  and  foremost  to 
That  friend  was  Mign£t,  whose  con-  take  and  encourage  all  measures  for 
densed  History  of  the  French  Revo-  the  putting  down  of  that  spirit  of 
lution,  though  very  far,  indeed,  from  upstartncss  which  so  lamentably  cha- 
faultless,  is  immeasurably  better  than  racterises  all  French  youth,  at  le<ist  of 
the  more  extended   volumes  of  his  tho  male  sex.      We  dwell  at  some 
quondam  playfellow.  length  on  this  subject,  because  none 
The  earlier  years  of  Adolphe  were  but  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
spent,  as  all  early  years  are  iu  France  experienced  the  difference  between  a 
^a  country  town,  by  boys  who  re-  residence  in  an  English  or  Scotch  pro- 
ceivc  the  best  education  that  town  can  vincial  town  and  in  one  in  France,  can 
^urd^  that  education  being  at  best  but  imagine  bow  great,  how  immense  is 
of  a  second-rate  order.    It  must  bead-  the  difference  which  separates  them. 
iiiitted,  in  justice  to  this  lad,  that  he  There  is  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of 
iQade  the  best  use  of  his  few  means,  selfishness,  of  indolence,  of  stupidity, 
and  was  an  expert  workman  with  bad  of   deference  for    Paris,   as   though 
fools ;  he  acquired  an  accurate  know-  Paris  was  all   France,   and  for  the 
Jedge  of  Latin  and   Greek,  became  Parisians,  as  though  they  were  the 
fond  of  Livy  and  Aristophanes,  spout-  *'  gods  who    ruled   the  world^*  and 
^  Cicero  by  the  hour  together  to  his  moved  the  stars,  which  would  appear 
ignorant  and  vulgar  family,  and  soon  scarcely  credible  to  any  one  in  Great 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  Britain,  who  has  not  resided  in  the 
genius  amongst  small  wits.    There  is,  French  provinces.     Hence  arises  the 
however,  so  much  of  a  depressing  cha-  fact  that  Paris  is  France,  and  France 
I'acter  in  a  provincial  residence  and  is  Paris.     The  system  of  centraliza- 
edacation  in  France,  that  no  incon-  tion  in  France,  the  admitted  source 
siderable  praise  is  due  to  the  young  of,  and  prolific  parent  of  so   many 
Adolphe,  at  the  age  at  which  we  are  errors,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  state 
Qow  contemplating  him,  for  the  pro-  necessity,  and  so  must  'remain,  until, 
gress  he  made,  and  for  the  knowledge  by  the  education  and  enlightenment, 
he  was  able  to  acquire.    In  most  coun-  moralizing  and  civilizing  of  the  pro- 
try  towns  in  France,  not  more  than  vincials,  they  shall  be  able  to  manage 
one-third  of  the  population  ever  know  their  own  affairs,  without  having  to 
how  to  read — not  one-tenth  know  how  consult  the  Board  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
to  write  and  read— and  not  one  out  of  at  Paris  how  to  make  a  bridge  of  fifty 
fifty  can  talk  their  own  language  for  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  over  some 
&ve  minutes    without    making    fifty  streamlet  in  a  by-way  of  a  cross-road 
faults  in  grammar,  aud  five  hundred  in  a  hundred  leagues  off,  which  cannot 
pronunciation.    The  boys  are  brought  be  traversed  without  it.     It  is  to  this 
up   like  heathens — seldom  going  to  state  of  ignorance  in  the  French  pro- 
church,  always  violating  the  obser-  vinces  that  must  be  ascribed  the  ter- 
vance  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and  run  riot  rible  state  -  of  their  roads — tho  non- 
in  all  the  excesses  of  boyish  indiscre-  completion  of  their  canals^the  non- 
tions    and    youthful    impertinencies.  navigation  and  non-imprcvement  of 
We  do  not  say  that  the  youth  of  their    streams— the    non-working  of 
France  have  not  a  sort  of  filial  love,  their  mines — the  non-draining  of  their 
for  they  have, — but  it  is  a  strange  ano-  bogs — the  non-clearing  w^A  wwi-«w- 
maly  in  the  history  of  this  curious  closure  of  thevr  commoiv:& — ^^Xk^^^c^^^ 
people,  that  if  they  have  dlial  Jove,  all,  that  "wretcYied.  aVaX^  ol  ^^vM»!k 
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'which  is  so  disgusting  to  foreigners, 
when  ilUuck  or  accident  compels 
them  to  seek  for  shelter  for  a  day  or 
two  in  some  miserable  French  pro- 
Tincial  aubergc. 

It  is  not  prejudice  but  truth ;  it  is 


not  any  absurd  and  stupid  feeling  of    thetA. 


sciences,  as  well  as  he  could  possibly 
learn  them  at  Aix ;  and  it  is  not,  w© 
think,  too  much  to  admit,  that  himself 
and  young  Mignet  beat  out  and  out 
of  the  field  of  competition  all  the  other 
young  fellows  who   wished  to  rival 


"  AntlFrenchism,**  or  of  national  pre 

dileclion,  in  spite  of  opposing  facts, 

but  it  is  at  once  a  startling,  though 

solid  truism,  that  in  all  that  is  social, 

civilizing — yes,  and  truly  popular  and 

liberal  too,  the  towns  and  villages  of    country ;"    and    already   tho    young 


At  length  young  Thiers  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  make  his  fortune ; 
Aix  was  not  large  enough  for  his 
sphere  of  action.     Besides  which,  a 

prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 


the  British  dominions  are  at  least  one 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  France. 
A  pretty,  neat,  clean,  comfortable 
road-side  inn  does  not  exist  in  France. 
We  know  France  well,  and  have  seen 
much  to  admire  and  much  to  enjoy, 
but  civility,  cleanliuess,  and  comfoit 
are  three  wants  from  Calais  to  Tou- 
lon, and  from  Mt'tz  to  La  Rochelle. 


Adolphe  resolved  on  cutting  a  figure 
in  the  world  somehow  or  other;  of 
course,  as  much  to  his  advantage  as 
possible. 

In  the  ycr.r  1816  Adolphe  Thiers 
left  his  natal  town  to  see  the  world, 
not  to  return  to  it  till  he  had  become 
a  Mhiister  of  State,  and  had  aided  in 
overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  St  Louis, 


Oh!  those  dear  charming  villages  of    and  in  placing  the  crown  on  tlie  head 


ours,  with  their  tlisitdicd  cottfj^es  and 
red  cloaks,  with  their  pretty  church 
steeples  and  cleanly  peasantry,  how 
oflen  have  we  sighed  for  ye  when  liv- 
ing in  the  French  provinces  I 

Wo  must  make,  thou,  every  allow- 
ance for  the  boy  and  the  youth 
Adolphe,  bred  and  brought  up  as  ho 
was  at  Aix,  The  only  thing  in  his 
favour  was  the  mild  climate  of  Pro- 
vence, ex{!ept,  indeed,  that  other  cir- 
cumstance to  wMi  h  \vc  have  referred, 
and  that  is,  the  early  acquaiiitaut  e  of 
his  young  and  sineero  friend  Migm.  t, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said— 

"  Amicus  usqne  ad  arufi.** 

The  lad  Thiers  had  to  fight  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  from  the  time  ho 
was  born,  upwards.  His  father  was  a 
vulgar  man,  his  mother  a  mere  ordi- 
nary woman.  No  doubt  they  loved 
their  children  and  boxed  their  ears, 

fave  them  plenty  of  "  confitures''  and 
oney — sent  them  to  school  some- 
times, and  sent  them  to  bed  when 
naughty  at  others,  and  applauded 
them  when  they  gained  prizes,  not  so 


of  undoubtedl}'  a  very  able  prince  uf 
tho  House  of  Orleans.  As  his  father 
had  got  on  a  little  in  life,  he  foimd  his 
son  a  few  hundred  francs  to  travel  up 
to  Paris,  and  to  support  him  at  about 
L.40  a-year,  whilst  ho  studied  law  in 
the  Ecole  do  Droit.  The  Paris  schools 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  focus 
of  radicalism  and  revolution,  infidclitv 
and  rebellion,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  f/ien  the  discipline  was  mild  al- 
most to  timidity,  whereas  now  it  is 
rigorous  almost  to  severity.  As 
Adolphe  Thiers  was  a  speculator  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  looked  out 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  a  suitable  op- 
portunity to  improve  his  income. 
Mignet  and  Mnisclf  were  still  the 
"  inseparables  ;"  nnd  we  cannot  do 
belter  than  here  introduce  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  a  visit  paid  at  that  pe- 
riod to  the  lodging  of  the  future  Prime 
Minister  of  France.  As  they  had  no- 
thing to  lose  and  kvi-.ky  thing  to  gain 
and  hopo  for  from  convulsion  and  re- 
volution, they  early  set  about  their 
work  of  attempting  to  assist  in  demo- 


much  because  tney  were    proofs  of    lishing  tho  old  French  monarchy,  as 
their  superior  attainments  or  studies,     rebuilt  by  the  restoration. 


as  because  they  had  gained  a  supe- 
riority in  rank  over  their  more  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  neighbours. 

It  would  neither  be  in  accordance 
with  our  taste  nor  with  that  of  our 
readers,  to  discuss  at  any  great  length 
tho  earlier  dajra  of  the  young  Thiers. 
He  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  gram- 
hiar  and  elocution,  mathematics  and 
g9Qfrafhy,  history  aqd    ne  oaturaA 


*'  A  good  many  years  Ago  I  ascended, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  innume- 
rablo  stops  of  a  durk  and  dnll  furnished 
lodging-house  situatod  at  the  end  of  the 
dirty  and  dark  passage  AfoHtesqvitv,  in  one 
of  the  noost  populous  and  noisy  quarters  of 
Paris.  It  was  with  a  lively  sentiment  of  in- 
terest and  of  curiosity  that  I  opened,  on  the 
{o\nlVk  floor,  the  dirty  and  smoky  door  of 
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hi3   Kiiijf .      As    the    family  of  M.  editors  of  tho  Courrier  Fran^Ut  in 
Thiers  had  neither  religious  nor  )>oIi.  company  with  his  father  rebels  Ben- 
iical  opinions,  wc  are  not  blaming  the  jamiii  Constant  and  Keratry  ;  whilst 
young  man  at  the  period  of  which  wo  Thiers  worshipped   Condorcet^   Hi*l- 
arc  now  speaking  for  having  neither  vetius,  and  above  all  Voltaire,  in  the 
himself,  nor  for  entering,  tlierefore,  columns  of  the    ConstitutionncL     In 
heart  and  soul  into  all  overthrowing  that  journal  he  defended  the  sensual 
conspiracies ;    but  we  cannot  avoid  school,  with  Cabanis  and  Destutt  de 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  Tracy,  against  the  spiritual  school  of 
to  the  fact,  that  Tiiiers  became  a  rebel,  Roger  Coilard  and  M.  Cousin.     Tho 
not  from  choice   or  conviction,   but  warfare  was  all  against  religion  and 
from  imitation  and  necessity,   aping  philosopliy  on  the  part  of  the  sensual- 
his  betters  in  fortune,  and  hoping  by  ists,  and  Thiers  did  hb  best  to  aid  in 
that  means  one  day  to  equal  them  in  the  ungodly  and  unenlightening  con- 
wealth.     It  was  not  tlie  ambition  to  flict.     In  order  to  destroy  priestcraft, 
serve  his  country — to  render  her  youth  these  sensualists  set  about  undermining 
wise  or  her  institutions  more  en  light-  religion  ;  and  whilst  Dulaine  carried 
ened,  which  induced  him  to  join  the  his  revolutionary  spirit  so  far  as  even 
mad  party  of  Manuel ;  but  it  was  tho  to  attack  science— Cabanis  attempted 
hopo  that  by  notoriety  he  would  get  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
a    good    ajipointment,    a    handsome  Vain  theori>ts!     Absurd  and  stupid 
apartment,  a  rich  wife,   and  wealth  rebels  I     Fifteen  years  have  not  yet 
anil  fame.     Here,  then,  is  an  example  transpired  ;  and  now  these  very  men, 
of  the  truth  of  our  fundamental  maxim,  or  their  successors,  arc  deploring  tho 
that  there  is  a  vast  principle  of  re-  effects    of  their    own    lectures    and 
bollion  in  the  human  heart,  which  is  writings,  treatises,  and  tracts,  and  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  love  of  im-  with  Thiers  (when  Minister)  tho  first 
provement  and  reform.  to  declare,  that  above  and  before  all 
And  we  refer  to  this  point  in  this  things  the  people  must  be  religious  I 
place,  not  only  because  all  the  future  When  Thiers,  the  incipient  rebel,  left 
career  of  M.  Thiers  depended  on  these  his  town  of  Aix,  he  Utile  thought  that 
early  impressions,    early   steps,  and  in  so  few  years  he  should  exclaim, 
early    associations, — but    because    it  *<  give  me  priestcraft  rather  than  in- 
Bupplics  at  once  a  lesson  and  a  moral  fidelity — and  Romanism  rather  than 
on  tho  progress  and  character  of  re-  indifference.**        When    Thiers    the 
bellion   iu   all   countries.     If  Thiers  sproutling  rebel  began  his  career  of 
bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  court  rebellion  at  the  soii^es  of  M.  Lafitte, 
party — and  if  he  had  been  simply  as-  he  little  thought  that  before  one  hun- 
sured  of  a  post  of  L.60  or  L.80  a  year  dred  moons  had  waxed  and  waned  ho 
in  some  inferior  judicial  department,  would  proclaim  '*  the  necessity,  above 
with  a  prospect  of  rising,  instead  of  and  before  all  thiugs,  of  obedience,'* — 
being  a  rebel,  he  would  have  become  a  and  that  '<  revolt  was  a  crime."    And 
Legitimist — and  would  have  defended  when  the  rebel  editor  Thiers  be-praised 
with  M.  Dudon  and  M.  Peyronnet  the  the    £ncyclo[)S&dists,  and    continued 
principles  of  the  old  monarchy.     But  their  work,  he  little  thought  that  Guizot 
M.  Thiers  saw  no  prospect,  with  his  and  Roger  Coilard  would  afterwards 
physical  appearance,  or  with  his  moral  condescend  to  admit  him  into  their 
character,  of  getting  into  good  society  ranks  in  the  hour  of  common  danger, 
— so  he  became,  not  from  conviction,  to  defend  with  them  the  last  ruins  of 
but  in  order  to  get  on  in  the  world,  a  a  threatened  monarchy — or  that  he 
**  Manuelisty*  and  a  ''  Lafittite*' — and  should  become  more  monarchical  than 
so  grew  to  a  Journalist,  a  Revolution-  hb  teachers,  and  of  course  a  thousand 
ist,  a  Minister,  and  the  Premier !  times  more  humble  and  subservient. 
At   the  soirees  of  M.  Lafitte  the  But  this  will  ever  be  the  case  with 
young  man  Thiers  made  the  acquaint-  men  whose  origin  is  nothing — whose 
anco  of  Baron  Louis,  at  whose  table  career  is  the  eSect  of  circumstance  or 
he  afterwards  always  found  a  fork  accident — who  are  liberals  from  in- 
and  spoon,  and  moreover  a  good  din-  terest,  revolutionists  from  sensuality, 
ner,  when  his  resources  were  small,  and  rebels  from  indolence  or  egoiism. 
or  bis  salary  in    arrear.      For  M.  The  Restoration  has  been  accused  of 
Thiers  had  now  got  a  salary.     His    rcudeTm^  Tve^%%^rY  these  combina* 
^iffBil  Miguet  bad  become  one  of  the    tioT\%  8aOi  \)[v«<&q  ^^w%Y\c«.va»%  Vj  ^ 
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deCerminatioQ  to  return  to  the  ideas 
and  principles  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  is  a  false  statement.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say>  acquainted  as  ve 
are  with  the  secret  history  of  the  court 
of  the  Tuilerii's  at  the  perio<l  to  which 
we  refer,  that  there  was  not  a  party 
belonging  to  the  Romish  Church  which 
dreamed  of  reversing  the  events  of  the 
last  thirty- five  years ;  but  this  we  main- 
tain, as  men  who  know  something 
more  about  this  matter  than  the  mere 
babble  of  soiree  parties,  that  neither 
Louis  XV 1 11.  nor  Charles  X.  ever 
dreamed  of  destroying  the  Charta,  or 
of  attempting  to  destroy  the  new  order 
of  things  which  had  been  established 
in  France.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Restoration  was  the 
opposition  to  its  origin.  The  Constant, 
Lafayette,  Lafitte  school,  and  even 
the  Bonaparte  school  of  Laniarque, 
Ney,  and  Foy,  never  forgave  the  Res- 
toration for  its  return  with  foreign 
bayonets  and  with  the  treaties  of 
Vienna.  They  never  forgot  the  de- 
plorable defeat  of  the  National  Guards 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  armies  of  the 
Allied  Powers.  They  never  forgave 
the  occupation  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  by  British,  Austrian, 
and  Prussian  armies.  They  never  for- 
gave the  Army  of  Occupation.  They 
never  forgave  the  Fund  for  the  Emi- 
grants. They  never  forgave  the  fact 
that  Louis  XV 11 1,  granted  the  Charta, 
and  that  it  was  not  imposed  on  their 
sovereign  by  themselves.  They  never 
forgave  that  France  was  once  more 
cut  down  to  her  former  and  jut>t  limits, 
and  that  fortresses  were  to  be  erected 
on  the  Belgian  frontiers  against  her 
future  possible  encroachments.  It  is 
ivo^true,  then,  that  the  Restoration  was 
disliked  by  the  Liberals  and  Bonapar- 
tists,  because  it  addressed  itself  to  the 
priests,  or  dreamt  of  re-establishing 
the  "  ancien  regime^*  and  those  who 
make  this  charge  know  it  to  be  false. 
But  the  opposition  to  the  Restoration 
was  composed  of  the  fag-ends  of  the 
republic,  the  revolution,  and  the  em- 
pire— and  of  all  those  rebellious  spirits, 
necessarily  so  numerous  in  a  country 
which  had  been  alternately  subjected 
to  the  despotism  of  the  period  of  ter- 
ror— to  the  infidelity  of  the  republic — 
and  to  the  indifference  as  well  as  mili- 
tary tyranny  of  the  empire.  M. 
Thiers  was  one  of  these  rebels ;  ho 
was  paid  to  bo  so.  The  Constitution" 
f90/  gnw9  him  a.  good  salary — BarSa 


Louis  gave  him  good  dinners — and 
M.  Lafitte  gave  him  good  soirees,  and    ' 

not  unfrequentlysomefive-franc  pieces. 
The  Constitutionml  and  M.  Thiers 
took  the  lead  in  their  opposition  to  re- 
ligion. Each  day  it  >eemed  as  if 
Voltaire  was  still  attacking  the  priests 
and  demanding,  in  his  characteristic 
language,  " qu'on  ecrapat  I'infame?" 
The  old  warfare  of  the  18th  century 
was  revived,  and  Diderot,  Ilelvetius, 
Cordillac,  D'Holhach,  Champfort,  La 
Chalotais,  and  Beaumarchais,  appear- 
ed to  have  leapt  from  their  graves. 
The  old  men  who  were  the  former 
friends  of  Robespierre  became  the 
as^:ociates  of  the  now  regularly  in- 
stalled rebel  editor  Thiers,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  "  precious  and  valuable 
information  ;*' — secretaries  of  the  for- 
mer Directory  were  his  cronies  ;  func- 
tionaries and  academicians  of  the  em- 
pire became  his  chums ;  and  he  be- 
came, as  an  editor  of  the  organ  of  iho 
sensualist  and  rebel  Constitutionne/f 
the  chief  of  a  party  and  a  little  great 
man. 

The  talent  and  the  audacity  of  the 
young  wiiter,  and  the  noveltyof  some 
of  his  criticisms  and  ideas,  soon  secur- 
ed him  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and 
importance  amongst  men  who  hardly, 
took  the  trouble  to  think  at  all,  or  who 
were  well  satisfied  with  walking  in 
the  oft  trodden  paths  of  their  hum- 
drum predecessors.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  Septennial  Parliaments  was 
under  discussion,  he,  M.  Thiers,  was 
looked  to  by  his  own  party  as  a  sort 
of  authority  ;  and  the  elections  of 
1824  were  partially  influenced  by  his 
writings. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  remark  how 
much  greater  is,  and  ever  will  be,  tho 
inflnence  of  the  daily  press  on  a  light 
and  inconsiderate,  than  on  a  reflecting 
and  serious  people,  since  the  daily 
press  of  France  exercises  a  much 
greater  power  in  that  country  than 
does  the  press  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
certainly  this  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  superior  talent  possessed  by  tho 
writers  or  by  the  conductors  of  the 
French  press.  Whether  the  news, 
the  polemics,  the  business,  the  amuse- 
ment, or  the  advertisements  of  an 
English,  as  contrasted  with  a  French 
newspaper,  be  considered,  we  maintain 
that  in  such  journals,  for  example,  as 
the  7VmfS  and  Staudurd^  Chromde 
and  Sun^  Ibere  are  at  \ea%X  Xati  >axca% 
more  than  in  Cbe  Debata  ot  V^d^a  Gaxctt&« 
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reader  of  Thiers*  history,  if  he  stops 
to  reflect,  asks  himself  very  naturally 
if  all  that  transpired  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  mere  *  hocus-pocus,'  a  sort  of  leger- 
demain, sly  tricks  with  goblets  ?  Or 
whether,  iu  fact,  the  whole  hiitory  al- 
together is  not  fabulous,  resembling 
Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer, 
or  Gulliver's  Travels  ?  Well  may  M. 
Thiers  exclaim,  as  his  excuse  ibr  his 
absurd  aud  unphilosophical  narrative, 

"  Helas  !  pourquoi  faut-il  que  dans  dcs 
tpmps  de  desordre  la  raison  ne  suflS^e 
pan! 

Take  another  portion  of  Thiers's 
history,  viz.  that  of  tlie  massacres  of 
September,  and  thecomraune  of  Paris. 
Here  M.  Thiers  is  like  a  child  in  a 
battle,  he  either  hides  himself  in  a  hole, 
counting  the  number  of  reports  of 
cannon  he  hears,  or  else  stops  both 
his  ears  with  his  fingers,  and  shuts 
both  hb  eyes  besides,  so  that  his  little 
heart  may  not  go  pit-a-pat  once  oftener 
than  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Of 
course,  M.  Thiers  does  not  tell  his 
readers  by  what  secret  means  the 
crown  was  disarmed  on  the  10th  Au- 
gust, nor  who  paid  Danton,  or  sup- 
plied means  to  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember, nor  who  served  as  the  inter- 
mediate parties  between  the  monarch 
and  the  emigration  ;  but  he  describes, 
as  a  landsurveyor,  the  country  of  Se- 
dan, and  draws  so  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  roads  to  Grand- Free  aud 
the  Isolettes,  that  any  one  with  the 
chart  in  his  memory  might  travel 
blindfold  from  Paris  to  the  spots  in 
question.  Aud,  finally,  look  at  M. 
Thiers  as  the  biographer  of  Robes- 
pierre. When  Robespierre  is  triumph- 
ant, he  is  wonderful ;  when  ho  is  de- 
feated, he  is  a  fool  and  an  assassin  ! 
When  Robespierre  declared  that 
atheism  was  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
idea  of  a  Supremo  Being  was  repub- 
lican, M.  Thiers  was  enchanted.  When 
Robespierre  proehiimcd  God  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  though  Lepelletier 
and  Mar.it  were  the  only  gods  then 
known  by  the  people,  M.  Thiers  was 
delighterf,  and  shouts  Robespierre  for 
ever.  When  Robespierre  replies  to 
Barbaroux,  oh,  then  he  "  givet*  a  se- 
vere ksson  to  mere  afjifators.'*  When 
he  defends  Danton  at  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  oh,  then  <<his  conduct  is 
generous  and  able  ;'*  when  he  causes 
Clootz  to  be  expelled  from  that  club, 
his  "  energy  is  worthy  of  eulogium" 


though  the  only  charges  against  poor 
Clootz  were,  that  he  was  a  baron,  and 
was  worth  L.4000  per  annum  ;  when, 
in  1793,  Robespierre  exhorted  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  de- 
nounce some  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, "  his  energy  secured  the  safety 
after  revolution  ;'*  and,  finally,  M. 
Thiers  sums  all  up  with  the  following 
eulogium  of  Robespierre  and  his 
friends,  their  virtue,  and  their  reli- 
gion! 

"  C'cat  la  premicro  fois,  dans  rhistoire 
du  monde,  que  la  dissolution  de  toutea 
log  autorit^B  laissait  la  focietu  en  proie  au 
gouvernement  des  esprits  purement  sys- 
tcmatiques,  et  ces  esprits,  qui  nvaient  de- 
passe  toutcs  Ics  idces  re9ues,  adoptaient, 
coDservaicnt  Ics  ideas  de  la  morale  et  de 
Dicu.  Cet  excmple  est  unique  dans  lea 
annnles  du  monde  ;  il  est  ftingulior,  il  est 
grand  et  beau  ;  Thistoire  doit  s'arreter 
pour  en  faire  la  remarque." 

Indeed! — Thus,  M.  Thiers  sowed  to 
thewind,and,need  we  remind  our  read- 
ers, how  afterwards  he  reaped  the 
whirlwind,  when  his  eulogies  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  his  praises  of  Robe- 
spierre, were  transformed  in  1 834  into  a 
then  active  and  living  society,  "  The 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ?** 
Oh,  how  his  heart  sickened  and  hisfaco 
was  sad,  when  he  read  (when  Minister 
of  the  Interior)  the  names  of  the  very 
clubs  and  sections  of  clubs  of  the  first 
revolution,  adopted  by  the  popular 
agents  of  the  second!  And  he  who 
had  lauded  revolt  when  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  Marat  were  the  ac- 
tors, was  palsied  aud  horror-struck 
when  their  praises  were  cited  as  en- 
couragements to  similar  conduct  by 
Beaune,  Laponueraye,  Paget,  Car- 
menin,  and  all  the  **  Brouillons*'  of 
1834!  Let  us  now  rctuin  to  M. 
Thiers  and  his  pro;;ress  in  public  life. 

M.  Loene- Weimar  tells  a  story  of 
M.  Thiers,  which  is  not  much  to  his 
credit,  about  a  poor  German  book- 
title  collector,  named  Schubartj  who 
was  the  factotum  of  M.  Thiers  for  a 
long  time.  This  Sohubart  was  also  a 
sort  of  agent  of  the  wealthy  proprietor 
of  the  Gazette  at  Augsburgh.  M. 
Cotta,  the  well-known  proprietor  in 
question,  supplied  M.  Thiers  with  the 
funds  (thanks  to  the  aforesaid  Schu- 
bart)  to  purchase  a  share  which  waa 
to  be  sold  in  the  Cottslitntiotuie/t  and 
yet,  afterwards,  M.  Thiers  allom^d. 
poor  ScbubaU  to  ^^iXv^^T  VcvCj^Tmuvs 
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gated  rebellion .    TliiUf  when  France^  The  National  of  1 834^  under  the  dircc- 

under  the  Bourbons  played  her  part  tion  of  M.Carrel,  was  never  eo -violentf 

ia  what  was  called  the  suWation  aud  so  revolutionary,  as  that  eume  journal 

regeneration  of  Greei-e,  M.   Thiers,  when  managed  by  Thiers  and  Mignet ; 

tbo  rebel,  said,  <Mhat  France  and  lier  but  tlien  in  1830  Thiers  was  a  rebel 

Oovcniment  acted  deplorably :  '*  and,  journa}it>t — whikt  in    1834  he  was  a 

indeed,  no  terms  wcro  strong  enough  suecessful  and  triumphant   minlbter. 

to  express  his  contem)>t  fur  the  whole  How  different  was  the  conduct  of  Gui* 

transaction,  yet  M.    Thicn>,  the  Mi-  zot  1     He  belonged  not,  any  more  than 

nister,  voted'for  the  subsidies  of  the  did  M.  Thiers,  to  the  then  Court  party 

King  Otbo,  and  defended  in  the  Coun-  — but  he  acted  with  loyalty,  honour, 

cil  their  principle,  as  well  as  their  decency,  and  self-respect.     The  Ian- 

amount.     In  like  manner,  as  to  the  guageofthe  A  of /«;iio/ was  Jacobinical, 

eipcditiou  to    Algieus,    ^I.    Tiiicrs  and  M.  Thiers  avowed  it ;  for  he  ex. 

played  the  part,  not  only  of  Marplot,  claimed,  in  one  of  his  most  rebellious 

but  also  of  a  rebel.     First  of  all  he  articles  :— 

maintained  that  the  Polignac  Ministry         *'  Nous  eoir.mcs  des  Jacobins,  ct  nous 

ought  not  to  mako  the  expedition—  no  voudrioua  pas  rtrc  autre  choso ;  nous 

then  that  it  would  not — then  that  it  eommet  dei  gens  du  peuple  ct  des  Jaco- 

could  not — then  that   the   expedition  l>ins  avcc  Mirabeau,  Bainavc,  Vergninud, 

was  unjust — and  finally,  that  it  would  Sieycs,  Hocbe,  Desais,  et  Na|>oleon." 
bo  impossible  to  take  a  fortress  before         hi  like  manner,  M.  Thiers  attacked 

wliich  the  army  of  Charles  Quint  had  the  Government  of  Charles   X.,  bc- 

failed.  Evcrysortofplausibleaswellaa  cause  it  deprivetl  of  favours  and  of 

imaginary  difficulty  was  raised  or  in-  place    some    functionaries  who    had 

vented  by  M.  Tliiers— and  wlien  sailors  jomedthe  Revolutionary  standard ;  and 

were  recruited  for  at  Havre,  tho  "  cui*  yet  M.  Thiers,  when  his  turn  came  to 

pabUfoUy^*  of  the  expedition  was  the  act  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  turned 

last  word  of  the  rebel  journalist.  out  of  office  an  architect  of  the  Govcrn- 

*'  The  senseless  and  profitless  expe-  ment,  simply  for  giving  a  night's  refuge 

dttion  *'  was  attacked  in  a  thousand  at  Dieppe  to  a  runaway  republican 

ways,  and  M.  Thiers  then  maintained  prisoner  who  was  lucky  enough  to 

(and  this  is  worth  remembering),  that  escape  from  the  much-loved  Ste.  Pe- 

the  powers  of  Europe  woidd  never  al-  lagie  prison  of  his  former  republican 

low  France  to  retain  Algiers,  should  master.    So,  when  M.  Thiers  was  the 

her  troops  bo  even  suffered  to  land,  rebel  journalist,  he  could  not  lind  in 

Wo  say  it  is  worth  while  remembering  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  words 

Ibis,  because,  now  it  suits  the  humour  too  strong  to  ''Jletrir''  the  Ministry 

of  M.  Thiers,  he  maintains  that  France  for  the  publication  of  a  telegraphic 

always  proposed  to  retain  Algiers,  and  despatch  twenty-four  hours  later  than 

that  Charles  X.,  and  the  Prince  de  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  when  ho 

Polignac  were  of  that  opinion.  When  in  his  time  tmdertook  the  ''manage" 

as  a  rebel  journalist  he  wrote  on  the  menV*  of  the  Telegraph,  oh  dear  1  oh 

matter  in  1830,  he  said  that  the  Bour*  dear!  how  many  a  telegraphic  despatch 

bons  and  Prince  Polignac  did  not  dare,  was  not  merely  kept  back  twenty-four 

could  not,  and  did  not  even  propose  hours,  but  even  twent3'-four  days  if 

to  retain  Algiers  ;  but  when  afterwards,  necessary,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 

as  a  snceessful  rebel,  he  was  ^linister  the  speculations  of  our  quondam  rebel 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  declared  that  journalist,  then  transformed   into  a 

the  restoration  always  liad  the  inten-  buH  or  a  bear  at  the  Paris  Bourse. 
tlon  of  making  Algiers  a  French  co-     Nor  shoidd  it  be  forgotten,  that  of  all 

lony.  the  prophets  who  predicted  the  mea- 

The  opposition  of  the  "  Nativnar  sures  which  the  Government  of  the 
to  the  Government  of  Charles  X.,  king  would  be  coiii/>f//r</ to  adopt  (be- 
when  M.  Thiersdirectedthat  jouinal,  cause  they  knew  the  nature  of  their 
was  the  most  violent,  blind,  unreason-  own  conspiracy  against  the  throne  and 
able,  revolutionary  opposition  in  heart,  the  Charta  of  1814),  in  order  to  sup- 
though  disguised  in  terms  of  constitu-  port  itself  against  the  opposition  press 
tional  language,  and  though  falsely  and  the  combined  attacks  of  all  its 
made  to  appear  not  to  be  addressed  to  enemies — ^no  one  %o  ^t^^^tl>\^  ^<«i5^a«- 
men,  buttometf^ufe^aiidtaprinejples*     red  that  t\\o  Oo'^ttviosiA.  ^^\i\W^ 
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forced  to  declare  martial  law,  and  to 
put  Paris  into  a  state  of  sicgQ.  Oh 
irith  what  patriotic  ardour  did  he 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  so  deplor- 
able  and  terrible  an  event ! — and^  yet, 
afterwards,  he,  M.  Thiers,  counter- 
signed a  royal  ordinance  of  Louis 
Philippe,  adopting  that  measure. 

But  the  moment  of  action  now  ar- 
rived— and  rebellion  had  to  show  itself 
not  merely  by  writing,  but  by  (io:hting. 
The  pen,  indeed,  had  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  musket — and  the  epigram  for 
the  bayonet.  This  was  a  new  sort  of 
warfare  for  which  M.  Thiers  was  in- 
deed ill  prepared.  He  could  wield  the 
pen  much  better  than  the  sword — and 
was  in  the  latter  respect  a  member  of 
the  Don  (Quixote  and  windmill  school 
of  heroes.  When  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.  appeared,  he  thought  "  it 
was  time  to  be  off" — and  to  repose 
under  the  Virgilian  shade  of  "  a  wide- 
spreading  beechtrte'*  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorency.  He  approved  the 
maxim,  that  "the  better  part  of  valour 
was  discretion," — «and  *'  que  ce  netait 
pas  aux  ihtelligences  d'' ajji'onter  ainsi 
les  hasards  dts  rues,**  Thus  he  at 
once  saved  himself  from  the  dan- 
gers which  precede  victories — and 
from  the  proscriptions  which  of- 
ten follow  defeats.  As  long  as  the 
resistance  to  the  ordinances  of  tho 
King  was  what  M.  Thiers  was  pleased 
to  call  "  legal,**  or  in  plain  terms,  as 
long  as  resistance  was  confined  to  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  he  was  their  man  ; 
but  when  Benjamin  Constant  arrived, 
and  that  "  drum*s  discordant  sound'* 
fell  heavily  on  his  car,  he  left  to  others 
the  task  of  heading  the  clerks  of  shop- 
keepers, journeymen- printers,  and  the 
"  gamins  "  of  Paris,  whilst  he  smok- 
ed his  cigar,  and  sipped  his  sherbet  in 
the  cool  and  quiet  groves  of  his  dear 
Montmorency.  Yet,  as  usual,  M. 
Thiers  was  a  lucky  dog,  for  his  name 
was  attached  to  the  resistance  made  to 
the  ordinances  without  his  incurring 
any  real  danger,  since  he  drew  up  a 
PROTEST  to  be  signed  by  the  journal- 
ists, and  went  on  the  first  day  to  all 
the  assemblies  at  which  the  rebels  de- 
liberated on  the  best  means  to  make 
nso  of,  in  order  to  obtain  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ordinances.  He  invited 
the  barristers  not  io  plead — the  judges 
not  to  administer  justice — the  notaries 
to  Interrupt  tlw  course  of  their  public 
fuacUoDs-^and  thus  he  hoped  to  pa* 


ralyse~the  country  and  compel  the  Go- 
vernment to  ask  lor  pardon.  He  said 
that  it  was  thus  in  former  times,  when 
the  court  banished  the  parliaments, 
and  forced  them  to  change  their  brutal 
decisions.  And  when  he  had  written 
all  this— said  all  this — and  repeated 
all  this  about  a  hundred  times  in  the 
course  of  twenty- four  hours — he  found 
Paris  too  warm  for  him, — and  leaving 
his  parting  benediction,  the  rebel  jour- 
nalist retired  to  the  limpid  streams  and 
sequestered  shades  of  the  valley  of 
Montmorency.  M.  Thiers  may  con- 
sole himself  for  this  line  of  cunduct, 
by  remembering  that  it  was  thus  that 
M.  de  Genondc  acted  (the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Gazette  de  France)', 
who,  instead  of  remaining,  like  Ber- 
ryer,  at  his  post,  in  the  moment  of 
danger  and  of  difficulty,  abandoned 
his  GazettCf  and  the  cause  of  his  prin- 
ces, and  hid  himself  up  at  his  mansion 
of  Plessis  .lournelles. 

So  the  three  days  of  fighting  were 
spent  by  M.  Thiers  in  indolence  and 
repose,  preparing,  however,  "  by  read- 
ing up  his  classics,*  for  either  defeat 
or  victory.  When  ho  heard  that  the 
King  had  consented  to  withdraw  the 
ordinances,  he  was  much  more  indig- 
nant than  when  he  heard  of  their  ori- 
ginal publication,  for  he  bcfcan  to  fear 
Uiat  Othello's  occupation  would  be 
gone.  But  when  he  was  apprised  that 
Lafayette  had  undertaken,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  reply  to  the  message 
of  the  King—**  Tetl  C/iarles  X.  that 
it  is  too  late^" — his  hopes  revived — a 
bright  futurity  opened  before  him,  and 
the  rebel,  but  cowardly  journalist, 
looking  down  the  vista  which  was  be- 
fore him,  already  laid  hi.s  plans  for 
becoming  a  Minister  of  State ! 

When  the  fighting  was  over  and  the 
barricades  were  destroyed,  M.  Thiers 
arrived  outside  his  horse  in  the  capi- 
tal he  was  thereafter  destined  himself 
to  govern  and  to  put  under  martial 
law.  He  rushed  to  the  Palais  Royal — 
hurried  to  the  saloons  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans — found  out  M.  Guizot — and 
got  appointed  Counciihr  of  State  and 
Secretary-general  to  Baron  Loui«,  the 
first  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  Count  Mole  was  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  affairs — the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion— M.  Guizot,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior— M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Minister 
of  3\i&\iee — H^t%Vv«1  Gerard*  Minister 
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of  War— General  Sebastiani,  Minister  France!    M.  Thiers  soon  convinced 

of  Marine — and  Lafitte  and  Casimir  them  that  their  fears  were  not  ground- 

Pcrier  were  Ministers  of  State  to  aid  less,  and  that  their  apprehensions  were 

with   their  counsels,  without  having  by  no  means  exaggerated,  for  fifteen 

any  department  placed  under  tlicir  days  afterwards  he  came  forward  with 

control.  a  new  mode  of  taxation,  by  which  one 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was,  of  million  more  persons  should  be  taxed 
course,  placed  in  a  difficult  and  false  in  France  than  had  been  under  the 
position,  and  but  for  the  advice  of  such  Restoration.  The  defender  of  the  peo- 
men  as  Guizot,  Do  Broglie,  Mole,  pie — the  popular  M.  Thiers  (under 
and  Sebastiani,  would  hava  involved  the  Restoration)  now  came  forward  to 
Europe  in  a  general  war.  Deserted  wring  five  millions  of  francs  from 
by  the  lauded  proprietors  and  gentry  poor  workmen  and  pro/etaires,  whom 
— by  the  old  nobility  and  aristocracy  the  cruel  Restoration  had  never  so 
— by  the  wealthy  manufacturers,  mer-  much  as  dreamt  of  taxing ! 
chants,  and  capitalists,  it  was  obliged  M.  Thiers  was  not  at  this  time  a 
to  turn  to  those  who  were  willing  to  deputy — rarely  ever  was  charged  to 
serve  it ;  and  in  default  of  finding  great  appear  at  the  Tribune  to  defend  as  a 
men  willing  to  serve  a  little  cause,  it  Commissaire  du  JRoi SLiiy  projet  du  hi; 
took  little  men  and  made  them  wealthy,  and  when  he  did  so  appear,  was  treated 
titled,  and  powerful.  The  Faubourg  very  cavalierly  by  men  who  had  not, 
St  Germain  fled  from  Paris.  The  up  to  that  time,  been  habituated  to  see 
Cliaus::ceD'Autin  rushed  into  the  pro-  themselves  dictated  to  in  matters  of 
vinct'S  ;  the  Faubourgs  of  the  common  finance  by  mere  schoolboy  financiers 
people  alone  remained,  and  M.  Thiers  and  mere  babbling  statesmen, 
was  one  of  their  leaders.  Thus  the  But  Lafitte's  ministry  was  over- 
runaway  rebel  journalist  became  a  thrown  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Councilor  of  State,  and  General  Se-  It  wished  for  peace,  and  yet  encour- 
cretary  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  aged  propagandism.     It  wished  for 

This  Ministry  was,  however,  but  of  order,  and  yet  the  chiefs  of  disorder 

short  duration,  and  M.  Lafitte  repla-  were  its  friends.     It  placed  itself  be- 

ced  Baron  Louis  in  the  post  of  Minister  tween   Lafayette  and   Guizot.     The 

of  Finance.     M.    Thiers  affected  to  country,  t.  e,  the  wealth,  wisdom,  and 

wish  to  quit  his  post,  but  it  was  only  virtue  of  the  country,  were  with  the 

to  obtain  an  official  and  ministerial  latter  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  Ca- 

name,  and  the  result  of  his  petty  in-  binet  was  looked  upon  by  all  thinking 

trigue  was  to  secure  him  the  appoint-  men  as  a  vast  good, 
nient  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  of        The  family  of  M.  Thiers,  at  once 

the  Finance  department.     As  M.  La-  low,  obscure,  and  ignorant,  was  not 

fitte  was  President  of  the  Council  as  destitute  of  that  cleverness  and  cun- 

well  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  this  ning  which   belong  to  little  minds, 

at  a  moment  when  France  was  threat-  vulgar  tastes,  and  selh'sh,  base  habits, 
ened  with  invasion  and  bankruptcy.         The  rise  of  their  son  and  relative 

it  can  excite  no  surprise  on  the  part  brought  them  to  Paris,  and  there  they 

of  our  readers  when  they  leurn  that  trafficked  in  his  name  for  the  sale  of 

M.  Thiers  was  in  reality  the  Minister  places    in    the    finance    department, 

of  Finance,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  without  his  knowledge,  and  most  as- 

tbo  subsequent  embarrassments  and  suredly  without  his  consent.     But  his 

difficulties  of  the  Treasury.    How  de-  name  was  compromised — sadly,  deplo- 

plorable  a  picture  does  this  supply  us,  rably  compromised — by  this  procced- 

of  what  is  called  ministerial  aptitude,  ing  of  his  family ;  and  there  was  a 

a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  moment  in  his  life  when  he  felt  it  his 

ministerial   responsibility.     How  the  duty  to  proceed  to  M.   Lafitte,  and 

Paris  bankers,  merchants,  and  manu-  avow  all  his  disgrace,  all  his  defeat, 

facturers  must  have  cursed  themselves  all  his  confusion,  all  his  shame.    This 

for  their  impertinence  and  their  folly  was  for  M.  Thiers  a  terrible  moment; 

under  the  Restoration,  when  they  saw  but  as  he  was  really  guiltless,  he  was 

Adolpke  Thiers,  only  a  few  days  past  consoled  by  M.  Lafitte,  and  graciously 

a  runaway  rebel  editor,  hiding  himself  received,   and    even   encouraged,  by 

np  at  Montmorency,  now  the  director  Louis  Philippe, 
of  the  finances^  and  the  possessor  of       M.  Thiers  Yiaddotie>\iQ!^^NviT<»Tcv\x^ 

pie  prcciouB  mctids  of  the  whole  of  injury  to  tho  c«cu&e  ol  \)ei^  x^^^  "caa* 
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naroliyy  wblUt  occupying  the  post  of  — andCasimir  Perior  was  unjust  wlien, 

undor    Suoretary    of    Stato    of    the  on  a  cortain  occasion,  ho  exclaimedy 

Finance  Department^  by  advooating  **  No — no — M.  Thiers  is  no  organ  of 

the  war  and  propagandist  principles  the  Governmont.    M.  Manguin  must 

of  the  Lafayette^  Odillon,  Barrot,  and  be  laughing  at  us  to  3uppo8o  wo  should 

Manguin  party.      His  predilections  employ  him/* 

wero  known — and  as  he  was  charged  On  more  than  one  occasion »  how- 
with  watching  over  the  produoo  of  over,  M.  Thiers  did  no  inconsiderable 
the  taxes — ^it  was  Justly  apprehended  injury  to  the  cause  ho  was  paid  to 
that  ho  might  bo  less  prudent  than  support,  by  his  false  statements  and 
was  desired  by  those  who  paid  the  wholly  inaccurate  calculations.  On 
taxes  he  was  intrusted  to  receive  and  one  occasion  he  made  a  long  speech 
apply.  Fortunately  for  the  tax  on  tho  military  resources  of  France — 
payors  and  for  France,  M.  Casimir  and  on  anothur  gave  a  protended  de- 
Pirier  put  an  end  to  all  this  disorder  scription  of  the  army  of  Prussia.  Both 
and  doubt,  by  raising,  in  March  1831,  his  statements  were  found,  on  the  suo- 
thc  rfrtf/>6«M  of  iiKsisTANCK  !  Casirair  cecding  days,  to  be  erroneous — wholly, 
Pcrier  was,  under  Providence,  the  flagrantly  false.  But  what  was  this 
saviour  of  his  country — and  but  for  to  M.  Thiers  ?  He  had  gained  his 
him  the  scenes  of  1793  would  all  victory  for  the  moment,  and  his  master 
have  been  re-enacted.  M.  Thiers,  Perier  had  patted  him  on  the  back  or 
who,  besides  all  his  other  qualifica-  on  tho  head,  and  called  him  '*  his 
tions,  possesses  to  a  wonderful  degree  young  and  spirituel  friend."  M. 
the  art  of  perceiving  the  successful  Thiers  made  his  greatest  and  most 
side,  and  of  turning  to  the  rising  sun,  successful  effort  on  occasion  of  tho 
suddenly  veered  from  the  left  to  the  destructionof  an  hereditary  pberaoe. 
right,  fVom  north  to  south,  from  pro-  He  pleaded  for  a  peerage  for  life— 
pagandism  to  resistance,  from  La/ltfe  pleaded  for  four  hours — charmed  and 
to  Casimir  Perier — and,  aided  by  that  captivated  his  auditory,  and  gained  a 
great  man,  got  appointed  Deputy  for  real  and  substantial  parliamentary 
his  native  town  of  Aix.  **  Peace  at  triumph.  And  here,  before  we  enter 
all  prices'*  was  now  his  cry.  *•  The  on  a  new  period  of  tho  life  of  M. 
treaties  of  1815,"  onee  so  <<  deplora-  Thiers,  we  shall  olTer  some  observa* 
ble,"  were  now  not  to  be  touched —  tions  on  the  character  of  his  eloquence 
and  he  who,  during  the  Lafltte  Minis-  and  his  parliamentary  successes.  And 
try,  was  for  crossing  the  Rhino  and  how  can  we  hope  to  do  this  bet- 
regaining  the  former  revolutionary  or  ter  than  in  the  language  of  his  for- 
imperial  frontiers  ef  France,  now  mer  friend  and  admirer,  M.  de  Cor- 
pleaded  for  peace,  and  for  **  France  menin  ? 

as  she  was,"  in  the  most  dulcet  notes  ««  ^y  Thiers,  then,  Is  without  any  phy- 
of  universal  harmony  and  love.  And  gical  rocommenlaiion  to  aid  him— with- 
it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did, — and  out  stature— with  an  insignificant  face — 
he  had  the  foresight  to  see,  and  to  and  gomethlng  of  on  ordinary  and 'gamin' 
know  this.  With  his  iron  hand  on  character  about  him.  His  voice  ia  so 
Thiers'  shoulders,  and  his  foot  ready  « magillarde  *  m  to  sliock  the  ear.  The 
to  kick  him  down  stairs,  would  have  marijle  slab  of  the  Tribune  is  about  level 
been  the  attitude  of  Casimir  Perier,  with  his  shoulder,  and  almost  hides  him 
If  the  "  GamitCThiere'^  had  ever  dared,  from  his  auditory.  It  must  also  bo  added 
in  his  presence',  to  have  talked  of  <*  ses  that  no  ono  believes  in  him— and  that  he 
prcijeUdeconquetesurle  Rhin.*'  M.  does  not  believe  in  himself— and  his 
Perier  employed  M.  Thiers,  at  tho  proverbial  '  rou^rit'  destroys  all  the  moral 
price   of    two    thousand  franca  per  iHtwion  which  those  who   listen   to  him 


government  and  the  system  of  resist-  J!'  f"*»°^  ^«  i!"*  r;!7in\«*  n,n.Trn 

Snee  ;  and,  let  it  be  at  once  admitted,  him,-and  yet  when  ^^^^i^j^^^f  ™^^°  "'^^ 

au  *  J     •       *!.  •       I.  J  1  •  gets  possession  of  the  Tribune,  ho  is  so 

that  diinng  the  session  he  earned  his  l^^^^\^  ^^^  ^j^^  l,l„,3,lf^  ^e  h,,  ,^ 

money  well.     M.   Thiers,  though  at  „u,.i,_y„  go  much  talent-lhat  in  the 

that  time  not   trusted   by,   and   not  absence   of   every   other  sentiment  one 

popular  with,  the  Chamber,  gained  Visbea  \\\m  Vo  ^o  ou  ^w  vV«  sake  of  the 

^me  splendid  paiRaxxkentary  triumphs  p\eas«xe  ol  Yi*«Atk%\!toL,   V.  \*  \«\  ^eo»x 
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—a  would-be  politician — a  rebel  jour-  M.  Thierd  tttill  remained  Minister  of 

nalist — an  unphilosophical  historian —  the  Interior,  and  continued  to  do  so 

a  runaway  revolutionist — a  fortunate  with  but  eight  days*  intermission  till 

councillor  of   state — an    unfortunate  the  22d   February   1836,   when   new 

sub-secretary  of  finance — a  well  paid  honours  .awaited    him,  and    he   was 

Ministerial  deputy — and   in  turu  an  named  MiuiAter  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 

agent  of  the  ministries  of  movement  President  of  the  Council, 

and  of  resistance.     We  have  now  to  Marshal  Gerard  shared  the  same 

look  at  M.  Thiers  as  Minister,  and  the  fate  as  Marshal  Soult,  and   Marshal 

picture  is  not  inviting.  Mortier  was  named  Gerard's  succcs- 

The  11th  October  1832  was  a  great  sor ;  for  Gerard  was  only  four  months 

day  for  M.  Thiers,  for  it  was  the  day  Presidentof  the  Council.  From  March 

he  was  made  Minister.     Casimui  P£-  1835  to  February   1836,    M.    Tiiiers 

nx£R  had  died — the  victim  of  his  honest  supported  the  presidency  of  the  Duke 

and  upright  labours,  and   Marshal  de  Broglie — but  he  only  endured  it ; 

Soult  was  named  his  successor,  and  and  sighed  for  the  day  when  it  should 

was  at  once  Prosideut  of  the  Council  bo  said  of  him  that  ho  was  **pretnier.** 

and  Minister  of  War.  On  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in 

M.   Bdrtho  was  Minister  of  Justice  getting  up  a  sort  of  ministerial  combi- 

— the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Minister  of  nation  or  plot — against  the  King ;  and 

Foreign  Affairs — M.  Guizot,  Minister  the  JJuke  fie  Bussatws  cabinet  came 

of    Public    Instruction — Admiral   de  in  for  tlu*ee  days — but  ut  that  time 

Rigny,  Minister  of  Marino — M.  Hu-  Thiers  had  made  himself  nearly  indis- 

maine.  Minister  of  Finance — M.  d'Ar-  peusable  to  the  new  royalty — and  it 

gout  of  Public  Works — and  little  M.  was  not  till  much  later  that  Louis 

Thiers    Minister    of   the   Interior ! !  Philippe  discovered  that  he  could  do 

For  sometime, however,  M.  d* A rgout  quite  as  well  without    as   with    his 

did  most  of  the  work;  and  the  police,  «  young  Minister."    Many  a  time  did 

telegraph,  and  secret  service  money  M.  Thiers  also  try  to  supplant  M. 

were  all  that  were  placed  at  Thiers*  Guizot,  and  to  rid  himself  of  so  up- 

disposal.  right  and  honourable  a  coadjutor ;  but 

With  his  usual  abiliti/  he  purchased  Louis  Philippe  was  not  terrified  by  the 

the  conscience  of  a  second  Judas—  word  Doctrinaire,  knowing  as  he  did 

and  arrested,  by  means  of  the  Jew  and  the  signal  services  which  had  been  ren- 

the  bag,  the  Dltchess  of  Beery.    This  dcred  him  by  tho  chiefs  of  that  school 

was  his  chtf-(V izuore,  and  from  that  of  resistance  and  Conservatism, 

moment  he  was  called  a  statesman ! !  The  questions  of  Spain  and  of  Rus- 

M.   Thiers  experienced,  however,  sian  influence  at   Constantinople  at 

many   changes    in    his    fortune — for  that  time  divided  the  Ministry  and 

sometimes  he  was  made  Minister  of  rendered  all  combinations  difficult,  es- 

Commerce— then  of  the  Interior— ^and  pecially  as  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 

then  of  Commerce  again — and  so  back-  wished  to  form  an  alliance  between 

wards  and  forwards — but  always  with  France,  Austriai  and  England.   Count 

his  needle  of  good-luck  pointing  to  tho  d*Appony  and  the  Prince  de  Talley- 

North  Pole — and  always  ready  like  a  rand  acted  in  harmony,  and  M.  Thiys 

cat  to  spring  on  his  feet  and  exclaim,  was  taken  imder  their  protection.  But 

"  I  am  alive  again."  thisveryprotection  ruined,  for  tho  time 

But  as  M.  Thiers  had  conspired  being,  the  hopes  of  M.  Thiers,  as  it 
against  his  King  when  he  was  a  jour-  got  abroad  that  the  rebel  and  revolu- 
nalist,  ho  now  conspired  against  his  tionaryjournalist  had  changed  into  tho 
coadjutors  when  he  was  a  minister ;  agent  of  the  Huly  Alliance.  So,  to 
and  as  Marshal  Soult  had  called  him  save  appearances,  M.  Thiers  consented 
a  <'  Gamin,"  he  called  Marshal  Soult  to  have  M.  Guizot  for  his  coadjutor, 
"  an  old  rogue."  For  a  long  time  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  for  his  chief 
Thiers  carried  on  his  intrigues  against  ^^and  thus  the  Ministry  of  the  12th 
his  superiors — but  at  last  they  were  March  1835  was  formed  and  held  to- 
discovered — a  denouement  occurred —  gethcr.  Persil  was  then  Minister  of 
and  Marshal  Soult  withdrew  from  the  Justice — the  Duke  de  Broglie  of  Fo- 
Cdbinet,  to  be  replaced  by  Marshal  reign  Affairs — Thiers  continued  Mi- 
Gerard.  nister  of  the  Interior — Duehatel  of 
This  was  on  the  18th  July  1834.  CotnmQtt^Q  *G\uzot  of  Public  Instruc* 
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of  Spain — ^tbe  quarrel  with  Switzer- 
land has  been  adjusted — the  dispute 
with  America  settled — a  more  honour- 
able commercial  policy  pursued  to- 
•  wards  Great  Britain — the  Telegraph 
bas  told  fewer  falsehoods — the  cha- 
racter of  the  Government  is  no  longer 
•ospected — and  there  has  been  daily  a 
Mttling  down  to  order^  peace,  and 
prosperity,  which  wo  have  already 
apoken  of  with  pleasure,  and  which  wo 
•mcerely  desire  may  be  permanent. 

The  elections  which  have  taken 
place  all  over  France  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  session  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  satisfactory  to  tho 
Conservative  party.  We  do  not,  when 
we  say  Conservative,  mean  Legitimist, 
and  yet  wo  must  include  them  in  the 
general  body.  For  although  the  Legi- 
timists have  a  drapeau  and  a  creed  of 
their  own,  still  they  cannot  but  desire 
the  following  up  and  following  out, 
under  the  new  dynasty,  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  tho  Restoration  which  se- 
cured peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  We 
can  never  believe  tliat  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, gentry,  real  nobility,  and 
men  of  fortune,  character,  and  stand- 
ing in  France  can  desire,  even  for  the 
triumph  of  their  principles  and  their 
party,  to  see  France  involved  in  an- 
other revolution.  We  can  never 
believe  that  tho  Clermont  Tonner- 
res,  Montmorcncys,  De  Breyes,  l)e 
Guizots,  Bcrryers,  Fitzjameses,  and 
other  good  and  great  men  of  France, 
could  in  their  hearts  have  desired 
that  the  elections  should  be  otherwise 
than  Conservative.  In  sad  bygone 
times,  themselves  and  their  little  ones, 
their  country  and  its  altar,  their 
hearths  and  the  throne,  religion  and 
liberty,  have  suffered  too  much  from 
the  men  of  the  Mountain,  for  them  to 
desire  the  success  of  the  revolutionary 
faction.  There  may  be  some  Legi- 
timists, who,  bankrupts  alike  in  for- 
tune and  in  character,  having,  like  the 
Republicans,  nothing  to  lose,  and 
therefore  every  thing  to  gain  by  com- 
motion, who  may  regret  the  results  of 
the  last  elections ;  but  tho  real  res- 
pectability, wealth,  virtue,  and  cha- 
racter of  tho  country  must  rejoice  in 
the  return,  not  of  a  Legitimist,  but  of 
a  Conservative  majority. 
But  though  the  result  of  the  late 
general  eleotioaa  in  France  is  on  the 
frAoJo  satisfactory,  yet  there   is    ^ 
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larger  sprinkling  of  the  "  Spring 
Rive  party ''  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties than  wise  men  would  have 
wished,  or  good  men  would  have  de> 
sired.  In  one  word,  tho  Centre 
Gauche  is  numerically  stronger  than 
the  Centre  Droite,  and  on  this  ground 
M.  Thiers  is  once  more  intriguing  to 
obtain  power.  At  the  moment  we 
are  writing,  he  is  every  where  pro- 
claiming, aided  by  his  old  friend  the 
Coiistitutionnel,  to  which  he  has  re- 
turned, if  not  as  a  writer,  at  least  as  a 
proprietor  and  contributor,  that  the 
AIoU  admiuistration  is  composed  of 
two  parties ;  and  that  whilst  Mole, 
Martin,  Rosamel,  and  Bernard  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Centre  Gauche,  their 
coadjutors,  Barthc,  De  Salvandy  and 
Mon  tali  vet,  are  not  "  liberal  enough" 
for  the  character  of  the  Chamber  of 
1837.  M.  Thiers,  then,  is  once  more 
on  the  tapis.  Ho  has  placed  himself 
there.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  power- 
ful clique  of  tolerable  speakers,  and  of 
admirable  intriguers,  and  if  he  shall 
not  once  more  see  himself  at  least 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  will  not  be 
either  his  or  their  fault.  His  notions 
as  to  the  Spanish  auestion  have  all 
wonderfully  changed.  For  the  sake 
of  once  more  holding  a  portfolio,  he 
is  now  willing  to  oppose  both  inter- 
vention and  cooperation,  and  will 
either  plead  for  or  against  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  of  September,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  it  prudent  or  ne- 
cessary, as  his  only  desire  is  to  regain, 
and  then  continue  in  office. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in 
this  respect  at  least  our  worst  wishes 
attend  him.  We  shall  indeed  be  right 
sorry  to  hear  that  M.  Thiers  is  once 
more  in  office ;  and  if  our  counsels, 
humble  though  they  be,  could  reach 
the  ear  of  Louis  Philippe,  we  should 
say  Odillon  Barrot,  or  Manguin,  nay. 
Gamier  Pages  himself,  would  do  less 
injury  to  the  throne  and  the  country 
by  being  called  to  office,  than  Adolphe 
Thiers. 

The  Cabinet  of  M.  Thiers  did  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  Conservatism 
in  France.  Its  very  existence,  with 
himself  as  its  head,  supplied  the  la- 
mentable, deplorable  example  of  a 
rebel  journalist,  acting  merely  on 
speculative  and  money-getting  prin- 
ciples, obtaining  the  rank  of  Premierj 
and  of  directing  the  concerns  of  a 
'weaUVi^  an^xBkX^^  ^T&.'^ltQ.   But  be« 
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udes  thi«9  the  measures  autliorized  by 
that  Cabinet,  and  its  line  of  policy  as 
to  SpiUDy  Portugal,  and  Switzerland, 
were  of  a  nature  to  throw  doubts  on 
the  sincerity  of  the  Conservative  views 
of  the  new  dynasty.  No  one  could 
actwith  less  of  dignity  than  M.  Thiers. 
No  one  could  be  loss  tit  to  receive  am- 
bassadors— to  carry  on  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations— to  write  despatches,  and 
to  superintend  the  complicated  affairs 
of  such  a  country  as  France.  A  go- 
vernment, to  be  respected,  must  not 
only  act  respectably,  but  must  be  like- 
wise in  "  uususpectable'*  and  respect- 
able hands.  M.  Thiers  might  have 
done  very  well  for  the  Government  of 
the  Hotel  de  Villein  July  1830,  where 
passion  and  noise  were  more  neces- 
sary than  reason  and  propriety.  I^ut 
in  1838,  Louis  Philippe  must  address 
himself  to  other  men  than  to  Adolplie 
Thiers.  Such  men  as  De  Hroglie, 
Guizot,  Humaine,  l)*Argout,  Mon- 
talivet,  Persil,  Duchutcl,  aud  some 
others  we  could  name,  should  assist  at 
his  councils  and  surround  his  person. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  tliat  in  the  course  of 
time,  such  men  as  Count  Roy,  M. 
Bourdeau,  and  Roger  Collard,  and 
the  schools  to  which  they  belong,  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  new  monarchy, 
aud  aid  it  by  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance. We  are  aware  that  this  cannot 
be  predicted  of  the  Legitimist  school ; 
but  who  does  not  know  that  the  Legi- 
timists will  never  head  a  revolution  or 
encourage  revolt  against  a  Conserva- 
tive, moderate,  and  constitutional  go- 
Tomment  ? 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  we  think  we  hear 
the  question,  "  How  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  M.  Thiers,  if  he  be  what 
ynn  have  represented  him,  has  attain- 
ed the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  and  is  again  a  candidate  with 
no  inconsiderable  chances  of  suc- 
cess ?"  The  question  is  a  fair  one,  and 
we  shall  reply  to  it  with  candour  aud 
impartiality.  M.  Thiers  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  to  succeed  in  Franco  in  a 
perio<i  of  revolution  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  French  are  captivated  by 
oratory,  and  may  be  led  on  to  any  re- 
sult by  a  bold  and  specious  general. 
It  was  not  in  moments  of  calm,  of  re- 
pose, that  M.  Thiers  obtained  office, 
and  got  on  from  Under  Secretary  of 
Stato  of  the  Finance  Department  to 
the  pott  of  Prime  Miniater,  If  AL 
TJUen  Juul  now  to  bogia  bis  parlia- 


mentary career,  he  miglit  remain  do- 
puty  for  Aix,  but  that  would  bo  all. 
But  circumstances  made  M.  Thiers  ; 
he  did  not  create  the  circumstances. 
His  very  want  of  scrupulousness  was 
the  cause  of  his  advancement.  More 
honest  men  would  have  retired  from 
otBce  with  the  Lafitte  ministry,  after 
having  publicly  and  privately  espous- 
ed its  cause  aud  identified  himself  with 
its  policy.  But  M.  Thiers  turned 
round  from  north  to  south,  left  tho 
door  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 
through  which  he  had  previously  al- 
ways entered,  to  go  to  the  Gauche, 
and  took  the  directly  opposite  door  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Casimir  Perier 
and  the  Droite.  Over  and  over  again, 
during  the  last  six  years,  has  he  adopt- 
ed the  same  line  of  conduct,  always 
joining  himself  to  the  strongest  side, 
and  wholly  indifTercnt  to  all  his  for- 
mer declarations  or  arguments.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  when  a  Paris 
shopkeeper  is  asked  his  opinion  of  M. 
Thiers,  he  is  always  siu*e  to  reply 

"  Cest  un  mutin  bion  malin, 
Ceh.i-lh." 

But  what  does  tliis  mean  ?  Why, 
nothing  better  than  this,  that  he  is  an 
able  trickster. 

There  is  another  point  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  that 
the  revolution  of  1830  had  really  very 
few  men  who  would  serve  it  on  Con- 
servative principles,  and  Louis  Philippe 
would  not  admit  of  any  other.  He 
has  sometimes  been  reproached  for 
always  appealing  to  the  same  men, 
and  for  not  making  a  more  varied 
choice,  but  this  reproach  is  not  merit- 
ed on  his  part.  There  were  very  few 
men  in  France  who  would  serve  tlio 
new  dyna>ty  at  all,  and,  of  course, 
still  fewer  those  who  were  able  out  of 
those  who  were  willing ;  and  then  still 
fewer  than  all  those,  who  could  and 
would  do  so  on  Conservative  princi- 
ples. Now  M.  Thiers  just  came  within 
the  *'  coulds ;"  and  as  to  the  **  woulds,*' 
he  was  idways  ready  to  be  Minister 
with  almost  any  body,  and  would  at 
this  moment,  if  charged  to  do  so, 
either  form  a  Cabinet  with  M.  Mole 
and  the  Centre  (iauche,  or  with  M. 
Guizot  and  the  Centre  Droite.  M. 
Tliiers  has  been  a  fortunate  man.  His 
ready  wit  and  repartee,  his  oif-hand 
mode  of  spcaVvug  or  eow^mwi^  V^^ 
the  Chamber,  \us  \iStoiA^T>j  »\v\>i\i«c^ 
faced,  uubluahVag  \Lwd5^iQ^^  ^\v»:^^ 
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helped  him ;  And  then  he  had  been  so 
pliable,  so  supple,  so  willing  to  cliangei 
and  so  easy  to  be  convinced  when  his 
interests  pulled  that  way,  that  for 
some  years  he  was  almost  indispen- 
sable to  the  court,  the  palace,  and  the 
government.  He  is  so  no  longer,  and 
if  he  shall  again  return  to  office,  he 
will  be  loss  to  blame  than  those  who 
shall  again  r^e  him. 

"  But  after  all,"  urges  a  second  ob- 
jector, **  M.  Thiers  must  he  an  extra- 
ordinary man  to  have  risen  so  rapidly 
from  all  the  obscurity  of  a  mere  re- 
bel journalist,  to  all  the  eminence 
and  wealth  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France."  To  this  we  unhesitatingly 
say  No  I  In  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  extraordinary  man,  M. 
Thiers  is  no  such  thing.  He  is  nei- 
ther intellectually  nor  morally  an  ex- 
traordinary man .  Casim  ir  Perier  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  Louis  PhiHppe 
is  an  extraordinary  man.  But  &I. 
Thiers  is  not,  and  never  will  be.  No- 
toriety is  not  greatness.  Success  is 
not  wisdom,  patriotism,  or  virtue.  He 
IS  never  called  wise  or  good,  great  or 
noble,  but  he  is  called  clever,  s/ireud, 
knowing,  malin.  Ho  has  risen  from 
nothing  to  something  we  admit,  but  if 
society  shall  regain  its  calmness,  its 
distinctions  of  rank,  its  order,  and  its 
natural  march  in  France  (and  we 
think  it  will),  M.  Thiers  will  sink  back 
again  to  his  original  position,  not  of 
fortune,  for  he  has  provided  against 
such  a  defeat,  but  of  pubUc  estimation 
and  consideration. 

Finally.  A  third  objector  will  ask, 
*'  After  all,  however,  has  not  M. 
Thiers  been  a  useful  man,  and  has  he 
not  done  great  good  in  trying  and  dif- 
ficult times  ?'*  We  again  answer.  No. 
The  good  which  he  has  done  has  been 
the  result  of  accident,  or  of  a  combi- 


nation of  circumstances  over  which  he 
could  have  no  control,  and  not  the 
result  of  his  choice  or  his  preference, 
whereas  the  evil  which  he  -has  done 
has  hcen  the  result  of  his  choice,  and 
not  of  accident  or  of  circumstan- 
ces. Ho  has  by  his  conduct  shaken, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  leaders, — of  the 
country  in  its  public  men,  and  of  all 
parties  in  the  faith  and  honour  of 
statesmen.  He  has,  by  his  example, 
shown  the  possibility  of  a  great  suc- 
cess being  attained  by  bad  means, 
and  has  encouraged  the  opinion,  alas 
too  prevalent  in  France!  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  and  that  success  is 
the  test,  not  only  of  talent,  but  even  of 
worth.  When  we  selected  the  name 
of  M.  Thiers  as  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  we  did  so  to  hold  him  up  as 
an  example  not  to  be  imitated  but  to 
be  shunned;  to  put  clearly  and  strongly 
before  the  minds  of  our  readers  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  imposed  many 
errors  on  society  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  from  their  spread,  and  who 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
his  king  and  his  jrovernnicnt,  not  from 
principle,  like  Wat  Tyleh,  or  from 
conviction,  like  Jack  Cade,  but  from 
the  mere  love  of  rebellion  against  that 
which  existed,  mixed  with  a  selfish 
hope  of  profiting  from  its  destruction. 
And  right  sorry  should  we  be  if  any 
other  impression  were  left  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers  than  the  one  with  which 
we  set  out,  and  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  see  understood  and  felt  in  all 
the  length  and  in  all  the  breadth 
thereof,  which  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
mighty  principle  of  rebellion  in  the 
human  heart,  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
represented or  mistaken  for  lawful  am- 
bition, and  at  other  times  for  a  love  of 
improvement  and  reform. 
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As  I  was  seated  at  breakfast  one  '*  Oh  yes,"  I  replied  hastily,  *<  I've 
morning  ui  the  Picture  Gallery,  which  had  a  dose  of  them,"  for  I  remcniber- 
was  now  become  my  favourite  apart-  ed  the  pic-nic  party  in  the  chapel ;  **  I 
mcut,  looking  down  upon  the  broad  have  no  wish  to  see  any  more  of  your 
firm  sands,  across  which  the  bathing-  lions  ;  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
machines  were  slowly  toiling  like  might  know  of  some  retired  sylvan 
snails,  and  anticipating  the  ])eriod  of  nook  where  one  may  go  without  fear 
uiy  friend's  return,  for  the  fort-  ofencountering  the  pale  face  of  Cheap- 
night  during  which  he  said  he  should  side,  or  the  aiTected  refinement  of  Clap- 
be  absent  had  just  expired;  the  old  ham  Common." 
butler  or  major  domo,  whom  I  have  The  old  man  paused  an  instant,  and 
before  mentioned  as  having  furnished  then  observed — "  There  is  a  church- 
mc  with  the  family  traditions  on  which  yard  about  two  or  three  miles  distant 
1  bad  founded  my  tale  of*'  Trevanion,"  from  this,  which  is  one  of  mastcr*s  fa- 
entered  the  room  with  a  letter  for  me  vourite  walks.  For  myself,  I  can't 
from  bis  master,  wherein  the  writer  say  I  see  any  thing  in  it ;  but  I  have 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not  heard  visiters  speak  of  it  in  high  terms ; 
be  with  me  so  soon  as  he  had  appoint-  aud  a  young  artist  who  was  staying 
cd,  for  his  wife's  brother  was  still  in  a  here  a  few  months  ago  made  a  draw- 
precarious  state,  and  he  feared,  there-  ing  of  it,  which,  when  finished,  is  to  bo 
fore,  that  he  must  prolong  his  absence  hung  up  in  this  gallery.** 
for  fourteen  days,  when  he  would  re-  "  That  will  do  ;  1  have  no  doubt 
turn  without  fail,  in  the  confident  hope  the  place  is  worth  a  visit,**  and  so 
of  finding  me  still  under  his  roof.  saying,  I  set  forth  on  my  expedition ; 

At  first  I  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  but  scarcely  had  1  got  as  far  as  the 
remaining  another  fortnight  alone  in  garden-gate,  when  the  sky  became 
this  old-fashioned  family  mansion  ;  overcast,  and  another  of  those  soaking 
but,  on  reperusing  the  letter,  I  found  showers  came  on,  which  had  so  fre- 
so  much  friendly  solicitude  expressed  quently  marred  all  my  plans  during 
for  my  stay,  that,  thorough  Londoner  my  stay  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  had, 
as  I  am,  1  resolved  to  continue  in  my  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  retrace 
present  quarters,  especially  as  I  had  my  steps,  and  wait  till  it  should  please 
now  become  inured  to  solitude,  and  Jove  to  assume  a  more  propitious  as- 
begun  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  pect.  For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  I 
change  of  air.  Surely,  said  I,  endea-  continued  impatiently  pacing  the  long 
vouring  to  find  satisfactory  reasons  for  gallery,  now  putting  on  my  hat  and 
my  determination,  now  that  I  am  fair-  gloves  as  a  patch  of  blue  sky  appeared 
ly  broke  into  this  sort  of  life,  1  sliall  to  windward,  and  now  throwing  them 
be  at  no  loss  to  fill  up  my  time.  By  down  on  the  table  as  the  patch  was 
illustrating  a  picture  or  two  in  this  again  obscured.  Once  I  got  as  far  as 
gallery  whenever  the  scribbling  mania  the  hall-door,  but  was  immediately 
seizes  me,  I  shall  at  least  ensure  a  few  compelled  to  return,  and  reconcile  my- 
hours'  amusement ;  and  when  I  am  self,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  my  disap- 
tired  of  that,  there  are  abundance  of  pointment. 

good  old  books  in  the  library,  to  say        I  need  hardly  observe  that  my  reso- 

nothing  of  a  quiet  morning  or  evening  lution  to  await  my  friend's  return  was 

walk.     While  I  was  thus  justifying  much  shaken  by  the  recurrence  of  this 

myselffor  my  protracted  absence  from  old   annoyance.     I    became    fidgety 

Clement's  Inn,   the   butler  came  in  and  waspish,  and  a  prey  to  splenetic 

again   to   clear  away   the    breakfast  thoughts.    **  How  any  rational  being " 

things  ;  and,  as  1  was  disposed  for  a  — 'twas   thus  1  kept  soliloquizing — 

stroll,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  recom-  "  can  prefer  the  country  to  the  town, 

mend  me  to  any  picturesque  spot  with-  is  what  1  cannot  possibly  conceive, 

in  a  reasonable  distance.  What  is  the  country  ?  A  monotonous^ 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  niius  of  the  unmeaning  co\\ee\\ou  ol  Vt^t'i^V^^^^^* 

M  casd0  ?  "  be  enquired,  diitcho?>  ?^nd  meiivioTf s,  m^  wx^^««\Ai 
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olod-hoppors  growing  in  the  midst  of  looked  out  for  some  pictiiro  vhich 
them,  and  a  broad  wet  blanket  con-  might  furnish  me  with  a  new  subject 
stantly  dripping  down  on  their  heads  to  for    illustration.      The    painting   on 
keep  them  cool  and  moist.     There  is  which  ray  eye  rested,  after  wandering 
no  animation,  no  intellect,  no  variety,  over  several  dozens  of  landscapes  and 
What  you  did  yesterday  you  must  do  portraits — in  which  last  the   gallery 
to-morrow,  unless  you  preferdoing  no-  was  very  rich — represented  a  domestic 
thing.     As  for  society,  where  is  it —  circle  seated  at  the  tea-table.     It  was 
what  is  it  ?     If  you  cannot  kill  your  evidently  of  English  origin  ;  was  full 
fox,  or  bring  down  your  partridge — or  of  expression,  and  appeared  to  have 
bob  up  and  down  at  sea  in  an  open  been  painted  towards  the  close  of  tlio 
boat — or  take  pleasure  in  a  raffle  or  a  last  century.     The   group   consisted 
race-ball — or  play  at  whist  with  the  of  a  young  man — his  wife — a  shrewd 
parson — or  get  drunk  with  the  squire  elderly  woman,  apparently  her   mo- 
— or  discuss  the  fashions  of  the  last  ther — and  two  fnie  rollicking  children, 
century  with  his  deaf  wife ; — if  you  one  of  whom  was  tying  knots  on  a 
cannot  do  all  this,  you  are  a  mere  ei-  cat's  tail,  and  the  other  was  tishing  for 
pher  in  the  rustic  creation.    How  dif-  flies  in  the  milk-jug  with  the  sugar- 
ferent  is  the  case  in  town  1     There  tongs.     The  gentleman's  face  seemed 
you  have  every  means  of  gratification  wasted  by  study  and  anxiety,  and  there 
that  the  most  fastidious  nature   can  was  an  expression  of  spleen  and  dis- 
desire.     Are  you  a  politician  ? — the  content  in  the  glance  which  he  cast 
leading  journals  of  ihfb  day  are  all  towards  his  wife — who,  though  pretty 
ready  for  you  on  your  breakfast-table,  and  lady-like,  had  much  of  the  vixen 
Are  you  attached  to  Art  ? — its  rarest  and   coquette  in   her  countenance — 
treasures,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  which  led  me  to  infer  that  the  match 
are  spread  out  before  your  gaze.     Is  was  any  thing  but  a  happy  one.     Al- 
tho  drama  your  hobby? — you  have  together,  the  subject  of  the  picture 
Macready  and  Farren,  the  most  con-  was  so  admirably  told,  that  I  read  it 
Bimimate  actors  of  the  day.     Are  you  at  a  glance,  and  determined  to  set  to 
socially  disposed  ? — there  is  the  snug  work  at  it  the  same  evening. 
box  in  the  coffeeroom,  and  the  various         By  this  time  the  weather  had  whoU  v 
gossip  at  the  club.     Are  you  a  votary  cleared  up  ;  so  out  I  sallied  for  my 
of  science  ? — the  doors  of  a  dozen  lee-  walk,  striking  far  away  from  the  town 
ture-rooms  are  open  for  you  in  the  in  an  inland  direction,  across  fields 
evening.     Are  you  of  a  thoughtful  or  and  down  long  winding  lanes,  whoio 
melancholy  character? — you  may  muso  luxuriant  trees,  rising  from  lofty  banks 
among  the  monuments  of  Westminster  on   either  side,   and  in  some   places 
Abbey,  where  repose  side  by  side  the  forming  an  arcli  above  my  head,  kept 
great  and  the  good  of  past  ages ;  or  drizzling  on  me  like  so  many  water- 
wander  at  midnight  about  the  streets,  ing-pots.     Thcte  lanes,   which   sue- 
when  the  city's  'mighty  heart'  has  ceeded  each  other  with  the  formal  re- 
ceased  to  beat,  or  through  the  velvet  gularity  of  those  in  Devonshire,  and 
lawns  and  stately  groves  of  Green-  as  effectually  shut  out  all  view  of  the 
wich,  once  trodden  by  a  Shakspcare  neighbouring  coimtry,  at  length  ter- 
and  a  Raleigh,  and  associated  for  ever  minated  in  a  village,  one  of  the  ug- 
with  the  glories  of  an  Elizabeth.    No,  liest  and  homeliest  I  ever  saw.  Some- 
let  the  poets — who,  as  Waller  has  ob-  how  or  other,  one  is  apt  to  associate 
served,  succeed  best  in  fiction — say  the  idea  of  beauty  with  a  rustic  ham- 
what  they   will   about  the   country,  let :  but  this  was  the  very  reverse.  It 
town  is  the  only  fitting  place  for  a  was  the  direct  antipodes  to  the  pic- 
man  who  desires  thoroughly  to  enjoy  turesque.     The  cottages — say  rather, 
life."  hovels — were  all  massed  confusedly 
I  was  still  petulantly  pacing  up  and  together — were  built  of  dingy  flint- 
down  the  room  while  1  made  these  re-  stones — and  stood  in  the  centre  of  gar- 
flections,  and  every  now  and  then  flat-  dens,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
tening  my  nose  against  the  window  by  low  walls,  formed  of  the  same  rag- 
pane  to  see  how  the  sky  looked,  when,  gcd,  dirty  materials,  portions  of  which 
greatly  to  my  comfort,  it  beg-an  to  had  given  way,  and  lay  strewed  along 
char  off;  so,  5j  way  of  filling  up  my  the  road.     Not  a  flower  was  to  bo 
time  till  the  last  lingering  rain  clou*!    scew  \\\  ».T\y  ow^  ^^  tl\ese  patches  of 
Bbould  have  passed  over  my  head>  I    i5dr(]LeTv   ^rviMU^*    \3YkftwSDi>  Xas^^g^l 
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backed  by  all  tbc  wealth  of  Crcesus, 
could  never  purchase-  Altogether, 
tho  scene  was  a  striking  one  to  a  Lon- 
doner,  who  having  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  judgiug  for  himself  of  the  true 
character  of  his  country's  peasantry, 
is  far  too  apt  to  give  into  the  pre- 
valent town  notion  that  they  are 
mere  factious,  dissolute,  benighted 
boors,  whose  liighest  object  it  is  to 
haunt  beer-shops,  discuss  Radical 
politics,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  Captain  Swing. 

I  remaiued  in  the  churchyard  till 
the  last  lingering  mourner  had  quitted 
It,  and  then  slowly  rctruccd  my  steps, 


[Feb. 


musing  by  tho  way,  on  tho  touching 
and  unaffected  display  of  genuine 
English  sensibility  which  I  had  just 
witnessed.  When  I  reached  home, 
by  way  of  diverting  this  train  of 
serious  meilitation,  and  encouraging  a 
more  mirthful  one,  such  as  might 
enliven  the  gloom  of  solitude,  1  has- 
tened into  the  gallery,  and  took  a 
second  glance  at  the  picture  which 
had  so  struck  my  fancy  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  dinner,  a  bottle  of  niy 
host's  oldest  claret  having  duly  quali- 
fied nie  for  the  task,  1  commenced  my 
illustration  of  it  as  follows  i-^ 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT  ;    OB,  THE  FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 

ClIAPTEa  I. 

Paul  Pimpernel  was  a  graduate  of  ticipate  the  period  when  ho  should 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  lie  become  Senior  Wrangler,  and, as  such, 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  the  one  great  man  of  his  day. 
was  formal  and  reserved  in  manner.  For  the  first  year  or  so  of  his  resi- 
and  of  a  severely  studious  turn  of  dence  at  tho  University,  these  flatter- 
mind,  notwithstanding  he  had  every  ing  day-dreams  engrossed  Paul's  mind 
inducement  to  be  what  is  called  "  a  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  con- 
non-readu)g  man,"  for  his  Exchequer  sidcration.  But  at  the  commenee- 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ;  ment  of  his  fifth  term  a  change  came 
his  father — a  land-agent  and  auc-  over  him.  He  began  to  relax  in  his 
tioneor  in  the  east  of  England,  who  mathematical  studies,  to  dress  more 
had  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  a  smartly  than  was  his  wont,  and  to 
state  of  considerable  aflluence — having  absent  himself  more  frequently  from 
died  but  a  short  time  before  his  son's  chapel,  hall,  and  lectures.  What 
departure  for  the  University,  and  left  brought  about  this  sudden  and  sur- 
him  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  pri5*ing  alteration  in  our  collegian's 
the  greater  part  of  his  property,  habits  was.  the  following  circuni- 
Having  been  devoted,  ever  since  he  stance.  He  was  one  evening  rambling 
could  remember,  to  tho  study  of  along  a  lane  which  branched  off"  from 
mathematics — a  taste  which  the  elder  the  London  road  about  five  miles 
Pimpernel  had  diligently  fostered,  in  from  Cambridge,  when  he  chanced  to 
the  hope  that  his  only  child  might  one  encounter  a  remarkably  pretty  young 
day  cut  a  figure  at  Cambridge,  and  woman  who  was  standing  up  under  a 
so  shed  lustre  on  the  family  name —  hedge  to  avoid  a  passing  shower.  As 
Paul  knew  little  or  nothing  of  tho  Paul  drew  near  this  becoming  appari- 
world,  whence  it  happened  that  he  tion  she  cast  a  shrewd  and  sorutiniz- 
was  made  tho  subject  of  many  a  ing  glance  towards  him,  which  inter- 
rough  practical  joke  by  the  wags  of  preting  into  a  wish  tliat  ho  should 
his  collei^e,  who,  forty  years  ago,  were  offer  her  the  protection  of  his  inn- 


much  given  to  this  sort  of  horse-play . 
In  person  Paul  was  short  and  lean, 
but  sinewy,  with  a  priggish  and  con- 
ceited expression  of  countenance  that 
did  not  belie  his  character,  for  he  was 
to  the  full  as  vain  as  your  mathemati- 
cal pedant  is  apt  to  be  ;  was  some- 
t>iing  of  a  sloven  in  his  dress  ;  econo- 
mical  in  his  habits;  and  fond  of  taking 
Inuff  solitary  r,iml)ies,  when,  in  the  tnic 
spirit  of  a  ca^r/e- builder,  ho  would  an- 


brclla,  he,  after  a  moment's  hesitatio  n 
and  some  small  blushing,  foun  d 
courage  to  stammer  out  a  hope  that 
she  would  accept  of  his  escort  to  her 
dwelling,  which,  he  supported,  was 
not  far  distant.  She  thanked  him 
with  a  sweet  and  gracious  smile  for 
his  courtesy,  and  taking  his  proffered 
arm  without  ceremony,  strolled  on  to- 
'waTv\a\\eT  co\Xa^<j,^Vi\cl\  was  situated 
at  l\ie  iMi\]i\QX  qu\  qI  ^Xv^  \KDft«  vse^ 
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just  al  the  entrance  pf  a  retired  Btrag* 
gling  Tillage. 

The  walk  was  by  no  means  a  long 
one*  yet — strange  to  tell! — it  was 
quite  long  enough  to  impress  Paul 
with  feelings  which,  till  now,  had 
been  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  tete-ii'ti'te 
with  a  young  lady,  for  hitherto  he 
had  rather  fought  shy  of  the  sex,  less, 
howeyer,  from  indificrence,  than  from 
a  dim,  hazy  conviction  that  he  was 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  calculated 
to  please  them.  When,  therefore,  he 
found  himself  conversing  with  a  fair 
stranger,  who  to  singular  beauty  of 
fac«  and  form  added  a  genteel  ad- 
dress, a  free  and  easy  manner,  a 
sprightly  temper  and  ready  flow  of 
small  talk — when,  I  say,  Paul  found 
himself  in  this  novel  position,  and 
saw,  moreover,  that  his  erudite  re- 
marks upon  the  weather  and  the  Uni- 
versity greatly  interested  his  com- 
panion, his  self- com placeny  was  won- 
drously  gratified ;  he  rose  full  twenty 
f)er  cent  in  his  own  esteem ;  and  on 
reaching  the  lady*s  dwelling,  accepted 
her  offer  to  walk  in  and  rest  himself, 
with  a  boldness  and  alacrity  that  none 
who  knew  liim  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  being  able  to  show,  under 
the  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  reserved  men  that  are 
the  roost  diffident.  Shyness  is  quite 
as  often  the  result  of  vanity  as  of  hu- 
mility. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  which  was 
fitted  up  with  extreme  taste,  and  con- 
tained a  small  piano,  some  vhscs  filled 
with  fiowers,  and  a  bookcase  well* 
stored  with  light  works,  chiefly  poeti- 
cal, Paul  saw  an  elderly  lady  seated 
working  on  a  sofa,  to  whom  his  com- 
panion introduced  him  as  her  *'  Ma," 
at  the  same  time  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  had  met 
him.  The  old  dame — a  shrewd,  active 
woman,  with  a  keen  eye,  a  red  nose, 
and  a  bit  of  a  Yorkshire  accent — was 
quite  as  gracious  as  her  daughter ; 
whereupon  our  collegian,  anxious  to 
show  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
their  good  opinion,  and  invited  to 
confidence  by  the  adroit,  but  ap- 
parenty  artless  questions  of  tlie  mo- 
ther, mentioned  his  name,  his  college, 
his  prospects ;  and,  in  short,  gave  them 
as  much  information  about  himself — 
for  men  of  scc\m)od  h/ibil^i  of  life  are 
alwMfs  cgoUstiCcd — us  could  with  any 


propriety  bo  g^ven  on  a  first  inter- 
view ;  and  then,  on  rising  to  tako 
leave,  ventured  timidly  to  hint  a  wish 
that  he  might  bo  permitted  to  improve 
an  acquaintance  thus  unexpectedly 
commenced,  to  which  the  younger 
lady  replied  by  a  smile  that  thrilled 
to  Paul's  heart,  while  the  elder  ob- 
served that  both  she  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs  Dickson,  would  bo  happy  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  him  whenever  he 
could  spare  an  hour  from  his  college 
studies. 

Mrs  Dickson !  She  was  then  a  mar- 
ried woman !  This  idea  haunted  the 
predestined  Cantab  the  whole  way 
home,  occasioning  him  an  uneasiness 
for  wluch  he  could  in  no  wise  account^ 
and  which,  but  the  day  before,  he 
would  not  have  believed  that  woman 
could  give  him.  Hut  she  was  so 
sprightly — so  frank — so  gentle — and 
set  him  so  completely  at  ease  with 
himself— that  he  felt  he  might  well  be 
justifled  in  being  not  altogether  indif- 
ferent to  her  destiny.  Then,  too,  she 
took  such  evident  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation !  Ah  Paul,  Paul,  this  it 
was  that  rendered  her  so  attractive  in 
your  eyes  I  This  was  the  secret  of 
your  "  Love  at  First  Sight ! "  You 
might  have  withstood  the  fascinations 
of  her  beauty  ;  but  that  faculty  which 
some  women  possess  of  unconsciously, 
as  it  were,  administering  to,  and  bring- 
ing into  active  play,  all  a  groen-horn*s 
dormant  self-conceit,  operated  on  you 
like  a  spell,  and  threw  you  completely 
oil*  your  guard.  Paid  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  merely  reco^nijcd  in 
Sophia — such  was  the  lidy's  name — 
an  agreeable  and  intclligect  com- 
panion ;  yet  when  the  idea  struck  him 
that  she  might  poj^sibly  be  a  widow,  a 
load  seemed  lifted  off'  his  mind ;  and 
he  hurried  on  with  a  reckless  speed 
that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  old 
apple- woman,  whose  stall,  together 
with  herself,  he  upset  at  the  corner  of 
Trumpington  Street. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night 
spent  in  dreams  of  a  most  blissful  na- 
ture, Paul  attempted  .to  resume  his 
usual  studies.  But  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered sadly  from  his  task.  Instead  of 
hydrostatics  or  conic  sections,  they 
dwelt  upon  the  arch  blue  eyes  of  So- 
phia, the  first — with  the  exception  of 
his  grandmother's — that  had  ever 
beamed  kindlv  on  hlui*,  ^0)^\^^\vcv!^ 
that  it  was  vvuu  \o  ^.V\jcTft\\V.  V^  ^wsi- 
pliuc  his  nu\\d,  \\o  t<;?>v\N^5L  wv  VvJ^tlxi^ 
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a  walk  over  to  the  cottage,  if  only,  as 
be  ingeniously  argued,  to  satbfy  a 
natural  and  commendable  curiosity  as 
to  whether  Mrs  Dicksou  had  caught 
cold  or  not,  by  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  After  the  kindness 
manifested  towards  him,  such  a  visit, 
he  conceived,  would  be  nothing  mure 
than  an  act  of  ordinary  gratitude — in 
fact,  it  would  be  expected  from  him  ; 
so  off  ho  set,  dressed,  of  course,  with 
unwonted  attention  to  cHect. 

Sophia  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow when  the  young  collegian  ar- 
rived. She  received  him  with  all  her 
former  ease  and  atiability  ;  took  him 
a  walk  round  lier  garden  ;  plucked 
liim  a  posy,  wliich  he  hastened  tu  fix 
in  his  ilattered  button-hole :  showed 
him  her  books  of  poetry  ;  and  then, 
at  liis  speciid  request,  sate  down  and 
sang  him  a  buUad  which,  she  observed, 
had  been  a  great  favourite  with  her 
late  husband.  She  sighed  as  she  said 
this,  and  that  sigh,  associated  as  it 
was  with  tlie  word  "late,"  excited 
strange  feelings  of  hope  and  despon- 
dency in  Paul's  mind;  and  he  returned 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Pease-market,  a 
prey  to  those  condictiug  emotions 
which  the  pedantic  book-worm  St 
Preux  describes  after  his  first  brief 
interview  with  Julie. 

The  ice  thus  broken,  almost  every 
other  day  saw  him  a  visiter  at  tlie 
cottage.  He  was  always  either  walk- 
ing out  with,  or  sitting  beside  Sophia, 
while  she  sang  to  the  piano,  or  painted 
flowers  for  a  hand- screen.  In  tiie 
course  of  one  of  his  conversations  with 
her — for  with  tlie  frankness  of  her 
nature  she  treated  him  with  the  fami- 


liarity of  an  old  friend — he  learned  all 
the  particulars  of  her  sad  bereavement. 
She  had  been  married  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  but  **  the  best  of  men," 
as  she  invariably  styled  her  husband, 
had  been  drowned  at  sea  about  sixteen 
months  before,  just  eight  years  from 
the  period  of  their  union.  She  de- 
tailed the  catastrophe  with  so  much 
feeling  and  delicacy,  that  Paul's  seu- 
sibilities  were  put  into  a  perfect  state 
of  combustion,  and  in  his  excess  of 
sympathy  he  would,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve, have  proposed  on  tho  instant  to 
help  her  to  a  second  "be:?t  of  men," 
could  he  but  have  mustered  up  the 
face  to  do  so. 

From  this  moment  his  habits  and 
character  underwent  a  total  change. 
Adieu  now  to  the  studious  vigil  pro- 
tracted far  into  the  morning ;  and  to 
those  dreams  of  Academic  distinction 
which  hitherto  had  haunted  him  like 
a  passion  I  All  were  gone.  He  now 
worshipped  at  a  new  shrine — con- 
fessed the  intiuence  of  a  new  power. 
Gentle  reader,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a 
moth  fluttering  about  a  candle  ?  At 
first  he  flits  round  and  round  it  at  a 
distance,  thinking  a])parently  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger;  then, 
becoming  bolder,  he  ventures  to  con- 
tract the  circle  of  his  flight ;  till  at 
length,  bewildered  and  blinded  by  his 
close  contiguity  to  the  dazzling  flame, 
he  plunges  headlong  into  it,  and  is 
consumed.  Paid  was  not  yet  con- 
sumol,  but  he  was  already  drawn 
witlun  the  influence  of  the  fatal  blaze, 
satisfled  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was 
as  innocuous  as  it  was  attractive. 


ClIAPTEU  II. 


When  love  lays  hold  of  a  mathe- 
matician, it  Ls  apt  to  ])lay  strange 
tricks  with  him.  This  is  an  axiom 
which,  unlike  the  patent  safety  cabs, 
cannot  be  overturned.  Aware  of  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  state  of  his 
afl*ections  a  secret,  yet  wholly  unable 
to  do  so,  Paul  began  to  look  about  him 
for  a  confldant,  and  at  last  bethought 
him  of  an  old  college  friend  who, 
having  graduated  a  few  months  before, 
had  left  Cambridge,  and  taken  a  cu- 
racy in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Pens- 
Janton,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
or  sbouhl  know,  is  situated  about  nino 
jniJes  from  the  university^  in  tho  heart 


of  one  of  the  most  sterile  and  desolate 
districts  of  England.  To  this  friend, 
whom  he  had  all  but  forgotten  till 
now,  Paid  resolved  to  repair ;  and 
accordingly  he  set  out  on  foot — for,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  he  was  a 
prodigious  walker — with  the  intention 
of  reaching  the  parsonage  in  time  for 
dinner.  Arrived  there,  ho  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome,  but  his  manner 
on  entering  was  so  visibly  embar- 
rassed, that  his  friend  could  not  help 
noticing  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  observed,  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter w\t\\  "joxx*  ^Im^ernel  ?     Are  you 
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or  hare  you  got  into  somo  college  '^  Mr  Powis>"  exclaimed  the  loreo 

scnpe?     I  nover  in  my  lite  saw  you  looking  as  silly  as  a    sheep  uev.Iv 

look  80  uneasy  as  you  do  at  this  mu-  sheared^ ''  I  camo  to  you  for  your  aJ< 

raent.     Tm  sure  something  is  preyhig  vice,  not  your  riilicule.'* 

ou  your  mind,  so  out  with  it,  man-—  **  Well,    don't   be   so  touchy.     If 

no  reserves  with  one  like  me."  you  want  my  advice,  herait  is  in  one 

It  is  astonishiug  how  foolish  tho  word — be  cautioui>  I     Ilemember  you 

majority  of  us  are  apt  to  look  when  know   nothing    of   this    lady's    cuw- 

making  a  confession  of  that  '<  divine  nexions ;  and  as  for  her  habits,  or  her 

passion  "  which  docs  such  crtdit  to    turn  of  mind '' 

our  nature.      We  rarely  confess  to  <^  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  them, 

being  in  love,  without  blushing  as  if  for  Sophia's  is  a  character  that  you 

we  bad  been  just  detected  in  the  act  may  read  at  a  glance.    She  is  all  feel- 

of  picking  a  pocket     Paul  hesitated,  ing  and  gentleness,  and  when    she 

slammered,  and  shuffled  about  in  his  spoke  to  me  of  the  virtues  of  her  dc- 

chair  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  a    parted  husband  *' 

pair  of  sharp  spurs ;  but  seeing  his  **  Wliat !  is  she  a  widow  ?     Woi*se 

friend's  eye  fixed  on  him  with  a  grave,  and  worse.     My  dear  fellow,   don't 

steady  scrutiny,  he  suddenly  plucked  you  know  the  adage,  children  shoidd 

up  <;ourage,  and  replied,  "  well  then,  never  play  with  edge-tools  ?     Rely  on 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Fm  in  love !  '*  it,  widows  arc   the  most  dangerous 

and  having  said  this,  he  crimsoned  subjects  possible  to  meddle  with,  espe- 

like  a  winter  cabbage.  daily  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cani- 

"  In  love ! "  exclaimed  his  compa-  brid«rc.     You  have  seen  no  visiters  at 

nion.     "  You  in  love!     Ha,  ha,  ha  I  your  widow's  house,  1  suppose?** 

Well,  well,  it  is  a  malady  we  are  all  "  Not  a  soul." 

liable  to  at  one  time  or  other  of  our  <'  Ought  not  that  circumstance  to 

lives,  so  the  sooner  perhaps  we  take  teach  you  prudence  ?" 

it  in  tlie  natural  way  th'e  better.    And,  <<  By  no  means,  for  it  is  a  proof  of 

pray,  who  are  you  in  love  with  ?"  S(>])hia's  uncommon  sensibility.  After 

When   Paul  mentioned  the  lady's  sulieriugs   such  as  she  has  endured, 

name,   her  abode,  and    the  circum-  society  naturally  jars  upon  her  feel- 

i^taiices  imder  which  ho  had  become  ings." 

acquainted  with  her,  his  friend  looked  "  Is  there  nothing  strange  and  in- 
reserved  and  thoughtful.  "  Piraper-  consistent,  then,  in  the  readiness  with 
Del,"  said  he,  after  a  brief  emphatic  which  she  admitted  you  to  her  ac- 
silence,   "take  care  what    you    are  quaiutance?" 

about.     This  lady,  as  you  call  her  "  **  No,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  frankucis 

and  simplicity  of  her  nature.     Inno- 


"Lady!"  exclaimed  the  lover,  in  cence  L?  always  fearless,  and  having 

his  most  fervid   manner,  "  who  can  no    guile    itself,    fcusjiects    none    ia 

doubt    it  that   has    once   seen   her  ?  others." 

Her  manners  are,  without  exception,  **  W^hat  a    sophist    love  is !      Of 

the  most  graceful  and  natural  1  ever  course  the  lady  is  aware  that  you  have 

beheld  ;  her  disposition  sportivo  and  an  independent  fortune  ?" 

amiable  to  a  degree  ;  her — her  " "  She  is  so,"  replied  Paul,  "  but  it 

"  Good,"   interrupted    his    friend,  was  not  that  which  interested  her  in 

pushing  the  bottle  towards  him,  <'  help  my  favour,  for  fortune  ranks  as  mere 

yourself,  and  go  on.**  dross  in  her  estimation  ;    no,  sir,  it 

"  Her  tigure,"  rejoined  the  enthu-  was  my  sober  and  instructive  convcr- 

siast,  "  buoyant,  youthful,  and  replete  sation — she  told  me  so  hersidf." 

with  elegance  ;    her  smile  angelic  ;  "I  presume,  then,  it  is  your  inten- 

her  eyes  sparkling  like  the  sky  on  a  tion  to  propo:?c  to  this  intellectual 

frosty  night ;  and  her  lips  rosy  as  tho  widow  ?" 

west  on  a  delicious  summer  evening.'*  "  My  dear   Powis,"  replied  Paul, 

"  Paul,  Paul!*'  said  his  companion,  swallowing  a  bumper,  "you  have  just 

with  mock-solemnity,  "  you  were  once  hit  it.     1  am,  in  truth,  exceedingly 

a  man   of  good   common-sense,  but  anxious  to    ascertain    my   fate,   and 

now  that  you  have  degenerated  into  a  should  have  done  so  before  now,  had 

goet,  I  have  no  hopes  of  you.    So  you  1  not  been  prevented  by  amu^t^%>\\4. 

ave  actually  lost  your  heart  to  a  and  annoying  dt^iVLmsX^^^i^** 

pretiyr,  dressed-up  wax-doll  I  "  «  Hov  so  V 
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"  Why,  wc  were  sitting  together 
the  other  evening,  Sophia  singing  at 
the  piano,  and  I  meditating  on  the 
sofa,  when  suddenly  overpowered  by 
ray  feelings — for  her  voice  began  to 
act  on  me  like  a  spell — I  jumped  up 
from  my  seat,  and  was  about  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  when  at  that 
very  moment  the  confounded  servant 
brought  in  the  candles,  and  my  face 
instantly  became  as  red  as  scarlet! 
Had  I  been  caught  with  a  silver  spoon 
sticking  out  of  my  pocket,  I  could  not 
have  been  more  confused.  Very  ridi- 
culous, wasn't  it?" 

"  Very !  upon  my  soul  you're  a 
capital  hand  at  courting  widows!  And 
what  do  you  now  intend  to  do,  since 
you  will  not  take  a  friend's  advice,  and 
droj)  the  connexion  ?" 

**  Call  at  the  cottage  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis  without  further  delay. 
Suppose,  therefore,  you  come  over 
and  wine  with  mo  in  the  evening  ;  it 
will  be  but  a  pleasunt  ride  for  you, 
and  of  course  you  will  bo  anxious  to 
hear  how  I  have  got  on.** 

"  Agreed  ;  and  now  that  we  have 
discussed  this  weighty  matter,  let  us 
have  a  fresh  bottle.  Our  glasses  have 
been  empty  for  the  last  half  hour.'* 

In  the  excited  state  in  which  Paul 
was,  he  neeiled  little  pressing,  so  the 
frientls  resumed  their  libations,  and 
more  than  one  bumper  was  proposed 
to  the  widow's  health,  to  which  her 
impassioned  lover,  though  by  no  mccius 
remarkable  for  his  convivial  propen- 
sities, made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  do 
every  possible  justice. 

Night  mean-while  approached,  and 
Paul  having  a  long  journey  before 
liim,  began  to  talk  about  returning 
homo.  But  his  convivial  host  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  "  For  old 
acquaint^inco  sake,"  said  he,  "  if  not 
for  the  honour  of  the  cloth,  we  must 
have  a  bowl  of  bishop :  it  will  be  time 
enough  to'* — 

"  But  consider  the  distance." 

*'  Never  mind  the  distance ;  W0'*11 
talk  of  that  by  and  by  ;'*  with  which 
words  Powis  ordered  supper,  and 
while  it  was  getting  ready,  occupied 
himself  with  the  bishop,  which  he 
manufactured  in  a  style  that  might 
havo  done  credit  to  the  head-steward 
of  Trinity. 

Who  so  degenerate  of  palate  as  not 
to  appreoiate  the  merits  of  this  deVi- 
cious  beverage — the  noblest  invention 
of  Protestant  Episcopacy!      Other 


stimulauts  madden  or  stupify.  Bishop 
mildly  exhilarates.  Frenzied  by  bran- 
dy-punch, you  knock  down  your  next 
neighbour.  Saddened  by  gin-toddy 
you  fall  to  weeping  in  the  streets, 
and  are  taken  off  by  a  sympathizing 
policeman  to  the  nearest  station- 
house.  The  one  coppers  your  nose, 
the  other  encircles  your  eyes  with 
a  red  watery  rim  ;  but  bishop  scorns 
to  play  you  such  deceitful  and  nn- 
siglitly  tricks.  While  you  drink 
it,  you  may  imagine  yourself  drirUtimj 
a  hiss — so  sweet,  so  seductive,  so  kind- 
ly is  its  flavour,  and  so  refined  and 
mellow  the  sensibilities  it  calls  forth  1 

Cheered  by  the  enlivening  beverage, 
the  two  friends  sat  carousing  till  past 
midnight,  when  Paul  being,  as  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  would  phrase 
it,  *'  ebriolus  ** — that  is  to  say,  agree- 
ably stimulated,  so  much  so  iudeed 
that  he  told  the  anecdote  of  his  first 
interview  with  the  lovely  widow  at 
least  four  times  over,  was  strongly 
urged  by  Powis  to  t?ke  a  bed  at  the 
parsonage.  But  no,  the  infatuated 
young  man  would  qo  back  to  Cam- 
bridge.  A  walk,  he  observed,  on  such 
a  serene  night  would  set  him  all  to 
rights,  and 

"  You  are  mad!"  excluimod  his 
friend,  interrupting  him,  "  arc  you 
aware  of  the  distance  ?" 

"  Perfectly  ;  but  go  I  must  and 
will,  for  it  is  iudij«pensable  that  I 
should  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Sophia  without  further  loss  of  time. 
Ah,  Powis,  she  really  ?*•  an  angvl. 
Did  1  tell  you  how  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  ?     One  evening** — 

At  this  instant  the  church  clock 
struck  two,  whereupon  Paul  stopping 
short,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ])utting 
on  his  hat  with  that  final  thump  on  the 
crown  which  indicates  a  stern  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  hurried  away  to  the 
door. 

"  ^yell,  well,"  said  his  host,  finding 
it  useless  to  expostulate  with  him, 
*'  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way  ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have 
a  storm  before  you  reach  Cambridge. 
See,**  he  added,  thrusting  his  head 
out,  "  the  clouds  are  gathering,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  thunder.** 

"  Can't  help  it — good  night,"  and 
shaking  his  friend  cordially  by  the 
hand,  Paul  set  forward  on  his  jour- 
ney, with  a  promise  that  when  they 
no^tt  Tftftlj  Via  Ni<3\M  acqiiaint  Powis 
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Chapter  III. 


The  first  part  of  the  young  man's 
road  lay  through  a  long,  narrow  by- 
patfa>  rough  and  wrinkled  with  cart 
ruts ;  overshadowed  in  places  with 
lofty  elms  ;  and  peopled  with  a  flou- 
rishing colony  of  gnats,  which  kept 
humming  by  thousands  scarce  six 
inches  above  his  nose,  and  settling  un- 
ceremoniously upon  his  head  when- 
ever he  took  ills  hat  off  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow.  As  Paul 
hastened  along  this  gloomy  cross-road, 
he  kept  up  his  spirits  by  whistling  one 
of  Sophia's  favourite  airs,  which  woke 
an  owl,  who  replied  with  a  shrill  hoot, 
thiuking  naturally  enough — for  our 
hero  was  no  vocalist — that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  an  old  acquaintauce 
in  a  neighbouring  ivy-bush. 

Quitting  this  lane,  Paul  next  came  out 
upon  a  vride,  sterile  desert,  dull,  flat, 
and  monotonous  as  a  treatise  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  equally  devoid  of 
animation.  Any  thing  more  dreary 
than  this  tract  of  country  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  met  with,  except  among  the 
steppes  of  Crim-Tartary.  As  for  a 
tree,  or  a  flower,  or  even  a  shrub,  they 
are  as  difficult  to  be  found  as  the  lon- 
gitude. You  may  indeed  see,  here 
and  there,  the  stump  of  an  old  elm 
or  pollard  ;  but  they  are  mere  sapless 
skeletons,  having  long  since  died  of 
confirmed  atrophy.  Well  may  such 
scenery — and  Cambridgeshire  abounds 
in  it — have  driven  Robert  Hall  mad! 
It  eats,  like  nist,  into  the  imagination, 
dimming  its  sunshine,  and  blighting  all 
its  energies. 

When  our  young  Cantab  had  got 
about  a  third  of  his  way  across  this 
desert,  he  found  himself  gradually  de- 
scending into  a  sort  of  hollow,  from 
which,  so  far  as  he  could  perceive  by 
the  sickly  light  of  a  half-extinguished 
moon,  several  roads  branched  ofi".  As 
he  had  no  recollection  of  having  pass- 
ed this  spot  in  the  morning,  he  took 
for  granted  he  had  lost  his  way  ;  so 
after  looking  about  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, in  the  vain  hope  of  recognising 
his  "  whereabout,"  he  put  his  hands 
to  hismoutli,  and  shouted  aloud,  think- 
ing that  possibly  some  one  might  be 
within  hearing,  who  would  enlighten 
his  benighted  intellect.  But,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected  at  such  an  hour, 
no  answer  was  returned  to  his  sum- 
moDs;   whereupon,  taking   tho  first 


path  that  presented  itself,  and  which 
brought  him  out  again  on  the  moor, 
he  doggedly  resumed  his  journey. 

It  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and 
something  like  a  faint  apology  for 
daylight  w^ould  have  glimmered  in  the 
east,  had  not  the  sky  been  full  char- 
ged with  thunder- clouds.  Presently 
the  wind  began  to  get  up  a  little  ;  a 
few  hot,  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell ;  and 
that  low,  hollow,  mysterious  sound 
which  invariably  heralds  a  storm, 
swept,  like  the  wail  of  a  spirit,  across 
the  unsheltered  heath.  These  warn- 
ing intimations  were  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  rattling  shower, 
half  hail,  half  rain,  and  by  a  tremen- 
dous clap  which  seemed  to  rend  the 
heavens  asunder,  and  startled  Paul 
into  instant  sobriety.  lie  now  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed,  for  by  tho 
quick,  vivid  flashes  of  sheet  lightning 
that  illumined  the  whole  horizon,  he 
couldjustperceive  that  tho  track  he  was 
pursuing  was  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
Whether  he  was  going  to,  or  frcm, 
Cambridge,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea — a  blessed  state  for  a  man  to  be  in 
at  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  who  is,  besides,  wet  through,  and 
knocked  up  with  fatigue ! 

Nevertheless  Paul  plodded  stoutly 
onward,  keeping,  as  well  as  he  could, 
to  the  path,  and  after  toiling  upwards 
of  three  miles  across  the  moor,  came 
to  a  small  hamlet,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  he  caught  sight  of  some  lights 
glancing  through  the  windows  of  a 
wayside  ale-house.  Delighted  with 
this  timely  discovery,  he  hurried  up 
to  the  cabaret,  and  tapped  gently  at 
the  door,  which,  after  a  minute  or 
two's  delay,  was  opened  by  the  land- 
lord, who,  in  reply  to  the  traveller's 
request  that  he  would  give  him  house- 
room  till  the  storm  had  abated,  cast  a 
shrewd,  professional  glance  at  him, 
with  his  candle  shaded  with  his  hand  ; 
and  then,  satisfied  apparently  with  his 
scrutiny,  ushered  him  into  a  smoky> 
sanded  kitchen,  within  the  ample 
range  of  whose  brick  fire-place  sat 
four  men,  two  on  each  side,  while  five 
or  six  others  were  seated  at  a  curious- 
ly notched  oaken  table  ;  and  all  were 
equally  busy  in  the  discussion  of  a  jug 
ot  nut-brown  October  ale. 

On  his  entrance)  Sl^i  ^•oJ*a\\^\\\\s^« 
self  like  a  YwivO\  ■gw^'^  '^(ViRtJL  \i^ 
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comes  out  of  the  water,  Paul  took  his  lowed,  which  rendered  him  utterly 
seat  on  a  small  bench  near  the  win-  regardless  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
dow,  and  by  way  of  preventive  from  stance,  roundly  called  op  the  speaker 
cold,  called  for  a  glass  of  his  host's  for  "proof*  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
strongest  and  oldest  ale;  and  while  had  asserted.  This,  of  course,  roused 
quaffing  it,  which  he  did  with  infinite  the  fellow's  ire ;  his  eyes  flashed ;  his 
relish,  occupied  himself,  not  with  me-  fists  instinctively  doubled  ;  and  a  very 
dilations  on  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  pretty  skirmage  would  have  ensued 
Sopliia — for  the  heavy  rain  had  for  a  — for  our  hero,  when  once  fairly  in  his 
time  clean  washed  away  all  his  sen-  cups,  was  inclined  to  be  dogmatical 
timent — but  with  observing  the  peo-  and  pugnacious — had  not  the  landlord 
pie  about  him.  One  or  two  of  these  adroitly  restored  harmony  by  replen- 
were  waggoners,  as  was  apparent  ishing  the  pedlar's  glass, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  long  The  storm  had  by  this  time  cleared 
whips  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  room  j  off' ;  the  red  morning — to  quote  old 
others  were  labourers  who  preferred  Marlowe's  fine  expression — had  «*  all 
tippling  at  an  ale-house  to  gomg  home  headlong  thrown  herself  the  clouds 
betimes  to  their  families  ;  tlien  there  among ;"  and-  the  company  prepared 
was  the  landlord,  a  jolly  dog,  fond  of  to  separate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hearing  the  "  chimes  at  midnight ;"  carters,  who  waited  the  approach  of 
and,  conspicuous  above  all,  an  itine-  the  early  waggons  for  which  the  ale- 
rant  pedlar — a  very  Autolycus  in  look  house  was  a  place  of  call.  Having 
and  manner — with  round,  full-blown  received  all  due  directions  from  his 
cheeks,  a  spacious  cavern  of  a  mouth,  host  as  to  the  nearest  road  to  Cam- 
and  a  merry,  roguish,  twinkling  eye,  bridge,  Paul  resumed  his  journey ; 
which  was  constantly  directed  towards  hut,  alas,  he  was  in  a  far  worse  plight 
tho  numerous  flitches  of  bacon  that  now  than  he  was  when  ho  so  obstinate- 
hung  temptingly  from  the  raflers  ly  persisted  in  quilling  liis  friend's 
above  him.  Besides  these,  there  house,  for  what  with  the  strong  ale, 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  poacher  and  the  eft'ects  of  sudden  exposure  to 
and  a  small  thief  or  two  among  tho  the  airafter  the  stiijing  heat  and  smoke 
company,  but  of  this  I  am  not  cer-  of  tho  kitchen,  he  became  quite  stupi- 
tain.  fled;  and  went  wandering  along  the 
Tho  first  who  spoke  after  Paul  en-  high-road,  now  tacking  over  to  one 
tered,was  the  landlord,  who,  observing  side,  and  now  to  the  other,  like  Com- 
his  disconsolate  itondition,  recommend-  modore  Trunnion  on  his  way  to  church 
ed  him  to  renew  his  potations  ;  and  to  be  married  ;  with  his  hands  buried 
without  waiting  his  answer,  placed  be-  in  tho  depths  of  his  pockets,  and  his 
fore  him  another  glass  of  ale,  which  shiny,  stiffened  hat  stuck  upon  the 
was  despatched  with  as  much  zest  as  its  back  of  his  head,  till  he  reached  the 
predecessor.  The  pedlar  then  took  up  Castle-end  turnpike ;  when,  after  stag- 
tho  discourse,  and  told  several  humor-  pering  about  a  hmidred  yards  further, 
ous  anecdotes,  and  wild  local  legends,  irresistible  drowsiness  crept  over  him, 
such  as  are  still  in  vogue  in  some  of  and  he  dropped  insensible  at  the  door 
the  moro  secluded  districts  of  Eng-  of  an  inn-yard  just  at  the  entrance  of 
land.     Tlie  company  swallowed  these  Cambridge  1 

last  with  tho  most  edifying  gravity.  Now  it  chanced  at  the  moment  of 
not  a  little  to  Paul's  disgust  and  as-  Paul's  inglorious  descent,  that  one  of 
tonishment,  who  hinted  his  opinion  of  the  slow,  heavy  northern  stage-coaches 
such  nonsense  in  terms  by  no  means  — for  I  need  not  remind  my  readers 
flattering  to  the  narrator's  vanity,  that,  forty  years  ago,  such  vehicles 
For  somo  time,  however,  no  notice  were  not  the  velocipedes  that  they 
was  taken  of  him,  till  at  length  the  now  are—was  stopping  at  the  inn  on  its 
pedlar  having  ventured  to  repeat  tho  road  to  London.  But  though  this  was 
well-known  Essex  tradition  of  the  the  case,  unluckily  for  the  young  Can- 
murdered  oyster- wench  who  at  mid-  tab,  not  a  soul  saw  him  fall,  for  the 
night,  on  the  full  of  the  moon,  carries  passengers  were  all  busy  within  doors 
her  head  through  Colchester  in  a  fish-  at  breakfast ;  the  coachman  was  en- 
basket,  Paul,  indignant  at  such  tam-  joying  his  morning  glass  of  toast  and 
paring  with  matters  incapable  of"  dc-  ale  in  the  kitchen  j  and  the  wooden* 
monatratiou/*  and  put  into  a  Budden  legged.  Q«>'^«xWVai^  ^\iU\iedputtiiig- 
ferment  by  the  beaay  ale  he  had  6wal«  to  wq  lion^^)  '^^'^  ^>\^^^  «gk^^^^ 


did 
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of  meek  remonstrance  for  that  of  in- 
dignant reprobation,  when  at .  that 
very  moment  the  half-awakened  Paul, 
in  attempting  to  stretch  out  his 
cramped  legs  to  their  full  extent, 
thrust  forward  his  head, which  coming 
With  the  shock  of  a  battering-ram 
against  the  fat  dame*s  calf,  she,  idarm- 
ed  by  the  concussion,  gathered  her 
clothes  tightly  about  her,  and  then 
looking  down  to  ascertain  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  such  an  unaccountable 
assault  and  battery,  beheld,  peeping 
out  from  the  boot,  a  huge,  strange- 
looking  head — or  something  that  bore 
the  semblance  of  a  head — the  hair  of 
which  was  clotted  with  mud,  and  em- 
belliiihcd  with  bits  of  dirty  straw  ! 

Instantly  she  set  up  a  tremendous 
scream.  "  Stop  the  coach,"  she  said, 
**  and  let  me  get  down.  Here's  a 
ferocious  baboon,  or  bull-dog,  or  some 
such  monster  in  the  boot,  as  big  as  a 
bullock — oh  Lord !  I  shall  be  bit  to 
death — let  me  get  down,  I  say — the 
creature's  given  me  one  gripe  already 
—  do,  pray,  Mr  coachman,  let  me 
get" 

Before  she  could  complete  the  sen- 
tence, the  coach  stopped  to  water 
horses  at  the  village  ale-house,  when 
the  driver,  alarmed  and  astonished  at 
the  woman's  cries,  hurried  down  from 
Lis  box,  and  tlirusting  his  hand  into 
the  boot,  his  unlucky  forefinger  came 
in  contact  with  Paul's  mouth,  wliich 
being  wide  open  from  the  effects  of 
terror  and  stupefaction,  closed  convul- 
sively on  the  coachman's  digit,  and 
nearly  bit  it  off. 

Roaring  with  rage  and  pain,  the 
sufferer  with  a  vigorous  jerk  pulled 
out  his  finger,  and  then  calling  to  the 
ostler,  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept 
blowing  and  shaking  the  aggrieved 
joint,  "  Halloo,  Bill,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  lend  a  hand  here,  there's  a  d — d 
biUl-dog  has  got  into  the  boot,  and 
almost  bit  my  finger  off.  But  I'll 
have  the  brute  out ; "  and  shoving  in 
his  whip  on  one  side,  while  the  ostler 
shoved  in  his  pitch-fork  on  the  other, 
they  unkennelled — Paul  Pimpernel, 
Esq.,  student  of  St  John's,  who  came 
forth  'mid  a  shout  from  the  ])assen- 
gers,  and  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
about  the  coach,  among  which  last 
was  our  friend  the  pedlar,  who  had 
not  yet  forgotten  Paul's  cavalier  im. 
j)utations  on  his  veracity. 

^'  Mr  eyes!      Here's  a  go  I"  cx- 
iplalwea  the  ostler,  dropping  hb  pitch- 


fork, and  staring  wildly  at  Paul,  who 
stood  bewildered  by  the  coach-door ; 
"  so  this  is  your  bull-dog,  Tom  I  Upon 
my  life  he's  a  rum  'un,  as  ever  I  seed  1" 

"  Ay  —  ay  —  I  know  the  follow," 
said  the  pedlar,  winking  with  amazing 
significance  at  the  group  about  him. 

"  Run  for  a  constable.  Bill,"  shout- . 
cd  the  coachman,  addressing  the  ostler, 
"  quicj^  I've  not  a  moment  to  lose  f 
then  scowling  grindy  on  Paul,  he 
added  <*  you're  a  'cute  lad,  arn't  yon 
now  ?  But  I  understand  your  game 
well  enough.  'Twas  only  last  week 
I  had  my  coach  robbed  at  Godman- 
chester  by  just  such  another  trick  as 
you'rn,  and  most  likely  you're  ho  as 
did  it.  But  you  won't  get  off  a  second 
time,  I  promise  you." 

The  passengers — especially  the  fat 
dame  on  the  coach -box,  whom  surprise 
had  bereft  of  speech — overhearing 
this  dialogue,  became  on  tiie  instant 
wondrously  sensitive  on  the  score  of 
their  luggage.  The  Outsides  leaned 
over  the  roof  to  see  that  their  different 
packages  were  safe ;  and  the  In»ides, 

Eoking  their  heads  out  of  the  windows, 
awled  out  to  the  driver  to  assure  him 
that  they  should  hold  him  responsible 
for  every  thhig  that  was  missing. 
Among  these  last  was  a  prim,  shrill 
old  maid,  who  addressed  the  coach- 
man with  prodigious  gravity,  as  fol- 
lows, halting  deliberately  between 
each  word,  so  as  to  make  the  deeper 
impression : — "  Mr  coachman — I  have 
a  small  portmanteau — mark  me,  a 
small  portmanteau — on  the  roof,  with 
the  letters  C.  V,  printed  on  it  in  brass 
nails — remember,  C.  F. — also  a  blue 
band-box  tied  with  black  tape — ob- 
serve, black  tape,  for  I'm  ratheV  piir- 
ticular  in  those  matters  —  which 
dangles,  or  should  dangle — for  if  the 
gentleman's  a  thief,  there's  no  know- 
ing— from  one  of  the  hind  seats  out- 
side. Now  will  you  do  me  the  favour, 
Mr  coachman,  just  to  see  if  this  port- 
manteau— you  will  know  it  by  the 
brass  nails — and  this  blue  band-box, 
are  both  of  them  quite  safe  ;  for,  as  1 
said    before,    if   the    gentleman's    a 

thief" 

"  Never  fear,  ma'am,  all's  safe," 
replied  the  coachman,  cutting  short 
the  old  maid's  prolixity,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  eye,  in  conjunction  with  the 
pedlar,  on  Paul's  slightest  movement. 
JBut  there  was  no  need  of  such  vigi^ 
lance,  for  the  unfortunate  student's 
sUtQ  0^  ta\Tv\  TQTkAftt^dc  bim  wholly 
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incapable  of  flight  or  rcsistauce.  He 
had  jii>tcleiimefrii  of  porccptifm  enough 
to  see  that  he  wiis  in  a  '*  predica- 
ment/* though  how  he  got  iuto  it,  or 
how  he  should  get  out  of  it,  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  that  lind 
occurred  since  he  quitted  the  ale- 
house ;  all  he  knew  wa^*,  that  within 
the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been  mis- 
taken for  a  baboon,  a  bull-dog,  and  a 
thief — he.  Paid  Pimpernel,  ]^s({.  stu- 
dent of  St  John*s  I 

While  absorbed  in  these  humi- 
liating  reflections,  ho  stood  aghast 
and  speechless  by  tlie  coach-door ; 
a  loud  shout  announced  the  advent 
of  the  con:»table,  upon  which  the 
coachman,  after  duly  explaining  mat- 
ters to  that  important  functionary, 
consigned  Paul  into  his  custody,  and 
drove  ott';  while  the  officer,  seizing  his 
unresisting  victim  by  the  collar,  and 
fuUowed  close  by  the  pedlar  and  a 
crowd  of  grinning  men  and  boys, 
conducted  him  to  the  magistrate's 
house. 

When  the  party  reached  the  great 
nian*s  dwelliu!; ,  they  found  him,  early 
aa  was  the  hour,  seated  at  breakfast 
over  a  cold  t»irloin  of  beef,  Hkc  a  true 
>pnrtsman  of  the  old  school.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  simple  and  good- 
ii.ituredin  his  private  capacity,  but  as 
a  magistrate  arbitrary  and  intolerant. 
1  le  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  steel-trap 
and  spring-gun  school  ;  the  terror  of 
poachers,  whom  hecoasidered  tliemost 
atrocious  of  criminals ;  and  a  stanch 
advocate  for  the  stocks, the  black-hole, 
and  the  cart's- tail. 

"  Well,  Jenkins,''  said  lie  to  the 
constable,  "  another  poacher,  I  sup- 

1»0£C." 

*'  1  rather  think  so,  your  Worship," 
replied  the  ofliccr,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tell  his  story,  as  he  had  heard  it 
from  the  coachman,  pointing  it,  how- 
ever, with  many  knowing  winks  and 
pregnant  epithets,  as  if  ho  suspected 
much  more  criminality  than  he  had 
evidence  to  substantiate. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  narrative 
when  the  clerk  entered  the  room. 
The  magistrate  immediately  beckoned 
him  to  a  scat  beside  him,  and  in  an 
iinder-tonc  of  voice,  said,  pointing  to 
l>aul,  "  d--— d  ill-looking  dog,  isn't 
he  ?  There's  the  gallows  in  his  face  as 
plain  as  a  piko-stalf  ;'*  then,  raising 
his  voice,  <<  harkec,  piisoner,**  he  con- 
tinued^ *'  foure  here  on  suspicion  of 
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being  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  Can 
you  give  a  good  account  of  yourself?*' 

Painfully  conscious  of  his  disgrace- 
ful position,  but  resolved  on  no  ac- 
count to  reveal  his  name  and  place  of 
abode — so  sensitive  was  he  to  ridicule- 
Paul  contented  himself  with  simply 
stating  that,  however  appearances 
might  be  against  him,  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion, and  as  such,  demanded  his  dis- 
charge. 

*'  Gentleman,  forsooth!'*  replied 
tlie  justice,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh ; 
**  yes,  yes,  you  look  like  one,  with 
those  bits  of  straw  sticking  about  your 
head  and  breeches  !  What's  your 
name?" 

*'  Particular  reasons  prevent  mo 
from  divulging  it." 

<<  Is  there  any  one  in  the  village 
that  can  speak  to  your  character  ?  " 

At  the  instant  Paul  thought  of  So- 
phia, but  the  idea  no  sooner  suggested 
itself  than  it  was  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. What  I  allow  her,  the  delicate* 
the  sensitive,  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  humiliation  ?  Never!  He  would 
die  a  thousand  deaths  first. 

**  Please  your  worship,"  exclaimed 
the  constable,  *'  here's  a  man  waiting 
outside  the  door  who  says  he  can  give 
important  evidence  aj^ainst  the  prison- 
er;"  with  which  words  he  stepped  out* 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the 
pedlar,  whose  statement  that  he  had 
met  with  the  "  thief"  at  day-break  at 
an  ale-house,  where  he  deported  him- 
self in  a  most  suspicious  and  ruffianly 
manner,  produced  a  visible  efl'ect  on 
tlie  minds  of  both  the  magistrate  and 
his  clerk. 

Stung  to  the  (|uick  by  their  man- 
ner, Paul,  addressmg  the  justice,  said» 
"  as  you  have  no  charge,  sir,  to  make 
against  me,  except  tho  very  ridiculous 
one — which  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
explain — tliat  I  was  found  in  the  boot 
of  a  " 

"  Well,  fellow,"  interrupted  the  ma- 
gistrate, "  and  is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Fellow!"  replied  the  prisoner,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Yes,  fellow  I  What  should  a  man 
want  in  the  boot  of  a  coach,  if  he  did 
not  moan  to  rob  it?  Any  thing  missing* 
Jenkins?" 

"  Not  as  I  knows  of,  your  worship," 
replied  the  logical  constable,  "except- 
ing the  coaclunan's  finger  being  nearly 
bitten  oflf." 

While  tlus  bnoi  d\aio^<^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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fbhrardf  Pnl  wcawil  lott  in  thought. 
At  leagthy  adnmcing  close  up  to  the 
m^ilrste#  he  laid,  '*  if  jou  inll  allow 
me>  nr>  to  saj  a  word  to  you  in  priTatOy 
I  hftTO  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
▼inoe  you  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
eharaeter  you  take  me  for,  when  I 
presume  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart/* 

This  appeal^  and  the  maimer  in  which 
it  was  deiiTerod,  somewhat  staggered 
the  Justice ;  but  looking  to  his  clerk, 
on  whose  face  he  saw  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt and  ioeredulity,  and  then  again 
at  the  prlsonery  whose  exterior  certain- 
ly militated  strongly  against  him,  for 
ne  had  lost  his  hat,  and  was  coTcred 
with  straw  and  mud  from  head  to  foot, 
he  replied,  **  your  proposal  is  plausi- 
ble enough,  but  it  won*t  do  for  me. 
I'll  have  no  tampering  with  justice  ; 
law  is  law,  so  what  you  have  to  say, 
say  openly.*' 

.  "  Then  all  I  shall  say  is  tliis— detaiu 
me  but  ten  minutes  longer  in  this  room, 
tnd  1  will  instantly  enter  an  action 
against  you  for  false  imprison  mont — I 
If  ill,  by  Qod )  **  and  Paul  looked  about 
him  with  all  the  stern  xlignity  of  in- 
inlted  manhood. 

These  words  roused  the  magistrate's 
Ibry,  who,  putting  on  his  most  impos- 
ing air  of  authority,  exclaimed,  «once 


more,  fellow,  I  ask  you,  will  yon  tell 
me  who  you  are,  and  what  yoo  are  ?  ** 

<'  No,  I  won't,*'  replied  Paul  with 
the  tierce  resolution  of  a  stag  at  bay. 

"  Then  111  soon  find  a  way  to  make 
vou  explain  ;  here,  Jenkins,  away  with 
him  to  the  stocks  ;  let  him  cool  his 
heels  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  I 
dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  screw  the 
truth  out  of  him." 

«  To  the  stocks  ?*'  enquired  Paul, 
doubting  whether  he  had  heard  aright. 
*'  Ay,  to  the  stocks — away  with 
him  ;  I'll  not  bear  a  word  more ;  my 
toast  is  getting  cold  all  this  time  ; "  and 
before  the  astounded  prisoner  could 
make  any  fbrther  remonstrance,  the 
constable  seized  hold  of  him  by  one 
arm,  and  the  pedlar  by  the  other,  and 
by  main  force  dragged  him  from  the 
august  presence.  Paul  stormed,  and 
kicked,  and  bit,  and  vowed  ten  thousand 
vengeances  against  his  persecutors  ] 
but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  officer  was 
a  practised  hand  at  dealing  with  re- 
fractory culprits  ;  and  having  thrust 
the  student  of  St  John's  feet  into  tho 
round  holes  of  the  stocks,  he  wished 
him  "  better  luck  next  time,"  and  ac- 
companied by  the  chuckling  pedlar, 
left  him  to  his  meditations. 


Chapter  V. 


The  stocks  are,  without  doubt,  an 
admirable,  albeit  a  novel,  place  for  ab- 
ttraet  meditation,  for  aiier  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  the 
fever  of  euriosity  has  abated,  and  tho 
village  urchins  have  become  tired  of 
enamelling  your  pensive  visage  witli 
0ggs  and  cabbages,  you  have  them 
Hsually  all  to  yourself,  which  is  a  great 
comfort  to  a  man  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind*  Moreover,  a  classical  halo  sur- 
rounds them,  for  they  are  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Shakspeare*s  Kent, 
tnd  Butler's  Hudibras.  We  must  con- 
fess to  a  patriotic  partiality  for  the 
stocks,  for  we  dote  on  every  thing 
English  ;  and  these  are  of  as  indige- 
nous a  growth  as  the  gallows.  W  hen 
stepping  on  shore  fW>m  a  foreign  clime, 
what  more  gratifying  to  one's  sense 
of  national  dignity  than  to  see  a 
brother  Briton  in  the  stocks !  Such  an 
-  OBnobling  spectacle  is  proof  incontro- 
rerdble  that  one  is  at  length  at  home 
among  civilized  beings,  whote  high. 


minded  legislators  wisely  imagine  that 
tho  stocks  are  the  most  efficient  of 
fichoolma^tiTs  I 

Unfortunately,  however,  Paul  could 
not  h J  persu.-ided  to  re<^ard  his  position 
in  this  iavuurjiblo  light.  He  whs  sul- 
len, vindictive,  desperate,  any  thing 
but  philosophical.  "  Yesterday,"  said 
he,  **  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
panion of  gentlemen  ;  .to  day  1  am  a 
rogue  and  vagabond,  destined  possibly 
for  the  black-hole  an  hour  hence,  and 
for  a  flogging  before  sunset.  And  why 
am  I  brought  to  this  pa$s  ?  Because  1 
look  poor  and  dirty,  and  have  lost  my 
hat !  Had  1  been  dressed  in  my  college 
cap  and  gown,  tolerant  justice  would 
have  regarded  the  a£Pair  of  the  boot 
as  a  mere  practical  joke  ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  these  certiiicates  of  respecta- 
bility makes  all  the  difference  between 
jest  and  earnest— innocence  and  giiilt!" 

While  thus  brooding  sullenly  over 
his  misfortunes,  and  endeavouring, 
but  m  ^8aii>  iQ  wur&vel  the  mystery 
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At   lengthy    after   having   irdted  "  O,  Jem,**  8aid  one  little  boj  to 

half-an-houfy  damp,  desperate,  and  in  another,  *'  do  look  here  I     If  there 

a  state  akin  to  starvation,  a  fierce  un-  iBn*t  a  live  corpse  just  got  out  of  a 

clouded  sun  the  while  shining  down    hearse !     Well,  I  never'* 

on  his  unprotected  sconce,  and  bring-  *'  And  he's  been  curling  his  vig, 

Ing  out  in  the  brightest  relief  all  the  too,  with  straw  !*'  exclaimed  a  lop- 

varicd  dyes  of  his  small-clothes — af-  sided  chimney-sweep. 

ter  waiting  full  half-an-hour  in  this  *'  Twig  his  breeches!**  shouted  a 

hopeless  plight,  Paul  observed  a  hearse  hoarse  coal-heaver,  staring  after  the 

rattling  along  the  road  towards  him.  flying  Cantab  with  visible  wonder  and 

What  strange  notions  adversity  puts  admiration. 

into  one*s  mind !     How  it  quickens  Regardless    of  these  and   similar 

ono*s  wit,  and  calls  forth  all  onc*s  in-  flattering  remarks  which  he  encoun- 

ventive  faculties!     Our  forlorn  Can-  tered  at  every  step  of  his  progress, 

tab  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  thb  Paul  rushed  on  with  the  strides,  and 

godsend,  than  a  sudden  most  original  very  much  the  aspect,  of  an  ogre ; 

thought    flashed    across    his    mind,  and   on   reaching   his   rooms,   threw 

What  if  he  should  bargain  with  the  himself   on   a   sofa,    tore    his    hair, 

driver  for  a  ride  to  Cambridge  ?     It  smote  his  forehead,  and  cursed  and 

was  a  strange  application  to  make,  swore  till  his  breath   was    wellnigh 

But  was  it  for  him  to  be  particular  or  gone.'    When  something  sobered,  ho 

fcistidious — he  who  had  already  tra-  proceeded  to  make  his  toilette,  after 

veiled  in  the  boot  of  a  stage-coach,  which  he  rang  his  bell,  and  casting, 

and  been  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a  a  keen  glance  at  his  Gyp,  who,  greatly 

vagabond  ?     No ;   he    would    boldly  to  his  comfort,  seemed  ignorant  of  the 

brave  appearances,  and  run  the  ha-  little  episode  of  the  hearse,  onlered 

zard  of  being  considered  mad  ;    for  him  to  bring  up  some  biscuits  and 

any  thing  was  better    than    sitting  Stilton  cheese.     By  the  aid  of  these, 

alone,  and  famished,  without  a  hat,  and  a  few  glasses  of  choice  old  port, 

under  a  scorching  sun,  spotted  like  a  Paul  became  in  a  short  time  tolera- 

brindled  pard  with  mud,  and  with  not  bly  composed,  though  gloomy  thoughts 

the  slightest  prospect  of  bettering  his  still  pressed  heavily   on  him,   ei>pe- 

condition  till  nightfall.  eially  when  he  speculated  on  the  pro- 

Thus  thinking,  Paul  approached  bability  of  the  story  of  the  boot  be- 
the  hearse,  which  was  by  this  time  coming  circulated  tliroughout  liis  col- 
right  opposite  him,  and  stopping  the  lege  ;  and  again,  when  on  casting  his 
driver,  asked  him  if  he  would  take  eyes  towards  his  book-shelves,  he  re- 
him  as  far  as  a  certain  solitary  si)ot,  membered  how  many  vexations  his 
which  he  mentioned,  at  the  corner  of  neglect  of  these  old  friends  had  cost 
Parker's  Piece.  The  man,  as  he  had  him,  without  leading  to  any  desira- 
anticipated,  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had  bio  result.  <'  But  I  will  neglect  them 
been  a  lunatic  ;  but  tickled  by  the  no  longer,**  he  said ;  '<  I  am  in  my 
sight  of  a  guinea,  which  the  ingenious  element  here.  Elsewhere  I  am  like 
Cantab  thrust  into  his  hand,  allowed  a  fish  out  of  water.**  And  with  these 
him  to  creep  in,  when  he  laid  himself  words  he  swallowed  with  a  sigh  a 
down  at  full-length,  and  in  this  state  bumper  to  the  memory  of  the  lost 
was  jolted  on  to  Cambridge.  Sophia. 

In  about  an  hour  the  hearse  made  Thus  the  day  wore  on — for  Paul 

a  sudden  halt,  whereupon  Paul,  who,  was  resolved  on  no  account  to  attend 

overcome  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  fast  the  hall  dinner,  or  even  stir  from  his 

asleep,  woke  up  in  a  hurry,  and  ima-  rooms,  till  he  had  regained  his  usual 

gining  that  he  had  reached  the  place  equanimity — when,  just  as  he  was 

of   his  destination,   threw  wide   the  putting  the  closing  touch  to  his  bottle, 

half-shut  door,  and  sneaked  out ;  but,  nis  friend   Powis  called  in  to  wine 

gracious  Heavens  I  what  was  his  hor-  with  him  according  to  appointment, 

ror  at  finding  himself,  not  in  the  re-  Our  Cantab  no  sooner  saw  him  than 

tired  spot  that  he  had  speculated  on,  guessing  the  reason  of  his  visit,  he 

but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Pease-  blushed,  and  looked  almost  as  foolish 

market,  about  a  stone's  throw  from  as  when  detected  by  the  Dicksons  in 

-  A£f  owa  rooms  I  the  &tocka.     Thinking,  however,  that 

A  crowd  instantly  gathered  about  aBVve\ia!i>a\Te^<dL^'  %\\^TL\\\m  luscon" 
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erery  things  he  seated  his  guest  beside 
him;  and  then^  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion and  embarrassment}  recapitulated 
his  marvellous  adventures  from  the  hour 
when  he  had  quitted  the  parsonage. 
Powis  laughed  heartily  at  the  recitil; 
but  when  the  speaker  came  to  the 
episodes  of  the  stocks  and  the  hearse^ 
he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  in  his 
seat,  and  fairlj  have  his  roar  out.  At 
first  Paid  felt  seriously  annoyed  by 
this  fierce  cachlnnatory  explosion; 
but  finding  that  his  wrath  only  in- 
creased his  fricnd*8  mirth>  he  made 
an  attempt  to  appear  indifferent. 

"  Capital  joke  that  of  the  boot," 
said  he,  indulging  in  a  smile  worthy 
of  MephLstopheles.  "  I  don't  won- 
der at  its  amusing  you." 

"  Capital,  indeed!"  replied  Powis; 
*'  the  best  practical  joke  ever  yet 
played  oif  at  Cambridge.  How  ori- 
iginal  the  conception  I  How  brilliant 
the  execution  I  And  then  the  stocks 
and  the  hearse!  Hah,  huh,  hah! 
Pray,  don't  be  angry.  Pimpernel; 
but  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help 
Ho,ho,ho!»' 


'*  Angry,  Mr  Powis  ?  I  never 
was  more  diverted  in  my  life-— 
never ! " 

"  I  would  have  given  worlds^ 
Pimpernel,  to  have  caught  sight  of 
your  face  when  you  made  your  exit 
from" 


(( 


Confound  my  face,  sir!     What 
have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  And  then  to  have  seen  you 
squatted  without  your  hat  in  the 
stocks !  Oh,  Lord,  what  a  spectacle 
that  must  have  been!*'  And  again 
Powis  fell  back  in  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed 
Paul,  "  no  more  of  this !  A  joke's  a 
joke,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far. 
Here,  fill  your  glass,  and  let's  talk  of 
something  else ;"  saying  which  he 
pushed  the  bottle  towards  his  guest, 
and  then  turned  the  conversation  into 
a  different  channel,  carefully,  how- 
ever, avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
Dicksons,  whose  names  he  did  not 
once  mention  during  the  whole  time 
that  Powis  remained  with  him. 


Chapter  VI. 


The  next  morning,  having  been 
refreshed  by  a  long  night's  sleep, 
Paul  summoned  up  energy  enough  to 
attend  chapel ;  and  finding  that  no 
one  there  seemed  to  have  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  his  late  ridiculous 
mishaps,  he  took  heart  and  returned 
home  to   breakfast  with  the  clastic 

Iiace  of  one  who  has  just  unexpected- 
y  surmounted  a  difficulty,  the  burden 
of  which  has  been  long  weighing  u|)- 
on  his  spirits.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
become  quite  as  happy  as  ever,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  clouding  recollection 
of  Sophia,  for  whom,  as  his  self-confi- 
dence increased,  his  old  afiection  re- 
vived. How  delicate  had  been  her 
conduct  in  not  returning  to  the  scene 
of  his  humiliation !  How  prompt  and 
generous  her  interference  with  the 
magistrate  in  his  behalf  I  Yet  she 
was  lost  to  him ;  for  how  could  he 
expect  that  a  lady  of  her  sensitive  na- 
ture would  ever  dream  of  accepting  as 
a  husband,  a  man  who  had  been  pub- 
licly exposed  in  the  stocks?  No; 
the  case  was  clear.  He  mu^t  resign 
all  thoughts  of  her,  and  henceforth, 
Uke  the  Elder  Brother  in  Beaumont  and 


Fletcher's  comedy,  *'  marry  himself 
to  mathematics." 

He  was  busy  pondering  this  mat- 
ter, when  a  letter  was  brought  to  him 
by  the  college  Gyp.  Could  he  be- 
lieve his  eyesight  ?  It  was  from  So- 
phia Dickson — from  that  very  pani- 
gon  of  loveliness  whose  loss  he  was 
just  then  so  deeply  deploring  !  The 
fair  writer  made  not  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  his  recent  misfortune,  but 
enquired  kindly  after  his  health,  men- 
tioned a  beautifiil  ballafl  that  had 
been  sent  her  by  a  fvend  in  London, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  modest 
hope  that  "  Ma"  might  shortly  be  fa- 
voured with  a  visit  from  him,  when 
he  should  hear  the  lovely  air  in  ques- 
tion. Paul  was  in  ecstasies.  All 
bis  past  griefs  were  forgotten ;  and 
had  the  scamps  who  had  popped  him 
iuto  the  boot  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment before  him,  and  confessed  their 
delinquency,  he  would  have  forgiven 
them  with  all  his  soul. 

Having  perused  the  precious  billet 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  as  often 
pressed  it  to  V\v%  \\^^,  ^Xv^  c\\^\xv«vscc^\ 
student  deteramv^di  oxl  ^o%>cai^  ij!S.  ^Gc«x 
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Tery  hour  to  the  village,  and  deliver- 
ing his  reply  in  person.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  being 
discovered  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
fbr  who  could  recognise  in  the  well- 
dressed  gentleman  of  to-day>  the  hat- 
less,  mud-bedaubed  vagabond  of  yes- 
terday ?  Accordingly,  ho  set  forth 
brisk  and  confident,  with  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  abandon  the  shilly-shally 
system,  make  a  bold  stroke  for  a  wife, 
and  win  all,  or  lose  ail,  ere  the  sun 
should  have  attained  his  meridian. 

As  Paul  moved  rapidly  along  his 
road,  with  a  fine  bracing  wind  blow- 
ing freshly  against  him,  every  object 
on  which  his  eye  rested  seemed  fiush 
of  grace  and  cheerfulness.  The  dull 
square  fore-court  of  Catherine- Hall 
appeared  a  model  of  architectural  ele- 
gance; and  even  the  formal  outline 
of  the  Hogmagogs  exhibited  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  picturesque.  How 
diflferent  from  the  preceding  day, 
when  the  same  sun,  which  now  lent 
lifb  and  splendour  and  beauty  to  all 
things,  looked  as  though  it  shone  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mock  the 
dirty  and  forloru  vagrant ! 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
smart  walking  Paul  drew  near  the 
village,  and,  turning  down  the  well- 
known  lane,  soon  reached  the  Dick- 
sons'  cottage.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  his  courage  began  to  fail  him. 
Suppose,  instead  of  accepting  his 
ofibrs,  Sophia  should  make  him  the 
subject  of  her  ridicule  I  But  no ; 
she  would  not,  could  not  do  so  ;  for 
she  was  all  melting  softness,  and 
therefore  far  more  likely — so  hope 
whispered  in  Paul's  car — to  sympa- 
thize with,  than  to  laugh  at  him. 

This  last  encouraging  reflection  de- 
cided him«  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
the  maid-servatit  who  opened  it,  and 
seemed  as  if  she  had  anticipated  his 
'  Tisit,  informed  him,  with  a  significant 
simper,  that  her  young  mistress  was 
in  the  kitchen-garden.     Thither  ac- 
cordingly he  renaired ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant stands  in  the  divine  presence  of 
Sophia.     How  charming  she  looked, 
with  her  light  morning-gown  fitting 
close  to  her  taper-waist,  the  single 
white  rose  in  her  hair,  and  the  glow 
of  health  blushing  on  her  damask 
cheek !    The  moment  she  beheld  her 
visiter,  she  hurried  forwardi  and  smi- 
linfijr  held  out  her  hand.     Ah,  that 
snuie^tbat  irresistible  smile  1     It  has 
^peUed  aU  Paul's  donhta.    No  more 


timidity,  no  more  embarrassment ;  be 
can  now  endure  to  treat  his  yesterday's 
adventure  as  a  good  joke,  and  even 
sympathize  with  the  visible,  though 
subdued  merriment  of  his  coropaniou. 

And  thus  the  interesting  couple, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, converse  in  the  most  sportive 
and  familiar  manner,  till,  suddenly 
inspired  by  a  strange  courage,  Paul, 
Just  as  Sophia  is  halting  in  the  cen- 
tral walk,  seizes  her  lily  hand,— and 
there,  in  that  sylvan  and  secluded 
spot,  with  a  row  of  potatoes  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  of  cabbages  and  such- 
like sentimental  vegetables  on  the 
other,  pours  forth  the  cherished  se- 
cret of  his  heart.  The  lady  stared, 
sighed,  blushed,  professed  the  utmo&t 
degree  of  amazonicnt,  and  then  fal- 
tering out,  "  I  must  speak  to  Ma," 
Tanishcd  from  her  lover's  side,  lea- 
ving him  in  a  state  of  miud  which — 
to  quote  the  eloquent  language  of 
George  Robins*s  advertisements — 
*'  may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed.*' 

Luckily,  however,  he  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense  ;  for  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  venerable  mother  of  his 
Sopliia  made  her  appearance,  and  ob- 
serving that  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  delaying  explanation  when 
the  happiness  of  her  "  darling  cliild** 
was  at  stakcf,  came  at  once  to  the 
point,  in  a  matter-of-fact,  business-like 
style,  that  somewhat  disconcerted  the 
impassioned  suitor,  wlio,  however,  re- 
plied frankly  and  readily  to  all  her 
questions  touching  his  "  prospects," 
and  so  forth,  and  even  felt  grateful, 
when  his  first  surprise  was  over,  for 
the  warm  interest  she  took  in  one  so 
dear  to  his  heart.  Satisfied  with  his 
answers,  the  kind-hearted  old  lady 
nnhesitatingly  gave  her  consent  to 
the  match,  which,  after  some  graceful 
demurrings  on  Sophia's  part,  it  was 
arranged  should  take  place  that  day 
week,  as  term  would  then  be  ended, 
and  Paul  would  have  tho  long  three 
months*  vacation  before  him  for  a 
honeymoon. 

Accordingly,  on  the  appointed  day 
—all  the  requisite  legal  preliminaries 
having  been  dulv  settled — Paul,  who 
had  previously  mtroduced  Sophia  to 
his  friend  Powls,  was  married  by  him 
in  the  village  church,  which  stood 
mosl  C0Tk^eiiieii\l^  a.  few  yards  from  . 
lAitft  co\ta^.  '^VL'ft  t^swmwK^  -vr^Ts^o&XA 
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be;  but  when  U  wa«  ended,  a  cold 
collation  soon  restored  all  parties  to 
their  usual  cheerfulness  ;  and  nothing 
could  possibly  exceed  the  exhilaration 
of  the  bridegroom's  spirits  when,  hav- 
ing bade  adieu  to  Powis,  he  found 
himself  whirling  along,  as  fast  as  four 
post-horses  could  carry  him,  on  the 
road  to  Lowes  toff,  with  his  wife  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  his  mother-in-law 
uu  the  other. 

On  his  return,  after  a  fortuiglit^s 
pleasuring,  to  a  small,  ready- furnished 
bouse,  which  he  had  secured  at  (Cam- 
bridge, Paul's  Fenstanton  friend  called 
over  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  found  him 
quite  an  altered  man.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  grave  and  reserved  in  man- 
ner. He  was  now  become  as  playful 
as  a  kitten.  Then,  too,  he  was  so  aflec- 
tionatc — so  iiiexpresstibly  endearing  in 
his  ways!  If  for  an  instant  his  Sophia 
quitted  the  room,  minutes  were  hours 
till  she  returned;  and  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  though  it  were  only  to 
ask  her  if  she  would  take  a  ^lice 
more  mutton,  or  another  glass  of  wine, 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  as  sweet  as 
barlef-sugar.  Never  since  the  Fall 
was  there  witnessed  such  domestic  fe- 
licity. Adam  in  Paradise,  ere  Eve  had 
yet  set  an  example  of  insubordination, 
was  Paal's  only  prototype. 

So  passed  the  auspicious  month  of 
the  honeymoon,  during  which  period 
our  Benedick,  like  the  shepherd  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  kept  piping 
and  chirping  away  *'  as  though  he 


should  never  grow  old."  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  however,  hit 
"  angel  wife,"  whose  love  of  innocent 
gaiety  was  at  least  as  remarkable  as 
her  grace  and  beauty  and  sensibility^ 
began  delicately  to  intimate  her  wish 
for  a  change  of  scene,  if  only,  as  she 
observed,  to  give  a  new  zest  to  the 
pleasures  of  home  when  they  should 
return  to  it  after  a  brief  absence.  PauU 
who  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  dislike  to 
locomotion,  would  far  rather  have  con- 
tinued in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Camp 
brldge ;  but  Sophia  was  so  pressing  $ 
she  had  such  an  arcb,  coaxing  manner 
with  her ;  and  was,  besides,  so  dot- 
ingly  fond  of  him,  that  he  felt  it  wu 
impossible  to  deny  her  any  thing. 

Accordingly  the  happy  couple,  ac- 
companied by  their  venerable  kinswo- 
man, set  out  on  a  trip  to  London,  where 
they  put  up  at  an  expensive  West-end 
hotel ;  and  after  seeing  all  that  was  to 
be  seen,  spending  large  sums  of  mo* 
ney,  and  living  in  a  constant  state  of 
bustle  from  morning  till  night,  re- 
turned home,  infinitely  to  Paul's  dek> 
light,  who  felt  persuaded  tbait,  now  tho 
autumnal  evenings  were  approaching, 
bis  wife  would  give  up  all  further  idea 
of  quitting  Cambridge,  and  settle  down 
into  a  quiet,  staid,  affectionate,  fire- 
side companion — a  matter  about  which 
he  was  the  more  anxious,  as  the  vaca- 
tion would  terminate  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  it  was  his  intentioB  to  rerame 
his  college  studies.. 


Chaptce  VII. 


Gentle  reader,  tlie  scene  is  now 
about  to  change  I  Alas  that  it  should 
be  so!  but  tliis  is  a  rough,  bleak  world, 
exposed  constantly  to  the  malign  in- 
fluences of  storm  and  cloud  ;  and  love 
is  the  most  delicate  plant  that  springs 
up  from  its  rugged  soil.  At  the  expi- 
ratiun  of  his  second  month,  when  the 
novelty  of  his  situation  had  in  a  de- 
gree subsided,  Paul  somehow  or  other 
felt  himself  not  quite  so  comfortable  as 
he  had  been.  His  darling  Sophia,  so 
far  from  sobering  down  to  the  staid, 
peaeeM  housewife  that  he  had  so  con- 
fidently calculated  on,  and  esteeming 
it  the  pride  of  her  life  to  administer 
to  the  domestic  comforts  of  her  hus- 
band, was  incessantly  importuning 
him  to  quit  that  **  bum-drum  Cam- 
biidge,"  and  take  up  his  abode  in  one 


of  the  fashionable  squares  of  the  me- 
tropolis. She  had  no  notion,  she  said, 
of  being  moped  to  death  in  a  stupid 
country  town  ;  where  there  were  no 
parks — nor  theatres — nor  balls — nor 
exhibitions  —  and  where  she  knew 
scarcely  a  single  soul.  It  might  be 
all  very  well  for  those  who  liked  the 
sort  of  thing,  to  take  long  dull  walks, 
and  go  poring  over  a  parcel  of  musty 
books ;  but  she  had  no  relish  for 
such  a  common-place  mode  of  life; 
her  nature  required  the  exdtement  of 
novelty ;  and  if  she  remained  much 
longer  where  she  then  was,  she  felt  it 
wotdd  be  her  death. 

When  Ptiul  first  heard  his  wife  de- 
clare these  wntimwkl*,  Vvft  ^AAVumA. 
asifhcUadbccnAM*.-    N^^^^m*'^ 
same  8op\^9  \it  ^tSi«&.\Ba»^>  ^^ 
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but  eight  short  weeks  before  had  seem-  who  was  clasped  in  his  mother*8  arms. 

ed  wholly  devoted  to  the  simple  and  *'  Sophia — Mrs  Pimpernel,  I  mean — 

unsophisticated  pleasures  of  domestic  can  you  explain  this  most  extraordi- 

retirement;  whose  tastes  were  so  re-  nary  circumstance?'* 

fined ;  whose  nature  was  so  amiable  ''  Explain !  **  replied  her  venerable 

and  artless ;    who  had  derived  buch  parent,  with  a  terseness  very  uncom- 

enjoyment  from  his  conversation ;  and  mon  in  age,  ''  Lord  bless  us,  what  is 

appeared  so  every  way  qualified  to  ap-  there  to  explain  ?     Tliis  is  my  grand- 

preciate  him  ?     Fain  would  he  have  son,  and  a  sweet  child  he  is,  L»n*t  he  ? 

persuaded  himself  that  this  heretofore  Here,  Tommy,  go  aud  kiss  your  new 

paragon  ^f  perfection  was  still  un-  Pal*' 

changed,  and  that  he  had  misinterpre-  ''  Take  it  away  !  *  vociferated  the 
ted  tlie  tendency  of  her  remarks  ;  but  indignant  and  astoui>hed  Paul,  bLiek- 
the  sad  truth  was  made  but  too  appa-  ing  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  apart- 
rent,  when,  in  reply  to  some  obscrva-  ment ;  *^  I  know  nothing  of  it — 1*11 
tions  he  had  once  hastily  let  drop  re-  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — it's  none 
specting  the  increasing  predilection  of  of  mine ;"  aud  so  saying,  he  caught  up 
ms  mother-in-law  for  strong  watem,  his  hat,  and  flung  out  of  the  iiousi*, 
hb  wife,  as  the  saying  is,  <'  took  him  banging  all  the  doors  after  liim  with 
up  short,**  and  reminded  him  of  his  the  fury  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  v«iien 
own  adventure  in  the  stocks.  insulted  by  his  host  the  Antiquary. 

When  once  a  hasty  word  has  passed  When  he  returned  at  a  late  hour, 
between  man  and  wile,  it  is  surprising  he  found  his  wife  seated  with  her  mo- 
how  soon  the  breach  widens  between  ther  at  supper,  and  looking  as  conipu- 
them.  From  having  been  otie  and  sed  as  if  notliing  had  liappencd.  NDt 
indivisible,  they  become  Uco  and  dis-  a  word  was  spokcu  during  the  meal, 
sociated.  Sophia  was  naturally  hot-  except  by  Tommy,  who  talked  and 
tempered,  and  having  once  passed  the  lauglied  away  with  his  little  mouth 
Rubicon,  pursued  her  onward  course  full,  in  a  way  which,  considering  his 
witliout  the  slightest  regard  to  conse-  near  affinity  to  him,  ought  to  have 
quences.  She  no  longer  took  country  made  Paul's  lungs  *'  crow  like  chun- 
strolls  with  her  husband ;  no  longer  ticlcer.**  But  tliat  aggrieved  Benc- 
sang  to  him  on  the  piano  ;  or  charmed  dick  was  in  no  mood  to  relish  his  art- 
him  with  her  melodious  recitation  of  less  and  mercurial  prattle.  Ho  si;t, 
sentfmental  poesy  ;  but  sulked  from  with  an  awful  scowl  on  his  brow,  ab- 
morning  till  night,  like  a  disappointed  sorbed  in  thoughts  too  deep,  and,  it  is 
thoughtless  coquette  as  she  was ;  and  to  be  feared,  too  malignant  for  utter- 
even  went  so  far,  on  one  memorable  ance  ;  and,  long  at^er  the  rebt  of  the 
occasion,  as  to  tell  Paul,  without  re-  family  had  retired  for  tho  night,  was 
serve  or  circumlocution,  that  if  he  did  heard  pacing  up  and  down  tiio  room 
not  shortly  quit  Cambridge,  where  with  the  hurried  strides  of  a  caged 
she  was  wasting  away  by  inches,  and  tiger. 

take  up  his  residence  in  London,  as  a  Early  the  next  morning  the  aged 

man  of  his  means  should  do,  she  would  parent  of  his  <<  angel  wife"  set  out  on 

plague  his  life  out;  asking,  at  the  same  a  journey  to  London.     Paul  was  now 

time,  what  else  he  supposed  she  mar-  lett  alone  with  Sophia,  but  his  situa- 

riod  him  for  I                                    •  tion  was  little  improved  thereby  ;  for 

One  day,  on  his  return  home  from  she  never  eeased  subjecting  him  to  a 
avisit  to  his  sympathizing  friend  Po  wis,  thou -and  petty  annoyances;  taunting 
Paul  saw  his  wife  busily  engaged  in  him  with  his  seliishness  and  stinginess ; 
writing  letters  to  London ;  and  about  and — severest  cut  of  all — contrasting 
a  week  afterwards,  the  driver  of  the  his  conduct  with  that  of  the  late  la- 
Cambridge  Telegraph  deposited  in  the  mented  Captain   Dickson,  who,  she 
drawing-room  a  boy  about  seven  years  said,  would  not  have  hesitated  an  in- 
of  iige^  a  strapping,  broad-faced  lad,  stant  in  taking  her  a  house  in  town, 
with  a  prodigious  play  of  lungs,  and  but  even  been  glad  of  the  opportunity 
an  eye  full  of  mischief,  who  had  been  of  thus  showing  the  ardour  of  his  ai- 
consigpied  to  the  coachman's  special  feetion  for  her.     In  vain  the  ill-star- 
custody  by  the  proprietor  of  a  board-  red  victim  of  <'  love  at  first  sight**  re- 
lag-school  at  Hammersmith.  polled  these  taunts  with  all  the  indig- 
*'My  God,  wiiat*s  this  ?"  exclaimed    na\\otv  \\©  eovA^  viw»\ftT  \  vcv  -^^vlu  swore 
Paul,  staring  grimly  at  the  urchin,    w\l\k  an  o'A.\V\VX\^v\\*5v;Q\^A\^^xaa&\w 
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of  hit  own  actionsy  and  pursue  his  own  though  I've  no  doubt  he's  far  happier 
Goorse  of  study  and  retirement  just  as  where  he  is.*'     At  these  words  Mrs 
he  pleased;  his  wife*s  dogged  perse-  Pimpernel  made  preparations  for  burst- 
▼erance  was  too  much  for  him ;  and  ing  iuto  a  hysterical  flood  of  tears, 
a  shuddering  apprehension  would  at  with  a  view  to  melt  her  husband's  iron 
times  cross  his  mind  that,  after  all,  he  heart.  She  was  soon,  however,  divert- 
■bould  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  ed  from  her  sentimental  purpose  by 
darling  studies — now  become  his  only  his  addressing  her   with   a  spiteful, 
solace — forego  all  thoughts  of  the  Se-  malignant  laugh,  as  follows : — «  Pray, 
nior  Wranglership ;  and  take  up  his  madam,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
residence  in  the  metropolis.  inform  mo  how  many  more  of  theso 
Such  was  PauKs  distracted  state  of  valuable  conyignments   I  am  to  ex- 
mind  when   his  esteemed  mother- in-  pect  ?  There  are  two  London  coaches 
law  returned  from  her  visit  to  Lon-  will  stop  at  the  £agle-and- Child  to- 
don  ;   but,  alas,  not  alone ! — for  she  morrow  uight.   Am  1  to  expect  a  babe 
was  accompanied  by  a  laughing  dark-  by  each  ?    Will  the  darlings  come  iu- 
eyed  girl  about  live  or  six  years  of  side  or  outside,  madam?** 
age,  wiio  no  sooner  entered  the  apart-        "  Perhaps  they  may  come  in  the 
ment    than,  quitting  grandm<imma*s  boot,'*  replied  Sophia,  giving  eager 
side,  slie  flew  off  to  Mrs  Pimpernel,  vent  to  one  of  those  arch  sallies  that 
with  all  the  fond  enthusiasm  of  child-  had  once  so  fascinated  her  husband  ; 
hood.  upon  which  his  mother-in-law  set  up  a 
"  What,  another  1**  exclaimed  Paul,  brisk  shout,  which  was  chorussed  by 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  two  children,  and  Paul  had  no- 
and  his  lips  quivering  with  passion,  thing  left  for  it  but  to  beat  an  expedi- 
**  By  God,  madam,  this  is  infamous  !  tious  retreat. 

But  ril  stand  it  no  longer.     Til  have         From  this  time  forward  he  was  as 
a  separate  maintenance — 1*11  sue  for  a  miserable  as  the  veriest  hypochondriac 
divorce — I'll  expose  the  whole  affair  could  reasonably  desire  to  be.     The 
to  the  world — FH** —  children,  in  particular,  were  a  perfect 
"  Hoity-toity  !**  said  grandmamma,  torment  to  him.     They  entered  that 
**  what  a  fuss  the  man  makes  about  a  sanctum  sanctorum  (his  study),  when 
trifle!     W^hy,  you  should  !)e  proud  of  he  was  absent,  dogs'-eared  his  books, 
such  flne  children,  instead  of" —  purloined    his    mathematical    instru- 
**  Pray,  madam,**  interrupted  Paul,  ments,  and  istrewed  his  papers  in  in- 
addressing  his  wife,  **  why  didn't  you  extricablc  confusion  about  the  floor, 
'tell  me  you  were  plagued  with  these  On  one  occasion  they  even  went  so  far 
infernal  incumbrances  before  you  mar-  as  to  tear  half  the  leaves  out  of  bis 
ried  me?**  "  Wood's  Algebra,*'  on  which  he  had 
**  Because  it  did  not  suit  my  pur-  been  entering  some  valuable  marginal 
pose,*' replied  Sophia,  quietly,  and  with  notes — the  boy,  in  order  to  mace  a 
remarkable  candour ;  for,  as  her  hus-  tail  for  his  kite,  and  the  girl,  to  curl 
band  had  observed  to  Powis,  during  her  doll's  hair  with.  If  their  outraged 
bb  courtship, she  was  singularly  frank  stepfather  ever   viutured  to  correct 
in  her  nature.  them  for  these  enorniitii'S,  he  was  sure 
*'  I  dare  say  not,"  he  replied  with  a  to  bring  the  whole  house  in  thunder 
malicious  sneer ;   **  it  whs  necessary  about  his  ears,  infinitely  to  the  alarm 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  of  the  old  maid  next  door,  who  had 
wray  until  you  had  hooked  a  second  Ion;?  since  made  up  her  mind  that 
husband."  Paul  was  a  miracle  of  brutality;  and 
"  For  shame,    Mr  P.,**   said   his  the  scene  would  be  wound  up  by  So- 
motber-in-law, '*  Ine^er  heard  of  such  phia*s  going  off  in  hysterics,  to  the 
behaviour  in  all  ray  born  days  I     But  imminent  peril  of  her  husband,  should 
you  haven't  a  spark  of  feeling.   I  don't  he  venture  within  sweep  of  her  arm. 
wonder  at  the  dear  children   being         Under  these  circumstances,  Paul's 
quite  frightened  in  your  presence."  only  consolation  consisted  in   corre- 
**  You*re  a  monster,"  rejoined  So-  spending  with  his  old  friend  Powis, 

Shia,  *'  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  ever  who  was  now  passing  a  few  weeks  at 

ad  any  thing  to  say  to  you.     Ah,  if  the  sea-port  of  Cromer.     His  letters^ 

poor,  dear  Captain  Dickson  were  alive  as  might  be  au\\(iv^vA£^«  ^N^\^<(y«^ 

at  this  moment  I"  with  spleen  axi^\>\V\A^Ti\e^.    '^TV>LVDJiR, 

"  /  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  be  was,  to  inform  \i\u\  ot  \W  \xv.vTi^vi<J\^^  ^^v 


^xr  «/«»w«w 


waj  less  beautiful  and  excellent 
lat  which  we  sacrifice  to  it. 

30. 
human  heart  is  made  for  love  as 
isehold  hearth  for  fire ;  and  for 
s  the  household  lamp  for  light. 

31. 
ven  and  hell  are  mixed  together 
e  up  this  worlds  as  light  and  dark- 
•  compose  the  morning  twilight. 

32. 
Irish  that  others  should  learn  by 
periencc  is  sometimes  as  idle  as 
k  that  we  can  cat  and  they  be 
But  when  we  find  that  we  have 
son,  it  is  doubtless  mercy  to  warn 
.gainst  the  dish. 

83. 
the  sad  infernal  rivers  flow  from 
ins  in  this  upper  world. 

34. 
who  conceived  the  images  of 
ind  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  the 
is,  must  have  felt  those  miseries 
self  before  he  transferred  them 


KfltU     K» 


«>iJS 


;r  names. 


35. 


erstition  moulds  nature  into  an 
ipy  semblance  of  the  superna- 
and  then  bows  down  to  the  work 
>wn  hands. 

36. 
rudest  granite  block  is  the  first 
and  blind  attempt  at  sculpture, 
same  plastic  force  which,  work- 
last  by  the  hands  of  man,  shaped 
lympic  Jove,  and  the  Venus  of 

37. 
ctical  life  does  all  for  a  purpose, 
is  precisely  in  a  reasonable  ulti- 
mrpose  that  it  is  most  likely  to 
nting. 

38. 
;  spontaneous  life  of  emotion  and 
lation  ends  in  powerlessness  and 
less,  and  mere  slavery  to  out- 
impressions,  unless  its  free  move- 
be  not  indeed  suppressed,  but 
Lted  towards  distinct  ends. 

39. 
ly,  customary  life  is  a  dark  and 
abode  for  man  ;  and  unless  he 
opens  the  door  and  windows,  and 
out  into  a  freer  world  beyond, 
ust  and  cobwebs  soon  thicken 
3very  entrance  of  light ;  and  in 
srfect  gloom  he  forgets  that  bc- 
and  above  there  is  an  open  air. 

40. 
who  is  satisfied  with  existence  so 
.•  XLIU,  NO.  ccixix. 


long  as  it  shines  brightly,  forgets  that 
snuffing  the  candle  will  not  prevent  it 
from  burning  to  the  socket. 

41. 
Men  narrow  their  views  in  order  to 
see  more  distinctly,  as  they  go  to  the 
bottom  of  a  well  to  see  the  stars  at  noon. 
But  it  is  a  poor  exchange  to  give  sun- 
light for  starlight. 

42. 
There  are  characters  so  utterly  and 
so  unconsciously  false  and  hollow,  that 
they  seem  like  casts  or  impressions  of 
men,  similar  to  those  figures  of  fossil 
shells  in  rock,  where  there  is  no  rem- 
nant of  the  shell  itself, — rather  than 
real  men,  however  mutilated  and  dwarf- 
ed. And  some  such  are  plausible,  full- 
blown spectacles,  on  whom  daylight 
and  general  opinion  shine  flatteringly ; 
while  there  shall  be  some  crabbed,  im- 
couth,  unhappy  fragment  of  genuine 
human  life  tliat  the  whole  universe 
scowls  on,  yet  in  tnith  far  worthier 
than  the  gaudy  image  which  over- 
shadows and  scorns  it.  The  one  is 
but  a  glaring  figure  in  nature's  magic 
lantern ;  the  other  one  of  her  mis- 
shapen,  disinherited  children. 

43. 

Could  we  imagine  a  complete  devirs 
world  a  worid  of  lies,  quacks  would  in 
it  be  the  only  professors,  and  proof  of 
entire  igpiorance  and  incapacity  would 
be  the  only  requisite  for  obtaining  all 
degrees  and  diplomas.  Yet  so  much  is 
there  akin  to  this  in  our  actual  world, 
that  many  among  us  would  sigh  for 
such  a  state  of  things  as  for  a  millenium^ 
a  golden  age — an  ago  in  which  all  li- 
terature would  be  puffs,  all  discourse 
compliments  and  rhetoric ;  and  he  who 
wished  most  earnestly  to  pass  for  a 
great  man,  without  being  one,  would 
be  at  once  acknowledged  worthiest  of 
the  honour. 

44. 

An  excess  of  excitement  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  enthusiasm  may  easily 
characterise  the  same  period. 

45. 

Enthusiasm  is  grave,  inward,  self- 
controlled  ;  mere  excitement  outward, 
fantastic,  hysterical,  and  passing  in  a 
moment  from  tears  to  laughter. 

46. 

An  age  ofeager,  random  movement 
keeps  turning  the  windmill  round  and 
round,  in  hopes  to  grind  the  faster, 
forgetting  that  the  wind  blows  from 
but  one  point  at  one  time« 
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AccoEDiNa  to  some  authoritiefl>  a 
mighty  change  has  lately  taken  place, 
not  only  in  our  external  condition,  and 
the  arts  which  minister  to  our  wants, 
but  also  in  our  character  and  capabili- 
ties. For  six  thousand  years,  it  ap- 
pears, we  were  chained  and  in  dark- 
ness: we.  are  now  enlightened  and 
unfettered ;    individual   and  national 

Serfection  are  deemed  to  be  nigh  at 
and,  and  quite  attainable,  and  even 
those  who  are  least  advanced  in  our 
onward  course,  conceive  themselves 
already  entitled  to  despise  the  greatest 
names  of  the  days  that  are  behind  us. 
Were  this  misconception  confined  to 
theory,  it  might  be  simply  amusing; 
but  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
speak  of  Burke  with  compassion,  and 
to  make  allowancerfor  Lord  Somers ; 
and  when  we  see  men  daily  wander- 
ing, through  sheer  ignorance,  from  the 
best  settled  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  useful  to  show,  by 
reference  to  history,  that  the  new  and 
brilliant  discoveries  which  make  the 
men  of  the  Movement  so  glorious  in 
their  own  eyes,  are  nothing  more  than 
a  dull  reiteration  of  the  exploded 
blunders  and  the  state  expedients  of 
faction :  a  more  developement  of  the 
same  passions  which  have  been  at  work 
rver  since  politics  first  became  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  discussion. 

We  find  this fancif  of  ^'enlighten- 
ment" and  *' progression"  (a  mere  il- 
lustrative metaphor  at  best)  commonly 
alluded  to  as  a  substantive jfac/  of  po- 
sitive and  undoubted  certainty.  We 
even  find  it  adopted  in  official  docu- 
ments, by  dull  and  unimaginative  mi- 
nisters  of  state.  In  a  despatch,  dated 
*'  Whitehall,  Dec.  I,  1836,"  and  ad- 
dre^ed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  London,  Lord  John  Russell 
was  pleased  to  express  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  You  may  be  assured  that  on  my 
part  also,  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour 
to  co-operate  in  the  advancement  of  an 
institution  destined  to  confer  the  dis- 
tinctions justly  due  to  proficiency  in 
literature,  science,  or  art,  without  im- 

Josing  a  test  of  religious  opinions,  or 
inding  by  the  fitters  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury ths  talent  and  merit  of  the  present 

enlightened  ooe/'— Seo  IVmef,  Dec. 
13,  1630. 


From  this  sickly  sneer  at  the  ecu* 
tury  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  sii 
Taylor  and  Barrow,  of  Clarendon, 
Newton,  Locke,  and  Somers  I — from 
thb  stupid  impertinence,  let  us  turn 
to  a  writer  who  at  least  expresses  with 
talent  and  animation  the  current  opi- 
nions of  hb  party  : — 

*'  A  modem  boarding-school  miss 
oould  tell  the  most  learned  professor 
of  Anne's  reign  some  things  in  geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  and  chemistry, 
which  would  surprise  him.  The 
science  of  government  is  an  experi- 
mental science,  and  therefore  it  is, 
like  all  other  experimental  sciences, 
a  progressive  science.  •  •  •  « 
Society,  we  believe,  is  constantly  ad- 
Yancing  in  knowledge.  The  tail  is 
now  where  the  head  was  some  genera- 
tions ago." — Edinburgh  Review,  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  535. 

Society  is  advancing,  no  doubt,  in 
acquaintance  with  physical  facts,  and 
in  power  over  material  nature.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  more  facts 
are  known,  but  whether  more  real 
wisdom, — a  quality  not  depending 
npon  the  mere  accumulation  of  cer- 
tainties— is  incorporated  with  the 
characters  of  men,  and  influences  their 
actions : — not  whether  a  young  lady 
could  point  out  to  Swift,  or  to  Addi- 
son the  locality  of  Boothia  Felix  (or 
Boothia  Petrtea),  but  whether  she  is 
without  levity  and  caprice,  and  whether 
she  is  wiser  and  better  than  her  an- 
cestors. In  some  respects  we  are  dis- 
tinctly gaining  ground.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  see  that  some  old  vices 
are  discarded,  that  some  new  and  cre- 
ditable tastes  prevail,  and  that  society 
is  really  undergoing  improvement  by 
the  prevalence  of  education,  which,  if 
conducted  on  true  principles,  may  do 
much  to  counteract  the  evils  peculiar 
to  the  new  social  condition  which  has 
arisen  in  modem  times.  But  educa- 
tion cannot  change  our  nature.  It 
may,  indeed,  bring  our  powers  into 
play  ;  but  wo  are  born  with  the  same 
limited  faculties  as  our  forefathers, 
and  the  same  proneness  to  error. 

Command  over  matter  adds  little  to 
intellectual  discernment  or  to  moral 
worth.  A  man  may  travel  by  the  rail- 
road, and  wear  the  finest  cloth ;  and 
yet^  «A  ^\)^  Vk  bia  grandfather,  whQ 
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jogged  along  on  his  hack,  in  a  frieze 
coat.  We  cannot  perceive  that  go* 
vernment  has  heen  studied  in  the  calm 
spirit  of  scientific  enquiry,  or  that  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  science  at  all, 
hj  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
public  life.  Philosophers  may  trace 
principles,  and  establish  conclusions* 
But  who  can  quell  the  strife  of  opi- 
nions,— who  can  fix  or  methodize  the 
fleeting  passions  of  man  ?  Accordingly! 
wo  shall  find  that  parties  have  been 
content  to  revolve  in  a  cycle — a  recur- 
ring series — of  political  movements. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  Horace 
Walpole's  account  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary warfare  of  the  last  century,  traits 
and  expressions  which  would  not  be 
misplaced  in  letters  of  our  own  time. 

"  The  Opposition,  who  invent  every 
method  of  killing  Sir  Robert,  intend 
to  make  us  sit  on  Saturdays  ;  but  how 
mean  and  dirty  is  it;  how  scandalous? 
when  they  cannot  ruin  him  by  the 
least  plausible  means,  to  murder  him 
by  denying  him  air  and  exercise.'* — 
Horace  Walpole^s  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  vol.  1.  p.  56. 

But  this  brutal  conduct,  it  will  be 
said,  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  times : 
no  such  idea  could  be  harboured  by 
any  one  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here  then  is  tlie  language  of  a  lead- 
ing Whig  paper  in  1835.  **  It  is  gra- 
tifving  to  observe  that  we  are  gradu- 
ally killing  Sir  Robert  1" 

Again.     "  is   another;    no 

man  would  trust  him  in  a  wager,  un- 
less he  stakes ;  and  yet  he  is  trusted 
by  a  whole  borough  with  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties. " — Ibid,  66. 

Such  a  fact  would  not  now  be  deem- 
ed worthy  of  remark. 

The  following  is  recommended  to 
Lord  Brougham's  especial  digestion. 

**  There  is  not  only  no  present  pro- 
spect of  any  further  alterations ;  but, 
if  there  were,  none  that  will  give  that 
person  any  interest.  He  really  has 
lost  himself  so  much,  that  it  will  be 
long  before  he  can  recover  credit 
enough  to  do  any  body  any  service. 
His  childish  and  troublesome  beha- 
viour, particularly  lately,  has  set  him 
in  the  lowest  light  imaginable.*'  Ibid, 
149. 

The  next  may  afford  an  useful  hint 
to  our  patriotic  townsmen,  when 
they  order  the  Attorney- General's 
portrait.  *'  I  would  have  him  drawn 
Kke  Edward  V.,  with  the  coronet  hang^ 
it^iwrAMA^tf/'^^VoL  ill.  p.  19, 


The  next  might  have  been  written 
in  April,  1835. 

"  Next  week  Sir  Robert  resigrns-^i 
never  was  fallen  Minister  so  follow- 
ed."— Vol.  i.  p.  94. 

"  Sir  Robertas  health  is  now  drunk 
at  all  the  clubs  in  the  city.  There 
they  are  for  making  him  a  duke,  and 
placed  again  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
suTjr^Ibid.  p.  276- 

But  to  return  to  our  reviewer. 

"  An  aged  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Peacham  was  accused  of  treason 
on  account  of  some  passages  of  a  ser- 
mon which  was  found  in  his  study. 
*  *  This  wretched  old  man  was  put 
to  the  rack,  and,  while  undergoing  tho 
horrible  infliction,  was  examined  by 
Bacon.  •  •  •  •  •  Mr  Montague  tells 
us.  most  truly,  that  we  ought  not  to 
try  the  men  of  one  age  by  the  st^d- 
ard  of  another.  •  •  •  But  Bacon  was 
here  distinctly  behind  his  age,  •  •  • 
Bacon  far  behind  his  age  !  Bacon  far 
behind  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  Bacon 
clinging  to  exploded  abuses  I  Bacon 
withstanding  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment! Bacon  struggling  to  push 
back  the  human  mind!  The  words 
seem  strange.  They  sound  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms." — Edin,  Rev. 
vol.  Ixv.  p.  35. 

So  that  Bacon's  conduct  was  wrong* 
only  as  tested  by  the  public  opinion  of 
his  age!  As  if  God  had  given  no 
commandments,  or  man  had  framed 
no  laws — as  if  there  were  no  moral 
sense  within,  causing  us  to  loathe  and 
to  shudder  at  such  detestable  and  hi- 
deous cruelty  I  A  dunce  lately  de- 
fined conspiracy  as  "  an  agreement 
among  men  to  do  in  concert  that 
which  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  do 
separately."  The  reviewer  seems  to 
think  the  converse  tnie,  and  to  hold 
that  it  is  excusable  for  the  men  of  any 
class,  or  of  any  age,  to  do  in  concert 
that  which  none  of  them  can  singly 
do  without  disgrace.  What !  do  the 
eternal  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality depend  on  time,  or  place,  or 
public  opinion?  This  mischievous 
dogma  reappears  in  the  following  pa- 
ragraph. 

**  That  Walpole  practised  corrup- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  is,  we  think,  in- 
disputable. But  whether  he  deserved 
all  the  invectives  which  have  been  ut- 
tered against  him  on  that  account  may 
be  questioned.  No  man  ought  to  hi 
severely  cetvaute^  i«t  wnX  \s^\Si^  \i»^ 
yond  Yua  ag^  Va  VuiVoft*  ^  ^  *  '\>q« 
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publicity  which  has  of  late  years  been  Commons.     The  burden  falls  off  his 

given  to  Parliamentary  proceedings,  shoulders  in  that  magical  atmosphere, 

has  raised  the  standard  of  morality  and  he  stands  erect  again,  propped  by 

among  public  men.      The  power  of  the  report  of  his  ally  the  Agitator, 

public  opinion  is  so  great,  that  even  The  blackamoor  leaps  out  of  the  tub 

before  the  reform  of  the  representa-  an  Albino. 

tion,  a  faint  suspicion  that  a  Minister  But  that  purity  of  public  character 
had  given  pecuniary  gratifications  to  was  fully  appreciated  before  Walpole's 
members  of  Parliament  in  return  for  time  appears  from  the  following  por- 
their  votes,  would  have  been  enough  traitures  of  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
to  ruin  him." — Ibid,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  phin,  and  of  Lord  Halifax,  drawn  by 
242.  the  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
'*  JSoen  before  the  reform  of  the  re-  borough,  whose  correspondence  has 
presentation  I"  We  say,  even  since  lately  been  published.  How  far  the 
tho  reform  of  the  representation,  and  delineation  is  accurate  or  impartial  it 
onli/  since  that  reform,  we  have  heard  is  not  here  important  to  enquire :  they 
rumeurs  which  might  make  Walpole  prove,  at  least,  that  integrity  was  a 
almost  deem  his  time  was  come  again,  ground  of  praise,  and  corruption  a 
Who  will  unfold  the  mysterious  ope-  topic  of  attack,  and  they  show  that  the 
rations  by  which  so  many  railways  reviewer  has  mistaken  the  prevailing 
and  joint  stock  companies  have  of  late  theoretical  standard  of  public  morals, 
obtained  preference,  and  been  digni-  **  He  (Godolphin)  was  a  man  of  few 
fied  with  legislative  sanction  ?  words,  but  of  a  remarkable  thoughtful- 
It  appears  from  the  letters  to  Mann,  ness  and  sedateness  of  temper ;  of 
that  the  judicial  conduct  of  the  House  great  application  to  business,  and  of 
of  Commons  in  the  last  century  was  such  despatch  in  it,  as  to  give  pleasure 
by  no  means  exemplary.  to  those  who  attended  him  upon  any 
*'  I  must  confess  that  to  be  sure  there  affair ;  of  wonderful  frugality  in  the 
is  not  so  bad  a  court  of  justice  in  the  public  concerns,  but  of  no  great  care- 
"world  as  a  House  of  Commons,  and  fulness  about  his  own.  He  affected 
how  hard  it  is  upon  any  man  to  have  being  useful  without  popularity  ;  and 
his  cause  tried  there."  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  above 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  pro-  his  paternal  estate,  which  he  left  at  his 
ceedings  of  the  two  first  reformed  Par-  death,  showed  that  he  had  been  indeed 
liaments  may  most  emphatically  re-  the  nation's  treasurer,  and  not  his  own, 
peat  this  observation.  Unhappy  Ips-  and  effectually  confuted  the  vile  ca- 
wich  agents,  arrested,  committed,  lumnies  of  his  enemies  and  succcs- 
examined,  remanded,  re-examined,  re-  sors.*' —  Correspondence  of  (he  Duchess 
remanded,  abused,  and  tormented —  of  JMarlboromfh,  vol.  II.  p.  1-25. 
(and  that  by  a  majority  in  which  Mr  *'  Notwithstanding  this  character  of 
Hall,  whose  late  revelations  on  the  him  (Lord  Halifax),  which  is  all  true, 
subject  of  bribery  have  been  so  edify-  he  was  thought  so  necessary  by  the 
ing,  was,  we  presume,  a  constant  vo-  Whig  party  that  they  made  him  an 
tor) — you  were  taught  to  feel  how  Earl,  gave  him  the  blue  ribbon,  made 
wicked  that  may  be  at  Ipswich,  which  him  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
ts virtue  at  Stafford,  and  how  unpar-  sury,  and  allowed  his  nepheic,  Mr 
donable  a  thing  it  is  for  Tories  to  do  Montague,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Ax- 
that  which  a  Whig,  even  though  he  chequer,  who  was  his  heir,  and  that 
be  Attorney- General,  may  do  witWbut  place  is  chifjly  designed  to  be  a  check 
remark.  on  the  Treasury,  Tliis  was  a  good 
But  as  "Government,"  to  use  tho  precedent  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
words  of  our  reviewer,  **  is  a  progres-  gave  his  son  the  same  post.  Though 
sive  science,"  our  experience  has  ena-  Mr  Montague  had  but  a  small  estate, 
bled  us  to  add  to  Horace  Walpole's  he  (Halifax)  allowed  him  to  take  out 
the  further  confession,  how  easy  it  is  of  that  vast  employment  but  L.500  a- 
for  any  man  to  have  his  cause  tried  year,  and  had  the  rest  himself." — 
there  if  he  pleases,  and  how  certainly  Ibid,  p.  156. 

may  tho  result  be  predicted.  Mr  Har-  Have  these  things  ceased  ?      Have 

vey,  bending  under  the  w^eight  of  the  we  seen  no  one  at  the  Treasury  whose 

most  deliberate  and  unfavourable  de-  civil  character  resembled  Godolphin's? 

cJsioaa  of  judges  and  benchers,  enters  Havo  wo  seen  no  Whig  earl  Urst 

fi  gommittee-room  of  tho  liouso  of  Copwovsavftxicx  ^i  ^^  '^x^^>a^  ^S;c83|} 
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trnumerary)  blue  ribbon,  and  load 
and  nephews  "with  undeserved 
meat  ?  And  did  not  Lord  Gren- 
:ho  Whig  First  Commissioner  of 
reasury  in  180G,  actually  take  to 
/'this  identical  office  of  Auditor 
\  Exchequer,  which  even  such 
:-conseienccd  men  as  Walpolo 
lalifax,  in  tlio  supposed  hey-day 
Tuption,  shrunk  from  for  very 
I?  And  this,  notwithstanding 
oble  and  disinterested  example 
L  by  Mr  Pitt  some  years  before 
lining  an  office  not  incompatible 
:ho  Premiership ! 
;re  follows  a  curious  sketch  of 

tactics  in  the  last  century,  by 
tie  and  learned  Dr  Hare.  It  can 
f  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  in 
le  quotations  we  are  about  to 

a  general  resemblance  in  moral 
€8  is  all  we  look  to,  not  being  dis- 

wholly  to  identify  any  of  our 
3  with    the  parties  of   former 

nor  to  assert  that  the  circum- 
!S  alluded  to  correspond  exactly 
subsequent  events  to  which  they 
k;  compared. 

0  judge  how  well  they  have  act- 
to  their  principles,  'tis  not  enough 
isider  their  principles  in  them- 
,  but  what  things  they  are  op- 

to,  which  I  think  are  these : — 
e  introducing  Popery  and  French 
'  from  abroad,  and  the  setting  up 
ary  power   and  persecution    at 
Now,  before  the  Revolution, 
V^higs,  who  were  shut  out  of  the 
,  and  were  generally  Whigs  on 
pie,  and  by  inheritance,  did  al- 
so far  as  I  can  see,  act  steadily 
se  principles,  and*tis  to  their  im- 
)  honour  they  struggled  so  hard 
le  Exclusion  bill,  to  the  miscar- 
of  which  we  owe  all  the  mischiefs 
ave  felt  for  more  than  twenty 
But  how  for  this   virtue  of 
was  the  effect  of  a  sour  temper, 
oves  always  to  thwart  a  court,  or 
wing  to  the  want  of  temptation, 
ay  guess  by  what  followed  after 
evolution,  which,  I  think,  shows 
their  rigid  and  inflexible   self« 
Dg  virtue  could  not  bear  the  smi- 
of  the  Court,  but  melted  away 
z  the  warm  beams,  like  the  manna 
t  Israelites.     As  long  as  men  are 
self- interest  will  have  a  mighty 
oco  ;  and  if  the  Whigs  have  es- 

1  the  faults  the  Tories  are  blembh- 
Jf,  I  suspect  'tis  tlieir  good  for- 


tune more  than  their  superior  virtue* 
or  the  power  of  better  principles- 
'Twas  their  happiness  to  be  out  of 
play  in  those  reigns,  when  the  princes 
had  such  corrupt  purposes  to  serve ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  play,  they 
were  as  errant  courtiers  as  their  prede^ 
cessors,  *Twas  their  good  fortune  to 
serve  a  prince  who  put  them  under  no 
temptation  to  favour  France,  Popery, 
or  persecutloD.  In  these  points,  there- 
fore, they  were  of  a  piece  with  their 
principles :  but  as  to  other  matters, 
which  regarded  the  balance  of  power 
between  prince  and  people,  such  as  the 
bills  before  mentioned  (the  Habeas 
Corpus,  Treason,  and  Triennial  Acts, 
which  he  says  were  owing  to  the 
Tories),  to  which  I  may  add  the  Irish 
grants,  and  the  management  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  partialities  to  the  Dutch, 
they  always,  when  in,  took  the  side  of 
the  Court,  and  every  bill  gained  in  the 
last  reign  was  owing,  as  it  commonly 
is,  to  the  side  that  at  that  time  was  out* 
I  must  not  forget  their  usage  of  the 
India  Company,  and  the  changes  of 
the  lieutenancies  and  justices  all  over 
the  kingdom,  which  created  an  odium 
against  them  they  could  not  stand :  to 
say  nothing  of  their  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  other  contrivances,  made  use 
of  for  no  other  end  but  to  ensnare  ho- 
nest men,  and  secure  a  faction  for 
themselves.'* — Ibid,  p.  6. 

*'  And  for  the  lieutenancies  and 
commissions  of  the  peace,  such  methods 
were  used,  by  adopting  in  clubs,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  voluntary  associa« 
tious,  for  a  pretence  to  put  the  old 
gentry  out,  and  such  scandalous  little 
wretcnes  were  put  in,  as  rendered 
that  ministry  universally  odious."— 
Ibid,  p.  49. 

So  that  the  Whigs  of  those  times 
had  their  tongues  as  delicately  "  at- 
tuned to  courtly  accents,"  and  practi- 
sed tlie  arts  of  servility  as  exquisitely 
well,  as-rto  judge  from  Lord  Brough- 
am's and  the  Premier's  generous  in- 
terchange of  compliments  (the  Pre- 
mier's dexterous  and  original  repartee 
being  in  the  form  called  «  tu  quoque," 
Anglice,  "  you're  another,*') — ^those 
two  *'  noble  friends**  can  mould  their 
blandest  genuflexions.  Of  clubs  and 
voluntary  associations  we  had  heard 
more  than  enough,  even  before  the 
Radicals  of  MaiNWV^Q»Tk«>\!L^\^^\.^\s^ 
demand  o!  \\i©  V.oi^  Ock^DL^yw^Qt  iK<A 
the  political  opinions  oj  the  Botwiq^ 
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ghould  be  represented  on  the  bench  of 
magistrates ;  and  "  for  the  pretences 
that  hare  been  resorted  to  to  put  the 
old  gentry  out  of  the  commisbion  of 
the  peace,  and  to  put  scandalous  little 
wretches  in,"  mark  Colonel  Vomer's 
dbmissal,  and  read  Lord  Whamcliffc's 
exposure,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  nomination  of  Borough  Justices  by 
Lord  John  Russell. 

(Dr  Hare  then  talks  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Whigs  during  the  war). 
**  A  battle  having  been  lost  in  Spain^ 
I  can't  forget  how  clamorous  they 
were  in  the  Lords*  House,  what  faults 
they  found  with  the  scheme  of  the 
war.  •  •  •  Next  summer  my  Lord 
Duke  loses  Gaud  by  surprise,  and  in 
great  danger  of  raising  the  siege  of 
Lisle  •  •  •  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
impeachments.  *  *  This  difficulty 
was  overcome,  and  the  campaign  prov- 
ed very  glorious  to  his  Grace,  but  be- 
fore the  end  could  be  known  what  it 
could  be,  a  new  Parliament  was  to 
meet  the  16th  of  November,  the  me- 
morable day  on  which  his  Grace,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  repassed  the  Scheldt. 
Can  one  forget  what  the  party  then 
did  when  they  would  have  forced  Sir 
Peter  King  upon  the  Ministry  for 
Speaker,  when  the  Ministry  had  be- 
fore, with  their  consetit,  or  rather  in 
compliance  with  them,  pitched  upon 
Sir  R.  Onslow?  •  •  But  nothing 
would  do,  they  had  the  Ministry  under 
difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  all  for- 
mer obligations,  they  would  take  their 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  Ministry  must 
be  distressed,  or  come  entirely  into 
them.  •  •*•— /AiV/,  p.  11. 

Our  Whigs  go  a  little  further  than 
their  ancestors.  If  any  one  is  una- 
ware "  how  clamorous  they  were  in 
the  Lords'  House,  and  what  faults 
they  found  with  the  scheme  of  the 
war,'*  even  **  when  battles  had  been" 
won  "  in  Spain,**  let  him  peruse,  as 
a  specimen.  Earl  Groy*8  speeches  a- 
bout  1812. 

But  again,  "  can  one  forget,**  can 

England  ever  for  one  moment  forget 

the  factious,  base  ingratitude,  evinced 

by  "  what  the  party  then  did  when 

they  **  actually — (still  distancing  their 

ancestors  in  the  race)  **  forced  '*  Mr 

Abercromby  **  upon  the  Ministry  for 

Speaker,  when  the  Ministry  had  be- 

fore,  with  their  consent,  or  rather  in 

compliance  with  them,"  and  in  defer- 

eace  to  tAeir  opinion  recorded  at  the 

irst  Tnecfinff  of  the  reformed  Forlia^ 


ment,  pitched  upon  Sir  Charles  Man- 
ners Sutton  ? 

Now  let  us  hear  Dr  Hare. 

^'  'Tis  certain  they  took  all  oppor- 
tunities to  throw  contempt  on  the 
clergy,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  gain 
the  universities,  they  were  neglected 
to  the  last  degree,  and  run  down  in  the 
most  opprobrious  manner  in  all  Whig 
conversation,  and  one  of  them,  Oxford, 
has  been  all  along  treated  as  a  pro- 
fessed enemy.  Your  Grace  knows 
who  always  calls  the  most  considera- 
ble body  of  them  Jesuits ;  and  that 
whole  university  was  disobliged  to  the 
hut  degree,  by  putting  upon  them  a 
divinity  professor,  after  the  Queen  had 
promised  Dr  Smjilridge,  who  had  dis- 
charged the  office  as  a  deputy  some 
years  before,  greatly  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  indeed  he  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  most  valuable  man  of  the 
whole  party.'*    Ibid,  p.  18. 

Could  any  words  more  exactly  de- 
lineate the  conduct  of  our  Whigs  to- 
wards the  universities  ?  Do  not  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Holland  keep 
sentences  about  **  Jesuitism  *'  con- 
stantly standing  by  them,  as  an  infal- 
lible specific  against  any  argument 
proceeding  from  the  Episcopal  bench, 
which  they  find  if  inconvenient  to  re- 
fute? Dr  Hare  says  that  it  was  a 
subject  of  just  complaint  against  the 
W  higs  of  that  day  that  they  appointed 
a  Divinity  professor  in  contempt  of  the 
wishes  of  the  university.  It  was  re- 
served for  our  Whigs,  who  condescend 
to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  petty  municipality  in  the 
kingdom  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  Crown,  not  only  to 
disoblige  and  overbear,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, the  whole  Universitv  of 
Oxford,  but  to  commit  the  sin  of  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  heresy  and 
schism  into  the  church,  by  tainting 
the  very  fountain  of  English  theology. 
Nor  are  they  satisfied  with  oppressing 
Oxford — even  their  darling  Univer- 
sity of  London,  on  deviating  into  de- 
cency, and  actually  evincing  a  sense 
of  religious  duty,  has  been  sternly 
checked  by  the  authoritative  disap- 
proval of  the  **  enlightened  **  Home 
Secretary  and  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. So  entirely  are  the  Whigs 
bent  on  the  subjugation  and  degrada- 
tion of  all  men  of  learning,  and  the 
depTc«s\on.  oi  "  \>\^  \.Acii\.  wvA.  merit 
of  tW  VT«%wi\.  «>Tfti^\v\ft\!k»\  ^^r 
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ictioii  sc&rcelj  exceeds  what  has 
eported  of  the  Windsor  election 
(7.  It  reminds  us  of  the  two 
1  postmen  who  were  dismissed 
lis  Majesty's  service  for  voting 
t  Mr  O'Connell. 

poor  soldier^  whose  arm  was 
)ff  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
l^b,  and  who  had  a  pension  from 
(a  College,  was  ordered  to  give 
c  for  Lord  Verc>  having  a  house 
cidsor,  and  a  right  to  do  it> — 
Ad,  if  he  did  not^  his  pension 

be  taken  away.  To  which  he 
Ted,  '  I  will  venture   starving 

than  it  shall  be  said  that  I 

against  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
^h*8  grandson,  after  having  fol- 
his  grandfather  so  many  hun- 
^agues.*  And,  accordingly,  he 
agsunst  Lord  Vere.  I  don't 
irhcthcr  they  have  taken  away 
Qfiion ;  but  I  hope  they  will, 
ave  sent  him  word,  if  they  do 
:  away,  I  will  settle  the  same 
im  for  life."— JSirf,  p.  226. 

only  do  the  corrupt  tricks  of 
oeering  continue,  but  the  very 
»n-places  of  parliamentary  in- 
I  remain  unaltered  since  last 
jr.     In  reply  to  some  well-de- 

and  spirited  animadversions, 
Melbourne,  when  just  installed 
mier,  and  scarcely  warm  in  his 
sat,  thought  fit  to  say,  in  the 

of  Lords,  on  the  17th  July, 
hat  "  he  might  impute  to  him 
larl  of  Wicklow)  that  he  was 
id  by  t^o  passions,  the  worst 
iman  nature  could  be  actuated 
Trtified  vanity,  and  disappoint- 
ition,** 
\  was  thought  new  and  cutting. 

Burke  had  anticipated  Lord 
ime. 

len  the  whole  Ministerial  cant 
dy  got  by  heart.  The  preva- 
>f  faction  is  to  be  lamented, 
position  is  to  be  regarded  as 
ect  of  envy  and  disappointed 
►n." — Observations  on  a  late 
fthe  Nation. 
[uickly  had   Lord   Melbourne 

heart  the  whole    Ministerial 

irhat  an  era  of  purity  has  com- 
I  "  since  the  reform  of  the  re- 
ation !  *'  Let  us  peep  into  the 
1^  to  see  how  these  things 
ve  managed,  that  we  may  cn- 
mpedontf,  and  he  thankful 


that  we  are  not  as  those  narrow  and 
ignorant  persons  who  preceded  us. 

HaUatris  Const.  Hist.  i.  360,  note. 
— «*  (In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.), 
Sir  Robert  Sadler  writes  to  some 
one,  whose  name  does  not  appear,  to 
inform  him  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  spoken  to  the  King,  who  was 
well  content  he  should  be  a  burgess  of 
Oxford,  and  that  he  should  '  order 
himself  in  the  said  room  according 
to  such  instructions  as  the  said  Duke 
of  Norfolk  should  give  him  from  the 
King.*  If  he  is  not  elected  at  Ox* 
ford,  the  writer  will  recommend  him 
to  some  of  my  lord's  towns  of  his  bi- 
shoprick  of  Winchester." 

In  the  October  Number  of  the 
Quarteriy  Review,  the  following  pas- 
sage occars : — 

"  We  remember,  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Mar- 
Sius  of  Tavistock  indi^antly  repelled 
le  insinuation  that  his  family  would 
ever  again  exert  any  influence  in  that 
borough.  It  happened,  however, 
that  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament 
the  members  for  this  little  town  were 
Lord  Russell,  the  son  of  the  self-de- 
nying Marquis,  and  Colonel  Fox,  the 
son  of  Lord  Holland,  a  close  ally  of 
the  house  of  Russell." 

The  self-denying  Marquis  says  (in 
a  letter  to  The  Times,  of  November 
16,  1837),  after  a  good  deal  of  uneasy 
verbiage — 

♦  ♦  ♦  ««  I  made  no  such  declara- 
tion as  that  which  the  reviewer  has 
attributed  to  me.  What  I  did  say, 
in  answer  to  a  remark  of  the  prece- 
ding speaker,  Mr  Alexander  Baring, 
was,  that  I  did  not  believe  that  if 
such  a  measure  of  reform  should  pass, 
and  the  borough  of  Tavistock  should 
be  enlaived  and  opened  to  L.IO 
householders,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
would  continue  to  return  both  its 
members,  or  even  to  attempt  it. 

"  Upon  this  opinion  of  mine,  given 
hastily  and  in  the  heat  of  the  debate, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  no  way 
bound  to  act;  but  so  entirely  did  he 
participate  in  the  feeling  I  then  ez- 
pressea,  that  he  has  never,  since  the 
Bill  passed,  exercised  any  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  favour  of  a  se- 
cond candidate.  The  electors  now 
make  their  own  free  choice"  ^t»  e»  as 
to  the  second  seat^>  "  wAX  ^^  ^«t- 
suaded  t^at  no  Vnftxiftikca  ^'feXi^^  ^t 
Bedford  ]^aaea&Q&  n  wiMi  ^sA^M»  ^^oss^ 
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to  elect"  [i.  e.  to  the  second  seaf]  Could  any  thing  worse  have  hap- 

"  any  man  whoso  political  principles  peued  under  Walpole  ? 

are  at  variance  with  their  own.  Again,  let  us  look  at  the  demean- 

"  Havinrf  been  a  Radical  Beform-  our  of  the    Whigs   of   last   century 

er  all  my  life  (/),  I  should  have  been  towards  a  sovereign  who  necessarily 

better  ])leascd  with  the  Reform  Bill  if  ascended  the  throne  with  a  very  limited 

the  disfranchisement  clauses  had  been  knowledge  of  his  people.   The  follow- 

cxtended    to  Tavistock^    and   to   all  ing  passage  is  taken  from  Goldsmith's 

other  boroughs  of  the  same  size.     I  History  of    England.     (See    Timesj 

stated  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  Jan.  13.") 

at  the  period  in  question  ;  but  the  "  The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  the 
total  abandonment  of  all  fair  political  sovereign  of  half  his  subjects.  Of  this, 
influence,  arising  from  private  pro-  however,  the  new- elected  monarch 
pcrti/,  and  idcntitied  with  public  cha-  (George  I.)  did  not  seem  sensible, 
racter,  was  never  declared  or  contem-  It  was  his  misfortune,  and  consequent- 
plated  by  me.  Those  who  have  been  ly  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hemmed 
at  all  acquainted  with  my  political  roundhymenwho  soured  him  with  their 
opinions  know  that  I  have  always  own  interests  and  prejudices.  Only 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  advantages  the  zealots  of  a  party  were  now  ad- 
of  rcfcJrm  that  the  just  influence  of  mitted  into  employment.  The  Whigs, 
property  would  be  more  equally  dif-  while  they  pretended  to  secure  the 
fused."  »  *  *  crown  for  their  King,  were  with  all 

Poor   Tavistock !    both   lord    and  possible  acts  confirming  their  own  in- 

borough  have  been  completely  dis-  tcrests,  extending  their    connexions, 

posed  of  in  the  last  number  of  the  and  giving  laws  to  their  sovereign. 

Quarterly    Review  —  a    melancholy  An   instantaneous  and  total  change 

warning  to  Whig  Lords  against  mcd-  was  made  in  all  the  ofiices  of  trust, 

dling  with  the  plebeian  implements  of  honour,  or  advantage.     The   Whigs 

pen  and  ink.     Other  boroughs  there  governed  the  senate  and  the  court : 

are  akin  to  Tavistock,  but  they  es-  whom  they  would,  they  oppressed; 

cape  notice,  careni  quia  vate  sacro ;  bound  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 

tlicy  have  no  champions  like    Lord  with  scvero  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a 

Tavistock.  distance  by  vile  distinctions,  and  then 

But  though  a  little  nomination  re-  taught  them  to  call  this  liberty.*' 

mains  in  high  patriotic  families,  who  This  was  bad  enough,  but  we  do 

will  not  abuse  it,  at  least  borough  and  not  learn  that  Ministers  incessantly 

county  jobbinf/  is  at  an  end.  obtruded  themselves  on  the  privacy  of 

Is  it  at  an  end?  Colonel  Fox  aban-  their  sovereign.    We  are  not  told  that 

doned  Stroud  to  Lord  John  Russell !  the  royal  presence  was  pertinaciously 

brother  of  the  self-denying  Marquis,  haunted  by  persons  who  had  been  de- 

and  he  has  got  a  good  place  in  the  monstrated,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 

Ordnance.  nation,  to  be   eminently — alarmingly 

Mr  Kennedy  (the  one  English  mem-  unfit  for  such  association, 

ber  who  voted  for  Repale)  evacuated  The  remembrance  of  all  these  hu- 

Tiverton  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmer-  miliating  facts  may  well  check  the 

ston.     Mr  Kennedy  has  got  a  good  vain-glorious    self-sufficiency  of   the 

place  in  the  West  Indies.  age, — may  convince    us    that    "the 

Lord  John  Churchill  (the  confiden-  standard  of  morality  among  public 
tial  attendant  of  a  royal  Duke  in  close  men"  must  be  raised,  and  must  bo 
connexion  with  the  Government)  says,  supported  by  far  higher  and  holier 
that  "  it  strikes  him  very  forcibly  that  means  than  the  publication  of  debates, 
he  could  manage"  to  get  Lord  Bland-  and  the  fallible,  inconstant,  and  float- 
ford  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  ing  public  opinion  which  is  now  so 
if  Lord  Blandford  would  rat,  and  re-  blindly  worshipped.  These  considera- 
turn  him  for  Woodstock.  tions  may  well  dispose  us  not  to  lose 

Mr  O'Connell,  believing  Mr  Ruth-  hope  for  the  future,  but  to  acknow- 

ven  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  grossly  ledge  that  much  still  remains  to  be 

immoral  action,  offered  to  procure  him  done,  and  to  appreciate  tho  wisdom 

a  sum  of  money  or  a  colonial  appoint-  aud  eloquence  of  the  following  obser- 

ment,  to  induce  him  to  make  a  va«  Nal\oTv&oi\>^^'A\\v%VT\Qi>a&^a\3Lt6; — 

cancy  for  Kildare.  "  TVifit^  'v^i^  ^"^  ^wjaa  ^\^\a  \ft 
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'work  upon  men,  and  the  same  dispo-  character  of  Pope  Pi/e-tis  L,  decree- 

sitions  and  inclinations  in  men  to  be  ing  that  the  faithful  shall  vote  accord- 

'wrought  upon,  before,  that  there  are  ing  to  his  will.     The  same  delusion 

now.     All  the  aftiurs  of  the  world  are  must  have  perverted  the   hearts    of 

the  births  and  issue  of  meu*s  actions ;  those  who  so  basely  came  forward  in 

and  all  actions  come  from  the  meeting  1837  to  propose  an  enquiry  into  the 

and  collLiion  of  faculties  with  suitable  pension  list,  which  enquiry  they  had 

objects.     There  were  then  the  same  themselves    called    **  disgustituf^    in 

incentives  of  desire,  on  the  one  side—  1836 !     Nay,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  no 

the  same  attractiveness  in  riches,  the  man  thinks  himself  entitled  to  com- 

same  relish  in  sovereignty,  the  same  plain  of  the  grossest  abuse,   or    of 

temptation  in  beauty,  the  same  deli-  charges  of  the  utmost  immorality,  if 

cacy  in  meats  and  taste  in  wines ;  and,  they  are  explained  as  affecting  only 

on  the  other  side,  there  were  the  same  his  political,  and  not  his  personal  cha- 

appetites  of  covetousness  and  ambi^  racter?     This  may  be  a  convenient 

tion,  the  same  fuel  of  lust  and  intern-  method  of  smoothing  the  asperities  of 

perance.*'  debate,  but    it    encourages    a    most 

*'  And  these  are  the  wheels  upon  wretched  moral  misconception, 
which  the  whole  visible  scene  of  af-         "  What  we  call  novelty  is  nothing 

fairs,  ethic  and  politic,  turns  and  de-  but  repetition,*'  observes  the  language 

pcnds.     The  business  of  the  world  is  of  a  professed  friend  of  the  Church, 
imitation,  and    that  which  we    call        In  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Rus- 

novelty  is  nothing  but  repetition.**—  sell's     resolution     respecting     Irish 

Sout/is  Sermons,  v.  236.  Church  property,  April  2,  1835,  Mr 

It  was  thought  a  novelty,  last  sum-  Fowcll  Buxton  said,  that  "  in  his 
mer,  when  Joseph  Hume  propounded  mind  there  never  was  so  unfortunate 
the  doctrine  that  the  late  Lord  Castle-  a  mistake  as  (o  suppose  tliat  a  church 
reagh  was  a  dishonest  politician,  but  acquired  weight  and  influence  hy 
an  honest  man.  That  is,  that  a  man  wealth  and  power.  *  *  But  he 
may  vote  black  white  in  the  House  of  should  like  now  to  see  the  experiment 
Commons,  and  walk  up  Parliament  tried  of  a  body  of  men  who,  if  they 
Street  in  the  full  pride  and  bloom  of  entered  the  church,  could  enter  it 
moral  integrity.  In  short,  that  the  frojn  no  other  motive  than  that  of  do^ 
common  restraints  of  religion  and  mo-  ing  good;  who  could  be  influenced  by 
rality  are  laid  aside  in  the  lobby,  to  no  hope  of  affluence ;  and  though  he 
be  resumed  on  coming  out.  But  the  thought  it  was  natural,  and  to  be  ex- 
fellow  cannot  be  original  in  any  thing ;  pected,  that  mere  human  and  worldly 
this  sinful  folly  is  only  repeated  fropa  means  should  be  inefficient,  yet,  he 
the  dunces  of  South*s  time.  said,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 

"  But  that  people  may  not  be  wicked  resist  the  efforts  of  a  man,  who,  by  his 

without  some  plea  or  pretence  to  cover  disinterested  energy — by  his  selfde^ 

and  protect  them  from  being  thought  nial — by  living  in  deant  privacy — by 

60,  there  has  a  very  serviceable  dis-  the  purity  of  his  conduct — by  his  cba- 

tinction  been  found  out  and  asserted  rity — by  what  he  would  call  the  visi- 

by  some,  between  a  religions  and  a  po^  ble  influeuce  of  his  virtuous  life,  show- 

litical  conscience,  in  every  one  that  is  ed  that  he  sought  higher  rewards  than 

agovernor.**-^iii</,  132.  mere  worldly  acquisitions.    He  would, 

But  Joseph,  according  to  Sir  Walter  therefore,  dispense  with  these  advan* 

Scott,  the  best  judge  of  character  in  tngcs,   which  the  Protestant  Church 

Europe,  "  is  an  ass,  and  not  worth  any  possessed,     *     *      The   ministers  of 

man's  thinking  about.'*      Yet  some  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  had 

such  vicious  sophistry  must  have  pos-  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  persecution, 

sessed   the  mind  of  Dr  Pye  Smith,  and  out  of  that  flame  had  arisen  as 

when  he  penned  that  extraordinary  pure  and  apostolical  a  ministry  as  any 

and  portentous  document,  in  which,  in  the  world.     He  would  not  for  the 
after  stripping  Joseph's  character  of    world  do  those  good  men  an  injus- 

all  that  could  give  him  moral  or  po-  tice.'* 

litical  weight,  he  ordains,  neverthe-        So  he  voted  for  the  Appropriation 

less,  that  the  said  Juseph  is  to  bQ  Clause! 

deemed  tiie  soundest  of  all  guardians         Was  tVis  wgwmexil  w^^  "^    W.V'^^ 

of  religion  ;  and  assuming  a   truly  been  refuted  )ay  ^o\i\)A\t>^^^^^  ^'^ 

pona'dcal  tone,  issues  bb  buU  in  the  «UourC\iutdicw«io\.\»%x«aX\^'^'^ 
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is  better,  she  can  be  humble,  and  con-  day  might  come  when  the  clergy 
tent  to  be  reformed  into  as  low  a  con-  should  sit  at  his  second  table/* 
dition  as  men  for  their  own  priyate  We  regard  it  as  new  and  marvel- 
advantage  would  have  her ;  who  wise-  lous  that  many  sects  of  ProtestantSi 
\y  ic\i  her,  that  it  is  best  and  safistjbr  who  dissent  from  the  Church  solely 
her  to  be  without  any  power  or  tempO'  on  account  of  its  alleged  resemblance 
ral  advantage ;  like  the  good  physi-  to  Romanism,  still  unite  most  cordial- 
cian,  who,  out  of  tenderness  to  his  ly  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  all 
patient,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  by  political  operations.  South,  however, 
drinking,  was  so  kind  as  to  rob  him  bad  observed  the  sama  phenomenon, 
of  his  silver  cup." — South* »  Sermonig  "  Now  that  while  the  rapists  were 
i.  139.  attacking  the  government  on  the  one 
*'  The  second  way  by  which  the  side,  the  Puritans  should  fall  upon  it 
low  despised  condition  of  the  min-  on  the  other,  and  that  both  these  par- 
i^tcrs  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  min*  ties  should  so  exactly  keep  time  toge- 
istiy  is,  because  it  discourages  men  ther  in  troubling  it,  if  there  were  not 
of  lit  parts  and  abilities  from  under-  something  of  peculiar  harmony,  or 
taking  it.  •  •  •  j^^i  •urg  have  rather  a  kind  of  unison  correspond- 
took  all  ways  to  affright  and  discou-  ence  [Query,  *  compact  alKancef]  be- 
rago  scholars  from  looking  towards  tween  them,  requires  (in  my  poor 
this  sacred  calling :  for  will  men  lay  judgment)  a  more  than  ordinary  reach 
out  their  wit  and  judgment  upon  that  of  understanding  to  conceive,  ^the 
employment,  for  the  undertaking  of  Papists  and  the  fanatics  are  Ttatly  so 
which  both  will  be  questioned?  Would  opposite  to  one  another,  how  came  it 
men,  not  long  since,  have  spent  toil-  to  pass  that,  white  they  sat  together  in 
some  days  and  watchful  nights  in  the  Parliament,  they  constantly  also  voted 
laborious  quest  of  knowledge  prepa-  together  in  all  things  that  might  tend 
rative  to  this  work,  at  length  to  come  to  the  weakening  and  undermining  of 
and  dance  attendance  for  approbation,  our  Church  9  Both  of  them  with  one 
upon  a  junto  of  petty  tyrants,  actuated  heart  and  voice  promoting  indulgences 
by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied  and  comprehensions,  and  such  other 
fitness  from  learning,  and  grace  from  arts  and  methods  of  destroying  us  ; 
morality  ?  Will  a  man  exhaust  his  so  that  in  all  such  cases  our  Church 
livelihood  upon  books,  and  his  health,  was  sure  to  find  an  equally  spiteful 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  upon  study,  to  attack  from  both  sides.'* — South,  iv. 
be  at  length  thrust  into  a  poor  village,  216. 

where  he  shall  have  his  due  precari-  The  despicable  perversion  of  the 
ously,  and  entreat  for  his  own  ;  and  holy  name  of  conscience,  in  order  to 
when  he  has  it,  live  poorly  and  con-  justify  the  indulgence  of  the  worst 
temptibly  upon  it ;  while  the  same  or  and  most  vindictive  feelings,  is  not 
less  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  other  new  and  peculiar  to  our  time.  Let 
calling,  would  bring  not  only  comfort  those  who  lavish  all  their  sympathy 
but  splendour,  not  only  maintenance  on  the  violators  of  law,  and  reserve 
but  abundance  ?  It  is,  I  confess,  the  none  for  those  who  suffer  by  its  viola- 
duty  of  ministers  to  endure  this  con-  tion — let  the  patrons  of  tithe-martyrs, 
dition  ;  but  neither  religion  nor  reason  and  church-rate  martyrs,  read  the  fol- 
does  oblige  either  them  to  approve,  lowing  manly  expression  of  truth : — 
or  others  to  choose  it." — Ibid,  1 14.  **  But  as  to  the  plea  of  conscience,  I 
The  real  tendency  of  Mr  Buxton*s  shall  only  say  this,  that  I  will  under- 
plans  is  thus  unmasked.  take  to  demonstrate  to  any  one  pos- 
**  With  a  certain  sort  of  men  there  sessed  of  the  least  grain  of  sense  and 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  thorough  reason,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can 
reformation,  till  the  clergy  are  all  be  any  such  thing  as  government  in 
clothed  in  primitive  rags,  and  brought  the  world,  where  the  subject  is  allow- 
to  lick  salt  at  the  end  of  their  table,  ed  to  plead  his  private  conscience  in 
who  think  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  bar  of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  For 
it  much  too  good  for  them." — Ibid,  if,  while  the  prince  is  to  govern  by  law, 
iv.  221.  the  law  is  to  be  governed  by  the  sub- 
One  would  think  that  South  had  jecVs  conscience^  wheresoever  the  name 
actually  heard  the  wealthy  brewer's  and  title  oj  sovcrciguty  ma^  be  lodgeof^ 
praise  of  poverty,  as  well  as  the  re-  the  power  is  utidoubttdhi  w  \Ko«fc  uiKa 

iy«  that  the    <wer-rulethela\D?^— IbldA^,^^, 
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t  foUowB  is  worthy  of  the  most  Lord  Clarendon  says — "  '  We  are/ 

consideration  of  the  Church  say  they, '  and  have  always  been  con- 

Bsion.  fessedy  Uie  only  judges  of  our  own 

id  nowt  when  both  sense  and  privileges ;  and,  therefore,  whatsoever 

nee  as  broad  as  daylight  has  we  declare  to  be  our  privilege  is  such : 

lis  what  the  party  means  by  other wise>  whosoever  determines  that 

'f  what  by  true  Protestantism,  it  is  not  so,  makes  himself  judge  of 

bat  by  Reformation^  and  the  that  whereof  the  cognizance  only  be> 

this  a  time  of  day  for  any  who  longs  to  us.'     And  this  sophistical 

and  own  themselves  of  the  riddle  perplexed  many,  who,  notwith* 

1  of  England  to  play  fast  and  standing  the  desperate   consequence 

0  trim  it  and  trick  it,  and  pro-  they  saw  must  result  from  such  logicy 
B  with  the  Church  by  new  taking  the  iirst  proposition  for  true> 
r  and  models,  new  amendments  which,  being  rightly  understood,  is 
itements  of  its  orders  and  dis-  so,  have  not  been  able  to  wind  them- 
,  in  favour  of  a  restless,  impla-  selves  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  con« 
hdion,  which  breathes  nothing  elusion,  I  say  the  proposition  rightly 
A  its  utter  destruction?  Has  not  understood ;  they  are  the  only  judges 
iroh  of  England  cause  above  all  of  their  own  privileges  ;  that  is,  upon 
churches  in  the  world  to  com-  thebreachofthose  privileges  which  the 
ind  cry  out,  '  These  are  the  laif  hath  declared  to  be  tlieir  own,  and 

1  which  I  have  received  in  the  what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  upon 
>f  my  friends?"* — IV.  229.  such  breach.  But  there  can  bo  no 
next  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  privilege  of  which  the  law  doth  not 
t  state  of  affairs.  take  notice,  and  ^hich  is  not  plead- 
it  I  hope  no  clergyman  of  the  able  by  and  at  law.*' — Hist,  of  RebeU 
1  of  England  will  ever  debase  /ion,  liook  iv. 

ostitute  the  dignity  of  his  call*  The  sort  of  use  which  would  be 

£ir,  as  to  want  cither  courage  made  of  this  privilege  when  acquired 

isdenco  to  serve  the  govern-  is  explained  by  South : — '<  I  have  heard 

ly  testifyibg  against  any  daring,  of  a  certain  sort  of  men  notfar  off,  whoy 

taring  faction  which  would  dis^  when  they  had  tied  up  their  prince 

though  never  so  much  in  favour  .  from  detaming  any  dangerous  or  sedi- 

t,  no  man  certainly  deserving  tious  subject  in  prison,  thought  it  yet 

itection  of  the  government,  who  very  reasonable  for  themselves  to  im- 

ot  in  his  place  contribute  to  the  prison  whom  they  pleased'*  [e,  g,  the 

t  of  it;  as,  on  the  other  side,  menof  Ipswich  in  1835],  *<  and  as  long 

vho  at  their  utmost  peril  have  as  they  pleased,  according  to  that  un- 

and  others  who  have  fought  for  erring  rule  of  equity  and  right  reason 

}portofit,  surely  of  all  othcis  (forsooth),   their  own  pleasure.     So 

sast  cause  to  be  discouraged  or  that  (it  seems)  it  must  pass  for  slavery 

£  by  it ;  howsoever  it  has  some-  for  a  subject  to  be  kept  in  prison  by 

\appened  otherwise.^* — IV.  240.  his  sovereign,  but  libeity  for  the  same 

I  extravagant  claims  of'privi-  person  to  bo  held  in  durance  by  his 

hich  were  advanced  by  the  late  fellow-subjects.      Oh !    the    tyranny 

of  Commons  (misled  by  a  gar-  and    impudence  of  some    men ! "— < 

Leport),  startling  as  they  were.  South,  iv.  257. 

not  new  ;  they  emanated  from  It  is  all  old — we  are  stumbling  over 

>ng  Parliament,  "  who  murder-  the  very  blocks  which  our  fathers 

I  King,  annihilated  the  Lords,  tripped  on.     Even  the  new  brilliant 

tablished  the  worst  sort  of  de-  system  of  concession  which  has  conci- 

cy  that  ever  existed."     Lord  Hated  Canada  into  rebellion,  and  made 

idon  disposes  of  this  question —  crime  rampant  in  Ireland — where,  in- 

shows  its  practical  tendency —  deed.  Popery  is  as  much  in  the  ascend- 

ive  we,  in  the  nineteenth  cen-  ant  as  it  could  be  after  the  most  suc- 

retnmed  to  this  vomit !     It  is  cessful  rebellion — even  this  is  old ;  it 

a  crime — or,  at  least,  it  was  so  has  not  escaped  South.     Hear  him, 

the  last  Parliament — for  any  ye  soothers  of  Papineau  and  throwers 

;o  affect  ''to  understand  their  of  sops  to  O'ConneWV 

\ges,  which  pass  ali  understand-  "  A  third  t\iVn^  liSaaX.  tna^ex^  ^  %^ 

^iAiirown,"  vernor  )u&ily  d<esg\&iQi^  V&}  fsuE&>Q^sfin^ 
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of  and  mean  compliances  with  bold  at  length,  soured  in  temper,  and  dis- 

popular  offenders.    Some,  indeed,  ac-  appointed  by  the  very  attainment  of 

count  it  the  very  spirit  of  policy  and  their  ends,  in  some  angry,  in  some 

prudence,  where  men  refuse  to  come  up  haughty,  or  some  negligent  moment, 

to  a  law,  to  make  the  law  come  down  they  incur  the  displeasure  of  those 

to  them.    And  for  their  so  doing  have  upon  whom  they  have  rendered  their 

this  infallible  recompense,  that  they  very  being  dependant.     Then  perie- 

are  not  at  all  the  more  loved,   but  rent  tempora  longi  serviiii;   they  are 

much  the  less  feared ;  and,  which  is  a  cast  off  with  scorn ;  they  are  turned 

sure  consequent  of  it,  accordingly  re-  out,  emptied  of  all  natural  character, 

spected.     But,  believe  it,  it  is  a  reso-  of  all  intrinsic  worth,  of  all  essenti&l 

lute,  tenacious    adherence    to   well-  dignity,  and  deprived  of  every  conso- 

chosen  principles  that  adds  glory  to  lation  of  friendship.    Having  rendered 

greatness,  and  makes  the  face  of  a  go-  all  retreat  to  old  principles  ridiculous, 

vernor  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  those  and  to  old  regards  impracticable — not 

that  see  and    examine    his  actions,  being  able  to  counterfeit  pleasure  or 

Disobedience,  if  complied  with,  is  infi-  to  discharge  discontent — nothing  being 

nitelt/  encroaching,  and  having  gained  sincere,  or  right,  or  balanced  in  their 

one  degree  of  liberty  upon  indulgence,  minds — it  is  more  than  a  chance  that, 

will  demand  anotlier  upon  claim.  Every  in  the  delirium  of  the  last  stage  of 

vice  interprets  a  connivance  as  appro-  their  distempered  power,  they  make 

bation.** — South,  i.  142.  an  insane  political  testament,  by  which 

Enough  of  this.    Yet  let  us  hold  up  they  throw  all  their  remaining  weight 

the  mirror  to  this  conciliating,  tern-  and  consequence  into  the  scale  of  thtir 

porizing  Ministry.  declared  enemies,  and  the  avowed  au- 

**  In  the  mean-time,  that  power,  ihors  of  their  destruction.  Thus  they 
wliich  all  these  changes  aimed  at  se-  finish  their  course.  Had  it  been  pos- 
curing,  remains  still  as  tottering  and  sible  that  the  whole,  or  oven  a  great 
as  uncertain  as  ever.  They  are  deli-  part,  of  these  effects  on  their  minds— 
vcrcd  up  into  the  hands  of  those  who  I  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  their 
fitl  neither  respect  for  their  persons  nor  fortunes — could  have  appeared  to  them 
gratitude  for  their  favours ;  who  are  in  their  first  departure  from  the  right 
put  about  them  in  appearance  to  serve,,  line,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  re- 
in reality  to  govern  them  ;  and,  when  jected  every  temptation  with  horror, 
the  signal  is  given,  to  abandon  and  The  principle  of  these  remarks,  like 
destroy  them,  in  order  to  set  up  some  every  good  principle  in  morality,  is 
new  dupe  of  ambition,  who,  in  his  trite  ;  but  its  frequent  application  is 
turn,  is  to  be  abandoned  and  destroy-  not  the  less  necessary.'*  —  Observe- 
cd.  Thus  living  in  a  state  of  conti-  tions  on  a  late  State  of  tJie  Nation; 
nual  uneasiness  and  ferment,  softened  and  this  was  written,  not  in  1837  or 
only  by  the  miserable  consolation  of  1838,  but  the  best  part  of  a  century 

giving   now  and  then  preferments  to  since  I     Well  might  South  exclaim 

those  for  whom  they  have  no  value,  "  What  we  call  novelty  is  nothing 

they  are  unhappy  in  their  situation,  but  repetition  I" 
yet  find  it  impossible  to  resign ;  until^ 
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EVER  fought  a  duel, — I  never 
^ht  a  duel ;  not  that  I  have  re- 
i  a  vow  to  excuse  poltroonery, 
e  license  to  foul  speech,  for  that 
t  all  the  blasphemy  of  a  villain, 
seness  of  a  coward.  But  I 
rill  fight  a  duel :  for  I  have  not 
t  temper  which  pushes  too  many 
shoulders  into  a  sudden  quar- 
l  irrational  resolution  to  do  the 
treasonable  things,  out  of  which 
.ve  not  the  afler  courage  to  ex- 
iiemselvesby  taking  the  shame, 
ought,  to  their  own  doors.  In 
t  place,  I  never  yet  hated  any 
Q^iently  to  desire  to  take  away 
;  and  never  loved  one  sufficient- 
ve  him  the  chance  of  taking 
For  to  give  him  that  chance 
be  plea  of  hating  him,  is  the 
ireasonable  of  all  unreasonable 

I  cannot  conceive,  therefore, 
;use  to  myself  for  a  breach  of 
imandment, '  Thou  shalt  do  no 
;'  but  the  extreme  of  weakness, 
vould  make  me  submit  to  that 
I  abhor,  and  out  of  mere  cow- 
issume  the  valiant  air.  Come 
ay,  1  will  act  the  man  to  my- 
r  to  the  world  avow  my  rca- 
id  bear  with  what  fortitude  I 
putations  against  my  courage. 
)ften  thought  upon  this  subject, 
I  that  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
le  unawares,  and  catch  me, 
I  mere  surprise,  into  the  folly, 
le  wickedness  I  condemn." 
ere  the  words,  as  well  as  I  can 
t,  or  at  least  the  substance  of 
heard,  uttered  at  a  dinnerparty 
J  since,  by  a  gentleman  who 
a  active  service  in  the  Peninsu- 
',  when  duelling  became  the 

of  the  conversation.  There 
one  present  that  did  not  ap- 
he  declaration ;  though  some 
.  if  on  trial  he  would  keep  his 
)  himself.  I  trubt  greatly  to 
nomy  ;  and  have  no  doubt  he 
p  ho  had  that  calm  look  of  re- 
which  is  the  index  of  a  brave 
Some  doubted  the  general  po- 
nppressing  duelling,  if  practica- 
;  most  denied  the  practicability, 
lal  arguments  for  and  against 
2tice  were  brought  forward — 
;  is  a  subject  that  has  already 
\mi9ted,  and  on  which  nothing 


new  can  be  said — the  question  really 
resting  upon  conscience,  and  the  de- 
gree of  moral  courage — 1  will  not  re- 
peat what  was  said  in  defence,  or  in 
condemnation  of  duelling,  but  rather 
extract  the  more  useful  part  of  the  con- 
versation— how  to  avoid  it.  In  doing 
which  I  will  tell  an  anecdote  or  two, 
which  much  amused  me,  especially 
one  wherein  may  be  discovered  a  very 
novel  mode  of  extricating  one  not  very 
much  disposed  to  fight  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  challenge. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  story  was  very  positive 
that  nearly  all  challengers  and  chal- 
lenged are  extremely  obliged  to  se- 
conds, who  will  have  the  goodness  to 
settle  the  business  amicably.  He  de- 
clared that  the  first  year  he  settled  in 

the  town  of  T ,  he  was  seven  times 

called  upon  to  act  as  second,  but  there 
had  not  been  one  duel.  That  tired  of 
this  troublesome  office  of  being  the 
"  Redresser  of  Wrongs,"  ho  declared 
publicly,  that  the  next  time  he  was 
determined  to  smell  powder,  and  after 
this  declaration  he  never  was  again 
called  upon  to  be  second.  I*  wish  I 
could  show  the  peculiar  grave  humour 
with  which  my  friend  related  his  story ; 
as  well  as  I  can,  I  will  recollect  the 
wording  of  it,  and  that  is  all  I  can  do ; 
at  the  same  time  I  will  not  do  him  the 
injustice  at  all  to  insist  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  my  memory. 

A  gentleman  whose  taste  for  fash- 
ionable expense  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  to  one  of  our  quondam 
Norman  islands,  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  "  Honourab/e,**  "who  had 
established  himself  in  the  same  place 
for  similar  reasons.  Both  called  them- 
selves Captains,  and  the  Honourable 
had  really  held  that  rank  in  the  army, 
and  was  in  fact  a  brother  of  Lord 
Victone,  who,  like  Falconb ridge,  was 
"  Lord  of  his  presence,  and  no  land 
besides.'*  Our  Honourable  hero,  there- 
fore, derived  but  little  from  his  descent 
but  the  prefix  to  his  cognomen.  And 
his  "  half-pay"  (all  that  his  military 
career  had  procured  for  him,  although 
amply  sufficient  to  reward  his  military 
services,  which  invidious  history  had 
neglected  to  record)  was  wholly  inade« 
Quate,  in  a  couutry  'vii^i^Vsit^xA^^^'^ 
Uiirty  8ilu]^g%  tl^Q  sdiSL<(^\i)\.^  m^X.\^ 
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which  he  conjectured  that  he  should 
be  able  to  fi*rht  a  great  battle  decisive 
of  tlie  fate  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the 
result  fully  proved  his  sagacity.  Our 
hrToes  were  not  less  prospective : 
They  knew  the  neighbourhood,  and 
lixed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  field,  half 
a  mile  from  the  town,  as  the  place  beat 
fitted  for  the  hostile  meetinir,  and  the 
time,  six  o'clock  p.m.  precisely,  was 
not  lc.«s  judiciously  chosen.  The  Ho- 
nourable Captain  M.'s  legs  daily  stnick 
work  long  hcfore  that  hour  ;  and  even 
in  t!ie  morning  had  long  declined  to 
bear  their  master  with  niucli  certainty 
on  any  surface  approaching  to  an  in- 
cliued  plane.  If,  therefore,  contrary 
to  all  reasonable  calculation,  the  Ho- 
nonrable  Captain's  courage  and  legs 
should  convey  him  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  it  was  deemed,  by  Captain  K. 
at  least,  to  be  physically  impossible 
that  he  should  ever  reach  the  top 
of  it.  Assurance  thus  made  doubly 
sure,  the  Captain  penned  his  defiance 
in  fierce  language  and  a  bold  hand, 
and  despatched  tiie  Major  to  deliver  it 
in  duo  form  X[i  his  Honourable  antago- 
nist. 

Of  some  undecided' subjects  it  has 
been  said  that  the  rensoniugs  are  all 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  facts  on  the 
other.  Experience  has  proved  the 
effect  of  blood  in  dogs,  horses,  and 
game-cocks,  and  yet  not  without  some 
plausible  arguments  this  energizing 
influence  has  been  denied  as  existing 
in  the  human  race,  l^c  this  as  it  may, 
our  Honourable  had  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  whicli  he  had  never  diluted  with 
water ;  so  that  when  the  politic  Ma- 
jor Frogs  called  and  presented  the 
challenge,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  a  huge  pair  of.  horse-pistols 
which, their  owner,  sitting  in  his 
easy-chair,  was  busily  employed  in 
putting  into  fighting  trim.  From  the 
unsteadiness  of  his  hands,  he  had  cut 
his  thumb  with  the  fiiuts,  and  had 
twice  pricked  his  fingers  instead  of 
the  touch-hole,  but  nevertheless  ho 
was  going  on  with  his  work,  and  the 
bran(ly-bottle  stood  with  cork  undrawn 
on  the  sideboard.  By  the  aid  of  his 
spectacles,  the  Honourable  managed 
to  decipher  the  formidable  epistle, 
and  then  coolly  saying  that  he  had 
expected,  from  what  had  passed  that 
morning,  to  receive  some  such  com- 
munication from  Captain  R.,  instant- 
}jr  Bccepicd  all  its  conditions. 

The  Majoffi  homeward  meditaUona 


were  of  a  mixed  character.  He  felt 
proud  of  the  importance  of  Ids  posi- 
tion. He  believed  himself  competent 
to  undertake  all  the  usual  duties  of  a 
second  ;  videlicet,  to  present  a  chal- 
lenge with  due  formality  and  decorum 
— to  arrange  the  meeting  with  another 
equally  punctilious  second,  and  talk  of 
the  custody  of  the  honour  of  their  re- 
spective  friends — to  procure  pistols  in 
the  most  public  manner  with  an  air  of 
mysterious  secrecy — and  then  at  a 
well-chosen  crisis  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  meeting  by  the  aid  of  the 
gentle  conjunction — your  if  is  your 
only  peacemaker  —  *'  If,  sir,  yonr 
friend  will  acknowledge — and  1  can 
have  no  hesitation  to  admit  on  the  part 

of  my  friend  that,"  &c.  &c and  the 

affair  is  finally  settled,  to  the  mutual 
honour  of  both  parties.     When  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  both  parties  can 
be  brought  into  the  field,  the  (/'should 
not  be  employed  until  the  ground  be 
measured  and  the  arms  loaded,  and 
then  the  firing  the  pistol  in  the  air 
makes  a  most  imposing  report  both  in 
their  own  ears  and  in  the  newspapers. 
All  this  theory  of  modem  chivalry 
was  well  understood  by  the  Major; 
but  theory  and  practice  arc  like  a  pair 
of  scissors — excellent  when  united,  bnt 
unscrew  the  blades  and  neither  is  good 
for  any  thing.     Now  our  Major  was 
essentially  a  theorist ;  his  rank  in  the 
army  was  purely  theoretical — he  had 
never  loaded  a  pistol  in  his  life  but  in 
idea — and    although    practically    ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  measuring,  in 
all  his  cow/i/ermarchings  he  had  never 
measured  paces  in  the  open  air  in  his 
life,  and  whether  a  pace  was  three- 
quarters  or  ell  wide  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  arithmetic.  On  these  and 
other  points  of  practice  he  had  calcu- 
lated on  extracting,  by  his  acquies- 
cence, sufficient  information  from  the 
Honourable  Captain  M.'s  second.  But 
the  Honourable  had  not  named  his  se- 
cond, but  simply  said  he  was  provided 
and  would  bring  him.     This  unanti- 
cipated circumstance  had   subverted 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  diplomacy. 
How,  when,  and  to  whoni  was  he  to 
propose  the  pacific  ifi     A  pistol  in 
the  unsteady  hand  of  the  Honourable 
might  be  as  dangerous  to  the  second 
as  to  the  principal.     But  then  the  hill 
— the  enemy  must  die  of  asthma  or 
apoplexy  before  he  coidd  accomplish 
one  half  of  its  ascent. 
D\}x\a^  tlLQ  absence  of  the  Migori 
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jp  his  expressed  intention  of  at  the  town  of  T He  determined, 

f  him  as  a  coward.     The  Hon-  therefore,  at  once  to  abandon  the  Hon- 

B,  however,  could  not  eo  easily  ourable  Captain  to  his  promenade  at 

himi^elf  with  the  state  of  things ;  St  Maloes,  and  spent  one  whole  night 

refore,  without^  delay,  went  a-  racking  his  brains  for  invention  how 

the  water  to   St   Maloes,   first  best  to  disguise  himself,  so  as  not  im- 

care,  through  his  friend   the  mediately  to  be  recognised,  appease 

jrmaster,    that    an    intimation  Captain  N.,  the  adjutant,  and  trust 

be  given  to  Captain  R.  that  he  finally  to  plausibilities  to  reconcile  his 

there  wait  for  him,  and  might  creditors.     The  devil,  as  Mr  O'Con- 

n  every  day  during  the  next  nell  observes,  always  plants  his  pota- 

ht  at  a  certain  place ;  and  that  toes  in  a  good  soil ;  finding,  therefore^ 

night  be  no  mistake,  ho  caused  the  heart  of  our  hero  likely  for  a  good 

igraph   to   bo  inserted   in   the  crop,  he  readily  planted  his  most  fa- 

sey  newspaper,  signifying   his  voured  suggestions,  and  the  result  an* 

This    intelligence,   private  swered  his  expectations.    The  remain- 

nblic,  was  very  distressing  to  der  of  the  story  will  be  better  told  by 

n  R. ;  but  trouble  seldom  comes  transferring  the  scene  to  the  town  of 

handed.  Scarcely  was  he  aware  T ,  in shire.     Imagine  your- 

antagoni^t's  warlike  intentions  self  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  just  at 

I  letter  arrived  by  post  to  Cap-  the  moment  that  the  stage-coach  stops. 

.,  but  directed  to  "  Ensign  R."  There  is  an  outside  passenger,  you 

eing  the  first  address  of  the  kind  must  observe,  pretty  much  enveloped 

id  reached  him  since  his  sojourn  in  his  cloak  ;  from  under  which  you 

island,  considerably  shook  both  see  an  eve  cautiously  scrutinizing  the 

rves  and  his  credit.     He  well  by-?tanders.     He  descends— his  face 

he  consequences  would  be  enqui-  and  figure  become  discernible  ;  you 

i  enquiry  is  a  very  stout  rope  see  a  small  man  with  a  smooth  un- 

l  truth  out  of  her  well.     This  whiskered  face,  remarkably  meek  in 

(fas  from  Cnptain  N.,  adjutant  aspect,  and  sedate  ;  the  hair  smoothed 

S.   local  militia,  requiring  the  down  over  the  forehead;  his  hat  some- 

ce  of  Ensign  R.  at  the  town  of  what  shabby  and  large  ;   his    dress 

,  where,  before  he  came  to  the  black  (excepting  his  stockings,  which 

he  had  left  a  few  friends  and  are  white),  and  none  of  the  newest ; 

creditors.     If  an  ardent  desire  his  hand  holding  a  small  cotton  um- 

is    society    and    safety    might  brella.     Well,  you  see  him,  you  have 

;ute  friends,  indeed,  they  must  marked  him.     Can  this  be  Captain 

been    numerous  ;    a  happiness  R. — the  dandy — the  critic  in   gigv, 

ir  to  debtors,   who  have  ever  horses,  and  frock-coats  ?     It   is  the 

who  wish  them  well  than  any  same.     Wonder  not  that  a  creditor 

persons    on    earth.      Irritated  could  not  know  him.     Our  hero  had 

s  unlooked-for  cause  of  humi-  so  metamorphosed  himself — he  would 

,  our  hero  writes  an  indiscreet  have  asserted  that  the  whole  inner  and 

idiguant  reply  to  Captain   N.,  outer  man  were  changed.   Moustaches, 

i'utant,  whom  he  addressed  as  whiskers,  air,  fashion,  all  had  vanish- 

rlr,   not  thinking   at  the  mo-  ed  ;   and  instead,  the  metamorphosis 

>f  the  consequences,  that  "  Lit-  presented,  as  he  alighted  on  the  cround, 

ripta  manctJ*'     Captain  N.,  im-  the  demure  and  highly  respectable — 

tely  on  the  receipt  of  it,  made  preacher.    It  is  even  so.     First  follow 

y  gratifying  reply,  and  demand-  him  to  the  lodgings  of  the  adjutant, 

I  "  satisfkction  of  a  gentleman."  and  you  will  at  once  see  the  double 

Captain  R.,  reduced  to  an  En-  benefit  of  this  assumption.   He  is  shown 

las  DOW  the  honour  of  having  into  the  Captain*s  parlour.     Captain 

lels  on  his  hands,  to  what  way  N.  enters.    Leaving  his  hat  and  small 

•  he  may  turn  him,  nor  indeed  cotton  umbrella  on  a  chair,  now,  alas! 

he  say  he  would  "  be  happy  Ensign   R.    advances  to  meet   him, 

ither,  were  t'other  away."    Nor  holding  out  both  his  hand.*,  and  in  the 

the  municipal  authorities  now  meekest  and  sweetest  voice  imagina- 

'  exonerate  him  from  peril.     He  ble,  calls  him  his  dear  and  much  re- 

\  a  sad  strait.    For  many  rea-  spected  friend; beg* leu iVvow'^^vA.'^vt- 

t  was  absolutely  iwcessary  that  dons  for  b\a  \\aaty  axv^  fAiAxsX.  «r^T«%i- 

uJd  appear  at  tho  appointed  day  sions;  t\ie  pirqjotX.  qI  irtiOa,\kft >^das^ 
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The  latter  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Hbej  afterwards  became  good  friends 
and  respected  each  other. 

My  next  story  is  from  the  friend  who 
narrated  the  first. 

Close  to  the  town  of  H ,  two 

geotlemen  liyed  under  the  same  roof 
of  very  opposite  principles-^tho  one, 
Mr  A.f  a  violent  Radical,  the  other 
a  confirmed  Tory,  Captain  B. — Con- 
tinued discussions  produced  continual 
squabbles,  and  these  squabbles  brought 
on  enmity  and  antipathy  to  each  other. 
The  Tory,  who  was  a  half-pay  captain, 
and  had  really  seen  service  with  credit 
to  himself,  under  strong  provocation 
challenged  the  Radical,  and,  to  his 
surprise^  the  challenge  was  accepted. 
The  challenger,  however,  was  not 
Tery  well  pleased  with  himself  for 
risking  the  comforts  and  continuance 
of  his  half-pay  so  unadvisedly.  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  his  nerves,  not  natu- 
rally  weak,  had  during  the  peace  been 
put  by  and  oiled,  together  with  his 
military  weapons,  and  were  not  upon 
taking  down  quite  fit  .for  use  ;  or 
whether  continual  thinking  alone 
upon  the  disagreeable  subject,  had 
damaged  them,  the  effect  was  the 
same ;  and  had  the  feeling  taken  pos- 
session of  an  army  instead  of  an  indi- 
Tidual  it  would  have  been  called  a 
panic.  He  at  length  determined,  as 
there  were  yet  some  hours  before  the 
dreaded  meeting,  to  go  into  the  town 

of  H ,  and  consult  a  friend  as  to 

how  he  might  best  extricate  himself 
from  the  aSfair.  On  his  way,  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road  close  to  the 
town,  unfortunately  he  meets  his  ene- 
my, a  man  of  great  stature,  and  very 
riolent ;  and  the  road  being  very  nar- 
row«  he  is  greatly  put  to,  to  know  how 
he  should  pass  him.  But  as  he  could 
not  turn  back  without  griving  him  the 
advantage,  and  losing  that  of  his  con- 
ference with  his  friend,  he  thought  it 
best  to  look  as  fierce  and  determined 
as  possible,  and  so  walk  by.  He  did 
so,  calling  up  with  all  hb  effort  a  very 
terrible  aspect.  His  big  antagonist, 
too,  must  Jbave  his  part  of  intimidation 
to  play,  and  therefore  calls  out  to  him 
as  he  passes,  **  Mind  your  time  and 
place,  and  bring  your  coffin  with  you.** 
The  Captain  was  the  more  frightened 
at  thb,  and  did  not  reach  his  frieud*s 
house  (a  Tory  attorney)  without 
plainly  indicating  his  fear  by  his  pale 
face^  trepidation,  and  whole  manner. 
He  teUs  his  friend,  with  little  circum- 


locution, the  dreadful  predicament  he 
is  in — mentions  his  recently  meeting 
his  enemy  iu  the  narrow  road,  and 
enlarges  upon  his  atrocious  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  intentions — "  Oh, 
sir,  he  bade  me  bring  my  coflin  witli 
me.'*  His  friend  first  gave  him  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  then 
dei>ired  him  to  wait  iu  his  office,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  walk  to  the 
man's  residence,  endeavoiu*  to  sec  hini, 
or  hear  something  which  might  pre* 
vent  mischief.  And  upon  this  errand 
the  attorney  started.  He  had  just 
passed  the  narrow  entrance  to  tho 
town  before  mentioned,  when  ho 
saw  a  man  running  very  fast,  who 
stopped  a  moment,  and  asked  him, 
for  God*s  sake,  to  tell  him  where 
he  should  find  the  doctor,  for  that 
Mr  A.  was  dying.  That  he  had 
been  taken  into  a  cottage  about  an 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  where  he  re- 
mained iu  a  very  desperate  condition. 
This  very  much  astonished  the  attor- 
ney, expecting  nothing  less  than  to  find 
the  object  of  his  mission  dying  in  a  cot- 
tage. Thither,  however,  he  ran,  and 
saw  a  most  surprising  sight,  namely, 
Mr  A.  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
room — one  old  woman  pushing  a 
smelling-bottle  to  bis  nose,  and  an- 
other throwing  water  in  Ids  face.  • 
After  awhile  he  came  a  little  to  him- 
self, but  still  faint,  and  frightened  to 
the  last  degree.  Seeing  the  attorney, 
and  feeling  himself  somewhat  under 
tho  protection  of  the  law,  he  seized 
his  hand,  and  said — 

"  I'm  very  glad,  indeed,  you're 
come,  sir — 111  have  tho  law  of  the 
villain — he  liveth  on  the  blood  of  the 
country  "  (the  poetry  of  fear,  meaning 
he  was  an  half-pay  officer). 

"  Whom,  and  what,"  said  the  at- 
torney, "  do  you  fear  or  mean  ?'* 

"  Why,  that  villain  Captain  B.," 
replied  Mr  A.  "  He  wrote  me  a  chal- 
lenge— ^nd  so,  as  I  thought  ho  did  it 
only  to  frighten  me,  God  forgive  me, 
I  wrote  and  said  Td  meet  him.  It 
isn't  long  ago  he  pass'd  me  going  into 
the  town,  and  1  told  him  to  mind  time 
and  place,  and  to  bring  his  coffin  with 
him,  thinking  'twould  have  led  to 
some  jaw,  and  there  would  have  been 
an  end  on*t ;  but  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  he  would  have  the  heart's  blood  o* 
me,  and  I  know  he's  now  gone  to  buy 

fowdcr  and  ball  for  m^  tk\«^««  %  VsviX 
'11  prosecute  VAm,  «\t  '* 
The  lawyet  lo\i  \3MXi  ^;:l\\^^  ^vioaN.* 


having  accepted  the  cbalicnge,  he 
could  not  prosecute,  but  that  ho 
thought  Captain  A.  ^ould  forgivo 
him,  upoL.  an  apology  being  given. 
It  was  given — and  it  was  accepted  ; 
the  attorney  riveted  for  ever  to  him 
two  friends,  and  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  roost  able  and  most  humane 
negotiator. 

**  Who  flglifii  anil  ran«  awny 
May  live  to  fight  another  day"— 

So  says  Butler — and  Demosthenes 
had  said  it  before  him.  But  in  the 
last  story  there  was  running  without 
fighting  first,  and  it  may  be  very  ques- 
tionable if  either  will  live  to  fight 
agciin.  The  propensity  that  some 
have  to  duelling  is  quite  astonishing  ; 
it  is  an  insanity,  like  suicide,  but  more 
dangerous,  for  its  mischiefs  are  in 
pairs.  Upon  what  very  slight  grounds 
do  persons  so  infected  start  up  and 
Buddeulv  demand  the  life  of  a  friend 
or  neighbour,  to  expiate  some  sup- 
posed or  supposablc  offence,  or  to 
maintain  an  opinion  merely,  and  that 
perhaps  hastily  taken  up  and  ill- di- 
gested I 

An  Italian  nobleman  fought  sixteen 
duels  upon  the  question,  which  was 
the  better  poet,  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  and 
being  mortally  wounded  in  his  six- 
teenth, with  his  dying  words  confess- 
ed that  ho  had  never  read  either. 
This  folly  is  bad  enough  ;  but  that  the 
seconds  should  stand  by  to  witness  and 
participate  in  a  murder,  perhaps  two 
murders,  without  the  excuse  of  any 
personal  quarrel  themselves  or  irrita- 
tion, shows  that  the  furious  insanity  is 
infectious.  What  can  we  think  of  it  in 
a  woman  ?  They  have  been  known 
to  fight  duels,  and  to  be  present  at 
them.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  is 
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this  by  Don  Quixotte  demanding  of 
the  discomfited  Biseayan,  or  rather  of 
the  ladies  in  the  coach  for  him,  that 
ho  should  pass  his  word  of  honour  to 
go  to  Toboso  and  present  himself  be- 
fore the  Lady  Dulcinca.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  happy  change  when  this 
duelling  in  honour  of  lady-love  beau- 
ty degenerated  into  more  whimsical, 
but  more  harmless  challenges.  I  have 
extracted  (I  think  from  Malone*8 
edition  of  Dryden*8  Prose  Works)  the 
following  entertaining  account  of  the 
practice,  with  an  instance  that  mu^t 
show  its  inconvenience — we  now  a- 
days  take  the  wine,  and  part  with  no- 
thing. 

"  In  those  days  (Temp.  Ch.  JI.) 
when   a  gentleman  drank    a    hAy's 
health,  as  a  toast,  by  way  of  doing 
her  still  more  honour,  ho  frequently 
threw  some  part  of  his  diess  into  tl^e 
flames,  in  which  proof  of  his  venera- 
tion, his  companions  were  obliged  tu 
follow  him,  by  consuming  thu  sumo 
article,  whatever  it  might  be.     One 
of  Sir  Charlqs  Scdley's  friends,  afur 
dinner  at  a  tavern,  perceiving  he  hail 
a  very   rich  laced   cravat  on,  when 
he  named  the  lady  to  whom  honour 
was  to  be  done,  made  a  sacrifice  of 
his  cravst,  and  Sir  Charles  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  all  obliged 
to  follow  his  example.     Sir  Charles 
bore  his  loss  with  great  composure, 
observing  that  it  was  a  good  jokci  but 
that  he  would  have  as  good  a  frolic 
some  other  time.     On  a  sut)sequent 
day,  the  same  party  being  assembled 
when  Sedley  had  drunk  a  bumper  to 
the  health  of  some  beauty  of  the  day, 
he  called  the  waiter,  and  ordering  a 
tooth-drawer  into  the  roofh,  whom  he 
had  previously  stationed  for  tho  pur- 
pose, made  him  draw  a  decayed  tooth 
which  had  long  plagued  him.     Tiie 


reported  to  have  held  the  Duko  of    ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  fellowship  clearly  re- 


Buckingham's  horse,  in  disguise  of  a 

Eage,  whilst  he  fought  a  duel  with 
er  husband.  It  was  a  whimsical 
conceit  of  the  knights-errant  to  make 
all  comers  bite  the  dust,  in  compli- 


quired  that  every  one  of  the  company 
stiould  lose  a  tooth  also,  but  they 
hoi>ed  he  would  not  be  so  unmerciful 
as  rigidly  to  enforce  the  law.     All 
an  uomurs  ouo  uie  uusi,  m  coinpii-     j^gj^  remonstrances,  however,  proving 
ment  to  their  mistress  s  beauty,  as  if    ^^„^  ^^j,  ^^  bis  companions  succe^ 
love  were  nursed  and  fed  by  cruelty.      gj^^j^^  ^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  %^^^^  ^^ 

•'  When  ladies'  hearU  bogon  to  melt,  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  ope- 


Suhdued  with  blows  their  lovers  felt ; 
So  Spanish  heroes  with  their  lances 
At  once  wound  built  and  ladies*  fancies, 
And  ho  acquires  the  noblest  spouse 
That  widows  greatest  herds  of  cows.** — 

/iudilrot. 

An  Mdadrabld  ridieole  it  oaii  upon 


rator ;  and  while  they  were  writhing 
with  pain.  Sir  Charles  continued  ex- 
claiming, '  Patience,  gentlemen,  pa- 
tience ;  you  know  you.  promised  I 
should  have  my  frolic,  too !  *  "  ——  -^ 
^uX  \  ^e^t  \  «xgl^\^c«kIu^  from  tho 
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willff  I  am  well  persuaded,  attract 
many  readers ;  for  how  to  avoid  fight- 
ing A  duel  is  as  much  an  object  of 
•tad J  with  many,  as  the  fighting  them 
with  a  few.     Seeing  the  facility  ^ith 
which  some  very  bold  speakers  extri- 
cate themselves  from  apparently  incvi. 
table  combats,  and  the  little  dispar^ige- 
ment  they  receive  thereby,  it  may  be 
thought  superfluous  to  treat  of  such  a 
subject ;  but  the  world  will  get  tired 
in  time  of  the  same  inrthod,  and  no- 
velty ban  its  charm.     Not  that  1  have 
any  thing  new  to  offer ;    nor  did  I 
think,  in  commencing  this  pnpcr,  to 
do  more  than  give  an  example  of  a 
very  novel  motle  of  avoiding  a  duel ; 
but  as  few  will  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  that  trial,  which  so 
made  up  the  whole  man  of  the  £n- 
si;rn,  it  is  to  be  doubte<l  if  that  story 
will  bo  of  much  use.    Indeed  the  pre- 
tensions assumed  by  him  are  much 
oftener  brought  to  bear  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  widows  and  orphans, 
or  espou&ing  rich  widows,  and  to  the 
mere  man  of  pleasure  propose  such 
disagreeable  and  perpetual  watchful- 
ness of  life,  that  none  but  the  most 
absolute  coward,  gifted  with  peculiar 
hypocrisy,  will  follow  it.     To  a  man 
who,  like  Mr  Hume,  will  at  a  moment 
tay  **  black  is  white,*'  there  is  little 
difficulty ;   but  such  a  one  must  be 
cautioned  not  to  write  long  letters, 
such  as  he  did  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
lost  he  as  miserably  flounder,  con- 
found, in  his  fright,  sense  whh  non- 
sense, truth  with  falsehood — be  fool- 
ishly led    to  the    confession   of   an 
impossible  creed,  that  a  man  may  bo 
a  very  honest  private  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  disthonest  states* 
man— and  thus  by  doing,  or  rather 
saying  too  much,  bring  a  retort,  and 
insult,  and  contempt  upon  his  own 
head,  worse  than  tho  first  mischance. 
Sucli  things  are.    There  is  something 
Tcry  ingenious  in  the  "  nothing  per- 
sonal**  constructions    put  upon    the 
foulest  language,  in  which  the  very 
name  of  the  person  may  be  stigma-r 
tized.     Yet  there  is  nothing  personal, 
because  it  was  only  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity that  the  man  was  spoken  of — 
branded,  perhaps,  as  a  public  robber> 
dedicated  to  the  gallows  and  the  scorn 
of  mankind ; — as  if  a  man  who  robs 
many  who  are  the  public,  were  a  bet- 
ter man  than  he  who  robs  but  a  few, 
and  MB  if  public  duties  were  f  corcel  v 
«i7f  dttti^t  Mt  Mllg'^^Bs  if  man  in  bit 


public  capacity  were  an  eidolon,  an 
image,  an  elBgy  to  be  thrown  at,  and 
finally  burnt  by  the  common  rabble, 
all  the  while  that  in  propria  persona 
he  may  be  walking  about  unhunneii — 
a  very  inoffensive  honest  gentleman, 
worthy   of   every   private  trust  ai.d 
friendship.     It  reminds  one  of  Hnn- 
tingdun's  '*  Sinner  Saved/*  who  was 
not  answerable  for  the  iniquities  .Tolin 
Huntingdon  might  comniif.     Htally 
the  world  is   very  good — it  sees,  it 
laugh?,  and  it  forgives,     l^ut  as  all 
this   meanness,  and   subterfuge,   and 
prevarication  tends  to  keep  the  {icace. 
It  is  as  well  not  to  quarrel  about  it. 
And  there  may  be  ^omu  cxcuf^o  for 
natural  timidity.     There  aro  pert^cns 
of  no  imagination  said  to  be  all  nerve, 
because  they  have  no  nerves,  who  very 
coolly  in  battlewalk  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  ;  and  with  iron  intrepidity,  or 
thoughtless  unconcern,  us  if  neither 
body  nor  mind  were  seuMtive  nor  sen- 
sible, step  out  of  a  warm  bed,  and  out 
of  a  sound  sleep,  to  be  frhot  at  at  twelve 
paces,  and  that  by  a  practised  duellist. 
But  picture  to  yourself  a  nervous,  ima- 
ginative creature,  very  undesirous  of 
leaving  this  warm  and  comfortable 
life,  and  all  its  little  endearing  domes- 
tic blessings, — what  does  such  a  ono 
think  of  between  the  first  conception 
or  reception  of  a  challenge,  and  the 
"  acting  of  the  dreadful  thing  ?*'     Ho 
lies  in  his  bed  without  sleep,  counting 
up  all  he  has  worth  living  for — all  the 
inconveniences  of  his  nut  living,  and 
weighs  over  and  over  again  the  chan- 
ces of  his  being  shot.     He  goes  over 
the  anatomy  of  his  person,  thinks  of 
all  the  places  where  he  may  be  hit, 
where  he  will  probably  be   hit ;   in 
some  of  which,  at  twelve  paces,  he 
is  suro  to  he  hit.     Suppose  him  to  bo 
very  sensitive  to  pain.     **  Shall   1,** 
says  he  to  himself,  *'  ho  hit  in  tho  nose 
—how  painful — just  on  the  bridge  of 
it ;  in  the  mouth,  taking  away  all  nsy 
front   teeth,  and   breaking  the  jaw- 
bone— the  ball  lodging  behind    the 
root  of  the  tongue  to  be  probed,  and 
probed  and  poked  out  ?     Shall  I  be 
hit  in  the  ball  of  my  left  or  my  right 
eye,  or  between   both,  or  sidei^ays 
through  both  ?     Shall  1  be  hit  in  tho 
body  or  in  the  groin?     Then,  how 
many  surgeons  shall  I  have,  if  1  sur- 
vive, poking  at  me  three  or  four  t-mes 
a-day,  and   for  bow  lo\i%— vVv>k\\v^ 
their  \\eai\«  at  exet^  V\«v\ — ^«tA  Vsvvfc. 
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the  ezcellcnce  of  their  hair-triggers^  a  able  constitution.  I  would  choose 
pair  that  would  not  go  off  would  be  of  them  by  an  instiuct,  a  character,  that 
inestimable  value.  There  is  a  witty  I  have :  and  I  would  teach  these  nine- 
reply  on  this  point  in  '*  Castip^lione's  tccne  the  spcciall  rules,  as  your  Pun- 
Courtier,"  **  when  John  Tiiomas  to,  your  Itcverso,  your  Stvccata,  your 
Galiotto  expressed  himself  amazed  at  Imbroccatayyovx  Passadn^yoMT  AJon- 
the  demand  of  200  ducats  for  a  horse  tanto,  till  they  could  all  Vlay  very 
which  he  was  sure  was  not  worth  a  neare,  or  altogether  as  well  as  mys^clfo. 
£irthiug,  having,  among  many  other  This  done,  say  the  enemy  were  furty 
ill  qualities,  that  of  running  from  all  thousand  strong,  wee  twenty  would 
arms  ;  nor  could  any  thing  engage  come  into  t)ic  field,  the  tenth  of  March, 
him  to  approach  them.  If  so,  I  am  or  thereabouts,  and  we  would  chal- 
astonished,  said  the  Prefect,  reflect-  lenge  twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they  could 
ing  on  the  other's  cowardice,  that  the  not,  in  their  honour,  refuse  us.  Well, 
owner  does  not  insist  on  a  thousand  we  would  kill  them  :  challenge  twenty 
ducats."  If  you  could  raise  a  troop  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill 
or  company  only  of  men  who  have  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too ; 
fought  duels,  and  you  were  a  great  and  thus  would  wee  kill,  every  man,, 
commander,  would  you  put  them  above  his  twenty  a-day,  that's  twenty  score  ; 
all  others  upon  the  '*  forlorn  hope  ?  *'  twenty  score,  that's  two  huudreth  ; 
Coolness  of  mind,  one  mark  of  cou-  two  hundreth  a-day,  five  days  a  thou- 
rage,  will  generally  keep  the  posses-  sand ;  forty  thousand  ;  forty  times 
sors  out  of  quarrels.  Hut  your  pro-  five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundreth 
fessed  fighter  and  fire-eater,  though  days  kill  them  all  up,  by  computation. 
some  even  of  them  lack  not  animal  Aud  this  will  I  venture  my  poore  gen- 
courage,  have  seldom  mucli  in  them  tlenian-like  carcasso  to  perform  (pro- 
tocarrythem  through  real  dangers  and  vided  there  bo  no  treason  practis'd 
diflSculties  with  very  great  success.  It  upon  us)  by  faire  and  discreet  man- 
was  a  good  conceit  in  old  Ben  Jon-  hood,  that  is,  civilly,  by  the  sword." 
son,  when  he  put  into  Bobadil's  mouth  It  is  surprising  that  in  the  present 
the  proposal  to  challenge  a  whole  advanced  stages  of  civilisation,  when 
army.  There  are  some  who  nowa-  law  should  take  the  place  of  personal 
days  act  ai  if  the  thing  were  feasible  ;  combat,  and  that  the  occupations  of 
and  we  can  imagino  such  an  ofi'er  to  most  men  rather  require  the  more 
be  found  among  Lord  Palmerston's  peaceable  virtues,  that  courage,  that 
records.  But  as  they  will  not  see  the  most  useful  quality,  but  ambiguous 
light,  and  we  are  to  suppose  her  Ma-  virtue,  should,  in  the  walks  of  private 
jesty's  enemies  still  exist,  by  the  anna-  virtue,  keep  its  value,  its  inordinate 
meuts  provided  and  providing — the  value.  There  may  be  many  very 
passage  from  old  Ben  may  be  worth  worthy  and  good  men  that  have  but 
quoting.  little  of  it,  yet  who,  if  the  fact  bo 
"  BobadiL  Indeed  that  might  be  known,  will  meet  with  nothing  but 
some  loss;  but  who  respects  it?  I  con  tempt  from  man,  woman,  aud  child, 
will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private  Civil  life  purposely  establishes  law  to 
and  imder -scale  ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  put  down  that  other  means  of  defence, 
and  live  hero  obscure,  and  to  myselfe ;  yet  civil  life  treats  with  mockery  those 
but,  w£ro  I  known  to  her  Miijestie  and  who  dare  not  use  it.  This  seeming 
the  Lords  (observe  mee),  I  would  un-  inconsistency  is  perhaps  in  part  right, 
dertake  (upon  this  poor  head  and  life)  for  it  is  necessary  and  wise  in  a  stato 
for  the  publick  benefit  of  the  state,  not  to  foster  courage,  as  it  will  want  ar- 
ouly  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  mies  ;  and  a  due  portion  of  mankind 
subjects  in  generall,  but  to  save  the  are  doubtless  born  with  a  greater  share 
one-halfe,  nay,  three  parts  of  her  yeer-  of  it  for  that  very  purpose.  But  in 
]y  charge,  in  holding  warre,  and  more  humble  and  l)Ui>y  and  private 
against  what  enemy  soever.  And  life,  I  cannot  but  think  the  lack  of  it 
how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  ?  should  be  visited  with  more  mercy. 

**  Ed.  Knowell.  Nay,  I  know  not,  A  young  man  once  confessed  to  mo 

nor  can  I  conceive.  that  he  was  a  coward.     I  could  not 

*'  BobadiL  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  but  admire  his  moral  courage  shown 

select  nineteene,  more,  to    myselfe,  in  the  confession,  and  t^«>^<s,VsA  Nxwc^ 

throughout  the  land;  gentlemen  they  for  it.     And  w\iy  ^sa  \\.  w^\.  ^  V^^. 

should  bee  of  good  spirit,  strong,  and  equal  to  iVie  anvECk^  <^Q\n^^<e  W  V^v^\ 
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witliout  his  confessioHf  I  should  havo 
given  him  credit?  Who  would  not 
rt'joico  to  see  a  custom  established  that 
should  exempt  at  least  plain>  honest 
tradespeople  from  these  *'  splendid 
vexations/'  to  use  an  expre.<sioii  of 
Pindar*s»  and  to  have  the  word^  Cer- 
vantes  puts  into  his  hero's  mouth  made 
municipal  law  in  every  town  in  Eng. 
land  ?  "  Fur  I  would  have  thee  to 
know  that  those  woimds  that  are  given 
with  the  instruments  and  tools  wliieh 
a  m^in  happens  to  have  in  his  hand 
do  not  neatly  disgrace  the  person 
struck.  Wo  read  it  expressly  in  the 
law  of  duels,  that  if  a  shoemaker 
strikes  another  man  with  his  lust  which 
ho  hold  in  his  hanilf  though  it  be  of 
wood  as  a  cudgel  is,  ypt  the  party  who 
was  struck  with  it  shaU  not  be  said  to 
have  been  cudgelled."  The  new  Mu- 
nicipal Law  has  done  so  much  to  set 
people  by  the  ears,  and  as  we  must 
expect  th.it  when  the  town  oratory  is 
run  dry,  men  will  come  to  blows,  it 
would  bo  well  if  Lord  John  Russell 
would  communicate  "  the  Law  of 
Duels"  to  all  his  new  authorities. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  rather  of 
persons  who  woidd  avoid  duelling  from 
A  sense  of  fear.  There  is  surely  a 
higher  principle  under  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  many  do  abstain  from  the 
practice.  Courage  is  tiie  common 
property  with  man  and  brufe.  Some 
creatures  in  tills  respect  have  more 
than  otherSy  but  none  have  it  in  the 
■ame  degree  as  man  ;  for  he  alone  has 
it  with  a  full  sense  of  his  danger,  of  the 
nature  of  death,  and  of  his  unfitness 
for  it.  And  there  is  no  braver  man 
than  he  who  will  bear  the  scotf  of  the 
world,  anfl  perhaps  very  great  injury, 
from  an  offender,  and  will  neitl.cr  give 
nor  accept  a  challenge ;  and  for  this 
reason,  because  ho  is  exprei<8ly  com- 
manded by  Him  who  made  him,  *'  to 
do  no  murder.'*  Such  a  one  will,  how- 
ever, have  his  cross  to  bear  ;  and  it  is 
best  fur  him  it  should  be  so,  his  cou- 
rage is  strengthened  by  it,  as  gold  pu- 
riiiod  in  the  fire.     And  such  a  man 
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will  be  the  last  to  give  offence.  When 
or  where  was  there  a  braver  man  than 
he  who  thus  replied  to  a  pergonal  in- 
suit,  ''Strike,  but  hear  mo?"  And 
was  there  not  wisdom,  worthy  to  he 
itore'd  in  the  heart  that  would  collect 
prudence,  in  the  answer  of  Socrates, 
when  he  was  reproved  for  not  resent- 
ing what  all  men  will  agree  to  be  the 
vilest  of  personal  affronts — «  If  an 
a'<s  had  kicked  me,  would  you  have 
me  kick  him  again  ?'* 

But  as  neither  wisdom  nor  high 
principle,  which  is  the  perfection  «»f 
It,  will  bo  commonly  actini  upon,  I 
will  not  conclude  this  paper  without 
in  some  respect  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  the  title,  which  profeesi'S  to  show 
'*  how  to  avoid  ti]|rhtiiiff  a  Duel.'*  Let 
there  be  a  Court  of  Honour — the  ob- 
ject of  which  Khali  be  to  take  cogni- 
xance  of  all  offences  between  gentle- 
man and  gentleman,  especially  those 
fur  which  the  law  proviiles  no  remedy. 
Let  it  be  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  let  every 
member  bind  himself  to  submit  to  its 
decision,  whether  it  bo  to  light  or  to 
apologize,  or  make  or  receive  any 
other  amends.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  even  under  such  a  society 
duels  will  be  altogether  avuhled,  but 
at  least  all  those  will  bo  set  aside  by 
the  cool  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
now  take  place  on  trivial  occasions. 
It  should  bo  a  rule  that  a  member 
should  not  tight  even  with  one  who  b 
not  a  member,  without  permi^ion. 
Two  good  things  would  arise  from 
such  a  society  or  court.  The  offender 
would  mcH?t  with  his  reproof  iu  the 
censure  of  the  court ;  and  he  who 
does  not  fight,  obeying  its  injunction, 
would  rt'ceive  more  honour  than  if  he 
did.  Why  has  not  something  of  this 
kind  been  estabrLshed  ?  It  is  very 
practicable.  Let  men  of  undoubted 
courage  and  character  set  the  example 
of  being  its  member:!,  and  it  would 
soon  l)ecomc  the  pride,  and  ]>erhaps 
the  mark  of  a  gentleman  to  belong  to 
it. 
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CANADA  AND  IRELAND. 


Thb  democratic  party  in  Canada 
and  in  Ireland  appear  to  entertain 
almost  identical  ubjcctei  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  priuciplesi  aiid  to 
be  placed  in  very  fiuiilar  circum- 
•tances.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  largo 
majority  of  the  peoplo  are  Roman 
Catholics,  while  in  Upper  Canada  an 
equal  or  a  larger  proportion  are  Pro- 
te»tantii,  and  of  British  extraction. 
In  this  respect  there  appears  a  singiv- 
lar  resemblance  between  Ireland,  di- 
Tided  as  it  is  into  North  and  South, — 
the  former  peopfed  by  British  Protest- 
ants and  the  latter  by  native  Roman 
Catholics, — and  Canada,  situated  and 
divided  us  wo  have  described.  And 
this  analogy  may  be  carried  much 
farther :  In  Ireland  the  North  is  tran- 
quil— the  population  is  attached  to 
the  British  connexion — and  at  all 
times  its  loyalty  has  been  proved.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  same  feelings  and 
circumstances  may  bo  noticed.  On 
the  other  ^and,  the  Lower  province  is, 
like  the  rest  of  Ireland,  torn  with  in- 
testine dissensions,  peopled  by  a  class 
alien  in  feelings  to  the  British,  anxi- 
ous for  separation  from  this  country, 
regarding  her  as  a  conqueror,  and 
not  forgetful  of  the  humiliation  of  de- 
feat ;  ardently  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  lelis^ion,  and  subject  to  the 
sway  of  unprincipled  demagogues  and 
priests. 

In  Ireland  and  in  Canada  the  Whigs 
have  treated  the  ant  i- British  party  in 
the  same-spirit.  In  Ireland,  Protest- 
antism has  been  discouraged,  and  ten 
out  of  twenty-bix  bishoprieks  abolish- 
ed. In  Canada  the  same  indiflcrence 
to  the  truth  has  been  displayed  ;  and 
the  bishnprick  of  Quel>ec  has  been 
aboliahed  likewise.  In  Ireland  the 
Protestant  clergy,  defrauded  of  their 
lights,  have  been  compelled  to  appeal 
even  for  alms  to  the  English  public  ; 
and  la.st  spring  a  deputation  from  Ca- 
nada from  the  Protestant  clergy  there, 
arrived  in  London,  from  the  opcrutioh 
of  the  same  cause,  and  for  tho  sante 
purpose.     In  Ireland  a  grant  of  pub- 


lic money  has  been  made  for  educa* 
tion  after  the  fashion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  an  annual  grant  has  been, 
mado  and  increased  to  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  ecclesiastical  seminary  ;  tho 
Jesuits  have  been  allowe<l,  in  direct 
contravention  of  express  laws,  to  land 
and  settle ;  and  the  Covernment,  in 
all  manners  and  at  all  times,  has 
shown  its  perfect  inditfen^nce  between 
the  two  religions  in  respect  of  faitli> 
while  in  matters  of  policy  the  prefer- 
ence has  been  awarded  to  deluded 
followers  of  the  Papacy.  We  lament 
to  say,  that  in  Canada  all  this  and 
very  much  more  has  been  done  and 
avoweil,.aud  has  been  gloried  in.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  when  the  Uni- 
ted States  revolted  from  Englind, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  otFence 
stated  was  the  patroucigo  given  to 
Popery  in  Canada.  It  was  declared 
by  the  friends  of  American  independ- 
ence, that  the  British  settlers  went 
from  England  on  the  faith  of  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  livo 
abroad  under  British  government,  and 
with  all  tho  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution  ;  and  yet  they  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Canada  than  they  found 
French  laws,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Established  Church.  We  regret  to 
say  that  statement  was  correct,  and 
that  the  grievance  mentitincd  was  a 
real  and  most  pressing  one.  But  if 
we  regret  the  state  of  things  existing 
sixty  years  ago,  what  shall  we  say  at 
present,  when  by  tho  wisdom  of  the 
Whigs  the  revenues  of  tho  Crown 
have  been  yielded  up,  on  no  express 
understanding,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  IxMit  statesmen,  and  particularly 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  a  Po- 
jiish  House  of  Assembly ;  and  havo 
been  continued  to  that  Assembly  long 
after  it  had  shown  its  disposition  to 
abuse  all  confidence,  and  after  Lord 
Stanley  (just  prior  to  his  leaving  of- 
fice) had  obtained  the  sanction  of  Lord 
Grey*8  cabinet  to  a  repeal  of  the  bill 
which  n])osed  that  violated  trust?* 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that 


*  This  most  important  fact  has  nercr  jct  lieen  cxpUined  by  the  Whig  MiDiiteri  or 
t1:eir  partisans.     It  appears  that  Lord  Mplboume,  Lord  Johiv  BuimW^  vsk^Vmt^  ^\««i- 
rlj^y  it%r9  partieg  to  Ma  oaaeni  In  the  Grey  CaMnet  to  Lnrl  ^Uxi\e^'%  \(tQ»Y^«a\  \«t 
Uking  from  the  Houee  of  Assembly  the  maBngomcnt  of  Oms  t«^tswiR%  ^^«1  x*Vai*A.V* 
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eomplicated  patcDts^  it  is  of  no  use  to 
any  but  the  discoverer.  For  in  Ire- 
land the  Whigs  pronounce  it  high 
treason  against  Liberalism  to  make  a 
man  pay  for  a  religion  he  docs  not  ap- 
prove ;  and  therefore  they  back  the 
people  in  not  paying  tithes  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  while  they  raise  taxes 
from  the  Protestants  to  pay  for  the 
Popish  College  at  Maynooth  and  the 
Popish  system  of  education !  The 
Voluntary  principle  seems  perfect  so 
long  as  it .  can  rob  the  Protestants  ; 
but  then  let  it  once  be  brought  into 
play  against  Popery,  and  away  va- 
nishes its  virtue,  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  a  majority  I  In  Ireland, 
as  we  have  observed,  these  Liberals 
raise  taxes  for  Maynooth  and  other 
Popish  purposes ;  by  the  Poor- Law 
Bill  they  want  to  raise  more  for  Po- 
pish chaplains  to  workhouses ;  and 
many  of  them  are  for  raising  more 
taxes  to  pay  the  Popish  clergy  en 
masse  by  the  State,  while  they  will 
not  allow  the  Protestants  even  to  en- 
joy their  own  property  in  peace.  In 
Canada  they  act  in  a  similar  spirit, 
and  so  preserve  consistency ;  for  there 
we  find  a  Popish  Church  Establish- 
ment— the  Protestants  are  taxed  to 
support  it — not  a  w^ord  is  whispered 
by  the  Liberals  about  the  Voluntary 
principle,  and  all  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  a  majority  ! 

Such  is  Whig  policy  and  Whig 
consistency  in  evil.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed by  them  to  form  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  into  one,  when  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
will  be  almost  balanced.  Not  a  word, 
however,  is  said  about  the  enormity 
of  taxing  the  Protestants  for  the  sup- 
port of  idolatry ;  oh  no  I  there  is  to 
be  ample  conciliation  for  the  revolted 
and  pampered  Roman  Catholics.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  and  others,  following 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  statesmanlike  sug- 
gestion, call  on  the  Government  to 
abandon  half-measures,  and  instead  of 
consolidating  only  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  to  unite  with  them  the  whole 
of  our  British  North- American  pos- 
sessions lying  contiguous.  If  this  were 
done,  the  majority  of  the  population 
would  be  Protestimt ;  but  then  we  are 
told,  even  then,  the  "  consciences^'  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  respect- 
ed— they  shall  still  be  allowed  to  tax 
the  Protestants  for  their  church.  On 
the  very  night  this  proposition  of  unit- 
ing aU  the  provinces  was  made,  Mr 


Grote,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals, 
amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministe- 
rial benches,  entered  his  caveat  and 
protest  against  a  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, even  when  the  majority  were 
disposed  to  it.  Forgetting  his  Ben- 
thamite motto  of  "  the  greatest  pos- 
sible happiness  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number,"  he  objects  to  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Protestant  Church  for 
the  maj(jrity ;  yet  he,  like  the  Whigs, 
never  sees  the  force  of  the  reasoning  a- 
gainst  compulsory  religious  taxes  when 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, are  benefitted  thereby. 

Now  on  all  this  it  is  needless  to 
expatiate  or  to  comment.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  opposed 
to  the  Conservatives,  assume  in  Ca- 
nada and  in  Ireland  the  same  charac- 
ter of  hostility  to  Protestantism  and 
the  same  unthankful  patronage  of 
Popery.  This  part  of  the  subject  may 
well  be  left  to  our  readers  without 
further  remarks — it  speaks  for  itself 
alike  of  the  spirit  of  the  Ministry,  the 
description  of  the  support  on  which 
they  rely,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
plans  of  pretended  conciliation.  We 
will  therefore  go  on  to  the  other  ana- 
logous circumstances  observable  in 
the  Whig  government  of  Canada 
and  Ireland.  In  both  countries, 
we  have  remarked,  the  majority, 
being  Roman  Catholics,  are  under 
the  influence  of  certain  priests  and 
demagogues.  In  both  countries,  the 
Whigs  have  treated  those  destructives 
alike.  M.  Papineau  in  Canada  is 
merely  Mr  O'Connell,  with  a  little 
more  courage,  and  very  little  under- 
standing. In  their  fates  they  have 
differed,  for  the  former,  having  gone 
too  far,  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
boundary  line,  and  for  a  time  (like  his 
illustrious  predecessor  in  mischief,  Mr 
Barrington,  the  highwayman)  "  to 
leave  his  country  for  his  country's 
good."  But,  in  the  estimation  of  thcT 
Whigs,  the  two  demagogues  are  much 
alike.  With  Mr  O'Connell  a  strict 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
formed,  and  by  its  force  they  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  their  predecessors 
from  office  ;  on  the  same  principle  of 
meek  conciliation,  forgetting  all  mu- 
tual aggressions  and  abuse,  resolving 
to  forget  all  M.  Papineau's  declared 
ultimate  designs,  they  condescended 
to  send  a  certain  commission,  of  which 
Lord  GosCoTdy  2Ji  Vns\i^^<^\^\\>^vk 
chiefs  to  eoncVW^Ltft  wA  «vic^\^  \jwt^ 
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ean  be  little  douht  of  great  cause  for 
apprehension  exi^tiii!^  on  this  ground. 
Tiiero  is  no  part  of  the  prucecdings 
whiuh  ended  iu  CdnadLiii  ruvult,  which 
bas  not  been  imitated  by  the  Whig 
party  in  Ireland.  The  unly  defence^ 
indeedj  they  could  produce,  would  ne- 
cessarily bu  allowed  at  the  expense  of 
their  consistency ;  that  is,  they  can 
only  show  that  liimilar  evils  to  those 
of  Canada  will  not  occur  in  Ireland  if 
tbey  can  prove  that  they  governed 
tiie  two  countries  on  different  princi- 
ples. This,  however,  c.muot  be  dune. 
Unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of  the 
country,  and  especially  for  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  Irish 
population,  the  fdction  which  has 
avowed  designs  in  the  sister  island 
similar  to  those  of  M.  Papincau,  has 
received  as  much,  if  not  more  sanction 
from  the  Government,  than  that  per- 
son so  fatally  experienced  and  abused. 
The  chief  (iidtinction  between  tho 
ca^s  fecenis  to  be,  that  the  pretended 
Cf  inciliution  and  liberation  which  form 
the  basis  of  tho  Whig  policy  in  Ire- 
land, are  nore  dangerous  there  than 
eL«cwhere,  because  the  poAver  they 
give  to  tlie  disaffected  will  be  more 
warily  used,  and  because  the  democra- 
tic party  is  there  more  powerful  and 
better  organized  than  the  followers  of 
the  conquered  colonial  rebels.  These 
facts  are  well  known  ;  history  and 
recent  experience  ])rovc  that  the  po- 
litical party  allied  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland  never  became  the 
rtcipient  of  any  confidence  it  did  not 
betray.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  deep  interest  to 
know  how  far  our  rulers  in  Ireland 
are  competent  to  recover  their  ground, 
if  they  lind  themselves  deceived,  and 
how  far  wo  may  rely  upon  them  for 
ability  to  manage  their  conces»ion3 
with  ])rndenee,  and  to  preserve  suffi- 
cient authority  for  the  laws  ? 

Wo  can  only  determine  this  matter 
by  looking  to  Wliig  conduct  under 
similar  circumstances,  at  other  times 
and  elsewhere ;  and  here  at  once  tho 
memory  recurs  to  Lord  Glenelg  and 
Canada.  It  is  on  record  against  that 
Mini^tcr,  ibat  having  failed  in  his 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  having  disco- 
Ycred  the  folly  of  his  Conciliation 
Scheme^  he  has  attempted  to  adjust 
matters  by  sending  out  another  Com- 
mission, and  by  recommending  the 
lame  timid  policy  of  pretended  con- 
teuiom     U  is  prored  against  liini 


that  he  delayed  for  four  months  in 
Parliament  tho  resolutions  which  are 
the  assumed  ground  of  revolt  in  the 
colony,  when  they  might  with  ease 
have  been  carried  in  four  weeks ;  that 
being  warned  of  the  effect  of  those 
resolutions,  he  nevertheless  sujiplied 
the  colonial  governor  no  troops  to  en- 
force them ;  and  that,  by  a  constant 
pystem  of  delay  and  vacillation,  he 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  friends  of 
British  connexion,  and  imparted  con- 
fidence to  the  advocates  of  separation. 
In  all  this  the  Government  defend 
him  and  applaud  him.  Can,  then, 
such  miserable  Ministers  be  expected 
to  pur>ue  towards  Ireland  any  vi- 
gorous measure?,  even  when  they  are 
required,  or  to  act  so  as  to  overawe 
and  to  prevent  all  insurrections? 
Many  of  the  Kepeal  party,  iu  alliance 
with  tho  Wiiigs,  do  not  aiiect  to  con- 
ceal tliat  the  vaunted  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  Irelind  hangs  on  the  slender 
thread  of  Whig  official  existence,  and 
that,  with  the  end  of  that  existence* 
they  will  cea*o  only  to  bo  replaced 
by  violent  popular  and  general  move- 
ments. We  do  not  pretend  to  bo 
alarmed  by  these  em])ty  threats ;  wo 
are  not  so  weak  as  to  give  credence 
to  boasts  so  abaurd,  or  to  heed  threats 
so  ridiculous.  We  know  that  if  there 
were  really  such  an  insurrection,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  W'higs  prognos- 
ticate, as  the  accompaniment  of  Con- 
servative government,  it  would  be  re- 
pressed, like  M.  Papineau's  rebellioni 
witliout  much  bloodshed  •  and  we  are 
di>poscd  to  ridicule  the  threat,  partly  on 
account  of  this  certainty  of  failure,  and 
partly  from  a  convietion  that  the  Irish 
demagogues  have  not  valour  or  spirit 
for  such  a  movement ;  and  if  they  had, 
we  have  sufficient  reliance  on  their 
tactics  to  be  sure  that  they  would  take 
warning  by  the  Canadians,  avd  learn* 
ns  these  have  lost  their  constitution  by 
their  folly,  so  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
treason  nii^ht  forfeit  justly  their  pri- 
vileges till  It  was  safe  to  restore  them. 
Our  hopes  of  tho  avoidance  of  all  in- 
surrections in  Ireland,  originate  then 
in  tiic  known  power  of  England  to 
repress  them,  and  in  the  convietion* 
on  the  part  of  the  demagogues,  of  the 
existence  of  this  power.  So  far  as 
Whig  government  has  gone,  it  has 
manifestly  tended  toproduce  the  same 
results  as  it  wrought  in  Canada.  Vc^ 
both  cases  Coiv^^wN-iiVwc  %^n^\w^t\ 
^ere  rcp\accd\)y  m^ti^'VLQ  ^^vW^^^ 
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the  Poor  Liw  bill  would  have  been 
long  ago  settled,  and  Mr  O'ConneU 
would  thereby  have  been  prevented 
working  on  the  passions  of  the  star- 
ving and  miserable  population.  Dis- 
tress would  have  diminished,  and 
crime^  probably,  diminished  with  it. 
Public  works  would  have  been  carried 
on  ;  agitation  connected  with  praxlial 
outrage  would  have  been  properly 
checked,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws 
madntained.  There  would  have  been 
no  Ulegal  associations,  no  permissive 
and  wholesale  intimidation,  no  patron- 
age liberally  dispensed  amongst  the 
repeal  party.*  Under  Lord  Mul- 
grave  the  Tithe  bill  remains  the  fertile 
source  of  discord ;  the  poor  are  still  un- 
provided ;  the  law  has  been  remissly 
executed ;  the  amount  of  crime  consi- 
derably exceeds  that  which  the  Whigs 
in  1833  thought  justified  a  personal 
allusion  to  O'Connell  in  the  King's 
Speech  and  a  coercion  bill;  and, 
above  all,  the  demagogue  has  been 
fondled  and  fostered,  his  force  in  Par- 
liament has  increased,  and  his  boldness 
has  increased  with  his  power.  What 
must  be  the  consequence  ?  The  case 
ia  plain,  so  far  as  Lord  Glenelg  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  are  concerned  ;  both 
have  pursued  the  same  policy ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Whigs  in 
Ireland  is,  that  the  disasters  which 
have  attended  their  policy  in  Canada 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  sister 
island.  But  no  one  will  deny,  when 
recent  events  are  fairly  considered,  that 
that  policy  consists  in  alliance  with  the 
party  that  strives  for  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution  and  for  separation 
from  the  mother  country  ;  and  that 
such  policy  can  have  but  one  tenden- 
cy, to  g^ve  power  and  audacity  to  the 
persons  it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  discourage. 


On  this  statement,  imperfect  as  it 
may  be,  we  trust  we  have  in  some 
measure  shown  the  analogy  between 
Whig  mi>riilc  in  Canada  and  in  Ire- 
land. To  those  who  do  not  think, 
with  modern  infidels,  that  success  is 
the  only  criterion  of  merit,  the  proof 
that  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord  Glen- 
elg pursue  a  similar  line  of  conduct 
will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  con- 
cluding, notwithstanding  the  greater 
Inck  of  one  in  having  been  saved  from 
an  open  outbreak,  that  both  are  alike 
guilty,  if  not  of  serious  mischief,  at 
least  of  great  mistakes.  To  those 
who  are  content  with  the  new  theory 
of  morals,  the  Irish  Viceroy  may  seem 
very  well  adapted  to  his  station,  and 
the  unfortimato  Lord  Glenelg  worthy 
of  any  condemnation ;  but  we  hope 
that  there  are  few  who  will  be  de- 
graded so  much  as  to  judge  thus.  We 
hope  that  a  sounder  criterion  will  be 
applied,  and  that  the  two  officials  will 
bo  convicted  on  reference  not  to  the 
success  of  their  schemes,  but  to  the 
principles  of  their  conduct.  Tried 
by  this  rule.  Lord  Glenelg  may  lay 
claim  to  far  more  indulgence  than  his 
colleague.  The  former,  to  whom, 
as  Lord  Aberdeen  rightly  said,  vacil- 
lation was  a  habit,  appears  often  to 
have  erred  from  weakness  and  from 
ignorance;  still  the  general  outlines 
of  his  plan  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  principles  of  it,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  out,  were  extremely  mischie- 
vous. The  latter  seems  at  times  to 
have  been  carried  away  by  vanity,  and 
deluded  into  foolish  measures  by  the 
fliitterv  of  the  demagogues,  and  thus 
frequently  has  been  carried  even  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  that  very  liberal 
system  of  concession  he  has  concei- 
ved. Of  the  two.  Lord  Mulgrave 
certainly  appears  the   more  reckless 


•  We  think  it  may  be  useful,  onco  more  to  mention,  that  out  of  the  39  members 
who  voted  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  the  following  have  been  provided  for  or  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  Lord  Mulgrave : — 

Mr  O'Connell  and  Mr  Cassidy  have  been  placed  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
Colonel  Butler  and  Sir  R.  Nagle  have  been  restored  to  it.  Mr  Kennedy  has  been 
made  Slave  Commissioner  at  Havanna  on  L.2tJC0  a-year.  Mr  Fitzsimon  has  been 
made  Clerk  of  the  Ilanaper,  which  is  worth  nearly  as  much.  Mr  O'Dwyer  has  been 
created  Stipendiary  l^Iagistrate.  Mr  Lynch  has  been  made  Master  in  Chancery  at 
L.4000  a-year ;  Mr  Finn  has  been  also  placed  in  gome  situation  ;  Mr  Vigors  honoured 
M  a  Whig  Commissioner  ;  and  Mr  Ruthven,  aa  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  offered  a 
Colonial  office  he  declined. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Repealers,  Lord  Mulgrave  is  doubtless,  not  forgetful.      Two  of 
them,  Mr  Ruthven,  senior,  and  Mr  Ronayne,  unfortunately  for  him,  are  dead.     Three 
of  them  are  unworthy  of  patronage,  as  having  turned  aga\i\6l  ^\t  O'CowxvO^^ — \ckb\s^"^^ 
Mr  Galway,  Mr  F.  O'Connor,  and  Mr  Wallace.     OntV\e  w\io\e,  VVkft  T«Ji\  ^^sswjX^^'^^^ 
phia  of  UI'treAtment, 
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and  unBcruptilou8.  •  From  the  first  principles  on  which  they  can  act,  and 
moment  of  his  official  career  in  Ire-  they  have  chosen  the  worst ;  they  have 
land  he  has  been  the  head,  not  of  the  professed  publicly  their  resolution  to 
state,  but  of  a  party,  and  instead,  like  rule  in  obedience  to  the  majority, 
most  ofhis  predecessors  there,  whether  without  reference  to  other  considera- 
Whig  or  Tory,  of  endeavouring  to  tions ;  they  have  tried  the  system  in 
be  impartial  between  the  various  con-  the  colonies,  and  finding  demands  in- 
tending faiths  and  interests,  he  has  creasing,  they  were  compelled  at 
plunged  headlong  into  all  the  projects  length  to  fall  back  on  a  firmer  policy, 
of  the  disaffected.  In  these  days  this  and  then  disappointed  ambition,  re- 
can  excite  no  surprise.  lying  on  their  imbecility,  lighted  the 

torch  of  war.  So  in  Ireland  Lord 
<*  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.*'  John  Russell  has  pronounced  the  po- 
licy of  Government  to  be  concession ; 
But  if  no  cause  of  astonishment,  it  he  has  quoted  to  the  House  of  Corn- 
may  justly  produce  alarm.  Political  mons  a  speech  of  Mr  Fox,  to  the  ef- 
wisdom  consists  in  a  just  appreciation  feet  that  when  one  concession  does 
of  analogies,  prospects,  and  contin-  not  satisfy,  another  shall  be  made; 
gencies,  and  experience  ;  and,  there-  and  he  has  done  this  in  the  knowledge 
fore,  if  Lord  Mulgrave  suppose  that  of  the  real  ultimate  designs  of  the  de- 
he  can  with  impunity  follow  courses  magogues  (which,  on  his  own  system^ 
which  have  always  ended  hitherto  in  he  must  bo  eventually  called  on  to 
peril  or  confusion,  he  must  have  a  sanction),  being  no  other  than  those 
conddence  in  his  own  abilities  which  which  he  is  now  at  length  opposing  in 
it  is  needless  to  say  no  one  shares.     Canada. 

The  only  calculation  he  can  make  of  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
success  must  depend  on  the  assumption  advocates  for  any  harsh  policy  or  any 
that  a  policy  which  has  failed  under  oppressive  principles.  But  we  con- 
the  direction  of  others  will  be  pro-  ceive  the  position  and  duty  of  the  Bri- 
ductive  of  good  under  him ;  and  this  tish  Government  to  Canada  to  be  this ; 
assumption  must  necessarily  be  proved  the  country  was  conquered,  and  was 
fallacious,  because  his  abilities  are  found  partly  peopled  by  natives  and 
mediocre,  and  his  judgment  undoubt-  partly  by  French  settlers.  Emigra- 
edly  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  tion  from  England  was  encouraged, 
statesmen  he  hopes  to  rival  and  outvie,  and  when  the  emigrants  went  out  to 
In  truth,  the  Whigs,  as  is  proved  in  the  colony,  they  had  a  right  to  bo 
the  conduct  of  his  Lordship  and  many  treated  as  if  they  were  going  to  any 
more,  are  in  that  position  which  Sir  other  part  of  the  British  donunions ; 
Edward  Dering  and  Pry nne  took  prior  because  the  French,  who  with  them- 
to  the  great  Rebellion,  and  which  the  selves  were  equally  intruders  on  the 
unfortunate  Girondists  in  France  found  aborigines,  were  a  majority,  the  Eng« 
so  deceptive  prior  to  the  Revolution  lish  were  not  to  be  oppressed,  or  to  be 
of  1789.  There  is  nothing  whatever  excluded  from  the  advantages  they 
in  the  character  of  the  Ministry  to  would  have  derived  in  other  British 
sanction  the  expectation  that  they  can  colonies.  Therefore  in  all  the  demands 
**  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  of  the  French  settlers  for  political 
the  storm.'*  Not  only  will  they  bear  changes,  it  was  hecessary  to  have  re- 
no  comparison  with  former  statesmen,  gard  to  the  just  rights  and  expecta- 
but  they  are  contemptible  even  when  tions  of  the  British  inhabitants  ;  and 
contrasted  with  their  own  contcmpo-  if  it  were  argued  that  the  former  con- 
raries.  They  are  tools  in  the  hands  stituted  a  majority,  then  it  was  to  be 
of  the  Revolutionary  party,  who  use  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  were 
them  as  they  choose,  whenever  the  yearly  •increasing  by  increasing  emi- 
Conservatives  are  not  appealed  to  for  re-  gration  ;  that  the  prospect  was,  that 
lief  and  assistance.  They  may  indeed  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  British 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will  be  able  would  outnumber  the  French,  and  con- 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  sequently  it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
preservation  and  destruction  of  British  laws  intended  to  last,  on  the  supposi- 
mfluence  abroad  and  our  valued  do-  tion  that  a  majority  of  a  certain  clasi 
mestic  institutions ;  but  they  have  no  existed,  which  majority  was  shortly  to 
excuse  for  the  gratifying  and  gratul«  \>e  eo\i\eTV,&^\xi\.Q  «wmvnoritY.  In  Ca« 
0U9  pretetmons.     There  are  but  two    Tiada,\\ieT«toT^>^^\2^^v^aQx^\&i!k 
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wonld  concede  to  the  majority  as  such, 
and  sacrifice  the  minority  who  had 
been  induced  with  other  expectations 
«  to  emigrate^  would  be  gross  injustice. 
Where,  then,  was  the  justification  for 
the  Whigs,  careless  of  the  British  and 
loyal  part  of  the  population,  to  attempt 
to  conciliate  by  adding  power  to  the 
French  settlers,  whoso  interests  and 
feelings  directed  them  to  oppress  and 
discourage  British  trade  and  British 
enugration  ?  When  the  Canadas  were 
conquered,  the  French  became  adopt- 
ed citizens  of  the  British  empire,  and 
as  through  the  process  of  emigration 
they  were  about  to  become  merged  in 
a  Britbh  population,  it  was  the  duty 
of  GoTemment  to  treat  them  all  alike, 
enforcing  English  laws,  and  allowing 
an  English  Constitution.  But  when 
the  Whigs,  in  obedience  to  the  Liber- 
als, set  about  extolling  the  majority 
and  Biuting  their  laws  to  French  tastes, 
and  sanctioning  Popery,  and  iu  this 
manner  rendering  Canada  any  thing 
but  a  tempting  asylum  for  emigration  ; 
when  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Gos- 
ford  neglected  making  Canada  a  still 
more  peaceful  and  inviting  home  for 
British  settlers  by  maintaining  tho 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  repressing 
all  revolutionary  conspiracies  against 
British  laws,  they  in  both  cases  greatly 
mistook  the  true  interests  of  the  co- 
lony, the  claims  of  justice,  the  rights 
of  the  emigrants  who  had  been  indu- 
ced to  settle,  and  their  own  duty  to  their 
Sovereign  and  country. 

We  conceive  that  the  strictest  ana- 
logy may  be  traced  between  the  posi- 
tion of  Canada,  as  we  have  described 
It,  and  the  duties  consequent  thereon, 
and  the  situation  of  Ireland  and  the 
necessities  arising  upon  it.  We  con- 
tend  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to 
argue  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  cither 
district,  as  if  there  were  no  peculiar 
circumstances  common  to  them  both, 
which  call  into  action  peculiar  consi- 
derations and  motives.  When  set- 
tlers were  induced  to  settle  in  Ireland 
under  James  I.  and  subsequently, 
will  it  be  pretended  that  they  were 
henceforth  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution,  and  deprived  prac- 
tically of  religious  toleration,  and 
even  of  civil  protection?  If  the 
voice  of  the  majority,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  is  to  be  in  all  cases  a 

Eide«   certainly  there  never  would 
ve  teen  ux  Irish  Union ;  and  be  it 
fHSumbered,  If  the  voice  of  the  peo« 


pie,  which  the  Liberals  pretend  to  fol- 
low, is  to  be  a  decisive  authority,  the 
Popish  Bill  of  1829  would  never  have 
passed  in  this  country.  Well,  then, 
we  ai>k  if  the  Liberals,  who  approve 
of  the  Irish  Union  and  the  Kelief 
Bill,  sanction  in  those  cases  disregard 
of  public  opinion,  why  should  not 
others  have  a  right  of  exercising  dis- 
cretion on  other  points,  and  of  using 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  deemed 
just,  even  when  a  majority  offered? 
We  laugh  to  scorn  the  absurd  pre- 
tence that  the  majority  shall  be  not 
only  consulted,  but  obeyed  ;  we  claim, 
as  well  for  statesmen  as  for  legisla- 
tors, the  riorht  of  deliberating  on  all 
matters.  We  recognbe  that  right  as 
necessary  ;  we  believe  that  without  it 
popular  passion  would  soon  involve 
the  nation  in  revolution  at  home,  and 
dissensions  with  surrounding  nations. 
Let  the  Wiii<^s,  who  assume  to  be 
ruling'  Ireland  on  the  principle  of 
submission  to  the  majority,  and  who 
have  been  driven  from  that  absurd 
policy  in  Canada,  say  how  they  de- 
fend themselves  in  affecting  to  go- 
vern throughout  on  liberal  principles, 
which  they  have  in  one  case  positively 
renounced,  and  which  they  more  co- 
vertly, but  not  less  positively,  violate, 
even  in  the  other  case,  by  refusing 
what  a  majority  demand — a  repeal  of 
the  Irish  Union.  Clearly  there  can  be 
no  explanation  of  this  inconsistency ; 
there  can  be,  therefore,  no  further 
excuse  for  the  pretence  of  the  Whigs, 
that  they  monopolize  a  regard  for 
public  opinion,  when  they  merely 
follow  it  where  it  is  not  their  inte- 
rest, or  in  their  power  to  resist. 
Consequently  when  the  Conservatives 
assert  that,  in  Canada  and  Ireland, 
one  uniform  rule  should  be  applied^ 
that  the  British  settlers  should  be  fa- 
voured and  protected,  because  they 
went  not  to  amalgamate  with  the  mSf 
jority,  but  to  form  a  British  interest 
— there  is  more  consistencv  in  this 
policy  than  the  Whigs  display,  and 
we  contend  that  there  is  not  less  true 
justice  and  liberality.  Lord  Mul« 
grave,  however,  thinks  differently,  and 
confidently  relies  on  his  own  opinion, 
which  must  be  some  pleasure  and  com- 
fort to  him,  as  no  one  else  does.  He 
allies  himself  with  the  majority,  echoea 
all  that  is  talked  about  '*  the  peoi^le^** 
treats  the  Ptole9Xaxi\&  m^T^^  «&  ^ts^- 
nority,  reCuacft  to  t«^o^g!K^  ^vViasst 
their  pecuMax  dwxaa  w  VXi^vx  ^wxi^ 
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position,  and,  with  that  originality  of 
genius  for  which  his  Lordship  is  dis- 
tinguished even  in  his  novels,  under- 
takes to  strengthen  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  hy  strengthening 
its  declared  opponents.  If  there  be 
proof  that  the  Protestants  are  intimi- 
dated at  elections,  the  Whigs,  with 
their  viceroy,  serenely  excuse  the  fer- 
vour of  "  the  people  ;'*  if  it  bo  shown 
that  there  is  no  security  for  property, 
they  complacently  palliate  the  oft'ences 
by  referring  to  an  excited  state  of 
feeling,  and  a  marvellous  zeal  for  that 
singular  kind  of  liberty  which  tram- 
ples on  all  law,  and  establishes  con- 
tentment by  confounding  meum  and 
tuum.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  are, 
to  be  sure,  slow  in  their  devclopemcnt, 
and  some  persons  may  question  the 
moral  rectitude  of  sacriUcing  any  class, 
even  for  a  time,  for  some  possible  ulti- 
mate good,  or  for  the  completion  of 
some  Utopian  theory.  But  then  the 
Liberals  make  out,  with  great  ap- 
plause, from  all  sorts  and  shades  of 
persons,  including  Papists,  infidels, 
Socinians,  and  political  dissenter-:, 
that  it  is  07i/y  the  Protestants  who  suf- 
fer, only  the  minority  who,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  are  deprived  of  free- 
dom, and  on(i/  English  settlers  who 
are  perilled  in  their  property  and  lives. 
Away  with  this  shallow  and  unprin- 
cipled mockery  of  justice  and  honesty ! 
It  is  intended  only  to  delude — it  is 
invented  only  to  betray.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sopliistical  than  the  rea- 
soning that  upholds  it — nothing  more 
dangerous  or  disgraceful  than  the  ac- 
tions that  precede  and  accompany  and 
follow  it.  By  this  wretched  policy  of 
conciliating  men  whose  demands  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy,  the  rebellion  of 
1640  was  produced  ;  through  it  was  a 
monarch  led  to  the  block,  and  an  iron 
despotism  established.  By  this  paltry 
and  shuffling  system,  the  Girondists  in 
France  delayed  the  torrent  of  revolu- 
tion, only  to  give  it  time  to  gather 
such  strength  as  eventually  over- 
whelmed their  king  and  themselves 
in  the  devastation.  In  ancient  times 
the  same  causes  of  timidity,  of  vacil- 
lation, and  of  false  liberalism  have 
operated,  and  in  all  instances  they 
have  produced  the  same  consequences, 
and  left  their  character  written  in 
pages  of  misery  and  disaster.  And 
now,  in  these  days,  we  have  lived,  it 
appears,  to  see  a  weak  and  trembling 
Goverament,  holding  office  tbrouglitho 


patronage  of  the  revolutionary  faction,, 
stoop  to  concede  where  it  is  a  duty  to 
discourage,  and  to  conciliate  where  it 
is  necessary  to  reprove — we  have  seen 
this  trimming  and  wavering  course  ' 
end,  in  Canada,  in  revolt — and  we 
have  now  only  to  look  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave  for  the  prevention  of  the  same 
result  from  the  same  cause  in  the  coun- 
try he,  by  the  grace  of  the  dema- 
gogues, is  permitted  to  imagine  ho 
governs. 

Though  the  demagogues  may  blus- 
ter and  boast,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  Canadian  insurrection, 
and  greatly  humbled  in  being  com- 
pelled to  deny  their  associates  in  the 
colony.  This,  then,  is  the  time  to 
show  that  the  supporters  of  the  Con- 
stitution ,have  been  proportionably 
strengthened  in  confidence,  and  much 
enlightened  with  respect  to  the  ulti- 
mate plans,  the  slender  forbearance, 
and  the  questionable  loyalty  of  their 
opponents.  If  the  opportunity  be 
lost,  and,  through  the  baneful  opera- 
tion of  vulgar  apprehensions,  conces- 
sions be  made  in  a  shrinking  spirit  \o 
the  Irish  democracy,  one  result  only 
can  ensue,  and  the  Conservatives  will 
be  responsible  for  not  having  foreseen 
the  tendency  of  measures  which  could 
possibly  have  but  one  conclusion. 
The  same  voice  that  shouts  Justice  to 
Ireland,  and  implies  the  eventual  se- 
paration of  that  land  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, spoke  for  Justice  to  Canada,  and 
sanctioned  revolt  and  disunion.  It 
may  suit,  then,  the  Whigs,  now 
alarmed  at  the  efibcts  of  their  own 
folly,  to  adopt  measures  to  one  place 
the}'  dare  not  extend  to  the  other,  and 
to  excuse  the  inconsistency  of  alter- 
nate resistance  and  concession  by  the 
wretched  plea  that  expediency  ap- 
proves the  dereliction  of  principle, 
and  condemns  proceedings  across  a 
narrow  channel  which  may  be  safely 
adopted  across  an  ocean.  It  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable  in  the  Whigs  to 
do  just  what  they  found  convenient 
in  respect  to  Canada,  and  to  keep  up 
a  pretended  zeal  for  the  integrity  of 
the  British  monarchy  there,  by  sup- 
pressing a  sedition  long  after  it  has 
exhausted  itself,  which  never  could 
have  existed  but  through  their  apa- 
thy ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  Ireland 
to  trim  their  sails  to  another  breeze« 
and  eoTv\AXwsL^  \q  ^^iT^<s\Uatc,  to  fosterj 
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CjQservatives  for  firmer  priDciplcs 
and  for  more  honest  conduct ;  we  look 
to  them  for  tho  exhibition  of  consist- 
ency, and  for  an  example  of  true  jus- 
•  tice.  By  this  course  of  conduct  the 
difficulties  of  office  will  be  diminished 
when  encountered,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  more  strictly  adapt- 
ed to  tho  Conservative  policy.  Dic- 
tates of  conscience  and  duty,  the  in- 
structions of  experience,  the  necessities 
of  the  time,  and  all  the  highest  motives 
that  can  operate  on  action,  combine 
to  point  out  a  firm  Protestant  system 
as  the  only  resource  for  the  country. 
To  other  systems  there  may  be  less 
opposition  from  some  classes,  and 
more  determined  hostility  from  tho 
remainder  of  the  destructive  factions, 
but  to  this  all  will  unite  in  enmity  and 
resolute  opposition.  It  is  the  bond  of 
sympathy  occasioned  by  this  opposi- 
tion that  now  constitutes  the  only 
link  between  the  different  sections  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  it  is  this  opposition  that 
has  rendered  Lord  Glcnelg  and  Lord 
Mulgrave's  proceedings  so  similar, 
which  has  tempted  Lord  Palmerston 
to  trample  on  the  Protestants  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  encourage  tho  infidels  of 
Spain.  But  strong  as  the  hatred  of 
this  policy  may  be,  we  feel  assured 
that  success  will  at  length  crown  it, 
and  that  this  nation,  under  its  in- 
fluence, will  flourish  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Most  High.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing to  Popery  either  in  tho  colonies, 
because  it  is  strong  in  human  might 
or  energy,  the  Conservatives,  if  they 
fulfil  what  we  believe  their  duty  and 
their  destiny,  will  raise  up  afflicted 
truth,  and  give  liberty  which  never 
can  fade,  by  basing  it  on  the  solid 
foundations  of  religion.  Any  other 
proceeding  may  delay  disaster,  or  may 
tend  to  mitigate  its  effects ;  but  ulti- 
mately, when  the  rising  generation 
supply  the  places  of  the  present  actors 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  it  will  be  found 
that  education,  which  magnifies  only 
the  divinity  of  reason,  sows  the  seeds 
of  presumption  and  crime,  and  must 
certainly  destroy  all  social  distinctions 
and  order,  which  is  the  parent  of  free- 
dom. When  too  late  it  will  be  seen 
that  Liberalism  means  indifference  to 
truth,  and  leads  at  once  to  infidelity 
and  revolution. 

The  consequences  of  a  firm  Pro- 
testant policy  must  be  far  different. 
The  rerjr  spirit  of  it  must  breathe  i^ 


hatred  of  oppression,  as  well  as  a  stem 
enmity  to  viciousness  and  crime.  We 
can  conceive,  indeed,  no  position  of 
worldly  affairs  more  glorious  than  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  great  empire  like 
Britain,  distinguished  for  patronage 
of  a  pure  faith,  and  adherence  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  to  its 
sacred  cause.  Than  this  there  can 
be  no  nobler  conception ;  no  states- 
man can  gain  immortality  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  more  splendid 
aspiration.  The  people  in  such  a 
case  would  be  educated  on  solid  prin- 
ciples, and  for  great  purposes ;  the 
rulers  would  be  worthy  of  their 
choice;  and  the  nation^s  possessions 
would  be  secured  in  harmony  by  the 
strongest  bonds  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. At  present,  unhappily,  when 
the  bramble  may  reign  in  the  forest, 
or  the  jackal  in  the  desert ;  when  the 
governors  of  the  state  are  mere  agents 
of  popular  passions  ;  when  the  limits 
of  executive  or  legislative  folly  are 
defined  by  the  force  of  temptations, 
instead  of  the  power  of  virtue,  there 
seems  little  hope  for  any  thing  in 
England  but  an  increased  departure 
from  all  the  great  guides  of  policy, 
which  have  been  the  safeguard  and 
honour  of  the  country  in  the  worst  of 
times,  and  in  every  crisis.  But  still, 
to  the  imagination,  though  the  mind 
is  disturbed  with  anxiety,  a  ray  of  bet- 
ter promise  seems  breaking  through 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  error,  and 
stealing  with  invigorating  warmth 
into  the  undeadened  hearts  of  many 
among  the  people.  We  ardestly  hope 
that  this  source  of  comfort  and  re- 
joicing may  not  prove  an  illusion.  We 
appeal  to  the  Conservatives  to  stand 
forth  at  this  period,  in  defiance  of 
minor  or  of  personal  motives,  for  the 
settlement  and  security  of  Protestant- 
ism, which  has  been  assailed  both  in 
Canada  and  in  Ireland,  that  it  may 
shine  forth  more  brightly  than  be- 
fore— fanned,  not  extinguished  b^  the 
storm.  No  conjuncture  of  affairs  was 
ever  more  important,  no  occasion  of 
well-doing  ever  more  conspicuous. 
The  prospects  promised  by  a  proper 
uso  of  the  opportunity  are  enticing 
and  most  cheering ;  the  plan  of  action 
is  simple ;  the  principle  distinct  and 
unquestionable ;  the  consequences  are 
in  the  hands  of  Him,  through  whom 
truth  throughout  the  globe  shall  at 
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HTMN  TO  CERES. 
ntOK  CAXLIMA.CHU8. 

BT  THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  H01(ER*8  HTMKI. 

SHO0T9  women,  shout  your  yoices  out^ 

In  chant  to  Ceres  showing. 
That  follow  in  train  the  sacred  wain 

Of  the  Calathus  onward  going. 
Hail,  Ceres,  giver  of  glorious  fruits. 

And  measures  of  com  o*erflowing. 

And  let  none  dare*  from  tower  or  stair. 

Look  on  our  pomp  in  wonder ; 
Ye  profane  around,  your  feet  to  the  ground. 

For  Ceres  has  blessed  it  under ; 
Child,  mother,  and  maid,  that  without  a  braid, 

Spreadeth  her  locks  asunder. 

Let  none  come  nigh,  with  the  hagg^ard  ey« 

That  fasting  and  thirsty  languish. 
That  none  may  bring  to  her  mind  the  sting 

Of  the  mother's  fruitless  anguish. 

Hesperus  only  looketh  down, 

Clouds  his  head  overarching. 
On  the  train  of  our  sacred  wain. 

Onward  slowly  marching. 
For  he  urged  her  to  dip  in  the  stream  her  lip 

That  wearisome  thirst  was  parching. 

How  could  thy  feet  their  toil  complete. 

Toil  sad  and  neyer  ending ; 
Now  towards  the  west,  now  sorely  pre8s*d. 

To  the  far  iBthiops  tending ; 
And  where  the  boughs  of  the  beauteous  trees 

With  their  golden  fruit  are  bending. 

Nor  didst  allay  thy  thirst  the  way. 

Nor  food  nor  bath  restore  thee  ; 
Thrice  Achelous*  white  waves  lay, 

And  all  to  cross  before  thee ; 
Thrice  beauteous  Enna's  inland  plain 

Sad  and  wailing  bore  thee. 

Thrice  didst  thou  throw  thee  sad  adown 

Beside  Callichorus,  welling 
Sweet  waters  round  the  smiling  ground, 

Tliino  unregarded  dwelling ; 
All  parch 'd  with  heat,  and  with  weary  feet, 

Ajid  woes  in  thy  bosom  swelling. 

Hungry  and  faint*     But  spare  me  the  pla 

Tliat  tells  the  mother's  wailing. 
For  it  were  best  her  love  attest 

To  nations  never  failing  ; 
She  gave  them  laws,  and  did  acquaint 

With  arts  still  more  availing. 

Tell  how  she  taught  Triptolemus 

To  reap,  and  bind  asunder 
The  sacred  sheaves,  and  send  the  beeves 

To  tread  them  strongly  imder. 

*Twere  best  to  tell  (that  mortals  well 

May  shnn  too  baughty^  daxlug') 
How  her  wrath  on  ErysiotYioni  i«^, 
for  Ub  andadjom  beuiBg^ 
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Ere  yet  did  the  Pelasgi  dwell 
Their  homes  in  Cnidia  rearing. 

For  they  in  sacred  Dotinm  made 

A  grove,  that  from  its  centre 
To  th*  outward  skirt  was  shade-begirt>^ 

No  arrow  there  could  enter ; 
And  with  the  consecrated  depth 

Did  in  their  love  present  her. 

There  with  proud  pine  did  elms  entwine. 

Their  branches  largely  throwing ; 
Rich  pears  grew  round,  and  to  the  ground 

Hung  luscious  fruitage  glowing. 
And  crystal  streams  in  many  a  line 

Throughout  were  sweetly  flowing. 

Nor  Ceres  lov'd  Triopium  more. 

Nor  more  the  famed  Eleusis  ; 
Nor  Enna*s  vale,  where  flowers  exhale* 

The  sweetest  earth  produces. 

But  when  from  the  Triopidse, 

Their  better  Genius  turned ; 
Of  ground  and  tree  the  sanctity 

Proud  Erysicthon  spumed. 
For  in  his  breast — the  human  pest. 

An  evil  counsel  burned. 

Then  forth  he  fared  with  his  twenty  men. 

Men- Giants,  stout,  courageous. 
Whose  strength  might  make  a  city  shak&— 

Away  they  rush*d  outrageous. 
With  axe  in  hand,  a  brawny  bandy 

Into  the  grove  umbrageous. 

There  rose  to  the  sky  a  poplar,  high 

And  stately,  all  outvying ; 
And  nymphs  alway  at  the  noon  of  day 

Under  its  shade  were  lying.— 
i—It  received  the  stroke — and  a  groan  outbroke 

As  the  voice  of  one  was  dying— 

And  it  uttered  a  sound,  to  the  trees  around. 

That  over  the  wood  prevailing. 
To  Ceres  flew,  and  straight  she  knew 

Her  sacred  tree's  bewailing. 
— "  Who  dares  ?"  she  cried,  '*  ah !  wo  betide 

The  hand  my  grove  assailing.**— 

Then  straight  she  took  the  form  and  look 

Of  Nicippe  her  Priestess,  bearing 
The  Poppy  crown,  and  the  mystic  key 

Over  her  shoulder  wearing — 
And  in  gentle  way,  first  strove  to  stay 

The  wretch  from  his  impious  daring. 

"  O  spare  ye  these,  for  sacred  the  trees. 

The  Gods  themselves  revere  them ; 
O,  my  son,  command  thy  ruthless  band 

To  depart — nor  axe  come  near  them. 
Mercy  I  claim,  in  thy  Parents*  name. 

If  e*er  thou  didst  love  or  fear  them. 

*'  O  spare,  my  son,  lest  the  foul  deed  ixme. 

Awaken  the  sleeping  power 
Of  the  Goddess  dread-l-loid  on  thy  Yie&ii 

The  wrath  of  great  Ceres  lower.'' 

But  RB  a  roaring  Lionessy 
Wheu  bmien  keen  taay^  fwad  Ywi 
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Where  deep  recess^  and  savageness 

Of  the  Timarian  mountains  bound  her, 
Glares  with  red  eye,  as  she  draws  more  nigh 

Her  new-born  whelps  around  her ; 

So  stern  was  Erysicthon's  look,] 

Ceres  awhile  surveying — 
And  he  cried,  as  his  vast  axe  high  he  shook, 

**  Away,  or  await  my  slaying ; 
Away,  or  this  stroke  for  pine  or  oak 

Shall  di?ide  tby  limbs  delaying. 

"  Besbrew  me  well,  the  trees  I  fell 

Shall  serve  me  for  beam  and  rafter, 
A  mansion  to  make  for  to  merry- make — 

With  my  comrades  in  feast  and  laughter.*' 
Then  Nemesis  heard  the  words  ho  spake. 

And  writ  them  for  vengeance  after. 

Now  Ceres  glow*d— and  the  Deity  flow'd 

Within  her — and  burst  unclouded. 
Enlarged  around — she  stampM  the  ground. 

And  her  head  Olympus  shrouded, 
And  the  wretches  tneir  axes  left  in  the  wound. 

Far  from  her  presence  crowded. 

Then  away  they  ran,  but  not  a  man 

She  stay'd  from  his  quick  endeavourj. 
But  spake  to  the  wretch  that  the  crlmeVd  plan. 

And  bade  them  the  trunks  dissever. 
**  Go,  dog,  go  build— and  thy  house  be  fillM — 

And  feasting  be  thine  for  ever.*' 

Ere  the  words  had  pass*d,  came  the  mischief  fast 

Within  him,  all  evil  boding. 
Fierce  burning,  furious  hunger  cast 

In  his  vitals,  raged,  corroding. 
For  the  more  he  ate,  insatiate. 

The  more  was  hb  hunger  goading. 

Twelve  pour'd  out  wine,  as  he  did  dine> 

And  twenty  dinners  he  swallow'd. 
Yet  more  than  at  first  was  his  hunger  and  thirst. 

And  his  cheeks  more  pale  and  hollowed — 
For  Bacchus  and  Ceres  ever  combine — 

So  the  wrath  of  Bacchus  followed. 

Sore  was  the  shame  to  his  parents  came. 

Seeing  their  son  voracious ; 
Ferplex*d  in  Ids  name  excuse  to  frame 

For  invitations  gracious. 

Then  first  came  the  Armenidte, 

With  their  solicitation ; 
"  The  Etonian  games  draw  nigh,  and  he 

Must  come  to  their  celebration. 
And  to  Minerva's  sanctity 

Approve  his  veneration." 

Ready  pretext  the  mother  makes ; 

<'  To  Cranon  he  directed 
His  journey  yesterday — there  takes 

The  tribute  long  expected. 
One  hundred  beeves— or  the  sacred  games 

Mj  son  had  not  neglected." 

Poljzo  next  the  mother  vex'd, 

'*  'Twas  her  Aetorlon^A  maxmse» 
Nor  sire,  nor  son^  must  tYie  WdaX  %\iutv9 
Or  *twoul4  the  rites  di»i?axa^c  r 
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O  tears  did  flow  from  her  heart  of  wo^ 
And  mournful  was  her  carriage. 

She  cried,  "  Alas  !  my  Triopas 

Shall  go — my  son  surrounded. 
Nine  days  ago,  a  frightful  pass 

Of  Pindus ;  out  there  hounded 
A  monstrous  boar,  and  rent  him  sore^ 

And  deeply  he  lies  wounded." 

Poor  mother,  distrest  was  thy  parent  breast. 

To  find  false  tales  availing — 
Did  any  call  to  banquet  hall, 

"  He  journies  or  is  sailing  ; " 
To  marriage  feast,  "  By  disc  or  beast 

Sore  hurt,  he  lies  bewailing.*' 

Now  "  uttereth  groan  from  chariot  thrown  ; 

Or  in  Othrys*  dale  abiding. 
He  counts  his  stock  of  herd  and  flock.'* 

Meau-whil^,  within  close  hiding. 
The  glutton  eats,  and  still  defeats 

The  skill  of  their  quick  providing. 

As  food  they  heap,  his  bowels  leap,  « 

With  hunger  more  flerce  and  rending— 
And  down  flow  the  meats,  with  an  ocean  sweep. 

Into  thei^JTulf  descending. 

As  snow,  tnat  the  eye  of  the  burning  day 

Ever  dissolvcth  spving — 
Or  waxen  image  melteth  away. 

Under  the  sunbeams  lying  ; 
So  he  wasted  within,  till  bone  and  skin 

Alone  were  left  for  dying. 

His  mother  still  wept — two  sisters  crept 

Sadly  about  him  groaning ; 
Ten  maiden  slaves,  and  the  nurse,  all  wept— 

And  Triopas  deeply  moaning. 
Tore  his  aged  hair  m  hb  despair. 

His  Father — God,  disowning. 

Yet  prayed — "  Oh  Neptune,  cans't  thou  be 

My  father — so  to  name  thee ; 
Or  fair  iEolian  Canace, 

My  mother,  were  to  shame  thee. 
This  third  from  thee,  oh  cans*t  thou  see 

Thus  dying,  and  not  blame  thee  ? 

*'  O  would  these  hands  had  buried  him ! 

Would  Phcebus*  gentle  arrow 
Had  struck  to  sleep  those  eyes  that  keep 

Dire  watch — while  to  his  marrow. 
Eats  famine  in — and  wasting  limb 

Denotes  our  means  how  narrow. 

<'  Neptune  arrest  this  raging  pest. 

Or  thou  thyself  must  take  him — 
Thyself  must  feed — or,  in  our  need. 

Supply  must  soon  forsake  him. — 
For  lack  of  beasts  and  flocks,  no  feasts 

Our  cooks  can  longer  make  him. 

''  Fold,  pen,  and  staU,  are  empty  all. 

The  big  mules,  wont  to  ratUe 
Our  waggons  x>n,  are  cook'd  and  gone— « 

The  Bteeds  for  race  and  battle, 
iiiid  th'lieifer.liifl  mother  for  YtiUiieax*^)    " 
He  ate  with  $11  our  tattte. 
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**  The  heifer  and  steeds  were  sleek  and  fat» 

But,  for  I  naught  dissemble. 
Though  shamed  thereat — he  ate  the  cat, 

TluLt  made  the  small  mice  tremble. 

**  While  aught  his  father's  house  retain'd. 

Within,  he  ate  secluded ; 
Alone  the  conscious  house  was  pain'd, 

And  public  £unc  eluded— 
But  when  his  teeth,  above  and  beneath 

Had  it*s  depth  and  breadth  denuded ; 

**  Then  forth  to  the  streets  he  fared  for  meats. 

And,  a  monarch's  son !  he  seated 
Himself  before  the  banquetter's  door. 

And  the  ofifal  and  scraps  entreated. 
But  his  hunger  sore,  it  grew  the  more, 

._No — never  to  be  defeated. 

*'  O  Ceres,  let  me  harbour  none. 

Under  thy  wrath  that  labour ; 
O  may  I  shun  them  every  one. 

For  I  hate  an  evil  neighbour." 

Shout,  maidens,  shout,  and  mothers  throw  out 

The  chant,  while  onward  going — 
"  Hail,  Ceres,  gfiver  of  glorious  fruits. 

And  measures  of  com  o'erflowin^/* 

The  pomp  proceeds  with  four  milk-white  steeds. 

So  four  fair  seasons  attending. 
Great  Ceres  shall  bring — the  gentle  Spring, 

Summer,  Autumn,  with  fruitage  bending. 
And  Winter  white, — and  the  new  year  bright 

Shall  rise  at  the  old  year's  ending. 

As  now  with  bare  heads  and  unshod  feet 

The  city  round  we're  going. 
Our  heads  and  feet  so  no  evil  meet  1 

And  gold,  as  'tis  richly  glowing 
In  the  canisters  fair,  the  women  bear. 

Be  it  so  in  our  coffers  flowing. 

But  let  th*  untaught  of  our  mystery. 

At  the  Prytaneum  leave  it ; 
And  the  women  of  three-score  years  must  be. 

And  sedate,  that  there  receive  it. 
Nor  the  Pomp  shall  decline,  till  it  reach  the  shrine. 

But  the  aged  alone  achieve  it. 

Who  pray  for  relief  from  pdn  and  gprief. 

Or  the  goddess  of  births  to  aid  them— 
O  let  them  stay  in  the  weary  way. 

Where  their  fainting  limbs  have  laid  them> 
Great  gifts  the  ffoddess  to  them  will  bring, 

And  not  for  delay  upbraid  them. 

Hail,  Ceres,  hall !  let  concord  prevail ! 

Our  state  in  prosperity  flourish. 
Let  fold  and  field  abundance  yield— < 

And  do  thou  the  people  nourish. 

Feed  herds  and  flocks !  and  wheaten  shocks 

Into  our  gamers  heaping. 
Sweet  peace  bettow,  that  bXH  who  sow 

May  surely  abide  the  reaping. 
On  me,  great  ({aeen,  look  dowii««t«\i«, 

With  the  eyt  of  tiiy  g^iydo^  V»«v\3e^&« 
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On  loftv  Windsor's  terraces  and  bowers 

Fair  fell  the  radiance  of  the  sun's  last  raj^ 

And  purple  beam*d  her  palaces  and  towers 

With  the  calm  lustre  of  departing  day. 

The  scented  air  wooed  fragrance  from  the  flowers  ; 

In  the  far  west  a  streak  of  crimson  lay> 

As  though  the  day  god,  loath  his  race  was  sped> 

Had  dropp'd  his  glowing  mantle  as  he  fled. 

On  many  a  regal  chamber  fair  to  see. 
The  dusky  light  with  fitful  ray  was  streaming* 
Through  heavy  folds  of  crimson  drapery. 
On  gorgeous  canopies  where  gold  was  beaming. 
On  many  a  sculptured  form*s  light  tracery. 
On  many  a  pictured  brow  of  gallant  seeming, 
On  many  a  lungly  throne  and  queenly  bower. 
And  sombre  haU,  and  darkly  frowning  tower. 

There  is  a  yoice  of  mirth  in  Windsor^s  glades. 
For  England's  nobles  join  the  festive  throng. 
And  guide  the  silken  rein,  where  high-bom  maids 
Blend  their  sweet  voices  with  the  wood-bird*s  song. 
Or  urge  the  bounding  steed  through  silvan  shades. 
And  loudly  cheer  the  panting  hound  along. 
Yet,  though  the  pride  of  England* s  youth  is  here. 
There  lacks  her  fairest  flower,  her  rose  without  a  peer. 

In  one  vast  chamber  of  that  princely  pile 
There  was  a  fair  and  sickly  boy  reposing. 
While  all  without,  with  revelry  and  smile, 
Hail*d  the  glad  summer's  day,  so  mildly  closing, 
England's  young  monarch  sat  in  hall  the  while, 
A  volume  dark  of  olden  time  unclosing ; 

And  save  a  prelate  old,  that  stay'd  beside. 

He  was  alone,  within  that  chamber  wide. 

Pale  was  the  princely  brow,  and  high  and  fair. 
On  the  small  hand,  so  pensively  reclining. 
Parted  the  ringlets  of  his  chestnut  hair ; 
And  in  the  bright  eye,  through  the  dark  lash  shining. 
There  dwelt  a  tender,  melancholy  air. 
As  though  the  gentle  soul  within  were  pining,. 
And  long'd  to  lay  its  earthly  vesture  down. 
And  leave  its  earthly  throne,  and  wear  a  brighter  crown. 

Pallid  his  hue,  with  many  a  hectic  streak ; 
It  seem'd,  as  though  their  ancient  contest  ended 
That  deluged  England  many  a  bloody  week. 
The  White  Rose  with  her  Red  foe  still  contended 
For  which  should  reign  upon  that  fair  young  cheek : 
His  mien  was  majesty  and  mildness  blended — 

Noble  and  firm  as  pnnce's  aye  should  be. 

But  meek  and  gracious  in  its  dignity. 

He  that  would  look  upon  that  fair  young  brow 
Must  seek  some  lofty  pictured  gallery. 
Where  painter's  skill  would  seek  to  give  us  now 
The  perish'd  forms  of  England's  majesty. 
Or  would  he  sterner  memory  ?    I  trow 
He  must  go  tread  the  tombs  of  royalty. 

And  o'er  yonng  Tudor's  bier  the  fond  teat  d[i«d 

Forbim,  the  early  wise,  the  earljr  dead. 
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**  Two  mighty  chiefUlns  did  those  spoilers  lead. 

Sullen  and  cold  their  aspect  and  their  bearing. 

In  their  dark  lowering  glance  the  eye  might  read. 

Many  a  foul  tale  of  sacrilegious  daring. 

Of  rutliless  fury,  and  of  savage  deed  ; 

Stem  was  their  rigid  brow,  their  eye  unsparing. 

Each,  ere  he  struck,  did  look  to  Heaven  and  kneel. 

Fanatic  Wrath  was  one,  and  one  mistaken  Zeal. 

**  First,  with  destroying  hand  they  tore  away 

Each  snowy  flower,  and  every  silver  bud  ; 

And  then  they  stripped  the  green  leaves  from  each  Spray, 

And  scatter*d  them  upon  the  ruffled  flood. 

Methought  I  had  no  power  their  wrath  to  stay. 

When  I  their  savage  fury  had  withstood  ; 
And  then  the  warm  tears  gush*d  into  mine  eyes. 
And  veird  the  sight  of  that  sad  sacrifice. 

*'  Again,  again,  that  other  change  was  done. 

And  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  all  unfearing. 

Its  blossoms  renovate,  its  spoilers  gone, 

I  saw  my  glorious  olive-tree  appearing. 

Fresh  as  the  landscape  when  the  bright  day-sim 

From  nature's  face  the  dark  night-mbt  is  clearing. 

Like  a  young  warrior  risen  from  repose, 

Strengthen'd,  refresh'd,  and  perfected  it  rose. 

"  And  all  was  calm  as  noon  of  summer's  day. 
When  scarce  the  murmuring  zephyr  dares  to  breathe 
Its  tell-tale  whisper  to  the  trembling  spray. 
The  fair  flowers  hung  in  many  a  snowy  wreath, 
Bqw'd  to  the  earth  the  burdened  branches  lay. 
And  Britain's  guardian  lion,  chained  beneath, 
Watch'd  o*er  his  cherish*d  charge  with  eye  of  fire. 
And  mock'd  the  spoiler's  rage,  and  dared  the  scorner*8  ire. 

*'  Long,  long  I  look*d,  and  still  it  was  the  same. 

No  ruder  blast  upon  the  waters  play*d. 

No  spoiler  past,  no  desoUter  came. 

And  grateful  coueh'd  the  lion  in  the  shade. 

Or  proudly  raised  him,  when  the  voice  of  fame. 

Waking  the  echoes  of  that  tranquil  glade. 
With  Britain's  triumphs  rife,  came  floating  by. 
As  glory's  distant  call  enkindled  his  red  eye. 

*'  It  was  a  little  cloud,  rose  all  alone. 
Casting  a  shade  where  nought  but  light  had  been ; 
It  was  a  low  wind,  like  a  mourner's  tone. 
That  marred  the  stillness  of  that  peaceful  scene ; 
There  was  a  sickly  touch  of  yellow  thrown 
Across  the  brilliant  hue  of  evergreen. 

It  was  a  stranger  passed  that  tree  around. 

Measured  its  stately  girth,  and  told  its  boughs,  and  frowned. 

"  The  name  Reform  was  graven  his  brow  above. 
Specious  his  aspect,  white  the  robe  he  wore. 
Smooth  was  his  speech,  full  swiftly  did  he  more. 
And  sharpest  shears  and  pruning-hook  he  bore. 
And  still  I  marked  where'er  his  weapons  drove. 
The  brightest  branches  from  their  stem  he  tore^ 
While  bland  Expediency,  with  traitor  smile. 
Approved  the  needless  taak,  and  aided  him  the  while. 

"  More  open  foe,  red-handed  Bigotry, 
Showed  his  rude  blood-ho\mds  itom  aiw  ^^  -^wj^  ^ 
Fiercely  they  came.    Misr^e'E  ^fflA^To^Ts^f^ 
(Saimrar  ana  Faotkttt  led  tbft  ifM  «xi«}» 
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[It  18  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  of  this  venerable  isle  is  < 
from  the  Hebrew  correlate  PID]^  to  the  Latin  Columba,  a  Dove. 
Arkite  allusion  of  the  legend  is  very  beautiful,  as  the  Tutelary  fled 
from  persecution,  here  preserved  the  remains  of  religion,  and  hence  d 
Dated*  by  his  missionarieSf  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  faith  to  tl 
roundlDg  nations.] 

See  I  then  Thy  wave-beaten  shore,  lone  isle. 
Whose  vision  oft  hath  mingled  with  my  dreams. 
When  all  fair,  holy  forms  around  me  smile. 
When  with  the  types  of  beauty  fancy  teems. 
And  Earth  a  pictured  allegory  seems  ? 
Barren  thy  $oil,  and  rude  thine  iron  shore. 
Where  nature  seldom  blooms,  and  sun  scarce  gleams ; 
Thy  nodding  structures  moulder  'neath  Timers  hoar — 
And  without  bulwarks  Thou  scorn*8t  the  Atlantic's  roar  I 

The  tide  of  ages  rushes  through  my  heart ! 
I  live  in  olden  days  upon  thy  coast—  ^ 
The  veils  of  history,  dissolving,  part 
As  I  perforce  allow  thy  hallowed  boast ! 
Here  lived,  and  greatly  bled,  thy  martyr  host !  * 
Here  the  chaste  choirs  of  pious  virgins  sung  I  f 
Here  holy  hermits  were  in  heaven  engrossed  I  X 
Science  her  torch  on  thy  wild  region  flung. 
And  to  Jehovah*s  shxine  the  contrite  sinner  clung  1 

How  oft  along  thy  clifis  was  heard  the  toll 
From  yonder  Tower,§  with  its  sad,  soothing  note. 
To  cheer  the  parting,  waft  the  passing,  soul, — 
That,  like  sweet  music,  it  upborne  might  float ! 
But,  hark !  a  dirge-like  summons  now  has  smote 
Upon  the  wind  I  a  solemn  bark  draws  near. 
With  drooping  oar  and  ensign  I  Kingly  coat 
And  diadem  surmount  that  hearsed  bier ! 
The  murdered  Duncan  seeks  anointed  burial  here 


And  often  too  upon  this  sterile  strand 
Has  nobly  stood  the  armament  of  Tnith  I — 
Sure  God  had  touched  each  heart  of  all  that  Band  I^ 
The  grey-haired  sago,  the  soul- enkindled  youth. 
With  dint  of  courage,  and  with  tear  of  ruth, — 
Great  was  the  Company  I  '•     To  and  fro  they  ran. 
The  sorrows  of  the  barbarous  horde  to  soothe ; 
To  win  to  love  and  law  the  roving  clan  ; 
And  arch  o*er  all  the  earth  the  Covenant  Rainbow*s  span. 

Amidst  this  shattered  roof,  this  crumbled  wall. 
What  anthem-peal>  with  Sursum  Corda,  woke. 


*  The  Bay  of  Martyrs  ii  itill  shown  to  the  stranger.         f  1*he  Nunnery  of 
%  The  Cell  of  Monks.  §  The  Cathedral 

I  '*  Botse.  Where  ia  Duncan^B  body  ? 
Macduff.  Carried  to  Colmes-kiU ; 
The  sacred  tiorehouBe  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones;* — MacbctH. 
f  Smml  I  Oiap.  x.  ver,  ».  ""*  '^vi^\xf^' 
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DESPATCHES  OF  THE   DUKE  OF  WELLIMOTON. 

No.  VI. 


We  left  the  Duke  In  1809,  when, 
having  by  summary  ejectment  driven 
Soult  from  pporto,  ho  was  preparing 
to  lead  hb  army  into  Spain.  Thither 
we  shall  not  follow  him,  it  being  our 
intention  to  pause  in  our  historical 
survey,  and  select,  from  the  vast  mass 
of  documents  before  us,  a  few  which 
may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  quali- 
ties of  Wellington,  not  merely  as  a 
warrior  or  statesman,  but — what  is 
more  interesting  than  either — as  a 
man.  The  work  of  Colonel  Gurwood 
is  one  to  which  the  German  epithet 
mant/sided  is  strikingly  appropriate  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  vast  variety 
of  topics  of  which  it  treats,  and  the 
accuracy  of  knowledge  and  soundness 
of  judgment  which  are  brought  to  bear 
on  each,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
bo  read  by  various  classes  of  men  with 
very  different  objects.  To  one  it  will 
appear  chiefly  valuable  for  the  deep 
knowledge  it  displays  of  human  cha^ 
racter  and  motives,  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  theso  arc  made  subservient 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends  ; 
to  another  as  affording  materials  for 
history  of  undoubted  authenticity  and 
unrivalled  importance  ;  to  a  third,  as 
illustrating  the  successftd  application 
of  the  higher  and  more  recondite 
principles  of  tactiC'  and  strategy ;  and 
to  the  moralist  as  exhibiting  the  re- 
cords of  a  public  life,  untarnished  by 
a  single  deviation  from  the  straight 
course  of  rectitude  and  honour.  We 
believe,  that  of  all  these  classes  not 
one  will  seek  instruction  from  these 
volumes  in  vain,  and  even  those  read«> 
era  who  are  merely  influenced  by 
curiosity,  mav  probably  not  rise  from 
their  perusal  unbeneptcd  or  unim- 
proved. But  certain  we  are,  that  no 
one  who  resorts  to  this  great  work 
with  a  narrow  object,  and  who  views 
it  only  in  one  aspect  and  in  one  rela- 
tion, can  possibly  form  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  character  and  value ;  like 
a  physiognomist  who  limits  his  obser- 
vation to  a  single  feiituro  of  a  counte- 
nance, he  will  remain  ignorant  of  all 
the  higher  results  produced  by  har- 
mony  HDd  proportion. 
It  cannot  bo  denied,  wo  tlunk,  il\at 
sa  exact  knowledge  ^f  .^hose  qualitkft' 


by  which  Wellington  was  enabled  to 
confer  such  memorable  benefits  on  his 
country,  is  at  once  desirable  and  im- 
portant.   Great  men  there  have  beeni 
in  whom  the  moral  part  of  their  na- 
ture has  not  been  equally  elevated 
with  the  intellectual,  and  the  question 
will  undoubtedly  be  asked,  <<  Was  tins 
so  with  Wellington?**     The  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his 
corresnondence  now  before  us;  and 
we  believe  that  a  more  accurate  re- 
semblance of  the  external  form  of  this 
remarkable  man  was  never  produced 
on  canvass  or  in  marble,  than  it  affords 
us  of  his  mental  lineaments.     In  this 
respect  the  work   occupies  a  place 
which  could  be  filled  by  no  other.    It 
gives  us  what  could  not  possibly  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source.     No 
biography  could  be  so  authentic  or 
minute.     It  affords  a  key  to  all  the 
recesses  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
principles  and  action,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  character  of  no  other 
Sublic  man  will  be  so  thoroughly  un- 
erstood  by  posterity. 
Though  the  work  of  Colonel  Gur- 
wood be  still  incomplete,  yet,  as  it 
already  covers  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  actively  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  it  may  even  now  be  fair  to 
ask  ''what  has  been  the    result?" 
Has  there  been  discovered  in  his  mo- 
tives or  conduct  one  maculate  point, 
one  solitary  deviation  from  the  strict 
rule  of  right ;  or  among  the  multitude 
of  transactions  in  regard  to  which  the 
Boost   ample   disclosures  have   been 
made,  does  there  exist  one  in  which 
the  slightest  suspicion  can  attach  to 
his    character    or   principles?     Had 
there  been  such,  how  gladly  would  it 
not  have  been  seized  upon,  and  per- 
verted to  the  basest  purposes  of  party 
hostility  1      But  on  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  the  voice  of  censure  has 
been  mute.     No  man  has  hitherto 
dared  to  found  a  charge  upon  them. 
No  chink  in  the  panoply  of  the  mailed 
warrior  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and 
even  the  bitterest  of  his  political  op- 
ponents, though  abundantly  willing  to 
wound,  have  been  afraid  to  strike. 
\V\\i)i^  iVve  xe^oT^^  ^^  ^\\fe  before  them, 
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f  and  even  0*CoDnell  has 
ccd  to  limit  his  hostility  to  a 
on  that  Wellington  is  merely 
iTED  CoEPOBAL.*'  We  recofd 
•ession  as  being  perhaps  the 
lest  blackguaraism  that  was 
celled  from  the  lips  of  an  im« 
nd  irritated  ruffian. 
Mergers  of  human  character 
re  that  the  intellect  of  most 
its  strong  points  and  its  weak 
1  that  it  is  only  bv  some  for- 
r  Judicious  direction  of  their 
hat  success  can  be  attained. 
;  of  Wellington  has  neither ; 
1  equally  armed  at  all  points, 
triect  in  all  its  parts  and  pro- 
In  his  case  the  attainment 
etion  has  not  been  the  result 
irtuitous  combiuation  of  cir- 
sesy  or  felicitous  adaptation  of 
m  to  one  particular  pursuit, 
aot  conceiTO  that  a  mind  of 
xaordinary  energy,  so  per- 
id  synmietrically  organized, 
ider  any  circumstances,  have 
red  failure.  Whatever  pro- 
B  might  have  followed,  in  that 
n  he  must  have  been  the  first. 
len  said  truly  of  him,  that  in 
ty  of  his  intellect  is  his  supe- 
»  ordinary  men  more  striking- 
f  ed  than  in  the  extraordinary 
for  grappling  successfully 
UT*  subject^  however  lai*ge  or 
intricate  or  simple,  new  or 
;    and  the  same   unrivalled 

*  accurate  and  comprehensive 
1  which  has  raised  him  to  mi- 
d-eminence, would  most  assu- 
i  every  other  pursuit,  have 
owed  by  similar  results.  We 
therefore,  understand  what  is 
J  those  who  talk  of  Wtlling- 
ttary  genius,  as  if  the  qualities 
"es  were  something  separate 
inct  from  all  others,  and  not 
be  result  of  general  mental 
ij.  The  tmUi  is,  that  Wei- 
if  quite  as  eminent  in  the 

•  in  the  field,  and  no  less  re- 
»  for  his  talent  as  a  writer 
powers  as  a  strategist.  His 
remarkably  clear,  concise,  vi- 
ind  full  of  meaning.  When 
Ml  subjects  of  importance,  he 
itly  too  much  engrossed  by 
»r  to  take  much  care  of  the 
of  expressing  it.  Yety  withal, 

never  any  Uiing  bald  or  dis- 
in  bis  wridngg;  no  ambigui- 
muuagaimparfectijr  broii^^ht 


out — ^nothing  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  embellishment. 

On  whatever  sulject  Wellington 
writes,  he  does  so  with  precmon^.~% 
quality  neither  compatible  with  re- 
dundancy, or  too  great  brevity  of  ex- 
pression. The  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist are  often  elaborately  obscure^ 
and  afiect  openness  when  most  anxious 
to  conceal  their  motives  or  designs. 
Bxt  the  General  who  issues  orders, 
on  the  exact  observance  of  which  ^ 
pcnds  the  safety  of  an  army,  or  the 
success  <Sf  a  campaign,  must  write  so 
clearly  as  to  render  misapprehendon 
impossible.  In  this  respect  Welling- 
ton never  fails.  He  uniformly  goes 
straight  to  hb  point,  and  not  only  ex- 
presses his  meaning  in  the  best  words^ 
but  in  the  fewest.  What,  indeed* 
can  be  more  absurd  than  a  general 
balancing  periods  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle :  illustrating  the  current  of  **  a 
heady  fight*'  in  welUtumed  antithe- 
ses; and  bewildering  the  brains  of 
the  War- Secretary  by  a  regular  ex- 
ordium and  perorations?  Yet  ofllcers 
of  distinction  have  occasionally  fallen 
into  this  error.  Lord  Hutchmson  did 
so  in  his  despatch  from  Alexandria ; 
and  that  of  Sir  John  Hop^  written 
after  Corunna,  is  partially  obnoxious 
to  the  same  censure.  Lord  Nelson 
wrote  admirably.  His  style  was  clear 
without  being  difiiise,  and  such  as 
befitted  a  British  Admiral.  We  can- 
not accord  the  same  praise  to  Loitt 
Exmouth.  His  account  of  the  bom- 
baidment  of  Algiers  savours  of  the 
prize  essay  of  a  schoolboy.  As  it 
happens  to  bo  before  us,  we  shall  illus- 
trate our  meaning  by  quoting  the  first 
sentences,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
written  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  It 
begins  thus : — "  In  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  long  life  of  public  service,  no  cir^ 
cumstauce  has  ever  produced  on  my 
mind  such  impressions  of  gratitude 
and  joy  as  the  event  of  yesterday. 
To  have  been  one  of  the  humble  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Divine  JPro- 
vidence  for  bringing  to  reason  a  fe- 
rocious Government,  and  destroying 
for  ever  tho  insuffenU>le  and  horrid 
system  of  Christian  slavery,  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and 
heartfelt  comfort  to  every  individQal 
happy  enough  to  be  employed  in  it. 
I  may  hope  to  be  permitted^  under 
such  impressions)  Ui  offoc  vx)  tenoB^ 
coDgratSUttiwia  Ui  Vhea  \i«miii£i^^so^ 
tho  compl»U  mfiGQM  nXacSGi  ^^^^wbAk^ 
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the  gallant  eflPorts  of  his  Majesty's  progress  of  the  Peninsular  war,  he 
fleet,  in  their  attack  upon  Algiers  of  never  once  committed  himself  by  any 
yesterday,  and  the  happy  result  pro-  imprudence  of  expression,  or  allusion 
duced  from  it  on  this  day  by  the  to  future  operations, 
signature  of  peace."  We  think  the  But  independently  of  the  quality, 
Admiral  must  have  called  in  the  chap-  the  mere  quantittf  of  Wellington's 
lain  to  assist  in  the  composition  of  writings  is  astonishing.  During  the 
this  elaborate  passage,  which  has  the  Peninsular  war,  one  of  Colonel  Gur- 
double — though  not  unusual — fault  of  wood's  volumes  contains  only  the  cor- 
being  ambitious  and  confused.  rcspoudence  of  six  months,  and  in 

Sailors,  however,  generally  write  quantity  of  matter  is  nearly  equal  to 
well,  and  in  this  respect  may  arrogate  one  of  our  own.  It  should  be  remem- 
superiority  to  their  military  brethren,  bered  too,  that  this  vast  amount  of 
One  cause  of  thb  may  be,  that  having  literary  labour,  was  performed  in  the 
only  to  treat  of  matters  nautical,  they  scanty  and  irregular  intervals  afiForded 
thoroughly  understand  their  subject,  by  other  avocations,  by  one  who  in 
which  rarely  involves  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  pen  can  scarcely  be 
much  collateral  detail.  The  circum-  considered  to  the  manner  bred,  hav- 
«tances  of  a  naval  battle  are  compara-  ing  at  an  early  age  been  transferred 
tively  few  and  simple,  and  indepcnd-  from  Eton  to  the  army.  In  this  view 
dent  of  geographical  peculiarities,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  com- 
The  sea  is  the  same  every  where,  and  pare  him  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  squadron,  admit  man  who,  in  our  days,  has  most  asto- 
of  being  so  clearly  elucidated,  that  nished  the  world  by  the  number  of 
the  dullest  landsman  may  comprc-  his  voluminous  productions,  and  the 
hend  them.  But  we  much  doubt  if  rapidity  with  which  he  composed 
it  be  in  the  power  of  language  to  con-    them. 

yey  a  definite  and  true  conception  of        Scott  was  an  author,  a  sherifiP,  and 
the  conflict  of  armies.     To  effect  this    a  Clerk  of  Session.     His  duties  in  the 
it  would  be  essential,  in  the  first  place,    latter  capacities  demanded  little  of  his 
to  render  the  reader  thoroughly  fami-    time,  and  received  no  more.     Litera- 
liar  with  the  ground.     Roads,  trees,     ture  was  the  engrossing  occupation  of 
rivers,  hills,  valleys,  houses,  villages,    his  life,  the  cynosure  of  his  thoughts, 
must  all  occupy  their  true  and  precise    the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes,  both  of 
position  in  his  imagination.      Then    opulence  and  fame.     To  this  object, 
the  armies  must  be  correctly  posted  ;    therefore,  were  his  great  powers  ex- 
and  not  only  must  he  bear  in  mind    clusively  devoted.     The  world  knows 
every  movement  of  every  portion  of    the  result.      This  great  man  broke 
those,  but  the  exact  time  at  which  it    down  under  the  severity  of  his  mental 
was  made.     In  short,  he  must  follow    labour.     He  died  of  overwork, 
every  manoeuvre  of  horse,  foot,  and        Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  in- 
artillery ;  calculate  the  bearing  and    tellectual  wear  and  tear  of  Sir  Walter 
influence  on  the  opposing  force,  and     Scott  from  intense  and  continued  ex- 
do  what  we  verily  believe  to  be  very    citement  was  excessive ;  but  what  pro- 
nearly,  if  not  quite  impossible.                 portion  will  it  bear  to  that  of  Welling. 
Wellington's  talent  for  description    ton  during  many  years  of  his  life  ? 
is  very  considerable.    From  never  at-     What  cares,  anxieties,  or  labours  did 
tempting  too  much,  he  uses  his  pen     Scott  suffer  from,  which  could  for  a 
boldly  and  with  perfect  confidence  of    moment  bo  compared  with  those  which 
success.     His  account  of  a  battle  is    must  have  pressed,  for  an  unbroken 
just  what  it  ought  to  be.    Not  minute    series  of  years,  on  the  mind  of  Wel- 
and  elaborate,  but  lucid  and  succinct,     lington  ?     How  few  men  are  there 
The  more  prominent  features  are  al-    who  could  have  borne  up  under  hb 
ways  judiciously  selected  and  happily    awful  responsibilities  at  a  time  when 
arranged.     In  the  despatches  meant    the  smallest  miscalculation  must  have 
for    publication,    he    simply    details    perilled  not  only  the  safety  of  England 
facts,  and  leaves  the   Quidnuncs  to    but  the  liberties  of  Europe  1     While 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  con-    thus  circumstanced,  the  correspond- 
sequences  ;   and  it  is  a  remarkable    ence  of  Wellington  is  not  to  be  conn- 
circumstance,  considering  the  basto  in    dored  simply  as  a  labour  per  se,  but  as 
which  his  despatches  were  often  necea-    a  measure  of  other  labours.    The  facti 
fiarily  written,  that  during  tbe  ^Uojte    tiwii«ioi^,*\^'m\)Bft>Ki^'eiX.^^^t 
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markable^  that  during  the  whole  pro-  Lord  Wellesley  seems  continually  ex- 

gress  of  the  war  in  Spain,  Wellington  pcrimenting  how  many  well-sounding 

actually  wrote  more  than  Sir  Walter  words  may,  by  tbe  exercise  of  inge- 

Scott,  the  most  gifted  and  voluminous  nuity,  be  employed  in  the  expression 

author  of  the  age !     Should  this  bo  of  a  given  thought.     In  his  writings 

doubted,  let  the  volumes  of  the  Des-  there  is  no  want  of  ideas,  but  they  are 

gatches,  from  1809  to  1814  inclusive,  so  immersed  in  rhetoric,  the  reader  is 
e  compared  in  amount  with  the  works  in  continual  danger  of  forgetting  them, 
published  by  Sir  Walter  during  the  Give  him  true  premises,  and  he  will 
same  period,  and  the  statement  we  now  probably  arrive  at  a  sound  and  (it  may 
make,  startling  as  it  appears,  will  be  be)  an  ingenious  conclusion ;  but  his 
found  strictly  accurate.  advance  in  an  argument  is  like  that  of 
The  Despatches  of  Lord  Wellesley  an  Eastern  potentate  through  a  con- 
offer  a  striking  contrast  in  point  of  quered  province.  It  is  made  with  all 
style  to  those  of  his  more  gifted  bro-  the  circumstances  of  barbaric  pomp, 
ther.  They  are  verbose,  elaborate.  There  are  the  elephants  and  the  ban- 
and  full  of  ornament.  One  may  fancy  ners,  and  all  the  other  insignia  of  a 
him  to  have  written  them  in  robes  and  great  Bahander.  The  effect,  no  doubt, 
coronet,  and  with  a  diamond  pen.  is  at  first  imposing ;  we  admit  that  the 
Being  a  nobleman,  and  moreover  a  pageant  is  admirably  got  up,  but  pre- 
Governor- General,  he  evidently  con-  fer  getting  over  the  ground  with  more 
ttders  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  write  rapidity  and  less  ostentation, 
like  a  plebeian.  His  periods  are  mar-  Wellington  writes  differently.  As 
shalled  in  stately  and  imposing  order,  a  specimen  of  the  easy  style  of  his 
full  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  correspondence,  we  shall  give  a  letter 
often  signifying — very  little.  We  to  Marshal  Bercsford*  which  will  like- 
soon  grow  tired  of  this  sustained  wise  show  how  thoroughly  his  presid- 
grandiloquence.  It  is  like  feeding  on  ing  mind  superintended  and  directed 
soup-maigre  from  a  golden  porringer  the  most  minute  details  by  which  the 
^-the  vessel  g^tifies  the  eye,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  army  might  be  af- 
fare  does  not  satisfy  the    appetite,  fected. 


•«  Mt  Dear  Beresford,  •*  Abrantes,  27th  June,  1809* 

"  The  money  having  arrived,  the  army  marches  this  day.  I  have  received 
from  you  three  letters  of  the  24th,  and  one  of  the  25th. 

**  I  shall  speak  to  Colonel  Fletcher  respecting  the  employment  of  Captain 
Chapman  with  the  army ;  but  I  rather  believe  tbat  his  business  having  been 
interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  Victor's  movement  to 
Alcantara,  he  has  not  finished  what  I  sent  him  upon.  If,  however,  we  should 
not  want  him  at  Lisbon,  I  shall  call  him  to  the  army,  as  you  do  not  require 
his  services,  and  you  shall  keep  at  Lisbon  the  Lieut,  of  the  Germans. 

*'  I  should  wish  you  to  delay,  if  possible,  all  arrangements  respecting  the 
rank  of  the  English  officers,  till  1  shall  receive  the  answer  to  my  letter  of  the 
7th  instant.  I  think  it  probable  that  none  of  the  officers  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  1st  June,  will 
come  out  before  that  answer  shall  arrive.     But  if  they  should,  at  least  if  they 

are  aU  of  the  same  stamp  with  Colonel ,  you  would  be  much  better 

without  them,  as  he  is  the  person  who  was  obliged  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  re- 
tire from  the  — th  regiment,  for  incapacity  in  the  last  campaign. 

''  If  Mr  Rawlins  has  not  been  already  directed  to  place  himself  under  your 
orders,  he  shall  be  so  in  the  General  Orders  of  this  day.  1  shall  speak  to  the 
Commissary- General  respecting  the  three  clerks  to  be  appointed  assistants, 
and  you  shall  have  them,  if  he  can  spare  their  services.  Mr  Belson  shall  be 
ordered  this  day  to  place  himself  under  your  orders. 

**  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  sent  home  the  return  for  your  saddles.  If  I 
did,  the  letter  went  to  yourself,  I  believe.  I  think  you  had  better  send  to 
Cooke,  in  a  private  letter,  the  amended  return  which  was  sent  home  by  me. 
Tell  Cooke  abo  to  take  care  that  your  saddles  are  made  with  narrow  trees.  I 
ihall  order  Captain  — r — ;  of  the  9th,  to  place  himself  vaidfix  ^qts  ^t^^T^r 
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*'  I  have  already  told  you  that  you  shall  hare  tho  best  of  the  new  battalions 
eoming  out.  Would  you  like  the  second  battalion  of  your  own  regiment  ?  I 
shall  l&ewise  try  to  send  you  some  riflemen. 

Belie  Ye  me,"  &c. 

The  rule  of  conduct  which  Welling-  he  had  suffered  personal  offence,  and 

ton  recommended  to  Beresford  was  even  insult,  he  seems  to  have  been,  if 

that  on  which  he  uniformly  acted.    It  possible,  more  than  ordinarily  tem- 

is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  perate  in  his  expressions,  and  delibe- 

strongly  indicative  of  character,  that  rate  in  hia  measures.     The  passages 

there  »  not  one  letter  in  these  volumes  we  are  about  to  quote  will  afford  a 

which  appears  to  have  been  written  striking  illustration  of  this.    The  first 

under  the  impulse  of  irritated  or  in-  consists  of  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 

digoant  feeling.     Under  no  circum-  Lord  Welleslcy,  then  Ambassador  in 

Btanees  can  we  discern  any  trace  of  Spain,  and  will  explain  both  the  na- 

Wellington's  judgment  having  been  ture  of  the  insult  and  the  deep  sense 

influenced  by  temper.    In  cases  where  entertained  of  it  by  Wellington. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  Excelleyacy  copies  of  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  General  Eguia,  and  copies  of  my  answers.  Your  Excel- 
lency will  observe  in  General  £guia*s  letter  to  me  of  the  10th  instant,  a  very 
injurious,  improper,  and  unfounded  assertion,  that  I  m^de  use  of  the  want  of 
provisions  as  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  Spain ;  and  that  it  was  a  false 
one,  for  that  there  were  plenty  of  provbions  lor  the  army.  I  assure  your 
Excellency,  that  on  that  very  day  the  troops  in  my  camp  at  Jaraicejo  received 
only  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and  the  cavalry  and  the  other  horses  of 
the  army  no  forage,  excepting  what  they  could  pick  up* 

*'  Until  this  insulting  assertion  was  withdrawn,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  any  correspondence  with  General  Eguia  af^er  I  should  have  replied 
to  his  letter,  which  I  hope  I  did  with  the  temper  which  became  my  situation 
and  character.** 

We  now  give  the  letter  to  General  once  blustering  and  pusillanimous ; 
Eguia,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  true  prombing  every  thing  and  performing 
specimen  of  a  Spanbh  General,  at    nothing. 


"  Sift,  ^  "  Jaruccjo,  19th  August,  1809. 

*'  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Excellency's  letter  of  this  day's 
date,  and  I  feel  much  concerned  that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  to  induce 
your  Excellency  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  written  to  you. 
Aa,  Jiowever,  your  Excellency  entertains  that  doubt,  any  further  correspond- 
ence between  us  appears  unnecessary  ;  and  accordingly,  this  b  the  last  letter 
wJbch  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you. 

"  Although  your  Excellency  has  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  tnitli  of  what  I 
have  written  to  you,  I  entertain  none  of  what  your  Excellency  has  written  to 
mo  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  your  Excellency  has  given  orders,  and  that 
all  the  contents  of  the  magazine  at  Truxillo  will  be  given  to  the  British  troops, 
even  though  the  Spanbh  troops  should  want  food.  ^ 

*'  But  notwithstanding  these  orders,  aud  an  obedience  to  them,  the  British 
troops  are  still  in  want.  Yesterday  they  received  but  one-third  of  a  ration, 
and  that  was  in  flour  ;  this  day  they  received  only  half  a  ration,  likewise  in 
flour ;  and  on  neither  of  these  days  have  the  horses  of  the  army  received  any 
thing. 

"  These  deficiencies  arbe  not  from  the  want  of  orders  by  your  Excellency, 
or  of  your  faithful  execution  of  your  prombes  to  me,  but  from  tho  want  of 
means  in  the  country,  and  from  the  want  of  arrangement  by  the  Government 
in  the  adoption  of  timely  measures  to  supply  the  wants  which  they  were 
informed  long  ago  existed. 

**  But  to  whatever  cause  the  deficiency  of  means  of  sup^^yin^  thft  tcc^^ 
with  provisions  may  be  attributed,  it  is  obvious  tlcial\lei^V^. 
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I  eyer  interested  myself  personally,  was  that  of  Colin  Campbell,  which  the 
Dnke  of«  York  had  promised  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  brought  home 
the  accounts  of  two  victories  at  the  same  time;  and  the  difficulty  wMch  I  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  his  promotion,  notwithstanding  that  promise,  is  a 
strong  practical  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  system  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

"  The  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  system  in  respect  to  me  would  be 
only  to  g^ve  me  the  power  of  rewarding  the  services  of  those  who  have  exerted, 
or  shoiSd  exert,  themselves  zealously  In  the  service ;  and  thus  to  stimulate 
others  to  similar  exertions. 

"  Even  admitting  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority,  exploded  in 
other  armies,  is  the  best  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  still  be  an  advan- 
tage that  those  who  become  entitled  to  it  should  receive  it  immediately,  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  person  who  is  obliged  to  expose  them  to  danger,  to  en- 
force discipline,  and  to  call  for  their  exertions.  I  would  also  observe  that  this 
practice  would  bo  entirely  consistent  with  the  unvaried  usage  of  the  British 
Navy. 

"  I  admit  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth  that  a  larger  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  interests  of  the  public,  in  the  mode  of  promoting  officers  of  the  army, 
than  I  am  capable  of  taking ;  and  this  view  may  have  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  mode  now  in  use  ;  at  the  same  time  I 
must  say  that  the  public  can  have  no  greater  interest  than  in  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  an  army  employed  against  the  enemy  in  the  field  ;  and  I  am  tho« 
roughly  convinced,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  my  hands,  a  British 
army  cannot  be  kept  in  the  field  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  the  officers 
composing  it  have  some  hope  that  their  exertions  will  certainly  be  rewarded 
by  promotion  ;  and  that  to  be  abroad  on  service,  and  to  do  their  duty  with 
zeal  and  intelligence,  afibrd  prospects  of  promotion  not  afforded  by  the  mere 
presence  of  an  officer  with  his  regiment,  and  his  bearing  the  King*s  conmiis- 
sion  for  a  certain  number  of  y card. 

"  I  have  been  induced  to  communicate  these  opinions  to  you,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  of  those  officers  to  which  1  have  drawn  your  attention 
at  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  from  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth, 
and  not,  I  assure  you,  from  any  interest  I  feel  in  the  result.  I  would  not  give 
one  pin  to  have  the  disposal  of  every  commission  in  the  army. 

"  Believe  me,"  &c. 

In  spite  of  this  strong  representa-  tradesmen  and  ruined  gamblers,  with 
tion,  we  subsequently  learn  that  the  an  occasional  nobleman's  butler,  for 
same  state  of  things  was  sufiered  to  whom  his  master  was  desirous  of  pro- 
continue.  The  Duke  of  York,  with  viding.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
many  good  qualities,  was  jealous  of  was  necessary  that  the  eye  of  Welling- 
his  patronage,  and  would  not  suffer  it  ton  should  be  every  where,  enforcing 
to  be  shared  by  any  one.  Indeed,  the  performance  of  duty,  and  punish- 
ColonelTorrens  intimated  to  Welling-  ing  the  neglect  of  it.  In  no  depart 
ton,  that  in  discussing  this  subject  he  ment  could  merit  escape  his  observa- 
had  got  on  d^cate  ground,  and  recom-  tion,  or  fail  to  meet  with  encourage- 
mended  his  avoiding  it  for  the  future,  ment.     On  the  other  hand  he  penxdt- 

Another  source  of  annoyance  to  ted  no  man  to  fill  a  responsible  situa- 

Wellington,  was  the  number  of  per-  tion  for  which  he  was  not  qualified^ 

sons  appointed  to  situations  connected  both  by  talent  and  personal  respecta- 

with  the  army,  for  which  neither  their  bility.     It  may  be  too  much  to  assert 

habits  nor  their  talents  at  all  fitted  that  Wellington  knew  the  character  of 

them.     Indeed,  so  lax  was  the  system  every  man  in  his  army,  but  he  cer- 

of  patronage  in  some  departments,  tainly  did  possess  that  knowledge^  of 

that  men  actually  convicted  of  dis-  all  whom  he  ever  placed  in  a  situation 

graceful  offences  were  selected  some-  of  trust.     The  following  letter  relates 

times  to  conduct  them.      Surgeons  to  an  individud  who  had  been  sent  out 

were  sent  out  who  had  never  handled  from  England  to  become  the  head  of 

a  scalpol.     Many  who  arrived  in  that  the  Commissariat  at  Cadiz.    It  shows 

capacity  had  little  pretension  to  the  how  little  cnc^^ok^  \\ilo  Ock»x^^\«t  ^^s^ 

mMxm&n,  and  none  to  the  education  of  deemed  neceuaTyY^^  ii\v(^«eVGL^V^\s^^^A 

gentlemen.     The   Commissariat  was  patronage  oi   uv^X    ^'fc^^^sN.'oaKoX  ^^ 

ncmited  from  the  ranks  of  broken  vested. 
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Lieut' General  Viscount  Wellington,  X.B.,  to  Colonel  Gordons 

Commissary^in-  Chitf. 

"  My  Dear  Colonel,  ^  "  Cea,  17th  April,  1810. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  Mr  >  who  is  gone  to  Cadiz  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missariat^ is  a  man  very  little  to  be  trusted.  If  I  am  not  mistaken^  he  was  in 
the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  establishment  of  Fort 
St  George.  If  he  was^  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  under  the  following 
circumstances  :— 

**  An  officer  of  the  army  accused  him  of  having  robbed  him ;  that  is  to 
Bay»  he  literally  stole  his  purse  from  him.  The  officer  in  question  (whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect)  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  General  Court  Martial 
for  defamation,  and  was  acquitted. 

*'  I  understand  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Stuart,  wanted  to 

bring  Mr to  trial,  on  a  charge  to  be  framed  against  him,  on  the  accusa* 

tion  of  the  officer  who  had  been  acquitted  of  defamation  ;  but  Mr  -»—  de- 
clined to  stand  his  trial,  and  was  dismlwed  from  the  service. 

''  When  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  other  persons  recollected  ha* 
ving  lost  their  purses  when  in  company  with  him ;  and  I  understood  that  he 
had  once  been  accused  of  taking  a  purse  out  of  an  officer^s  writing-box,  but 
that  the  accusation  was  deemed  so  improbable,  that  it  was  scouted. 

<<  Although  I  think  that  a  person  who  has  an  itch  for  taking  pmrses  is  not  a 
fit  person  to  be  a  Deputy  Commissary  General,  in  charge  of  the  department,  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  thb  subject  to  you  upon  my  own  recollection  of 
these  facts,  if  I  could  not  point  out  to  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  them 
precisely. 

*^  Lieut.- General  Stuart,  who  was  tbe  Commander-in-Chief  at  Fort  St 
George  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  and  Colonel  Agnew,  who  was  the  Adju- 
tant-General, are  both  in  London.  The  former  lives  in  Charles  Street,  and 
the  latter  in  Harley  Street ;  and  either,  but  particularly  the  latter,  will  be 
able  to  give  you  an  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  causes  and  manner 
of  Mr 's  quitting  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

'*  If  Mr  Commissary is  the  cut-purse,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his 

becoming  an  officer  of  the  Commissariat ;  but  being  one,  I  can  easily  account 
for  his  being  promoted,  and  for  his  having  given  satisfaction  to  his  superiors, 
as  I  recollect  having  him  under  my  command  in  charge  of  a  post,  as  an  offi- 
cer, and  I  never  knew  one  more  active^  or  more  intelligent. 

"  Believe  me,"  &c« 


We  do  know  any  compositions  more 
beautiful  than  the  letters  of  Welling- 
ton to  the  relatives  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  while 
serving  under  him.  There  is  no  cant 
about  them — nothing  of  the  falsetto, 
cither  in  feeling  or  expression.    They 


contain  every  thing  which  it  could  be 
consolatory  to  the  heart  of  a  parent  to 
know,  without  having  recourse  to  topics 
of  vulgar  or  commonplace  condolence. 
We  consider  them  as  models  of  fine 
taste  and  true  feeling.  We  quote  two. 
They  tell  their  own  story. 


'*  My  Dear  Madam,  '*  Gallogos,  29th  January,  1812. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  son  George  was  again  wounded  in  the 
right  arm  so  badly  last  night,  in  the  storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessarv  to  amputate  it  above  the  elbow.  He,  however,  bore  the  operation 
remarkably  well,  and  I  have  seen  him  this  morning  well  free  from  pain  and 
fever,  and  enjoying  highly  hb  success  before  he  had  received  hb  wound. 
When  he  did  receive  it,  he  only  desired  that  I  might  be  informed  that  he  had 
led  his  men  to  the  top  of  the  breach  before  he  had  fallen. 

*'  Having  such  sons,  I  am  aware  that  you  expect  to  hear  of  those  misfor- 
tunes, which  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  communicate  to  you ;  and  not- 
withstanding your  afPection  for  them,  you  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  value 
of  tbe  distinction  they  are  daily  acquiring  for  themselves,  by  their  gallantry 
and  good  cooduct,  that  their  im&foct\»i««  ^o  uol  m^^  ^^  ^^t^'^X  «a  impression 
upon  yo\u 
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"  Under  such  circumstances  I  perform  the  task  which  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  with  less  reluctance^  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  this  will  be  the  last 
occasion  on  which  I  shall  have  to  address  you  upon  such  a  subject ;  and  that 
your  brave  sons  will  be  spared  to  you.  Although  the  last  was  the  most  seri- 
QUB,  it  was  not  the  only  wound  which  George  received  during  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  RodrigOj  he  was  hit  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  in  the  shoulder  on 
the  16th. 

"  Believe  me/'  &c. 

»*  The  Lady  Sarah  Napier.'' 

«  JtfT  Lord,  ^    "  Villa  Tore,  ilth  October,  1812. 

**  As  I  have  before  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  respecting  your  son, 
I  cannot  allow  my  despatch  to  go  to  England  with  the  melaucholy  account  of 
the  loss  which  you  have  sustained,  without  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you. 

**  Your  son  leH  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  zealous  and  gallant  discharge  of  his 
duty.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  course  of  the  operations 
of  the  attack  of  the  Castle  of  Burgos  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  me  to  re- 
commend liim  for  promotion ;  and  I  assure  your  Lordship,  that  if  Providence 
had  spared  him  to  you^  he  possessed  acquirements,  and  was  endowed  with 
qualities  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  his  profession,  and  to 
continue  an  honour  to  his  family,  and  an  advantage  to  his  country. 

**  I  have  no  hope  that  what  I  have  above  stated  to  your  Lordship  will  at  all 
tend  to  alleviate  your  affliction  on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  but  1  could  not 
deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  you  that  I  was  highly  sensible  of  the 
merits  of  your  son,  and  that  I  most  sincerely  lament  his  loss» 

<<  I  have  the  honour  to  be/'  6ccr 

'*  Lord  Somers'' 

While  Wellington  was  fighting  the  consequence  had  been  most  disastrous ; 

battles  of  his  country  abroad,  he  was,  nor,  indeed,  did  we  yet  know  the  ex- 

as  our  readers  well  know,  the  object  tent  of  the  evil,  for  our  army  had  been 

of  unmitigated  abuse  to    the  Whig  forced  to  retreat  into  Portugal^  where 

party  at  home.  The  honours  bestowed  he  feared  (hoped?)  it  was  now  in  a 

on  him  by  his  Sovereign  were  de-  very  critical  situation,  and  where,  from 

dared  to  be  unmerited  ;  his  victories  the  unhealthiness  of  the  position  which 

were  pronounced  defeats  ;  his  talents  it  occupied,  disease  had  made  such  an 

were  depreciated,  and  even  his  mo-  alarming  progress  among  the  troops, 

tives  impugned.      When  a  vote  of  that  he  believed  their  number  did  not 

thanks  was  proposed  to  him  after  Ta-  now  exceed  9000  eflfective  men."    We 

lavera,  it  encountered  vehement  op-  have  given  the  preceding  extract  from 

position ;  and  Lord  Grey,  in  particu-  Lord  Grey's  speech,  not  with  the  view 

kr,  declared  it  to  be  an  imposition  on  of  exposing  the  malice  and  ignorance 

Parliament  and  the  country.     In  his  of  a  statesman  now  retired  from  public 

8peech(26th  January,  1810)  he  denied  life,  but  because  we  are  enabled  to 

that  the  battle  of  Talavera  was  a  vie-  show  the  exact  impression  which  his 

tory,  and  declared  that  he  who  fought  unmerited  abuse  produced  on  the  mind 

it  deserved  punishment  and  not  re-  of  its  object.     The  following  passages 

ward.      *'  It  had  been  trumpeted  as  are  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

such,"  he  said,  '<  by  his  Majesty's  written  after  perusing  the  debate  in 

Ministers ;  but,  in  so  doing,  they  had  question.     If  Lord  Grey  be  now  too 

practised  an  unworthy  deception.—,  old  to  blush  for  himself,  we  think  his 

Lord  Wellington  had  displayed  want  family  and  friends  will  blush  for  him 

of  capacity  and  want  of  skiUy  and  the  when  they  read  it  :— 

**  I  assure  you  that  what  has  passed  in  Parliament,  respecting  me,  has  not 
given  me  one  moment's  concern,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned ;  and 
indeed  I  rejoice  at  it,  as  it  has  given  my  friends  an  opportunity  of  setting  the 
public  right  upon  some  points  on  which  thev  had  not  been  informed,  and  on 
others  on  which  the  misrepresentations  had  driven  the  truth  from  their  memo- 
ries. But  I  regret  that  men  like  Lord  »—  and  others  should  e^xt^  V!ci!^  %Y^s\\. 
gf  party  so  far  as  to  attiick  m  officer  in  his  absencei  Aio^d  V^<^  \!si^  ^t^\)sA^\. 
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their  attack  from  Cobbett  and  the  Moniteur,  and  should  at  once  blame  him  for 
circumstances  and  events  over  which  he  could  have  no  control^  and  for  fault! 
which,  if  they  were  committed  at  all,  were  not  committed  by  him." 


Whitbread,  though  a  violent  poli- 
tician, was  an  honest  and  true-hearted 
Englishman.  No  man  had  tal^eir  a 
more  decided  part  against  Wellington 
during  the  first  campaigns  of  tho  war, 
but,  blinded  by  party  spirit,  he  had 
done  so  conscientiously.  By  degrees 
his  eyes  opened,  and  he  became  not 


only  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  but  anxious  to  re- 
pair it.  He  made  public  retractation 
of  his  opinions  in  Parliamenti  and 
wrote  Wellington  a  letter,  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  reply,  which  we  give  without  com- 
ment.    It  requires  none. 


Lieut,' General  Viscount  Wellington,  K.B.,  to  Samuel  Whitlfread,  Eeq. 

"  Mv  Dear  Sir,  "  Elvai,  23d  May,  1811. 

"  I  was  most  highly  gratified  by  your  letter  of  the  29th  April,  which  I  re- 
ceived last  night ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  mode  in  which 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  of  informing  me  of  tho  favourable  change  of  your 
opinion  respecting  affairs  in  this  country. 

*'  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  much  concerned  to  find  that  persons,  for  whom 
I  entertained  the  highest  respect,  and  whoso  opinions  were  likely  to  have  great 
weight  in  England  and  throughout  Europe,  had  delivered  erroneous  opinions, 
as  1  thought,  respecting  affairs  in  this  country ;  and  I  prized  their  Judgments 
so  highly,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  certain  of  tho  error  of  the  opinion  which 
they  had  delivered,  that  I  was  induced  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  the  excess 
of  the  spirit  of  party. 

'^  I  assure  you  that,  highly  as  I  am  gratified  and  flattered  by  the  approbation 

of ,  and  yourself  and  others,  that  which  gives  me  most  pleasure  in 

the  account  which  I  received  last  night  from  England,  is  to  be  convinced  that 
such  men  could  not  be  uniust  towards  an  oflScer  in  the  service  of  the  country 
abroad ;  and  that  the  opimons  which  they  had  delivered,  however  unfavourable 
to  him,  were  tho  real  dictates  of  their  judgments,  upon  a  fair  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  come  to  their  knowledge.  To  the  gratification 
arising  from  this  conviction,  to  one  who  appears  destined  to  pass  his  life  in 
the  harness,  you  have  added  that  which  I  receive  from  your  obliging  letter, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kindness  towards  me  which 
induced  yon  to  write  to  me. 

"  Believe  me,"  &c. 
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DISCONTENTS  OF  THB  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Though  the  lapse  of  a  little  intenral  pervading  so  important^  so  numeroiis, 

has  deadened  the  impression  at  first  and  otherwise  so  estimahle  a  class 

produced^  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  of  our  fellow-creatures  and   fellow- 

on  recent  occurrences  and  disclosures,  countrymen,  without  anxiously  desi- 

withont  a  strong  and  melancholy  con-  ring,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  our 

Yietion  that  there  are  widely  diffused  own,  to  remove  or  amend  it.     The 

among  the  working  classes  of  this  first  step  towards  this  olgect  is  to 

country  a  deep  discontent  with  their  ascertain>if  possible,  the  causes  which 

own  state  and  position,  a  real  or  as-  have  produced  it.     But  it  is  not  our 

somed  opinion  that  they  are  unduly  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  those  va- 

and  unjustly  depressed  in  the  social  rious  questions  of  a  politico-economi- 

scale,  and  a  bitter  hostility  against  cal  nature,  which  may  have  operated 

the  laws  and  institutions  under  which  to  excite  or  aggravate  this  evil.     We 

they  live.     We  are  far  from  thinking  propose  merely  to  notice  a  class  of 

that,  along  with  these  feelings,  there  circumstances  of  a  more  general  and 

is  an  equally  prevalent  purpose  among  popular  kind,  which  we  conceive  to 

them  to  assert  their  supposed  rights  be  a  main  cause,  if  it  be  not  the  chief 

hj  a  violation,  not  only  of  conven-  one,  of  the  present  unhappy  position 

tional,  but  of  natural  law,  by  crimes  of  our  social  relations, 
of  oppression  or  violence  committed        We  consider  that  the  discontents 

on  those  who  obstruct  their  plans,  which   prevail^  among  the  working 

But  it  IS  certain  that  a  system  of  classes  are  mainly  to  bo  ascribed  to 

ofganization   exbts,   which,    in   the  the  system  which  for  years  has  been 

eager  prosecution  of  its  object,  may  pursued  by  a  particular  faction  in  the 

and  in  fact   has,  put  in  operation  state,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 

agents   and  instruments,  guided  by  established  laws  and  institutions  of 

the  more  violent,  instead  of  the  more  the  country  into  hatred  or  contempt, 

humane  members  of  the  bodv,  and  When,  in  the  observations  we  are 

not    restrained   within    the    bounds  about  to  make,  we  impute  this  result 

which,    under   other    circumstances,  to  the  principles  or  practice  of  the 

tiie  great  mass  of  the  individuals  im*  Whig  party,  we  must  be  understood* 

plicated  would  desire  to  observe.  not  as  extending  the  accusation  to  thA 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  more  moderaXA  ox  «i!^l^i|^\«GL^  t&«ol 

pemnSoa  of  opinion  and  sentjiOWt  ifhp  )iaYe  \>eeii  coti»^x^«ki^\>x&^^ 
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as  hcaTily  for  sloth  and  lux- 
ibeirlesa  favoured  neighboura 
for  dishonesty  or  outrage.  We 
bere  not  of  moral  account- 
but  of  external  conduct ; 
occasional  exceptions,  but  of 
rules.  And  in  these  points 
it  cannot  be  hid,  that  among 
r  poor,  wo  must  mainly  expect 
those  violations  of  law,  and 
regularities  of  feeling  and  con- 
at  are  most  dangerous  to  the 
>f  society.  Poverty,  as  it  is 
id  in  our  great  towns,  when 
ing  to  actual  want  and  pinch- 
titution,  must  involve  active 
s  of  vice  and  disorder.  Vice, 
r  eases,  will  produce  poverty  ; 
,  in  many  cases,  will  produce 
id  either  way  they  must  too 
ly  go  hand  in  hand.  The  poor 
erby  possibility  be  educated  as 
ler  cUisses  are ;  the  great  pro- 
of them  must  be  greatly  less 
factitious  feelings  of  honour,  or 
»ect,  or  regard  for  opinion ;  and 
kifold  temptations  which  desti- 
;reatcs  to  the  commission  of 
nd  the  indulgence  of  debasing 
must  keep  the  passions  in  a 
stronger  excitement,  and  often 
those  outbreakings  of  violence 
3ad  to  wretchedness  and  guilt. 
re  look  around  us  and  see  how 
iffering  is  endured,  how  many 
impulses  are  raging,  among 
asses  of  men  whose  collective 
I  force  would  be  sufficient  to 
rer  all  that  is  prosperous  and 
in  society,  we  must  tremble 
lysterious  machinery  by  which 
ny  and  the  strong  are  held 
ection  by  the  few  and  the 
md  own,  with  reverence  and 
r,  that  our  social,  like  onr 
frame,  is  indeed  fearfully  and 
idly  made. 

.ny  one  reflecting  on  these 
considerations,  it  must  appear 
'ange  that  men,  having  a  stake 
!ty,  and  pretending  to  an  ac- 
nce  with  the  merest  elements 
in  natnre,  should  be  found  dis- 
>  tamper  with  a  fabric  so  liable 
lordered,  and  in  which  even  the 
t  disturbance  must  be  attended 
:h  alarming  consequences.  Yet 
lain,  that  for  years  back  the 
»  and  language  of  the  most 
the  Whig  party  have  been,  if 
gilded,  at  least  calculated  to 
this  alee  Boeial  mechanism^ 


and  to  stimulate  the  poorer  classes  of 
society  to  throw  off  those  restraints  of 
law  and  government  wbioh  are  equally 
essential  to  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  their  superiors.  Invectives 
in  season  and  out  of  season  against 
the  institutions  of  the  country )  ex- 
aggerations of  every  abuse  or  incon- 
venience to  which  the  best  of  human 
laws  must  unavoidably  be  sulgect  | 
declamations  on  themes  of  liberty  or 
oppression^  appropriate  only  if  the 
British  Constitution  were  a  despotism^ 
and  its  population  in  slavery  |  these 
have  be^n  the  main  burden  of  the 
Whig  song  for  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years  |  and  the  fruits  of  that 
system  are  now  growing  up  into  that 
harvest  of  discontent  and  disaffection, 
of  which,  by  a  strange  fatality,  those 
who  sowed  it  on  other  men's  ground, 
seem  in  a  great  measiure  destined  to 
be  the  reapers. 

Acting  upon  the  elements  of  ex- 
citement which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  it  was  impossible  that 
a  system  of  continued  disparagement 
of  the  constitution  and  administration  - 
of  the  British  Government  could  be 
continued  for  so  long  a  period  without 
producing  extensive  effects.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  effects  produced 
should  not,  in  some  quarters,  far  ex- 
ceed what  the  first  promoters  of  the 
agitation  intended.  The  Whigs  suc- 
ceeded in  disseminating  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  opposition  to  esta- 
blished things,  among  millions  to 
whom  they  could  not  convey  the  li- 
mitations of  meaning,  or  of  practical 
views  which  accompanied  the  same 
feeUngs  in  their  own  minds.  Their 
language  was  assented  to  by  those 
who  attached  very  different  ideas  to 
the  words  employed,  and  who  bad 
very  different  notions  of  the  reme- 
dies to  be  resorted  to.  The  Whig 
declaimed  generally  against  the  grie- 
vances entailed  upon  the  country  by 
the  policy  of  Tory  wars  and  Tory 
profusion.  The  labouring  and  star- 
ving  classes  applied  to  their  own 
severe,  but  inevitable,  hardships  the 
reasoning  which  their  betters  made  use 
of  as  to  grievances  of  an  infinitely 
lighter  kind.  The  feeling  has  been 
propagated  in  every  comer,  and  mo- 
dified in  each  class  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  and  the  cba^ 
racter  of  t\ieiT  iimv^^.  TVia  "^X^s^ 
railed  at  tb^  pTedoTDnLTi«&!C;«h  q\  vcl  «^'' 
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nic  understands  as  embracing  every 
power  of  restraint  which  may  be  vest- 
ed in  the  minority  of  society  over 
the  majority.     The  Whig  denounced 
as  an  intolerable  oppression  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  a  few  persons  in 
possession  of  Parliamentary  influence ; 
and  the  poor  man  echoes  the  same  cry 
in  the  sense  that  every  system  of  re- 
presentation which  excludes  his  own 
cXdSB,  is  monopolizing    and    ui^ust. 
Tiie  Whig  held  out  vague  and  undo- 
fined  benefits  to  the  country  as  the 
sure  result  of  hb  own  political  system ; 
and  all  who  suffer  in  any  form  have 
been  led  to  dwell  upon  this  illusive 
prospect,  and  to  look  for  a  system  of 
government  under  which  their  own 
miseries  are  to  be  relieved.    The  effect 
of  all  this  is  to  produce  in  each  class 
that  has  occasion  to  be  discontented 
with  their  lot,  a  habit  of  repining  at 
existing  institutions,  and  of  longing 
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constitution  of  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
with  all  the  coolness  of  polite  or  pbi- 
losophical  habits,  the  seed  was  mtinljr 
to  drop  on  much  ranker  ground,  where 
it  might  grow  up  into  a  whirlwind  or 
a  pestilence.    They  forgot  the  chinge 
that  would  occur,  when  the  feeliogi 
they  expressed  were  transferred  to 
the  minds   of  men    smarting  under 
poverty  and  privation,  wild  with  han- 
ger and  griei,  and  untamed  by  edaca- 
tion  or  refinement.     They  forgot thit 
what  in  them  was  but  passmg  pee- 
vishness or  sarcastic  levity,  would  in 
the  breasts  of  the  miserable,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  coarse- minded,  becomei 
by  necessary  analogy,  a  moody  sullen- 
ness  or    open  rebellion   against  the 
whole  government  and  institutions  of 
the  country.     They  saw  not,  that  if 
complaint  and  clamour  were  so  loudlj 
manifested  by  themselves  for  matters 
for  political  ameliorations,  instead  of    that  comparatively  affected  their  own 


I 


making  the  best  of  their  condition, 
whether  by  industry  or  by  resigna- 
tion ;  a  habit  of  connecting  all  evils 
with  political  causes,  and  a  corres- 
ponding opinion  that  no  political  sys- 
tem has  reached  its  acme  of  improve- 
ment, or  is  entitled  to  popular  respect, 
uuder  which  any  social  evils  whatever 
continue  to  be  eudured  by  the  people. 
The  great  grievance  which  prompt- 
ed the  political  vituperations  of  the 
Whigs  was  their  own  exclusion  from 
power.    To  gain  popularity  and  sym- 
pathy from  tlie  country,  it  was  their 
aim  to  connect  that  circumstance  as 
much   as   possible   with  every  other 
grievance  that  the  depressed  classes 
of  society  might  feel.     The  system 
was  artful  and  dishonest,  but  it  was, 
wo  have  already  said,  as  much  cha- 
racterised by  ignorance  of  mankind 
and    of  society,    as   by    any    other 
quality.      We    are    convinced    that 
tuese  agitators  were  not  aware  of  the 
meaning  or  manner  in  which  their 
doctrines  were  to  be  received  and  act- 
ed   upon.     They   foolishly  dreamed 
that  they  would  be  taken  up  nearly  in 
the  same  sense  by  others  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  themselves.   They 
idly  anticipated  that  others  would  make 
no  demonstration  in  consequence  of 
them  much  more  violent  than  they  were 
themselves  prepared  to  countenance. 
They  forgot  that  while  they  were  ut- 
tcring  their  speculations  in  dlsparage- 
mcDt  of  Government  and  authontys 


comfort  as  little  as  the  ruffled  rose-leaf 
on  the  Sybarite's  bed,  it  was  a  prece- 
dent and  sanction  to  reasonings  and 
feelings,  proportion  ably  more  intense 
and  enduring,  in  those  who   had  to 
taste  of  the  true  bitterness  of  miiery» 
and  who  had  not  been  educated  to 
enlighten  their  own  understandings, 
or  to  restrain  their  passions.     But  the 
Whig  sciolist  continued  his  declama- 
tory career,  careless  or  unconscious  of 
what  others  might  feel,  and  probably 
wholly  ignorant  that  any  human  breast 
could  be    agitated    by  emotions    of 
greater  violence  than  the  petty  rheto- 
rical storm  which  was  displayed  in  Ids 
own  oratory. 

If  the  Whigs  wore  at  all  aware  of 
the  effects  which  their  system  of  fault- 
finding was  calculated  to  produce,  their 
consciences  were  qiueted  by  an  error, 
with  which  their  whole  conduct  has 
shown  them  to  be  incurably  tainted. 
We  allude  to  the  belief  which  that 
party  have  so  constantly  evinced,  that, 
whether  or  not  the  people  are  capable 
of  governing  themselves,  they  are  at 
least  sure  to  be  docile  and  tractable 
under  Whig  instruction.  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  fallacy  of  suppos- 
ing that  correct  intellectual  instruction 
can  be  widely  diffused,  or  that  it  will 
generally  in  any  circumstances,  much 
less  under  temptations  of  want  and  mi- 
sery, lead  to  blameless  or  laudable  con- 
duct. But  among  the  party  to  which 
WQ\vBNet%Wra^)>3&Kt«  exists  an  inde- 
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itSy  and  reviewsj  and  lectures,  ever  get  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes 

t  communicate  to  all  classes  of  to  investigate  knowledge  for  tbem- 

he  most  accurate  acquaintance  selves,  or  to  acquire  it  differently  than 

most  abstruse  ideas,  and  direct  upon  trust    from  others.      But  the 

mere  utilitarian  grounds  to  the  Whig  philosopher  hopes    that  they 

m  and  commendable  course  of  will  take  their  political  and  philoso- 

sentiment.  phical  creed  upon  trust  from  hmiy  and 

Jig  can  be  more  preposterous  he  thinks  that  he  sees  examples  of 

s  chimera  of  intellectual  cul-  their  having  done  so.     It  is  here  that 

and  intellectual  morality.     It  the  fallacy  lies, 
ipossible  that  the  mass  of  so-         It  is  quite  true  that  the  mechanical 

n  attain  more  than  the  sim-  and  poorer  classes  will  seem  to  be 

^ments  of  knowledge,  as  that  teachable  and  promising  scholars  so 

3s  of  society   shoiild   possess  long  as  the  doctrines  taught  coincide 

)r  enjoy  leisure.     It  is  a  delu-  with  their  own  inclination  and  appa- 

think  that  accurate  philoso-  rent  interest.      Some  of  the  Whig 

)r  political  knowledge  can  be  doctrines  possess  this  great   recom- 

ed  without  opportunities  and  mendation,  and  these,  it  happens^  have 

r  study,  whicli  can  never  be  hitherto  been  put  forward  in  the  van. 

he  reach  of  any  but  those  who  While    the   Whigs    teach,    whether 

mptcd  from  the  necessity  of  truly  or  falsely,  the  justice  and  ezpe- 

toil.      To  those  who  know  diency  of  popular  influence, — ^while 

ny  years  in  early  youth,  how  they  assail  exbting  institutions  im- 

torning  and  midnight  hours  in  posing  restraints   upon   human   pas- 

•  age,  have  been  devoted  to  sions  or  democratic  tendencies,— wnilo 

en  a  faint  and  doubtfid  per-  they  Hatter  the  malice  or  vanity,  or 

of  scientific  truth,  it  must  self-importance  of  the  popular  masses* 
the  grossest  folly,  as  well  as  they  will  be  eagerly  listened  to  and 
piion,  to  suppose  that  a  few  enthusiastically  followed.  If  they  de- 
s  and  speech-makers  can  invert  claim  to  mechanics  against  the  impo- 
8  of  nature,  and  can  convey  licy  of  the  corn  laws,  or  in  favour  of 
fouud  knowledge  to  the  poor-  the  great  prtnciple  of  free  trade  in 
jes,  which  would  emancipate  labour^  os  opposed  to  the  interference 
om  dependence  on  others,  or  q/'/Z/c  master*,  they  will  find  a  willing, 
em  safe  or  sound  principles  and  apparently  an  intelligent  audience, 
they  might  be  trusted  to  ap-  But  this  is  no  guarantee  that*  in  teach- 
t  is  as  base  to  flatter  a  mob  ing  other  doctrines  equally  or  more 
atter  a  monarch ;  and  as  a  true,  they  will  be  equally  successful 
3f  old  was  informed  that  there  and  influential.  All  men  are  ready 
royal  road  to  science,  so  it  is  to  believe  upon  the  slightest  proof,  or 
hat  the  populace  should  be  on  mere  credit,  or  in  the  face  of  proof, 
it  neither  is  there  a  demo-  such  doctrines  as  tally  with  their  own 
oad  to  it  It  is  impossible  that  wishes  and  propensities.  But^  those 
hose  early  years  of  instruction  tilings  which  run  counter  to  their  fed- 
short  by  the  necessity  of  earn-  ings,  which  import  an  acquiescence  in 
mbsistcncc,  and  whose  leisure  hardship,  humiliation,  or  self  sacrifice. 
Bans  of  study  are  so  limited,  so  far  from  being  taken  on  trust,  will 
ever  attain  clear  or.  correct  scarcely  be  acceded  to  on  mathemati- 
n  any  abstnise  subject  out  of  cal  demonstration, 
iily  walk.  Even  if  this  were  Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  swd 
;he  more  difficult  problem  re-  of  Whig  influence  in  restraining  the 
behind,  of  stilling  their  stormy  feelings  or  temper  of  the  excitoble 
8,  of  regenerating  their  moral  classes.     The  success  they  may  have 

of  teaching  them  to  follow  had  in  rousing  the  passions  of  this 
hey  may  have  learned  to  be  portion  of  society  is  any  thing  but  a 
ind  of  strengthening  them  to  proof  of  their  ability  to  allay  them. 
;he  peculiar  temptations  which  The  south  wind  himself,  "  qtto  non 
of  poverty  inevitably  creates.  arbiter  Hadrice  major,  toUert  stu  jw- 
error  into  which  Whig  specu-  nere  vult  freta,'*  does  not  quell  the 
have  fallen  upon  this  subject  waves  he  has  stirred  the  very  ma- 
in a  very  obvious  way.  They  ment  IImlI  Yv©  ee«ae%  \»  '^^^  \— -"^ 
reaJljr  beliew  that  they  will    engineer  caanol  tccaSL  Qt  ^gs^^  Vi» 
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projectile  wbich  he  has  once  launched  upon  its  defects^  as  if  they  were  Its 

from  his  hand ; the  repentant  inccn-  prominent  features  ;  to  be   silent  or 

diary    cannot    arrest    the    explosion  lukewarm  as  to  its  excellences^  was  a 

after  lie  has  fired  the  train.     Whc-  course  founded  in  falsehood  and  fraud, 

thcr  in  the  region  of  understanding  or  To  pretend  that  the  British  Constitu- 

of  passion^  the  demagogue  is  always  tion  contained  any  serious  justification 

powcrM  to  stimulate,  feeble  to  re-  of  complaint,  or  hostility,  or  that  it 

press ;    omnipotent    for   mischief  or  ought  to  inspire  any  other  prcdomi- 

crror,  powerless  for  goodness  or  truth,  naut  feeling  than  gratitude  to  God  for 

In  this  instance  human  nature  is  only  so  noble  a  blessing,  was  as  untrue  in 

obedient  to  its  general  laws ;  the  po-  philosophy,  as  it  has  been  mischicTous 

pular  mind  is  like  that  of  headstrong  m  practice.     In  this  deviation  from 

youtli, Cereus  in  vitium  flccti,  moni-  trutn  and  justice,  the  Whig  party  have 

toribus  asprr.  Pliant  as  wax  in  the  no  excuse.  Thoy  felt  in  their  full 
direction  to  which  its  own  bias  in-  force  the  benolits  of  tlio  Constitution, 
dines,  obstinate  as  oak  when  urged  They  knew  that  its  evils,  ctou  by  their 
into  a  shape  hostile  to  its  own  bent.  own  estimate,  were  but  as  drops  in  the 
But  while  those  shallow  and  self-  ocean  :  that  it  was  the  purest,  and  freest, 
sufficient  views  of  Whig  agitators  af-  and  most  solid  frame  of  goverumcut 
ford  a  palliation  of  their  conduct,  they  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Their  own 
leave  tnem  still  obnoxious  to  a  large  occasional  admi:>siuns  establish  that 
amount  of  blame  and  a  heavy  burden  fact  against  them.  And  inasmuch 
of  responsibility.  Thev  have  to  an-  as  these  opinions  were  not,  in  theirpo- 
s  wer  for  the  crime  of  actmg  rashly  and  pular  declamations,  adequately  pressed 
])resumptuously  in  a  matter  involving  upon  the  minds  of  others,  but  kept 
such  serious  consequences  to  society  back  or  slurred  over  to  suit  the  purpose 
at  large,  and  to  the  unhappy  subjects  in  view,  they  have  the  deep  condem- 
of  their  experiments.  They  have  the  nation  that  must  always  attend  upon 
guilt  of  those  who  throw  about  fire-  interested  insincerity,  even  thongh 
brands  among  combustibles,  and  think  they  be  acquitted  of  a  full  pcrceptiun 
it  sport.  They  are  censurable,  as  their  of  the  great  and  unmanageable  mi5- 
purpose  was  selfish,  and  their  re  pre-  chiefs  that  were  destined  to  ensue, 
scntations  dishonest.  They  must  have  At  any  time  a  course  of  popular 
felt  that  their  views,  if  not  false,  were  agitation  by  such  men  upon  political 
parti£d,andthatin  dwelling  exclusively  themes  would  have  been  wicked  and 
orchiefly  on  causes  of  discontent,  they  injurious.  But  it  was  doubly  hurt- 
suppressed,  if  they  did  not  pervert  the  ful  and  unjustiliable  in  these  later 
truth.  Be  it  that  there  were  abuses  times,  when  the  tide  was  of  itself  set- 
to  amend,  and  grievances  to  redress,  ting  in  so  strongly  in  favour  of  domo- 
CYcry  educated  man  knew  that  these  cratic  principles,  and  when  the  flue- 
were  less  than  specks  upon  the  disk  of  tuations  of  public  or  private  prosperity 
the  sun.  Every  man  capable  of  calmly  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  excite- 
jndging,  was  conscious  that  the  British  ment.  There  is  gross  folly  and  guilt 
Constitntion  contained,  after  all,  so  in  adding  fuel  to  a  raging  lire,  in 
glorious  a  mixture  of  freedom  and  goading  on  to  excesses  those  unbridled 
protecdon,  such  admirable  encourage-  passions  which  are  already  too  highly 
ment  to  every  virtue,  and  such  uuri-  roused.  If  at  no  other  time,  it  was  at 
vaUed  materials  for  social  improve-  least  at  such  seasons  the  sacred  duty 
ment,  that  any  deformities  upon  its  sur-  of  men  so  deeply  beholden  to  their 
face,  were  but  as  a  few  freckles  upon  country  and  her  constitution  for  innu- 
a  lovely  skin,  tending  to  set  off  the  merabfe  enjoyments  and  advantages, 
fairness  more  strikingly.  If  it  seemed  and  in  particular  for  the  very  freedom 
a  duty  to  contend  for  the  reformation,  wbich  tney  possessed  of  doing  harm,  to 
eyen  of  trifling  and  scarcely  avoidable  speak  of  her  defects  with  iibal  tcnder- 
irregularitieSf  still  conscience  and  rea-  ness,  to  weigh  well  every  expression, 
son  must  have  prompted  that  this  was  to  gnard  every  syllable  of  their  com- 
to  be  done  calmly  and  dispassionately,  plaints  with  reference  to  the  effects 
rating  the  proposed  amendments  at  which  they  might  produce  on  their  fcl- 
thoir  true  ysdue,  and  never  ceasing  to  low-creatures,  who  might  thereby  be 
acknowledge  in  the  same  breath  the  misled  into  vain  repinings  or  lawless  at- 
orerwhclming  predominance  of  gene-  tem\>\&,  Vnlo  VVie  Trai^t3  «LVid  sin  of  po- 
ral  good  in  the  system.    To  dweH    McA  ^aSe^J^A<3lIl.   \x  ^^  ^^Ja  6*:^ 
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to  speak  of  grievances  in  no  stronger 
language  than  was  justified  by  the 
strict  trutliy  and  to  see  tlmt  what  they 
advanced  was  incapable  of  niiscon- 
struction  where  misconstruction  would 
bo  BO  (Usastrous.  Neither  in  what 
they  said  nor  in  the  way  in  which  they 
said  ity  can  the  Whigs  stand  excused  \ 
if  men  are  answerable  even  for  idle 
words  that  lead  to  mischief^  it  is  im- 
possible to  hold  that  party  guiltless  ; 
and  if  it  be  conceded  that  tiieir  system 
was  the  child  merely  of  faction  begot- 
ten upon  ignorance  .and  rashness,  it  Is 
the  most  mitigated  judgment  that  can 
bo  pronounced  upon  their  case. 

Tho  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  was  a  proof  of  tho  hopes  they 
had  encouraged  and  the  character  they 
had  gained.  Democracy  under  their 
sway,  made  rapid  strides.  In  Ireland, 
there  was  at  once  a  «urcease  of  law  and 
govemmenty  and  confusion  and  crime 
grew  to  so  alarming  a  height,  that  a 
Coercion  Bill  soon  became  necessary^ 
exceeding  in  severity  the  strictest  mea- 
sure of  restraint  that  a  Tory  Admin- 
istration had,  in  any  ordinary  times, 
been  obliged  to  enforce.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  there  was  at  first  less  appearance 
of  lawlessness,  it  was  because  tlie  party 
of  the  Movement  seemed  to  have  every 
thing  as  they  wished  it.  The  increas- 
ed violence  and  strength  of  the  de- 
mocratic principle,  however,  appeared 
in  full  developement  at  the  first  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  oppose  its 
progress.  Tho  Reform  Bill  having 
been  introduced  as  a  propitiation  or 
excitement  to  popular  feeling,  an  end 
was  thenceforth  put  to  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
imtil  that  mciisurc  was  ultimately 
carried  through  the  Legislature  by 
a  virtual  revolution.  During  the 
interval  between  the  proposal  of  the 
measure  and  its  accomplishment, 
there  was  no  liberty  in  this  country 
except  for  one  party  and  one  class  of 
opinions.  No  protection  existed  for 
indi-viduals  who  opposed  the  people's 
will ;  no  voice  was  allowed  to  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  whose  deli- 
berate concurrence  is  essential  before 
any  measure  can  constitutionally  be- 
come a  law.  A  loose  was  given  to 
every  popular  passion  and  prejudice ; 
demonstrations  of  the  physical  power  of 
the  multitude  formed  the  favourite  and 
faroiHAr  machinery  by  wliich  the  Go- 
Ternaoent  was  assisted  in  its  measures ; 
a  city  was  wrapped  in  fsttnee,  and 


blood  flowed  in  many  a  street,  on  no 
other  pretence  than  that  men  wero 
found  to  dilFor  as  to  the  propriety  of 
a  political  measure,  which  was  tho 
subject  of  debate  in  Parliament,  and 
which  had  but  recently  divided  in 
opinion  tho  very  men  who  proposed 
it. 

The  events  of  that  period,  there  can 
be  little  doubt*  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  discontents  which  now  exist 
among  the  working  orders  of  society^ 
and  must  add  seriously  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Whig  party  hi  connexion 
with  this  subject. 

The  Reform  Bill,  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  think,  was  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple and  dangerous  in  tendency,  as 
throwing  overboard  the  ballast  of  the 
ship,  and  endangering  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution.  But  there  was  less 
mbehief  in  the  measure  itself  than  in 
the  way  in  which  that  measure  was 
promoted  and  carried,  and  in  the 
precedent  it  held  out  for  further 
changes. 

The  Reform  Bill  could  not  by  a 
calm  or  constitutional  Reformer  bo 
supported  on  any  other  footing  than 
as  a  measure  calculated  to  remedy 
some  anomalies,  and  introduce  some 
inconsiderable  improvements  into  a 
constitution  already  admirable,  and 
already  aflbrding  every  practical  se- 
curity for  liberty  and  virtue.  It  was 
false  to  say  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion was  radically  or  seriously  dis- 
eased— or  that  any  great  amelioration 
of  men's  social  condition  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  alteration.  A  few 
blemishes  at  the  utmost  were  to  be  re- 
moved— the  balance  was  to  be  adjust- 
ed in  another  way  with  nearly  the 
same  result,  and  the  changes  wero  to 
be  made  more  to  remove  pretences  for 
discontent  than  to  redress  practical 
evils.  But  this  was  not  the  tone,  these 
were  not  the  topics  adopted  on  the 
occasion  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
party  who  promoted  that  measure.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  rouse  an  ex- 
citement, that  by  threatening  danger 
to  the  whole  constitution,  and  even  to 
property  itself,  might  concuss  into  sub- 
mission the  opponents  of  the  bill.  It 
was  necessary  with  this  view  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  excitable  classes— upon 
those  multitudes  of  men  whose  lot  lay 
far  below  the  reach  of  any  measure  that 
was  conlerapViiXeA,  f?\vo  \i»A.\^  N.T>a5^ 
no  cattWy  ccmccra  ot  VoXsrwaX.  Vs^-^^^o^ 
question,  if^o  \va^  xi^^i^^^a^  y>  %«»^^ 
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as  exclusive*  so  far  as  thoy  arc  con- 
cemedy  as  "when  a  peer  could  nominate 
to  half  a  dozen  boroughs ;  and  those 
practical  gprievances  which  first  roused 
them  to  political  innovation*  remain 
as  yet  unredressed*  and  point  forward 
to  fuither  and  fat^  revolutions. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  society 
as  respects  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  Flattered  into  high  ideas  of 
their  own  importance*  intellect*  and 
power*  smarting  under  many  real  suf- 
ferings and  many  imaginary  disadvan- 
tages* taught  by  the  example  of  their 
betters  to  murmur  at  authority*  and 
to  catch  at  political  change  as  the  only 
means  of  social  and  personal  ame- 
lioration, they  are  now  fur  the  most 
part  banded  together  in  a  civil  war* 
signalized  already  by  bloodshed  at 
their  hands*  and  not  destined*  we 
fear*  to  be  bloodless  as  regards  their 
own  ranks.  We  are  told  by  their 
advocates  and  apostles*  that  the  con- 
test is  between  the  rich  oppressor  and 
the  poor  oppressed.  It  is  in  truth  a 
war  between  capital  and  labour  ;  be- 
tween wealth  and  poverty ;  between 
education  and  ignorance  ;  between 
government  and  violence.  A  deep 
seated  animosity  lurks  in  the  breasts 
of  our  opponents  ;  a  deep  laid  mine 
lies  under  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 
Murder  and  maiming*  and  fire-raising* 
are  the  implements  with  which  secret 
brotherhoods  threaten  to  accomplish 
their  objects  in  private*  while  their 
public  efforts  are  every  where  direct- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  an  universal 
diffusion  of  political  power  that  would 
legalize  their  usurpations*  and  to  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  secret  vo- 
ting that  would  strike  at  our  rights 
and  liberties  in  the  dark*  without  a 
possibility  of  averting  the  blow*  or 
finding  the  source  of  the  attack. 

We  are  seriously  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Reform  Bill*  in  so  far  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  a  measure  of  change* 
has  not  placed  us  in  a  favourable  po- 
sition for  combating  this  evil.  So 
long  as  the  old  anomalies  existed ;  so 
long  as  many  of  the  rich  and  better 
educated  were  excluded  fron^  direct 
representation*  exclusion  was  no  badge 
of  disgrace.  But  now,  the  uniform  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  a  certain 
point*  and  its  abrupt  termination  there* 
seems  to  mark  off  the  line  between  in- 
tdligence  and  respectability  and  their 
opposite^!*  and  must  be  odioua  and  irri- 
UUitfg'  to  those  who  are  left  beyond  the 


boundary.  The  sacrifice  of  the  former 
constitution  was  made*  not  to  practical 
improvement*  but  to  the  personal  im- 
patience and  self'Conccit  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  middle  classes*  and  it  is 
thus  become  more  difficult  to  answer 
the  demands*  or  appease  the  dissatis* 
faction  of  those  who  are  still  excluded. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that*  by  the  change 
that  was  made*  the  better  classes*  in  a 
great  degree*  lost  the  opportunity  of 
giving  to  others  an  example  of  con- 
tentment and  submission  to  authority* 
which  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
service  to  all.  They  could  formerly 
point  to  their  own  case*  and  say*  that 
wiiile  thoy  were  content  with  practi- 
cal good  government,  and  sat  down 
quietly  under  the  privation  of  political 
privileges*  it  was  neither  unreasonable 
nor  insulting  to  ask  their  inferiors  to 
do  the  same.  In  departing  from  this 
ground*  we  have  furnished  to  the 
lower  classes  an  argumenttim  adhomi- 
nan  which  can  only  be  met  by  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  a  painful  kind* 
and  such  as  we  cainiot  expect  them 
readily  to  acknowledge. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  suc- 
cessive Whig  Administrations  through 
those  other  measures  by  which*  as 
well  as  by  the  Reform  Bill*  an  undue 
impulse  has  been  given  to  popular 
encroachment.  It  b  notorious  that  the 
tendency  of  the  party  has  gradually 
been  more  and  more  towards  the  centre 
of  the  democratic  vortex  ;  and  that*  in 
the  course  of  their  progress,  they 
have  gradually  lost  the  support  of 
their  most  able  and  respectable  allies* 
who  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
from  without.  The  increasing  de- 
mands of  tho  Movement  party  must* 
indeed*  have  been  sufificiently  perti- 
nacious when  they  elicited  from  a 
member  of  the  present  Government 
the  observation  that  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  a  new  revolution  every 
week.  But  wo  must  be  allowed  to 
notice  that*  independently  of  any 
positive  measures  which  they  have 
promoted*  tho  Whig  party*  as  identi- 
fied with  the  adherents  of  the  present 
Government*  have  in  several  ways  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  popular  discon- 
tent. 

In  the  first  place*  the  language  of  the 
present  Ministerial  party  has*  through- 
out their  official  career,  been  distin- 
guished by  a  diurai^ttxd.  Oi^  \!cl<^  \^;;$^^\cbv- 
bilities  imposed  ow  \Jc«itcv.    'Wxa  %««- 
vanU  o£  the  Cxonw,  mi^  ^^  vwwa. 
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as  individaalsj  by  the  cultivation  of 
any  pecaliar  talent,  or  by  exem- 
plary industry^  fnigality,  and  good 
conduct,  to  raise  the  station  of  them- 
selves or  their  children  by  those  many 
avenues  that  the  free  institutions  and 
unprejudiced  feelings  of  this  country 
have  struck  out  in  sdl  directions  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all,  and  we  trust 
the  progress  of  time  will  enable  and 
constrain  them  still  more  to  use  that 
power,  even  without  at  all  rising  from 
tlie  social  place  which  they  occupy, 
to  lind,  in  the  daily  discharge  of  duty, 
in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  in  the  consolations  of  religious 
belief,  a  felicity  denied  to  those  among 
the  rich,  who  do  not  add  to  their 
worldly  wealth  these  unpurchaseable 
sources  of  enjoyment.  By  an  oppo- 
site course,  by  impatience,  insubordi- 
nation, and  violence,  the  poorer 
classes  will  but  increase  their  uneasi- 
ness without  removing  their  misfor- 
tunes. They  will  but  make  the  load 
more  irritating,  which  might  become 
lighter  by  being  patiently,  borne. 
They  may  incur  much  misery  by  as- 
suming a  hostile  position ;  but  they  can 
gain  no  good.  They  may  alienate  from 
them  the  upper  classes — they  may  chill 
those  sympathies,  and  check  that  bene- 
volence, which  at  present  are  employed 
to  alleviate  their  lot,  and  relieve  their 
most  pressing  exigencies  ;  but  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  can  never 
succeed  in  stirring  up  society  from  its 
depths,  and  risiug  to  permanent  as- 
cendency. Even  by  their  seeming 
political  friends,  every  manifestation  of 
lawless  disorder,  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  as  a  class,  will  ultimately  be 
put  down  ;  and  if  one  government 
nesitates  in  the  task,  the  country 
will  easily  find  another  to  accomplisn 
it.  The  continuance,  therefore,  of  il- 
legal combinations,  and  still  more  the 
commission  of  criminal  outrage,  will  be 
as  fruitless  in  its  result  as  it  is  sinful  in 
its  character,  and  miserable  in  its  ope- 
ration. 
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One  more  remark  will  conclude  wlut 
we  have  at  present  to  say  on  these 
topics.  We  think  that  the  evil  with 
which  we  have  been  visited  in  this 
-shape  will  not  be  without  some  eood 
use.  The  fearful  glimpses  we  have 
had  oi  the  guilt  and  confusion  thus 
threatening  society,  may  remind  many 
who  had  forgotten  it  that  there  is  a 
danger  on  the  popular  side  of  the  ba- 
lance at  least  as  great  as  on  the  other. 
The  admirable  institutions  and  moral 
spirit  of  the  country,  so  long  successful 
in  repressing  nopular  violence,  had  pro- 
duced an  unfortunate  impression  that 
its  barriers  were  of  no  use,  just  because 
tliey  had  served  their  purpose.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  thought  that  the  ascen- 
dency of  numbers  was  no  evil ;  that 
the  populace  would  use  power  as  mo- 
derately and  responsibly  as  the  better 
classes  have  done.  The  manifesta- 
tions we  have  had  of  the  designt  and 
dispositions  of  the  mechanical  ckosrs 
and  their  leaders,  have  helped  to  dis- 
pel that  delusion,  and  democracy,  we 
think,  is  now  somewhat  at  a  discount. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  cries  for  Re- 
form, and  the  true  tendency  of  consti- 
tutional innovation,  are  better  under- 
stood. Reason  and  authority,  and  llie 
wisdom  of  former  times,  will  resume 
some  of  the  sway  from  wliich  they 
have  lately  been  dethroned ;  and  men 
will  begin  to  beheve  that  the  bul- 
warks  so  long  erected  around  the  con- 
stitution have  not  been  placed  there 
without  a  cause.  The  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  required  in 
previous  times  to  awaken  many  weak, 
but  well-meaning  Rxjformers,  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  popular  en- 
croachment ;  and  the  lesser  excesses  of 
the  cotton-spinners  in  our  day  may 
perhaps  have  an  analogous  effect.  It 
will  be  happy  for  us  all,  if  the  plain 
hints  we  have  already  received  shall 
serve  this  salutary  end,  without  our 
needing  the  ruder  shock  of  a  general 
convulsion  to  rouse  us  from  our 
lethargy. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THK  PHILOSOPUY  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Pari  II.     Ciui*.  I. 


Wi:  iiiteutled  at  the  outset,  that  these 
papers  should  he  as  little  of  a  contro- 
versial character  as  possible.  But  a 
mature  consideration  of  the  state  in 
which  psycholog^y,  or  the  science  of 
man  stands  throughout  Europe  gcnc- 
ralljy  and  in  this  country  in  particu- 
lafy  leads  us  to  deviate  considerably 
from  our  original  plan.  Wo  find,  toO| 
that  wc  cannot  clear  out  a  ^'ay  for  tlie 
introduction  of  our  own  doctrines^ 
without  dbplacuig,  or  at  least  endea- 
Touring  to  displace,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  opinions  usually  held  on 
the  subject  we  are  treatiH*;^  of.  And, 
besides  all  this,  we  arc  soudible  that, 
without  having  gone  far  enough,  or 
completely  made  goo<l  our  point,  wo 
have  yet  committed  ourselves  so  far 
already  in  our  previous  strictures  on 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  <<  Mind/* 
that  there  is  no  drawing  back  for  us 
now.  Wo  must  either  be  prepared  to 
corroborate  and  ilhistratc  our  argu- 
ment by  many  additional  explanatory 
statements,  or  to  incur  the  stigma  of 
leaving  it  very  incomplete,  and,  as 
many  may  think,  very  inconrlusive. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  escape  the 
latter  of  these  alternatives,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  embrace  and  comply  with 
tlie  former  of  them.      Such  being 


our  reasons,  we  now  nail  ovr  cohurft 
to  the  most,  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  a  good  deal  of  polemical  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  "  the  human 
mind.'*  And  the  firpt  point  to  be 
determined  is :  what  is  the  exact 
question  at  issue  ? 

That  man  is  a  creature  who  displays 
many  manifestations  of  reason,  adapt- 
ing means  to  the  production  of  ends 
in  a  vast  variety  of  ways — that  ho  is 
also  susceptible  of  a  great  diversity  of 
sensations,  emotions,  passions,  &c., 
which,  in  ono  form  or  another,  keep 
appearing,  disappearing,  and  reap- 
pearing within  him,  with  few  inter- 
missions, during  his  transit  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — is  a  fact  wliicli 
no  one  will  d'^pute.  This,  then,  is 
admitted  equally  by  the  ordinary  me- 
taphysician and  by  us.  Further,  the 
metaphysician  postulates^  or  lays  down, 
**  mind,'*  and  not  "  body,"  as  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  phenomena  in- 
here ;  and  this  may  readily  enough  bo 
admitted  to  him.  "  Mind,"  no  doubt, 
is  merely  an  hypothesis,  and  violates 
one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
science — that,  namely,  which  has  been 
culled  the  principle  of  philosophical 
parsimony:  ]£ntia  nan  sunt  mnllijAi' 
coHfhi  jmnti  r  ntccssUatem .  •     The  ne- 


*  That  'u—entitict  are  not  to  he  multiphed  withuut  necessity ;  or,  in  other  words,  un- 
lois  it  sbotdd  appear  that  the  i)liononieiia  observed  cannot  possibly  inhei'c  in  any  alrecuf;/ 
admitted  entity.     Dugald  Stewart*!^  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  eurioiis,  not  becaiiso  the 
argument,  or  that  which  it  regards,  la  of  the  smallest  interest  or  importance  in  itself, 
bat  ai  exhibiting  the  grossest  misconception  of  the  ({uestion  that  ever  wan  palmeil  oA' 
upon  an  unwary  reader.     "  Matter*'  must  l>e  owned  to  bo  the  Jint  in  the  afield.  Wo  are 
conversant  and  intimato  with  it  long  before  we  know  any  thing  about  **  mind.'*     When 
the  immaterialiat  or  mcntalist,  then,  comes  forward,  it  is  his  business  either  to  displace 
matter  entirely,  substituting  **  mind  "  in  the  place  of  it ;  or  else  to  rear  up  alongside  of 
it,  thia,  the  antagonist  entity  for  which  bo  contends.     If  he  attempts  the  former,  he 
involves  liimself  in  a  mere  play  of  wonls.     If  he  maintains  that  all  the  material  phe- 
nomena are  in  fact  mental  phenomena,  he  does  nothing  but  (jiubble.     The  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  has  grievously  mistaken  the  i>otcncy  of  this  position. 
[See  The  physical  (1)  theory  of  another  life,  p.  14.]     It  is  plain,  we  say,  tliat  in  this 
case  the  inmaatoriaJist  resolves  himself  into  a  mere  innovator  upon  the  ordinary  Ian* 
guage  of  men.     lie  merely  gives  tlie  name  of  *'  mental  *'  to  that  which  other  people 
We  chosen  to  call  "  material."     The  thingi  remains  precisely  what  it  was.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  ho  embraces  the  latter  of  the  alternatives  olTered  to  him,  and,  without  sup- 
planting matter,  maintains  '*  mind"  to  be  co-ordinate  with  it— then  ho  is  bound  to  show 
«  necessity  for  his  "  multiplication  of  entities."     lie  is  bound  to  prove  that  the  vheuo- 
^na  with  which  he  is  deaUng,  are  incompatible  with,  or  cara\o\  v<^*a\V>Vj  Vv^<f\^.\w>Ct» 
•ntity  already  in  the  Held.     But  bow  is  such  a  proof  posn\Ao  or  G^«ti  cotv^tc\\^\vi'^  'V.*^- 
^S0e  what  the  JmmMteHalist  makes  of  it.     It  is  his  object  to  ptove  Vn  t«w^wj\^^x  ^'^'^ 
rot,  xiiih  fro,  ccLXx,  ^i  r 


▼ery  different  grounds.  lie,  imlecd, 
nijected  it  because  he  did  not  consukT 
it  at  all  a  true  pfljeliolo^^iral  i^iinstiun ; 
aud  ve  do  the  same.  But  furtliur  tbuu 
thity  we  now  give,  wliat  ho  never  f^rave 
or  dreamt  of  giving',  the  reason  why 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  psychulo^i- 
cal  question ;  which  reason  is  thiisi 
that  the  very  phenomena  tllcnlselvo^i9 
inherent,  or  supposed  to  be  inherent, 
in  tills  entity,  do  nut,  properly  speak- 
ing, or  otherwise  than  in  the  most  in- 
direct manner  possible,  constitute  any 
part  of  the  fads  of  psychology,  and 
therefore  any  discussion  connected 
with  them,  or  with  tlio  subject  in  which 
they  may  inhere,  is  a  discussion  extra- 
ueouB  and  irrelevant  to  the  real  and 
proper  science.  Further,  he  rejected 
the  question  as  one  which  was  above 
the  powers  of  man :  we  scout  it  as  one 
which  if  immeasurably  beneath  them. 
Ho  refused  to  acknowledge  it  because 
he  considered  the '  human    faculties 


weakly  incompetent  to  U:  wo  scorn 
it,  because,  knowing  what  the  true 
busine»*i  and  aim  of  iisychology  is,  we 
consider  //  miserably  incompetent  to 
f/iiiii.  III  short,  we  i»ass  it  by  with 
the  most  supreme  indifference.  Let 
the  metaphysician,  then,  retain  "the 
human  nnnd"  if  he  will,  and  let  him 
make  the  niuvt  of  it.  Let  him  regard 
it  as  the  general  complement  of  all  the 
phenomena  idluded  to.  Let  him  con- 
sider it  their  subject  of  inherence  if  he 
pleases,  and  lie  will  find  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  our  quarrelling  with  him 
about  that.  We  will  even  grant  it  to 
be  a  convenient  generic  term  express- 
ing the  sum-total  of  the  sensations» 
passions,  intellectual  states,  &c.  by 
which  the  human  being  Is  visited. 

But  the  metaphysician  does  not  stop 
here.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  witn 
this  admission.  He  goes  much  fur« 
ther,  and  demands  a  much  greater 
concession.     By  ''mind"  he  does  not 


statemcDt  that  these  plirnoiiHMia  du  iiihorc  in  matter.  In  struRglinK  to  supply  us  with 
more  than  thin,  his  rcuson  la  strangled  in  the  trammels  of  an  inexorable  petiiio  primdpiif 
fWnn  which  it  cannot  shako  itself  I0080 :  while  the  materialist  looks  on  perfectly  quies* 
cent.  All  this,  however,  Mr  Stewart  totally  niisconceives.  He  B])eak8  as  if  the  mate- 
rialist (of  course  we  moan  suoh  as  Undcrsiand  and  represent  ibo  ar^umont  rightly)  took, 
or  were  called  upon  to  take  an  aeiive  part  in  this  discussion.  Ho  imagines  that  the  omif 
pro^/andit  the  task  of  prwlnp  the  phenomena  to  inhere  in  matter,  and  of  duproving 
**  miud,*'  lay  upon  his  shoulders.  He  talks  of  the  "  scheme  of  materialitni "  (Elementf, 
p.  4),  as  if  the  scliemt'  of  materialism,  supposing  that  there  is  one,  did  not  e&ist,  mnttf 
ifcoiuc  the  scheme  of  iminatorialism  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  bring  itself  into  exist- 
ence. If  tlie  immaterialUt  cannot  (as  wo  have  proved  lie  cannot,  logically)  set  up  the 
entity  of  mind  as  a  habitat  ion  for  certain  houseless  phenomena,  will  he  not  permit  the 
matcriaU.it  charitably  to  ^ive  them  shelter  in  the  existing  entity  of  matter  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  stretch  uf  philosophical  iotolorance,  on  the  part  of  the  immaterialist,  not  to  be 
endured.  He  cannot  house  the<tc  phenomena  hihisolf,  nor  will  he  permit  others  to 
house  them.  Deforo  cnucludin<{  this  nolo,  which  has  already  run  too  fnr,  wc  may  point 
out  to  the  logical  Htudent  another  instance  of  Mr  Stewart's  \icious  logic  contained  in 
the  paragraph  referred  to.  Wo  will  bo  short.  "  Mind  and  matter,*'  says  he,  '*  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  human  study,  are  csMit/io/Zy  different,"— that  is,  are  different  in 
their  etschre,  Now  turn  to  the  last  line  of  this  paragraph,  and  read—"  Wo  are  totally 
ipnorant  of  the  c^tenve  of  aithcr,**  That  is  to  say,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  essence 
of  two  things,  we  are  yet  authorized  in  saying  that  thes««  two  things  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent, or  different  in  their  eAPonco.  Now,  ditferenee  I  wing  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people  the  condition  of  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  our  knowle<1ge  of  a  thing  being 
hased  ui>on  the  dlirorencc  obRer\-od  between  it  an^I  other  things,  and  our  ignorance  of 
a  thing  being  generally  the  con8e<|Ucnce  of  its  real  or  apparent  identity  whh  other 
things,  it  appearn  to  u3  that  our  if;noranco  of  the  cASonce  of  these  two  things  (if  it  did 
not  nllogothor  disi^ualify  u^  from  speaking)  Should  rather  have  induced  us  to  say  that 
Ibry  wore  ofi'icntirtlly  the  same  ;  or,  at  uny  rate,  couM  never  juHiify  us  in  predicating 
thoir  eutiHtial  dikkkhmno  ,  a^  Mr  StoiKart  has  done.  If  wo  know  nothing  at  ull  about 
their  essence,  how  can  wc  cither  affirm  or  ileny  any  thing  with  respect  to  thit  essence  ? 
Trom  all  thst  we  have  liciv  Kuid,  it  will  not  bo  inferrod  by  any  rational  thinker  that 
we  are  a  niitorialiat,  ami  ju^t  as  little  that  wo  are  an  ini  material  iati  In  point  of  fact  we 
are  neither  ;  and  if  the  reader  duen  not  uuderstand  how  this  can  be,  wo  can  only  ex  - 
pbin  it  by  repeating  that  wc  regard  the  whole  ([ucxilon  in  itself  as  silly  and  frivolous 
in  the  extreme,  and  only  worthy  of  notice  a^  niMkin^  oexViui  v»\A>aA  ^V^^\tk^\  \A 
tboi^rbt  in  ibe  hhtoty  of  logic. 
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to  what  you  please.  They  arc  indeed 
witbin  the  man^s  control»  and  it  is  liis 
duty  to  control  then).  But  this  is  not 
because  they  arc  himself,  but  only 
because  they  are  not  himself;  because 
they  are  obscurafiouji  of  himself.  You 
may  call  them  the  false  man  if  you 
choose ;  but  if  they  were  the  true  man 
where  would  be  the  tnuhfulness  of 
that  mighty  truth  which  says  that  the 
man  waxe.-^  just  in  proportion  as  he 
makes  his  passions  and  his  sensual 
feelings  wane?  How  could  this  be 
the  case  if  the  man  himself  were  iden- 
tical with  his  passions  and  his  desires? 
Can  a  creature  live  aud  thrive  by  sus- 
pending its  own  animation  ?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  being  should  increase 
and  strengthen  in  proportion  as  it  is  wea- 
kened aud  diminished  ?  To  return  to 
our  illustration :  the  point  of  it  is  this— i 
theo^*ec^i!»'  of  consciousness,  namely,  the 
passions*  emotiouv,  &e.,and  Reason  it- 
self, might  perfectly  well  exist  (and  in 
animals  do  exist)  without  any  one 
being  conscious  of  them,  or  combining 
with  them  the  notion  of  self,  just  as 
the  objects  of  vision  exist  without  any 
eye  perceiving  them  :  and  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  or  the  fact  that  a  being 
is  conscious  of  these  states,  is  just  as 
distinct  from  the  states  tliemseives  as 
the  fact  that  the  eye  does  behold 
mountains  is  distinct  from  the  moun- 
tains which  it  beholds.  These  two 
things,  then,  the  fact  and  the  object, 
are  in  both  cases  distinctly  separate. 
In  tlio  case  of  the  eye  aud  its  objects 
they  are  never  confounded;  but  in 
the  case  of  consciousness  and  its  ob- 
jects we  venture  to  affirm  that  .the  me- 
taphysician has  invariably  confound- 
ed them.  Our  great  primary  aim  is 
to  remedy  this  confusion ;  to  establish 
the  fact  of  consciousness  (and  the 
being  to  whom  it  belongs)  as  some- 
thing quite  aloof  from,  and  transcend- 
ing, the  objects  of  consciousness, 
namely,  mind  and  all  its  states,  and 
then  to  confine  our  science  entirely  to 
the  elucidatiou  of  this  fact,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  pregnant  with  many 
other  facts,  and  with  many  mighty 
resultsy^neglecting  the  objects  of  it  as 
of  little  importance  or  of  none. 

There  is  one  ground,  however,  still 
left  open  to  the  metaphysician,  which 
ho  may  consider  his  impregnable 
stronghold  or  inner  fortress,  and 
which,  if  ho  can  maintain  it,  ivilJ  cer- 
taJnljr  enable  him  to  set  our  strlc- 
ftuvs  at  deSuttce,  and  wicce?$AiHv  to 


defend  his  tenets  against  all  our  objec* 
tions.  We  are  quite  willing  that  ho 
should  intrench  himself  in  this  strong 
citadel,  and,  with  his  permission,  we 
will  place  him  fairly  within  it  with 
our  own  hands — to  stand  or  to  ikll. 
The  metaphysician,  fully  admitting 
the  distinction  we  have  been  insisting 
on,  may  say,  "  but  this  discrimination 
is  itself  a  mere  analysis  of  mind.  I'iie 
*  state'  of  which  the  being  is  conscious 
is  mind  ;  and  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, with  the  being  to  whom  it 
belongs,  is  also  mind.  In  a  word, 
both  terms  or  factors  of  the  analysis 
are  min^l.  Mind  in  a  state  of  dualism 
perhaps  ;  tuo  minds,  if  you  choose  to 
call  them  so ;  but  still  susceptible  of 
synthesis,  still  capable  of  having  tho 
one  of  them  added  to  the  other  of 
them  ;  and  hcnco,  though  tuo,  still 
capable  of  being  united,  and  of  being 
viewed  in  the  amalgamation  of  one. 
Therefore,**  continues  he,  "mind, 
view  it  as  you  please,  analvze  it,  or 
make  what  discriminations  whhiu  it 
you  like,  is  still  nghtiy  to  be  regard- 
ed as  constituting  the  real  and  com- 
plete man,  and  as  monopolizing  tho 
whole  of  that  which  is  truly  he.*' 

If  this  argument  be  valid,  we  must 
own  ourselves  completely  foiled,  and 
the  fight  is  done.  For  if  it  be  true 
that  the  distinction  wo  are  contending 
for  be  merely  a  dead  analytical  dis- 
crimination, and  not  a  real  and  won- 
der-working antithesis,  a  vital  anta- 
gonism in  human  nature  which,  prac- 
tically operating,  brings  about  all  tho 
good  and  evil  of  man  and  of  society  ; 
and  which,  working  ceaselessly 
throughout  all  time,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  breast,  increases  in  energy 
the  longer  it  maintains  itself,  marking 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  species, 
and  advancing  it  on  and  on  from  that 
which  it  once  was  to  that  which  it  uow 
is,  and  to  that  which  it  shall  yet  be — 
if  it  be  not,  we  say,  a  distinction  of 
this  kind,  but  merely  an  inoperative 
"  analysis  of  mind,**  then  we  give  it 
up  as  virtually  void,  as  altogether  in- 
signilicant,  and  unworthy  of  a  further 
thought. 

But  our  whole  system  proceeds 
upon  the  reality  and  vitality  of  this 
distinction.  It  founds  itself  not  upon 
any  principle  arising  out  of  an  analy- 
sis of  mind  ;  uot  u|^ou  awy  d^sxv^^^vs^ 
made  icithin.  \\i\xA\  W\  m'^o^  ^  "wi^. 
antithesis  to  \)e  e^Va^aYk.^'^^  X^X'^ws^ 
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bolong  to  mindj  and  what  does  not  downarca/dueriminationbetvreenhim- 

and  cannot  belong  to  it ;  and  there-  self  and  his  mind.    Wliatever  he  may 

fbro  we  will  not  yield  np  this  distinc-  intend  to  say*  he  clearly  <ay«  that  there 

tion   by  owning  it  to  no  analytical  are  ttro  of  them,  namely^  his  mind  and 

at  all.     We  allow  the  metaphysician  himself^  the  "  I  **  (call  it  the  ego),  poe- 

to  take  all  man*s  passions,  sensations^  sousing  it.    In  this  case,  "  raind  "  may 

emotions,  btatei*,  or  whateTcr  else  he  contain  what  it  likes,  but  the  coiwri(iN«. 

may  choose  to  call  them,  and  refer  iiess  of  what  it  contains,  certainly  re- 

them  to  <'  mind,"  making  this  the  o/>-  mains  with  the  ego.    In  this  case  mind 

jeci  of  his  rcrioarch.     hut  when  he  is  rea/fi/  destitute  of  conscioiunefs. 

attempts  to  lay  hands  on  the  fact  of  Does  tlio  metaphysician  disclaim  thLf 

consciousness,  and  to  make  "  mind  "  view  of  the  matter  ?  Docs  he  say  that 

usurp  this  fact  together  with  the  being  mind  is  really  himself,  and  is  only 

to  whom  this  fact  belongs,  we  exclaim,  idcalfy  an  object  to  him  ?     Then  we 

*'  Hold.      Hitherto   shalt  thou  come  answer,  that  in  this  case  mind  is  uk- 

and  no  farther ;  here  shall  thy  weak  affy  divested  of  consciousness,  and  if 

hypothesis  be  staid."     If  he  resists,  the  metaphysician  thinks  otherwise,  he 

the  question  must  bo  put  to  the  proof,  imposes  upon  himself.     For  how  can 

Can  the  fact  of  consciousness,  toge-  he  make  it  contain  consciousness  with- 

ther  with  the  man  himself,  bo  con-  out  tirst  of  all  ideally  replacing  withm 

coived  of  as  vested  in  the  t}/fjevt  called  it  himself,  the  ego  which  he  had  ide- 

"  mind,'*   as  well  as  the  sensations,  ally  seventl  from  it.     But  if  he  does 

passions,  &c.  which  have  been  admit-  niiike  this  re- investment,  mind  (his 

ted  to  bo  vested  therein  ?  or  must  not  object)   at   once  vanishes   from   the 

this  fact  and  the  man  himself  be  held  scene  :   for  none  of  ifk  can  attribute 

transcendent  to  this  object^  and  inea-  consciousness  direrffy  to  another ;  we 

pable  of  being  objectified,  or  concciv-  can  only  attiibute  it  directly  to  another 

ed  of  as  an  object  at  all  ?    Unless  wo  by  Upcoming  it,  and  if  we  become  it, 

can  make  out  this  latter  point,  we  it  ceases  to  be  another ;   it  becomes 

shall  fail  in  realizing,  in  its  truth  and  we ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  but  the  ego 

purity,  the  only  fact  with  which,  iu  is  left ;  and  we  have  no  object  either 

our  opinion,  as  we  have  already  said,  ideally  or  really  before  uf .     The  di- 

psychology  ought  to  busy  itself,  name-  lemma  to  which  the  philosophers  of 

!y,  the  fact  of  (consciousness.  mind  are  reduced  is  this :  unUts  they 

We  have  now,  then,  brought  the  attribute  consciousness  to  mind,  they 
question  to  its  narrowest  possible  leave  out  of  view  the  most  important 
poin  t.  Can  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  cliaracteristic  phenomenon  of  man : 
together  with  our  conscious  selves,  bo  and  if  they  nttributo  consciousness  to 
conceived  of  as  vested  in  the  ohject  mind,  they  annihilate  the  o^/Vr/ of  their 
called  **  the  human  mind?  "  It  was  research,  in  so  far  as  tlio  whole  extent 
to  prove  the  negative  side  of  this  ques-  of  this  fact  h  concerned, 
tion,  and  thereby  to  support  a  conclu-  So  much  in  the  shape  of  mere  ab- 
sion  which  forms  the  rery  life  and  stract  reasoning  upon  tliis  question, 
keystone  of  our  syt^tem,  that  the  argu-  It  appears  to  ns  that  our  point  is  now  in 
ment  contained  in  a  former  part  of  a  fair  way  of  being  completely  made 
this  discussion  was  intended  ;  and  the  out.  We  think  that  as  far  as  mere 
reader  mayy'ijcrhaps,  be  now  placetl  reasoning  can  do  it,  we  have  succeed- 
in  a  situation  which  will  enable  him  ed  in  extricating  the  fact  of  conscious- 
to  perceive  its  drit^  more  clearly.  We  iiess  from  the  oppressive  and  obscu- 
will  recapitulate  it  very  shortly,  and  ring  envclopement  of  "  tlio  human 
in  somewhat  different  words  from  those  mind."  Hut  our  views,  their  correct- 
formerly  used.  ness,  and  their  application,  still  require 

An  object  is  tiiat  which  is  either  to  bo  brought  out  and  enforcea  by 

reallt/  or  ideally  different  from  our-  many  explanations  and  obserrntions  (>/* 

selves  ;   or  in  other  worils,  is  either  fact.     We  now,  then,  descend  to  va- 

differeut  in  itself,  or  is  conceived  of  as  rious    statements,    illustrations,    and 

different  by  us.     Suppose,  now,  that  practical  considerations  which  will  pro- 

the  meta])nyRician  makes  luse  of  the  bably  be  still  more  plain  and  convin- 

exprension  of  common  sense  and  ordl-  cing  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  said. 

nary  hngiiago,  ''mjr  mind."   He  here  T\ie%e,  Yvow^^w*  ^^  tctewe  for  the 

certainly  ajfpearp,  at  first  wg>it|  to  \ks  tcA\oV\t\^  Orw^\w. 
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One  of  the  fundamental  ami  sound-  (if  old  wlio^  opening  ho^pitable  doors 
est  canons  of  pliilosopliy  is  thif* :  never  to  poor  woaricd  wayfarers,  unwittingly 
violently  to  pnbrcrt,  but  to  follow  ontertninedang'oldythatwe  are  harbour* 
gently  through  all  its  windin^^s  any  in^if  the  di  vi  nest  truths  of  philosophy  in 
fart  submitted  tu  us  by  common  sense,  the  ^uiso  of  these  homely  symbols, 
and  never  harshly  to  obliterate  the  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to 
language  in  ^vhieli  any  sucli  fact  is  exclude  such  facts  and  such  expres* 
expres!«cd,  or  precipitately  to  siibstl-  sions  from  our  consideration,  and 
tnte  in  place  of  it  another  expression,  then  within  closed  doors  to  arrive  at 
drawn,  probably^  fVom  some  mush-  conclusions  at  variance  with  common 
room  theorv,  and  moi*e  consonant,  as  sense.  lUit  this  is  not  the  truo  busi- 
we  may  think,  with  truth,  because  aji-  ness  of  philosophy.  True  philosophy, 
parently  of  a  more  cultivated  cast,  nieditatinp:  a  iar  higher  aim,  and* a 
The  presumption  is,  that  the  lirst  far  more  diilicidt  task  than  this,  throws 
expressions  are  right,  and  truly  denote  wido  her  portals  to  the  entrance  of  all 
the  fact,  and  that  tlie  secondary  Ian-  comers, — cumc  dL«guised  and  unpro- 
giwge,  if  much  opposed  to  these,  U  the  niising  as  they  may.  In  other  words> 
oflspring  of  a  philosophy  erroneously  she  accepts,  as  given,  the  great  and 
reflective.  In  >.hort,  if  we  neglect  tlic  indestructible  convictions  of  our  race, 
canon  pointed  out,  tlie  risk  of  our  and  tin;  language  in  which  these  aro 
mlsiing  the  real  facts,  and  nmning  into  exprcssetl:  and  in  place  of  denying 
fidse  speculation,  is  extreme.  Tor  or  obliteruthig  them,  she  endeavours 
common  sense,  being  instinctive  or  rationally  to  explain  and  jastiiy  them; 
nearly  so,  rarely  errs,  and  its  exprcs-  recovering  by  reflection  steps  taken 
sions  not  being  matured  by  reflection,  in  the  spontaneous  strength  of  nature 
generally  contain  within  them,  though  by  powers  little  more  than  instinctive, 
under  very  obscure  forms,  much  of  the  and  seeing  in  clear  li^ht  the  operation 
deep  truth  and  wisdom  of  revelations,  of  principles,  which,  in  their  primary 
What  though  its  facts  and  its  language  acts,  workjn  almost  total  darkness, 
may  ot\en  be  to  us,  like  the  mirage  to  Common  sense,  then,  is  the  pro- 
travellers  in  the  desert,  for  a  time  au  blcni  of  philosophy,  and  is  plainly  not 
elusive  and  disapiK)inting  thing !  Still  to  be  solved  by  being  set  aside — but 
let  us  persevere  in  the  pursuit.  Tlu*  just  as  little  U  it  to  bo  solved  by  be- 
natural  mirago  is  often  the  most  be-  ing  taken  for  granted,  or  in  other 
nign  provision  which  Heaven,  in  it^  word;^,  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
nien»y,  could  call  up  before  the  eyes  the  priniary  forms  in  which  it  is  pre- 
ofthc  wanderers  through  barrenwasti.*^.  sented  to  our  notice.  A  problem 
Ceaselessly  holding  out  to  them  the  und  it^  solution  are  evidently  not  one 
promise  of  blessed  gratilicatiou,  it  thus  and  the  same  thing ;  and  hence,  corn- 
attracts  onwards  and  onwards,  till,  at  moii  sense,  the  prolWem  of  philosophy, 
length,  tliey  rcjdly  reach  the  true  and  is  by  no  means  identical,  in  the  first 
water-flowing  o.isis,  those  steps  which,  instance  at  least,  with  tlie  solution 
but  for  this  tiniclv  and  r-ontiinial  at-  uliicli  pliilo?ophy  has  to  supply  :  (a 
traction,  would  have  sunk  down  and  c(»n>idoration  which  tliosc  would  do 
perished  in  despair  amid  the  nnnu'ii-  well  to  remember  who  talk  of  the 
surablc  sands.  And  s])read  over  the  •*  philusopln  of  common  sense,"  thus 
surface  ofcommonIife,therc  is  a  moral  eoufoundiiig  together  the  problem 
mirage  analogous  to  this,  and  equally  and  the  solution.)  It  is  only  after 
attractive  to  tlw  philosoplier  thirsting  the  solution  has  been  efi'ected,  that 
after  tnith.  In  pursuing  it  we  may  they  can  be  looked  upon  as  identical 
be  of^en  disappointed  and  at  fault,  but  with  each  other.  How  then  is  this 
let  us  follow  it  in  faithful  hope,  and  it  solution  to  be  realized:  How  is  tlic 
will  lead  us  on  and  on  unto  the  true  conversion  of  common  sense^  into 
and  living  waters  at  la^t.  If  we  ac-  philosophy  to  be  brought  about?  Wo 
cept  in  a  sincere  and  faithful  spirit,  answer,  by  accepting  completely  and 
the  fact*  and  expressions  of  common  faithfully  the  facts  and  expressions  of 
sense,  and  refrain  from  tampering  un-  common  sense  as  givcu  u\  Uvq«  ^tv- 
duly  with  their  simplicity,  wo  shall  raitlvc  obwiut\ty  j  w\^  V)a!Wi Vs  ^^swiXT>\- 
perhaps  find,  like  those  fortunate  ones  ing  rtioia  '?i\\\io>x\  's\^xvvi^>  ^>Sw5^^ 
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whatsooyer^  and  would  allow  the  mc-  but  only  one.    In  a  word^  we  will  own 

taphysician  still  to   triumph  in  our  that  the  distinction  we  have  been  all 

failure  to  accomplish  what  we  have  along  fighting  for  does  not  exist*  and 

declared  to  be  the  true  end  and  busi-  that  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  pyscho- 

ness  of  philosophy.     The  distinction  logy  upon  this  head  is  faultlessi  and 

is  espoused  by  common  sense,  and  is  beyond  dispute, 

thrown  out  on  the  very  surface  of  or-  This  point,  however,  is  not  to  bo 

dinary  language :  therefore  the  pre-  settled  by  speculation,  or  by  abstract 

sumption  that  it  is  correct  is  in  its  fa-  reasoning.    What  says  the  fact?    The 

vour  ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  philo-  fact  is  notorious  to  every  one  except 

sophically  vindicated,  and  made  good,  metaphysicians,  who  have  seldom  paid 

Let  us,  then,  accept  it  faithfully  as  much  attention  to  this  or  any  other 

given ;  and  gently  construing  it  into  fact,  that  the  degree  of  our  conscious- 

a  clearer  form,  let  us  see  whether  ness  or  self-reference  always  exists 

every  fact  connected  with  it  under  its  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of 

philosophic  aspect  will  not  prove  it  to  intensity  of  any  of  our   sensations, 

bo  the  most  important  and  valid  of  all  passions,  emotions,  &c.  ;    and   that 

possible  discriminations.  consciousness  b  never  so  effectually 

To  mark  this  distinction,  thb  con*  depressed — or,  perhaps,  we  may  say, 

victiou  and  expression  of  common  sense,  never  so  totally  obliterated  within  usj 

by  a  philosophical  formida,  let  us  sup-  as  when  we  are  highly  transported  by 

pose  a  line  terminating  in  two  oppo-  the  vividness  of  any  sensation,  or  ab- 

site  poles.     In  the  one  of  these  we  sorbed  in  the  violence  of  any  passion, 

will  vest  "  mind,**  that  is,  the  whole  While,  on  the  other  hand,  returning 

assemblage  of  the  various  states  or  consciousness,  or  increasing  self-refer- 

changes  experienced  ;  all  the  feelings,  ence,  has  always  the  effect  of  deaden* 

passions,  sensations,  &c.  of  man,  and  ing  the  sensation  and  suspending  the 

m  the  other  of  them  we  will  vest  the  passion,  until  at  length,  when  it  reaches 

fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  man  him-  its  ultimatum,  the  sensation  or  passion 

self  calling  himself  <' I.**  Now,  we  ad-  becomes  totally  extinct.     This  is  dc-     * 

mit,  in  the  first  instance,  that  these  two  cidedly  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  deny* 

poles  are   mere  postulates,  and  that  ing  it.     Look  at  a  human  being  im* 

our  postulation  of  them  can  only  be  mersed  in  the  swinish  gratifications  of 

jubtified  and  made  good  that  they  aro  sense.     See  here  how  completely  the 

mutually  repulsive : — by  the  fact  that  nian   is  lost  in  the  animal.     Swal- 

thero  is  a  reciprocal  antithesis  or  an*  lowed  up  in  the  pleasurable  sensations 

tagonism  between  them,  and  between  of  his  palate,  he  is  oblivious  of  ever}' 

all  that  each  of  them  contains :  or,  in  thing  else,  and  consciousness  sinks  into 

other  words,  we  must  be  borne  out  by  abeyance  for  a  time.     The  sensation 

the  fact,  that  an  increase  of  intensity  at  the  one  pole  monopolizes  him,  and 

at  the  one  pole  is  always  compensated  therefore  the  consciousness  at  the  other 

by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  inten-  pole  does  not  come  into  play.     lie 

sity  at  the  other  pole — and  vice  versa,  does  not  think  of  liimself — he  does  not 

For  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shoidd  combinethenotionof  himself  with  the 

appear  that  these  two  poles  agree  and  sensation,  tho  enjoyment  of  which  is 

act  so  harmoniously  together,  that  the  enslaving  him.     Again,  look  at  an* 

vividness  experienced  at  the  one  pole  other  man  shaken  by  wrath,  as  a  tree 

(say  that  in  which  sensation,  &c.  reside)  is  shaken  by  the  wind.    Here,  too,  the 

is  answered  by  a  proportional  vividness  passion  reigns  paramount,  and  every 

at  the  opposite  pole  of  consciousness--*  thing  else  is  forgotten.     Conscious- 

and  that  a  depression  at  this  latter  ness  is  extinguished ;  and  hence  the 

pole  again  takes  place  in  accordance  expression  of  the    poet — Ira  brevis 

with  a  diminished  intensity  at  tho  furor  est — "  Rage  is  a  brief  insanity** 

former  pole :  in  short,  if  it  should  ap-  — is  strictly  and  pathologically  true ; 

pear  that  these  two  poles,  instead  of  because  consciousness,  tho  condition 

routnally     extinguishing,     mutitally  upon  which  all  sanity  depends,  is  for 

strengthen  each  other's  light — then  the  time  absent  from  the  man.  Hence» 

we  must  own  that  the  antithesis  we  are  too,  the  ordinary  phrase,  that  rage 

endeavouring  to  establish  is  virtually  transports  a  man  out  of  himself,  la 

void  and  erroneous :  that  sensation  and  closely  and  pYiVLo^o^Va^^^  ^^rc^^X.. 

consciousness  are  really  ideDtical,  and  Properly  inUTpt^le^)\V. i!Ci^^TA^OGAX^Cbi& 

ihat  the  ftco  poles  are  /o  fy^X  not  tfco,  m*n  to  t%X^ii  t^TWfV^5^1  wX  ^'l  ^^ 
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What  then  is  the  precise  effect  of 
our  argument  against  the  prevniling 
floctrine  of  the  "human  mind?"  If 
the  word  *•  mind"  be  used  merely  to 
express  the  general  group,  or  assem- 
blage of  passions^  emotions,  intellec* 
tual  states,  and  other  modifications  of 
being,  which  both  man  and  the  animal 
creation  are  subject  to,  yro  have  no 
objections  whatever  to  the  u<c  of  tlie 
term.  If  it  should  further  please  the 
metaphysician  to  lay  down  "  mind'* 
as  a  distinct  entity  to  which  these 
various  states  or  changes  are  to  be 
referred,  wo  shall  not  trouble  our- 
selves with  quarrelling  with  this  hypo- 
thesis either.  All  we  say  is,  that  Mc 
matt  himscff,  and  the  true  and  proper 
facts  of  the  man's  nature,  arc  not  to  be 
found  here.  In  the  case  of  animals^ 
we  sliall  admit  that  '*  mind,"  that  is, 
some  particulsFr  modification  of  pas- 
sionj  sensation,  reason,  and  so  forth, 
eonstitutes,  and  is  convertible  while  it 
lasts  with  the  true  and  proper  being 
of  the  animal  subject  to  that  change ; 
because,  here  there  is  nothing  over 
and  above  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  distinction  made 
between  it  (the  state)  experienced, 
and  itself  (the  animal)  experiencing. 
'Hie  animal  is  wholly  monopolized  by 
the  passion.  The  two  are  identical. 
The  animal  does  not  stand  aloof  in 
any  degree  from  the  induence  to  which 
it  is  subject.  There  is  not  in  addition 
to  the  passion,  or  whatever  the  state 
of  mind  may  be,  a  consciousness,  or 
reference  to  self  of  that  particular 
state.  In  short,  there  is  no  siffnt  all 
in  the  case.  Tliere  is  nothing  but  a 
machine,  or  thing  agitated  and  usurped 
by  a  kind  of  tyrannous  agency,  just 
as  a  reed  is  shaKcn  by  the  wind.  The 
study,  then,  of  the  laws  and  facts  of 
passion,  sensation,  reason,  &c.,  in  ani- 
mals might  be  a  rational  and  legiti- 
mate enough  pursuit ;  because,  in  their 
case^  there  is  no  fact  of  a  more  im- 
portant and  pecidiar  character  for  us 
to  attend  to.  These  phenomena  might 


he  said  to  constitute  the  proper  facts 
of  animal  psychology. 

The  total  absorption  of  the  creature 
in  the  particular  change  or  "  state** 
experienced — which  we  have  just  no- 
ticed as  the  great  fact  occurring  in 
the  animal  creation — sometimes  occurs 
in  the  case  of  man  also ;  and  when  it 
does  take  place  in  him,  he  and  they 
are  to  be  considered  exactly  upon  a 
par.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarity of  mnn*s  nature,  that  tnis 
monopolization  of  him  by  some  pre- 
vailing "  state  of  mind,  does  not 
always,  or  indeed  often  happen.  In 
his  case  there  is  generally  somethinff 
over  and  above  the  change  by  which 
he  is  visited,  and  this  luiabsorbed  some- 
thing is  the  fact  of  consciousness,  the 
notion  aud  the  reality  of  himself  as 
the  person  experiencing  the  change. 
This  fact  is  that  which  controls  and 
makes  him  independent  of  the  state 
experienced,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
state  nmning  into  excess,  it  leaves 
him  not  the  excuse  or  apology  (which 
animals  have),  that  he  was  its  victim 
and  its  slave.  This  phenomenon 
stands  conspicuously  aloof,  and  beside 
it,  stands  man  eonspicoously  aloof 
from  all  the  various  modifications  of 
being  by  which  he  may  be  visited. 
This  phenomenon  is  the  great  and  lead- 
ing fact  oi  human  psychology.  And  we 
now  aiiirm,  that  the  enquirer  who 
should  neglect  it  after  it  had  been 
brought  up  before  him,  and  should 
still  keep  i»tudying  *'  the  human 
mind,"  woidd  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a  philosopher, 
and  would  foUow  a  course  altogether 
irrelevant ;  inasmuch,  as  passing  by 
the  phenomenon  peculiar  to  man,  lie 
would  bo  busying  himself  at  the  best 
(supposing  "  mind "  to  be  something 
more  than  hypothesis)  with  facts  which 
man  possesses  in  common  with  other 
creatures,  and  which  must  of  course 
be,  therefore,  far  inferior  in  import- 
ance and  scientific  value  to  the  ano- 
malous fact  cjrclusivefy  Ids.     In  study- 


himself.     He  no  longer  Is  a  j*olf  at  all,  c»r  capable  of  any  8olf-reA»rcm;c.     From  having 
been  a  person,  he  becomes  a  more  thing  ;  and  is  led  cxiatiug  and  ^oViv^VVvxcrakS^^v^- 
ons  acts  of  intelligence,  just  like  the  animals  around  Ysini,  wVicVv  «1^]iX  ««A  \«A«n»" 
mimj  ipteWgent  acts  vrithout  being  awar«  of  their  exigence,  wMYlwvX  \jQ»w^%  «^ 
pervotitttttr,  or  tnking  any  accoimt  to  thevcelvea  of  tli^  ik^oii!tV»Vv^wa*^V** 
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oes  not  come  into  operation  in 
uence  of  these  states;  but  in 
f  them :  it  docs  not  come  into 
i  increase  and  fu<>ter  these  states^ 
\y  actively  to  suspend,  control, 
a  stop  to  them.  This»  then,  is 
ason  Yihy  consciousness  cannot 
pc  itself  without  their  previous 
fstation  ;  namely,  because  unless 
xisted  there  would  be  nothing 

0  combat,  to  weaken,  or  to  des- 
Its  occupation  or  office  would 

DC.  There  would  be  nothing 
:o  exert  itself  against.  Its  an- 
st  force  not  having  been  given, 
wroidd  be  no  occasion  for  its 
icc.  Tills  force  (the  power 
ig  at  what  we  have  Cidled  the 

1  pole;  does  not  create  consci- 
;s,  but  as  soon  as  this  force  comes 
lay,  consciousness  creates  itself, 
jy  creating  itself,  suspends  or 
^hes  the  energy  existing  at  that 

This  fact  showing  that  con- 
ness  is  in  nothing  passive,  but 
}rigine  essentially  active,  places 
m  the  strongest  position,  which' 
ilosophers  lighting  for  human 
m  we  can  possibly  occupy ;  and 
»ly  by  the  maintenance  o^*  tiiis 
m  that  man's  liberty  can  ever  be 
ophieally  vindicated  and  made 

In  truth,  possessing  this  fact. 
Id  in  our  hands  the  profoundest 
in  all  psychology  ;  the  most  aw- 
d  sublime  truth  connected  with 
iture  of  man.  Our  present  raen- 
f  it  is  necessarily  very  brief  and 
re :  but  we  will  do  our  best  to 
it  up  find  expound  it  fully  when 
me  to  discuss  the  problem  :  how 
consciousness  come  into  opera- 

We  will  then  start  man  free, 
ill  show  that  he  brings  himself 
xistence,  not  indeed  as  a  being, 
a  human  being ;  not  as  an  exist- 
but  as  an  existence  calling  itself 
by  an  act  of  absolute  and  essen- 
eedom.  We  will  empty  hb  true 
*al  being  of  all  passivity  whatso- 
in  opposition  to  those  doctrines 
dse,  inert,  and  contradictory  phi- 
ly,  which  making  him  at  tirst, 
1  Ids  earliest  stage,  the  passive 
eut  of  the  natural  effluences  of 
? — the  involuntary  effect  of  some 
n  cause — seeks  afterwards  to 
ft  freedom  upon  him ; — a  vain, 
cticable,  and  necessarily  nnsuc- 
tl  endeavour,  as  the  whole  history 
ilosophy,  from  first  to  last,  ha<^ 

ure  iiQW  Mq  to  rendQV  A  dis« 


tinct  answer  to  the  question :  What  ia 
the  precise  effect  of  our  argument  on 
the  subject  of  the  human  mind  ?  Its 
precise  effect  and  bearing  is  to  turn 
us  to  the  study  of  fact — of  a  clear  and 
a  peculiar  fact — from  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  object  which  is  cither  an 
hypothesis,  or  else  no  object  at  all 
(not  even  an  hypothesis  but  a  contra- 
diction), or  else  an  irrelevant  object  of 
research,  and  one  which  cannot  by  any 
conceivability  contain  the  fact  which 
it  b  our  business  to  investigate.  Even 
granting  the  human  mind  to  be  a  real 
object,  still  we  afiirm  that  our  argu- 
ment, and  the  state  of  the.  fact,  show 
the  necessity  of  our  realizing  and 
viewing  consciousness  as  something 
altogether  dbtinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  it — inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
tendency  of  every  modification  of  inind 
to  keep  thb  fact  or  act  in  abeyance 
under  their  supremacy  so  long  as  that 
supremacy  continues — and,  therefore, 
it  never  can  be  the  true  and  relevant 
business  of  philosophy  to  attend  to 
thb  object  (however  real)  when  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  man ;  because 
in  doing  so,  philosophy  would  neces- 
sarily miss  and  overlook  the  leading, 
proper,  and  peculiar  phenomenon  of 
bb  being.  The  fact  of  consciousness, 
expressed  in  the  word  "  I,'*  and  its  ac- 
companying facts,  such  as  the  direct 
and  vital  antithesis  subsbting  between 
it  and  passion,  sensation,  &c. — these 
are  the  only  facts  which  psychology 
ought  to  regard.  This  science  onglit 
to  discard  from  its  direct  considera- 
tion every  fact  which  is  not  peculiarly 
man's.  It  ought  to  turn  away  its  at- 
tention from  the  facts  subsisting  at 
what  we  have  called  the  sensitive, 
passionate,  and  rational  pole  of  hu- 
manity ;  because  these  facts  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  the  true  and  abso- 
lute property  of  humanity  at  all ;  and 
it  ought  to  confine  its  regards  exclu- 
sively to  the  pole  in  which  conscious- 
ness.b  vested  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
it  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
speculationi  concerning  any  transcen- 
dent substance  (mind  for  instance)  in 
which  these  phenomena  may  be  ima- 
gined to  inhere. 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  by 
shortly  summing  up  our  whole  argu- 
ment and  its  results,  dividing  our  con- 
clusions into  two  dbtinct  heads:  1st, 
concerning  the  "  science  of  the  humaa 
mind ;"  awd  ^A,  coucersttx^^  ^"^  ''^Ns^- 
man  mmd'*  itieV^. 
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words  on  the  subject  of  <<  the     let  us  eonAidcr  what  wc  know  to  be  the 

fact;  namely,  that  cxisteucc,  combined 
with  intelligouru  and  passion  in  many 
instances,  but  luiaveompaiiied  by  any 
olhcT  fact,  is  tho  general  rulo  of 
creation.  Knowing  this,  would  it  not 
bo  but  an  easy  atcp  for  us  to  conclude 
that  it  is  also  tho  tnticeraal  rule  of 
creation ;  and  would  not  sucli  a  con- 
clusion be  a  step  naturally  taken? 
Finding  this,  and  nothing  more  than 
this,  to  bo  the  great  fact  '*  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth,*'  would  it  not  be  rational 
to  conclude  that  it  admitted  of  no 
wc  aver,  th.it  as  a  science  of  exception  ?  Such  certainly  would  be 
would  be  altogether  worthless     the  natural  inference,  and  in  it  there 

would  be  nothing  at  all  surprising. 
IJut  -suppo^je  that  when  it  was  on  tho 
point  ot  being  drawn,  there  suddenly, 
and  fur  the  tirit  tunc,  started  up  in  a 
sintjk  Bciiiff,  a  fact  at  variance  with 
this  wholo  analogy  of  creation,  and 
contradicting  this  otherwise  universal 
rule ;  we  ask,  would  not  this  bo  a 
fact  attractive  and  wonderful  indeed  ? 
would  not  every  attempt  to  bring  this 
Heing  under  the  great  general  rule  of 
the  universe  bo  at  once,  and  most 
properly,  abandoned  ?  would  not  this 
new  fact  bo  held  exclusively  worthy 
of  sclentitlr consideration,  as  the  fea- 
ture which  distinguished  its  possessor 
with  the  utmost  clearness  from  all 
other  creatures,  and  as  that  which 
woidd  be  sure  to  lea<l  the  observer  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  and  essential 
character  of  the  being  manifesting  it  : 
Would  not,  in  fine,  a  world  entirely 
new  bo  hero  opened  up  to  rcsearch': 
And  now,  if  we  wouhl  really  behold 
sui  li  a  fait,  we  have  but  to  turn  to 
ouriiclvcs  and  ponder  over  the  fact  of 
consciousness ;  for  consciousness  i> 
precisely  that  marvellous,  that  unex- 
ampled fact  which  we  have  been  here 
supposing  and  >hadowiug  forth. 

"  1  never  could  content  my  con- 
templation," says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
"  with  those  general  pieces  of  wonder, 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile,  the  conversion  of 
the  needle  to  the  north,  and  have 
studied  to  match  and  piiiallel  those  in 
the  more  obvious  and  neglected  pieces 
of  nature,  which,  without  farther 
travel,  1  can  do,  in  the  cosmography 
d  an:l  inveterate  hibits  of  ofmifsdf,  We  carry  uith  us  the  won- 
t;  divcMin;?  onrselve.'' asmuch  dcrs  wo  seek  wit/tout  tts.  There  is 
«ble  of  our  natural  preposses.  all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  iw  vv,. 
and  of  that  famiJiarify  which  We  are  iWl  \jo\Oi  ;«A  ^i^ji^oNxxtwiak 
nted  the  eilgo  of  a^-foni^Iunent,     piece  ot  ixatwre,  vj\\\qW^  ^-aX  ^Vo^^^f?, 


mind"  itself,  before  wo  have 
ith  it.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
hypothesis,  but  a  vcnlihf.  \Vr 
rthcr  suppose,  that  all  the 
states,  or  uiodifications  of  this 
bstance  have  been  separately 
ated  and  classifled  in  distinct 
;  and  now  we  will  imagine  the 
ti  put, — Would  not  a  science 
kinil,  and  of  this  substance,  be 
rth  something  :    Would  it  not, 

be  the  true  science  of  human 
?  We  answer — N(».  What- 
ight  be  its  value  in  other  res 


se.  And  for  this  reason,  be- 
he  object  of  our  research  here, 
y  does  not  contain  the  proper 
I'uliar  fact  of  man,  namely,  the 
consciousness,  but  it  contains, 
have  seen,  an  order  of  phe- 
i  which  tend  unr'cn.-ingly  t(» 
lul,  keep  down,  and  extinguish 
Bt.  In  studying  this  object, 
re,  with  the  view  of  con  struct - 
cience  of  man  out  of  our  ex- 
ion  of  it,  we  should  be  following 
io  doubly  vicious  and  mislend- 
SVe  should  not  only  he  study- 
ts  among  whi«'h  consciousness 
o  be  found,  biit  we  should  be 
ig  and  attaching  a  scientilic 
o  favts — esteeming  thorn,  too, 
characten^tie  of  man's  proper 
— faels  which  actuidiy  rise  up 
aclo.-i  to  prevent  consciousness 
S  lii-s  proj)er  nature  and  po- 
f:iot,  from  eoniiug  into  mani- 
n.  Uf  then,  we  v»-ouid  c-tabli>h 
scivuce  of  ni.ni,  there  is  no 
oursr-  open  to  u<  tlian  tliis,  to 
n,  in  the  fir^t  instanee,  every 
'ration  of  "  the  human  mind,'' 
r  it  be  an  hypothesis  an<I  a 
,  together  with  all  its  ])hc- 
a,  and  then  to  confine  our 
3n  closely  and  devoutly  to  the 
iati<m  of  the  great  and  anoma- 
?t  of  human  con^«Mousncss. 
truly  thii.  fact  is  wi  11  worthy 
rcgani,  and  one  wliich  v.  ill 
!y  reward  our  pains.  It  i^  a 
^.  most  >urpa>sing  wonder ;  a 
iliMc  in  sublime  roulls.  Stand- 
of  as  much  a*  possiljle  from  our 
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wisely  learns  in  a  compendium^  what 
others  labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  or 
endless  volume.**'  Let  us  observe^ 
however^  that  in  studying  man  it  is 
our  duty»  as  philosophors»  and  if  we 
would  perceive  and  understand  his 
real  wondtrsy  to  study  him  in  his 
sound  and  normal  state,  and  not  in 
any  of  the  eccentricities  or  aberra- 
tions of  his  nature.  Next  to  physiolo- 
gical metaphysics,  pathological  meta- 
physics, or  the  study  of  man  as  he 
appears  when  divested  of  his  usual  in- 
tellectual health,  are  the  most  profit- 
less and  false.  lH  preference  to  such 
things  it  were  better  for  us  to  go  at 
once  and  study  what  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  so  unceremoniously  condemns 
as  far  less  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  great  wonders  of  ourselves — '*  the 
increase  of  Nile  *'  — **  the  magnetic 
needle  ** — '^  Africa  and  her  prodigies," 
her  magicians,  and  her  impostures. 
Let  us  then  turn  to  better  things — to 
the  contemplation  of  a  fact  in  human 
nature,  common  indeed,  but  realfy 
miraculous — common,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  universal  privilege  of  man  to 
evolve  it ;  but  miraculous  inasmuch 
as  it  directly  violates  (as  shall  be 
shown)  the  great  and  otherwise  uni- 
versal law  which  regulates  the  whole 
universe  besides :— we  mean  the  law 
of  causality — Oh  ye  admirers  of  som- 
nambulismy  and  ojher  depraved  and 


anomalous  eonditioDs  of  homamty  1  ye 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  a  morbid 
and  deluded  wonder !  ye  seers  of  mar- 
vels where  there  are  none,  and  ye  blind- 
men  to  the  miracles  which  really  are  1 
tell  us  no  more  of  powers  put  forth, 
and  processes  unconsciously  carried  on 
withm  the  dreaming  soul,  as  if  these 
were  one-millionth  part  so  extraordi* 
nary  and  inexplicable  as  even  the 
simplest  conscious  ongoings  of  our 
waking  life.'  In  the  wonders  ye  teil 
us  of,  there  is  comparatively  no  mys- 
tery at  all.  That  man  should  feel  and 
act,  and  bring,  about  all  his  operations 
without  consciousness,  i^just  what  we 
would  naturally  and  at  once  expeet 
from  the  whole  analogy  of  creaUon, 
and  the  wide  dominion  of  the  law  A 
cause  and  effect.  And  wherever  bo 
is  observed  to  act  thus,  he.  is  just  to 
be  looked  upon  as  having  fallen  back 
under  the  general  rule.  But  come  ye 
forward  and  explain  to  us  the  true  mi- 
racle of  man's  being,  how  he  ever, 
first  of  all,  escaped  therefrom,  and  how 
he  acts,  and  feels,  and  goes  through 
intelligent  processes  with  conscious- 
ness, and  thus  stands  alone,  a  contra- 
diction in  nature,  the  free  master  and 
maker  of  himself,  in  a  world  where 
every  thing  else  is  revolved,  blind  and 
unconscious,  in  the  inexorable  me- 
chanism of  fate. 


*  RvUgio  Medici,  9  \o. 
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Ts  are  generally  dull  places, 
te  b  fatal  to  candour,  and  can- 
the  mother  of  wit.  But  clever 
ranspire  now  and  then.  When 
3  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who, 
his  emigration,  had  been  for 
ears  Governor  of  Odessa,  was 
^  Prime  Minister  by  Louis 
,  some  one  happened  to  ask 
and  at  the  Tuilleries — "  What 
3  could  have  raised  the  Duke 
high  situation  ?"  "  Qualities !" 
e  Ex  Mini;»ter  with  a  sneer, 
he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
"  A  bofi  mot  in  exactly  the 
drit  has  been  flying  about  the 
»n  Lord  Durham's  appointment 
ada.  This  little  lord  is  cer- 
an  extraordinary  instance  of 
imsicality  with  which  Fortune 
ties  showers  her  favours  on  the 
t  of  mankind.  If  bitterness 
mdering,  narrow  ability  and 
cm  pride.  Radicalism  when 
power,  and  indolence  when  in, 
lake  a  choice  ridiculous,  it  was 
choice  which  appointed  Lord 
n  to  play  the  dictator,  and  re- 
sace  to  Canada.  Some  one  at 
the  other  day  asked — "  What 
3  merits  in  Lord  Durham  could 
stified  the  appointment?'*  "Oh," 
(  answer,  **  lie  has  been  just  two 
a  Russia,  and  he  is  hardened  to 
2limate." 

liam  IV.  sometimes  had  the 
Eirt  of  saying  the  most  eccentric 
with   the   most   amusing  sim- 

On  Talleyrand's  first  coming 
3  ambassador  he  was  one  day 
at  St  James's  with  most  of  the 
.  ambassadors,  when  the  King, 
onversing  on  some  indifferent 

suddenly  turned,  and  asked 
rand  what  was  the  last  news  of 
r  Perrier,  the  Prime  Minister 
ice,  who  liad  been  seized  with 
olera.  "  He  is  either  dead  or 
*  said  the  ambassador,  in  his 
iral  tone.  "  Hal"  said  the 
n  one  of  his  fits  of  abstraction, 
unfortunate  ;  a  great  man  and 
est  one ;  the  only  honest  states- 
1  France  dead ! — the  only  man 
e  of  ruling  such  a  pack  of  san- 
Y  rogues;  ia  it  not  so  ?*'  turoiog 

XLm.  so,  CCLXX, 


to  a  foreign  diplomatist  at  his  side. 
The  diplomatist^  much  embarrassed^ 
looked  unutterable  things,  and  mut- 
tered unintelligible  ones.  All  the 
ambassadors,  not  knowing  where  else 
to  look,  looked  into  their  plates^  and 
could  scarcely  restrain  their  laughter. 
Talleyrand  alone  applied  himself  vigo- 
rously to  his  soup.  He  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  swallowing  Royal  com- 
pliments, and  the  practice  was  useful 
to  him  on  this  occasion — he  never 
moved  a  muscle. 

It  was  said  of  this  imperturbable 
Minister,  that  if  a  man  were  kicking 
him  behind  as  he  was  speaking  to  jou, 
you  would  never  know  it  by  a  change 
of  his  visage. 

What  have  our  novelists  been  doing 
when  this  anecdote  was  waiting  for 
tliem?    Charles  Theodore  D'Estain- 
villo   found   himself,    at  twenty-one, 
walking  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg without  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
realm  in  his  pocket.     Ho  was  a  subal- 
tern in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  had 
served  in  the  last  years  of  Napoleon, 
and  had  received  two  slight  wounds, 
two  crosses,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  field-marshal,  when  Charles 
X.  was  sent  into  exile,  and  two-thirds 
of  his  regiment  was  put  upon  half- 
pay.     Charles   was  among  the  two- 
thirds  ;  the  world  was  before  him,  and 
with  twenty  Napoleons,  a  handsome 
figure,  and  a  hundred  talents,  he  came, 
as  every  Frenchman  does,  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  Paris.     Paris  is  noto- 
riously the  centre  of  the  world,  the 
paradise  of  women  and  wits,  the  region 
of  enchantment,  and  the  spot  where 
every  pleasure  is  to  be  had  at  the 
lowest  price.      Still,  even  in  Paris, 
men  cannot  live  upon  air,  and  Charles 
found  his  twenty  Napoleons  rapidly 
diminishing.     Of  course  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  not  without  ex- 
pedients ;  what  Frenchman  ever  was  ? 
and   Charles,  brilliant,    young,  and 
buoyant,  tried  every  expedient  natural 
to  a  man  of  genius.     His  first  was  to 
ascertain  the  tenderness  of  heart  and 
weight  of  purse  that  was  to  be  found 
among  the  Yie\tea&^^*      Maaw^  \w^ 
own  coufttry'Viomftii  \kft  ^vs^mdA^  ^^ 
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wd  ihaa  the  squawj  recover*  arrived  at  the  power  of  presenringpro- 

her  iwooD^  sprang  on  her  visions  for  a  circumnavigation  orthe 

ping  her  himds  with  joy,  and  globe.      Ten  years  ago  the  thought 

it«  <«  now  I  am  ready  to  court  occurred  to  an  American  trader  of 

carrying  ioe  to  Calcutta.  He  embark- 

-'—    ^  od  his  ice  in  the   American  winter, 

)s  of  all  the  beings  that  walk  and>  though  he  lost  a  third  of  his  cargo 

i  the  Grerman  has  the  least  on  the  way,  carried  the  other  two- 

enaibility.     He  was  intended  thirds  up  the  Ganges,  wherej  for  the 

mest,  plodding,  pains-taking  first  time  since  the  Deluge,  it  has  be- 

and  such  he  is^  when  he  fol.  come  a  regular  ei\joyment.      Lord 

imon  sense  and  obeys  the  ori«  William  Bentinck,  not  unjustly,  gave 

of  his  being.  the  American  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark 

e  affectation  of  French  liveli-  of  his  approval,  and  we  hope  that  he 

j  Italian  sensibility  lias  the  has  made  his  fortune  by  this  time. 

.  the  .'poor  Teuton  of   rcn-  Within  the  last  two  years,  the  same 

lim    irresistibly    ridiculous,  venture  has  been  made  to  the  Braiils, 

lo  faculty  of  either  graceful  and  the  burning  mouths  of  the  men 

poetic  feeling  in  himself,  he  and  women  of  Rio  Janeiro  are  cooled, 

verstrains  the  mark  in  both,  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  1 10 

rives  to  exhibit  himself  either  in   the   shade,  by  water    congealed 

itebank  or  the  maniac.  where  it  stood  at  zero  in  the  sun. 
ntag's  first  successes  in  Ber-        A  few  years  ago  turtle  was  inae- 

hole  capital  took  to  madness,  cessible  for  half  tho  year  in  London  | 

ppiest  mode  of  proving  their  and  now  tho  aldermanic  worshippers 

musical  perfection.     Sontag  of  this  most  honoured  production  of 

only  a  pleasing  singer,  with  the  great  waters  may    command    it 

)le  facility  of  voice,  though  every  day  in  the  year  ;    consigned 

tone,  and  with  neither  beauty  from  the  spot  where  the  turtle  sighed 

1  nor  elegance  of  acting  to  their  last  under  the  blue  skies  and 

(nd  her.     But  even  this  was  along  the   shark-guarded    shores  of 

0  set  the  phlegm  of  the  Gcr-  Jamaica,  cases  hermetically  sealed 
in  uproar,  and  all  the  yellow  convey  the  concocted  ambrosia  to 
les  of  that  bristled  race  were  our  shores,  and  men  may  partake  of 

1  with  ecstasy.   Some  of  their  tho  raptures  of  city  feasting  for  five 
of  this  rapture  were  happily  shillings  a  pint.     We  shall  yet  see 

fe    of  the  delicacy  of  their  turtle  among  the  deiicicB  of  hackney- 

We  are  told  that  a  party  of  coachmen. 

t,'  especial  admirers   of    tho        But  another  luxury  is  about  to  be 

lent,  purchased  from  her  ser-  added  to  the  list.       A  company  is 

air  of  her  cast-off  shoes,  in  formed  to  send  Milton  oysters  to  the 

ey  actually  drank  her  health  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Whether  alive 

until  this  singular  drinking  or  not,  we  have  not  yet  heard.     The 

nt  would  hold  out  no  longer,  speculation  is  equally  far-seeing  and 

r  the  liquor  were  wine,  or,  as  philanthropic.    It  is  intended,  when  i^ 

probable,  beer,  the  anecdote,  lodgment  has  once  been  ftdrly  made 

le  of  a  thousand  of  similar  in  Africa,  to  extend  it  to  Ceylon  and 

is  expres2iive.  Bengal ;    thenco    to    invade    China, 

unless  the  Emperor  shall  regard  it  as 

emarkable  liow  much  tho  ex-  an  English  device  to  gain  footing  in 
Qodern  commerce  spreads  tho  tho  Celestial  Empire.  But  the  corn* 
of  mankind.  Twenty  years  pany  aver,  that  though,  like  the  India 
sailor,  after  a  few  weeks'  voy.  Company,  they  have  no  views  of  ter- 
1  home,  had  nothing  to  look  to  ritorial  aggrandisement,  they  regard 
emaindcr  of  his  time,  but  salt  tho 'oyster  as  tho  preparative  to  a 
pork.  Tho  idea  then  occurred  treaty  of  perpetual  amity,— .the  Em- 
ingenious  cook  of  packing  peror,  let  him  be  however  suspicious, 
air-tight,  that  It  would  keep  being  utterly  incapable  of  breaking 
:  least  for  a  certain  period,  off  his  connexion  with  the  country 
n  chemist  followed  tho  idea,  which  supplies  such  matchless  delica-* 
ur-boiJingmeatandvegetableSi  cies.  *<  uet\!i\m  \mX^  \)i^X.  %i  ^&i&s^ 
enelobiDg  them  in  tin  cases,  o^tKxti^    m.^  \!kie^>  Vel  «Sk  ^BtesL  tIL 
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i  the  public  homage  into   the  Parisian  street  in  winter  or  summer, 

of  a  brazen  tripod,  or  golden  and  carved  with   inscriptions  which 

,  or  helmet  inscribed  with    the  none   but   a     rambling    Englishman 

.  name,    and  thus  gave    him   a  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  read.     Yet  in 

ization  to  the  full  as  legitimate  as  the  face  of  all  this  experience,  we  have 

3pe,  and  which  might  be  well  en-  an  Arch  isolated  in  front  of  Bucking- 

by  St  Dominic   or    St   Francis,  ham  Palace.     But  there  it  certainly 

until  we   can   build   Parthenons  can  sustain  as  little  disgrace  from  the 

'emples  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  this  comparison  as  it  could  add  decoration 

y  of  national  gratitude  is  beyond  any  where,  the  Palace  and  the  Arch 

*he  Romans  must  be  our  models,  being  perfectly  fitted  to  keep  company 

mt  of  better.     The  opulence  of  with  each  other.     Though  we  may  be 

mperors  and  the  love  of  the  Ro-  surprised  to  find  that  deformity  is  so 

br  vastness,  whether  that  inclu-  dear,  the  Arch  being  said  to  have  cost 

randeur  or  not,  made  them  give  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 

•eference  to  the  triumphal  arch,  the  Palace  upwards  of  a  million! 
le  national  ostentation  made  them         The  next  question  would  be  of  the 

those  monuments  of  the  national  Column.     This  has  certainly  one  qua- 

58es  where  they  would  be  con-  lity  of  importance.     It  is  less  liable  to 

y  before  their  eyes.     Thus  the  ruin  than  any  other  monument.     Give 

28  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  pre-  it  a  solid  foundation,  and  scarcely  any 

jors,  Sevcrus  and  Titus,  stand  in  thing  but  an  earthquake  can  touch  it. 

nidst  of   what  was   the  former  We  have  the  case  in  poiut  of  the  fall 

and  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest  of  every  temple  of  Greece,  or,  at  least, 

lighfare  ;    the    openings    of  the  their  extreme  dilapidation ;  there  is  not 

n,  a  place  through  which  proba-  a  surviving  roof  in  any  temple  of  anti- 

rery  idler,  politician,  knave,  or  quity.  In  Rome  all  is  decay;  that  makes 

;ker  of  Rome  passed  at  least  once  bread,  however,  for  the  antiquarians 

day  of  his  life.    Yet  those  arches  who  live  by  quarrelling  over  the  ruins. 

i  no   very   striking  evidence  of  Yet  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  An- 

iD  taste.  They  were  once  crowd-  tonine  stand,  and  are  likely  to  stand, 

th  statues,  and  still  are  loaded  till  the  exigencies  of  some  Pope  shall 

bas-reliefs.     Even  some  sort  of  sell  them  to  some  London  stone-cutter, 

or  perhaps  of  penury,  is  to  be  or  they  are  broken  up  by  the  hammer 

.  in  the  performance ;  for  the  arch  of  a  Roman  republic  to  Macadamize 

)nstantine  was  a  good  deal  fur-  the  streets  of  the  "  Eternal  City**  for 

d  with  its  figures  from  the  plun-  the  march  of  mind.     Pompey*s  pillar, 

,  Arch  of  Titus.     In  addition  to  in  spite  of  the  Turks,  still  stands,  for- 

eaviness  and  cast  of  sculpture,  tunate  perhaps  in  its  incapability  of 

1  the  Roman  evidently  felt  to  be  being  calcined  into  lime  ;   and  seems 

sary  to  the  arch,  it  cannot  stand  likely  to  bid  defiance  to  every  thing 

self  the  solitary  centre  of  some  but  the  Pacha,  who  having  already 

area — it  must  lead  to  something,  turned  his  attention  to  breaking  up  the 

n  its  nature  a  gateway,  and  the  Pyramids  for  the  purpose  of  damming 

ray  must  stand  in  fiont  of  some  up  the  Nile,  may  in  some  freak  of  ra- 

public  building,  which  always  dical  reform,  or  some  similar  insanity, 

.des  the  effect  of  the  arch  by  its  order  the  heaving  down  of  this  fine  old 

ior  height  and  mass  ;  or  at  the  column. 

Qce  of  some  great  thoroughfare.         It  is,  we  may  presume,  a  source  of 

1  renders  it  common  to  the  pub-  some  national  pride,  that  if  we  have 

e,  till  it  becomes  vulgar,  till  all  the  worst  temples  of  Europe,  and  the 

r  associations  die  away  in   the  most  unsightly  palaces,  we  have  the 

e  mind,  and  the  trophy  becomes  tallest  column.     Our  "  tall  bully,'*  the 

y  a  convenient  passage  for  carts  Column  of  the  Fire,  is  202  feet  high  ; 

carriages,   Jews  "and   jackasses,  the    Napoleon  Column  of  the  Place 

lis  is  exemplified  every  hour  in  Vendome  is  133  ;  Trajan's  in  Rome 

The   solitary   arch  in   front  is  132  ;  Antonine*8   129;  and   Pom- 

}  Tuileries  looks  little  better  than  pey's  88,  all  from  the  surface  of  the 

unified  sentry-box,  and  the  Porte  ground.    Nelson's  Pillar  in  Dublin  is 

3nis  to  be  merely  a  huge  turn-  130.     The  London  Column  has  the 

^ate,  daubed  with  all  the  mire  signal  ongVuaV  ^«AN\iTiV\^^^  ^1  \i««i% 

}eloDg9  hy  right  of  nature  to  a  p\ace4\tilVv<i\o'«^%X'^<i^'s&\^  \«»Snss^'» 
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in  a  nooky  and  close  on  the  level  of  the 
river.  Andj  as  if  to  make  the  original 
error  more  palpable,  in  their  new 
streetj  of  which  the  Column  would 
have  made  a  fine  terminating  object, 
thoy  have  closed  up  the  vista  with  a 
house,  a  thriving  shoemaker's  shop, 
above  which  just  one-half  of  the  Co- 
lumn is  seen,  towering  liko  an  exag- 
gerated chimney,  with  a  gilt  chimney- 
pot. 

But  the  Column  has  one  plain  ob- 
jection as  the  monument  of  a  hero.  It 
has  nothing  appropriate.  It  repre- 
sents nothing.  It  might  as  well  stand 
for  the  emblem  of  worship  as  of  war, 
the  trophy  of  a  plougliing-match  as  of 
a  battle.  Napoleon,  in  imitation  of 
the  Tr^yan  Coluniu,  and  in  order  to 
escape  this  generalization,  which  de- 
stroys the  effect  especially  intended, 
covered  his  pillar  with  bronze  castings 
of  his  wars.  This  costly  and  laboured 
covering  is  discernible  just  for  half  a 
dozen  feet  upwards,  and  not  an  inch 
more.  Beyond  that,  it  might  as  well 
be  covered  with  arabesque  from  Met;- 
oa,  or  gingerbread  from  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  All  is  wholly  indistinguish- 
able. The  expense,  the  metal,  and 
Uie  glory  are  as  wholly  thrown  away, 
as  if  the  Austrian  cannon  had  been 
converted  into  so  manv  candlesticks. 
Triyan's  Column  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. All  is  confusion  half  a  dozen 
feet  above  the  eye.  Then  we  desire 
to  see  something  of  the  figuro  and  fea- 
tures of  the  hero  ;  wc  see  nothing ; 
we  know  no  more  of  him  than  if  he 
were  a  hundred  feet  under  ground. 
Though,  as  we  are  told,  the  heart  of 
Trajan  alone  was  to  bo  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  pillar,  enclosed  in  a  vase, 
whether  of  porphyry  or  gold,  the  po- 
sition might  be  appropriate,  for  no- 
thing would  be  lost  to  the  spectator 
which  he  could  have  seen  on  the  ground. 
But,  at  the  height  of  the  Vcndome  Pil- 
lar.  Napoleon  is  no  more  to  be  recog- 
nised than  if  he  were  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  figuro  of  George  IV.  which 
we  saw  with  wondering  eyes  moulded 
day  by  day  on  the  top  of  King's  Cross, 
growing,  like  Joseph  Hume's  fame, 
into  daily  deformity,  and,  like  it,  of 
mire,  and  to  return  to  mire,  gives  just 
as  faithful  an  image  of  tho  King  to  the 
eye  of  the  London  populace,  as  the 
Napoleon  bronzo  does  to  his  loving 
sulyects  of  the  good  city  of  Pant. 
For  ia  nather  case  are  the  foaturea 


visible  without  a  telescope.  A  bust  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  skull  of  a  ba* 
boon  might  be  placed  on  the  shouldezi 
of  either  with  equal  advantage.  Place 
a  statue  of  Wellington  on  a  column  200 
or  250  foet  high,  and,  for  any  concm- 
vable  purpose  of  recognition,  we  might 
as  well  place  him  in  the  moon.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  York  Column  looking 
into  St  Jameses  Park.  What  does  it 
exhibit  to  the  eye  ?  The  figure  of  a 
colossal  negro  wrapt  in  a  colossal 
cloak,  and  loaning  on  a  colossal  sword. 
No  man  living  can  discover  it  to  be 
tho  Duke  of  York. 

Another  point  of  importance  is,  the 
expense  of  the  structure  which  b  thus 
to  bear  the  hero  out  of  sight.  A 
handsome  column  could  not  be  built 
for  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  all  probability  it  would  cost 
twice  the  sum .  But  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds  wc  might  have  a  group  of  bronze 
complete,  tho  hero  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  the  emblems  of  the  rescued 
nations,  or  standing  in  a  triumphal  oar, 
or  under  almost  any  other  condition 
which  would  reqiiire  a  g^oup  of  four 
or  five  figures.  Thus  the  colunm  would 
double  the  expense,  while  it  absolutely 
extingubhcd  the  only  thing  which  we 
wished  to  see. 

Another  design  has  been  suggested, 
that  of  a  temple,  to  contain  the  monu- 
ment ;  but  if  this  temple  be  large,  it 
must  be  costly ;  if  small,  it  must  be 
trivial.  In  either  case  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  bronze, 
which,  even  in  this  climate,  resists  the 
open  air ;  while  granite,  marble,  iron, 
or  any  other  material  with  which  wo 
are  acquednted,  rots,  rusts,  and  pe- 
rishes by  the  common  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Besides,  the  money  la- 
vished on  the  accessories  must  be 
taken  from  tlie  principal  object ;  and 
the  mora  showy  tho  temple,  the  more 
starved  the  statue. 

The  next  suggestion  is  an  obelisk, 
and  on  this  there  have  been  strong 
diversities  of  opinion.  Tho  Egyptians 
had  a  passion  for  obelisks,  arising 
from  motives  in  which  we  cannot 
share.  They  regarded  them  in  some 
degree  as  emblems  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  They  covered  them  with 
hieroglyphics,  probably  giving  some 
details  of  the  seasons;  and  by  thns 
turning  sepulchral  stones  into  alma- 
nacks, exhibited  their  notions  of  the 
aacTe^«%s  Q>i  %^\«tv«A.    ^vvithe  ques- 
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he  Applied  to  the  main  object  of  all 
nemorialsj  that  of  giving  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  memorable  individuals? 
We  are  fully  aware  that  the  obelisk 
may  be  constructed  on  a  much  grander 
seale  than  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  that 
the  Egyptians^  by  confining  them  to  a 
single  block  of  stone*  necessarily  li- 
mited their  size;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  obelisk 
which  would  prevent  its  being  built 
to  300  or  500  feet  high,  covered  with 
broniesj  aocessiblo  by  galleries  run- 
ning round  the  edifice,  based  upon  a 
foundation  of  as  many  hundred  square 
feet,  and  altogether  forming  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  ornaments  that 
the  public  eye  could  rest  on.  We 
fully  allow  that  if  the  purpose  were  to 
eommemorate  the  exploits,  and,  in 
fact,  supply  a  monumental  history,  the 
obelisk  would  bo  the  very  form  on 
which  we  should  fix,  from  its  gran- 
deur, from  its  associations,  from  its 
indestructibility  of  form,  and  from  its 
capacity  of  receiving  every  species  of 
decoration. 

But  the  public  taste  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  here  tlie  public  taste  is 
right.  If  it  erects  a  bronze  to  Wel- 
ling^n,  it  desires  to  see  the  resem- 
blance of  Wellington,  and  it  desires 
to  see  the  noblest  work  of  art  that  its 
subscription  can  produce.  It  has  no 
desire  whatever  to  see  the  contribu- 
tion, which  was  intended  for  the  statue 
alone,  lavished  on  the  work  of  brick- 
layers  and  stonecutters,  while  the 
statue  dwindles  into  a  work  of  public 
parsimony,  and  thus  shames  the  sub- 
scribers as  much  as  it  discredits  the 
arts,  and  degrades  the  hero. 

Thus  the  three  expedients,  the 
arch,  the  obelisk,  and  the  column,  are 
equally  unsuited  to  the  present  puI^- 

Sose,  with  the  additional  objection  to 
uilding  a  new  column,  that  London 
already  possesses  the  finest  column  in 
the  world,  and  that  ten  times  the  pre- 
sent subscription  to  the  Wellington 
memorial  (namely,  that  proposed  at 
the  west  of  the  metropolis)  would  not 
■build  such  another.  Thus  the  matter 
remains  for  the  present. 

In  these  remarks  there  has  been  no 
allusion  made  to  the  species  of  contro- 
yersy  that  had  arisen  on  the  very  Ibr- 
mation  of  the  monument.  The  idea 
of  the  statue  having  been  first  adopted 
in  the  City,  but  Uiere  paralyzed  by 
the  sinarulai*  and  perverse  detenmna- 
tf(0!o  to  Bmit  th0  iBOBiiJiieiit  to  a  mark 
^  tke  gnmudm  oi  LMufoa  hr  At 


Duke's  activity,  when  Mmister,  in 
promoting    the    City   improvements 
and  opening  London  Bridge.     Thii 
curious  limitation  was  strongly  op- 
posed in  the  committee,  but  the  ma- 
jority deciding  that  it  should  take 
effect,  the  great  Duke  figures  only  as 
the  bridge-builder.     The  result,  how- 
ever, was  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  those  who  conceived  that  he  bad 
merits  more  understood  by  the  empire, 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  mibtary 
fame.     This  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  consideration,  and  upon  this  have 
arisen  the  enquiries  into  the  fitness  of 
the  various  kinds  of  memorial  chosen 
by  antiquity.     The  City  memorial  is 
intended  to  be  an  equestrian  figure, 
erected  in  front  of  the  Mansion-house, 
a  fine  position  for  publicity,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  respect  which 
the  City  can  pay.  Where  tne  military 
trophy  will  be  raised  is  still  a  ques- 
tion.     The    parade    of    the    Horse 
Guards  would  be  a  striking  position 
for  the  warrior  who  has  so  much  en- 
nobled the  British  arms.     The  walk 
in   St  James*8  Park,  the  centre  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  with  half  a  dozen 
other  sites,  are  open  to  discussion. 
But  whatever  be  the  place,  we  hope 
tho  memorial  will  be  a  triumphal  cha- 
riot, with  the  great  warrior*  visible, 
and  however  raised  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  not  raised  to  such  a  height 
as  will  necessarily  render  tho  features 
indistinct.     Wellington  ought  to  be 
seen  by  all ;  his  features  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  the  view  of  the  empire  by 
which  he  is  honoured,  and  the  tran- 
script of  this  most  Illustrious  of  living 
men  ought  to  bo  delivered  down  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  latest  posterity,  that 
delights  to  look  upon  the  form  and 
countenanceof  tho  mighty  of  those  ages 
that  stamp  the  fates  of  the  world. 

Secretary  King,  who  wroto  the 
clever  **  Momoir  of  his  own  Time," 
says  that  among  all  the  remarkable 
men  in  his  recollection  he  never  saw 
above  one  or  two  who  possessed  "  pre- 
sence of  mind,"  which  he  defines  to  bo 
tho  faculty  of  knowing  what  is  exactly 
the  thing  to  be  done  in  the  emergency. 
In  common  parlance  this  is  termed 
**  having  one's  wits  about  one."  We 
should  wish  to  know  in  what  class  of 
the  quick  witted  be  would  have  placed 
the  subject  of  the  fqllo^vw.^  t^^wex  ^A^ 
"ventoie. 
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to  breakfast  at  one  of  the  Tillages,  a 
Colonel  of  the  Hungarian  Guard,  who 
happened  to  ride  into  the  inn-yard, 
was  struck  by  the  attractions  of  a 
young  and  respectable  female  who  had 
just  Sighted  from  the  carriage.  He 
came  into  the  breakfast- room,  and  ex- 
hibited the  peculiarly  aristocratic 
airs  of  that  peculiarly  aristocratic 
corps,  paid  the  young  lady  marked 
attentions,  and  annoyed  her  and  a 
female  friend  who  travelled  with  her 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  At  length  the 
carriage  set  out  again,  and  the  lady 
hoped  that  she  was  free  from  her  sud- 
den and  very  troublesome  admirer. 
She  was  mistaken.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Colonel  was  seen  in  full  gallop 
after  the  diligence,  which,  of  course, 
be  soon  overtook.  Riding  up  to  the 
window,  ho  again  addressed  the  lady, 
told  her  that  he  had  delayed  merelv 
for  the  purpose  of  mounting  a  fresh 
horse,  and  that  he  intended  to  follow 
and  ascertain  where  she  resided. 
This  impertinence  greatly  chagrined 
her,  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  she 
sat  in  silence.  The  Colonel,  however, 
persisted,  and  attempted  to  hold  a 
conversation  with  her,  which  the  live- 
liness of  his  charger,  a  handsome  Sty- 
rian  horse,  made  every  moment  a 
more  difficult  affair.  At  length,  the 
horse  and  the  rider  being  equally  ob- 
Atinate,  the  matter  came  to  a  quarrel, 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  narrowly 
escaped  being  dismounted.  Still  per- 
sisting in  keeping  his  place  at  the 
window,  a  passenger  in  the  coach,  a 
remarkably  simple-looking  and  silent 
person;  observed,  that  if  M.  le  Colo- 
nel wished  to  come  into  the  coach  he 
would  give  up  his  seat  to  him  and  ride 
the  horse  for  a  while.  The  Colonel 
was  delighted  at  the  proposal,  and  the 
seats  were  instantly  exchanged;  the 
gallant  hussar  recommending  it  to  the 
traveller  to  ride  carefully,  as  his  horse 
was  remarkably  high-spirited  ;  the 
traveller  shrunk  at  the  news,  but  the 
Colonel  was  already  in  the  diligence, 
and  he  had  obviously  no  alternative. 
The  diligence  now  rolled  on,  the  tra- 
veller rode  timidly  after  it ;  but  the 
charger  seemed  to  have  him  entirely 
at  his  mercy,  for  he  galloped  some- 
times past  the  carriage  and  sometimes 
back  again,  the  rider  in  such  a  state 
of  alarm  as  attracted  all  eyes  and 
greatly  amused  the  gallant  Colonel. 
At  length  the  road  emerged  into  one 
of  the  vast  lieatba  which  are  kept  open 
fat  tbe  Austritin  cftvalry  manoQUTieft* 


Here  the  charter  appeared  to  know 
his  own  ground,  for,  after  a  few  snort- 
ings  and  boundings  beside  the  dili- 
gence, he  was  seen  suddenly  to  turn, 
and  shoot  away  at  full  speed  far  across 
the  plain  and  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  road.  The  Colonel  and  the 
passengers  continued  to  gaze,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  tbe  unlucky  rider  un- 
horsed by  this  furious  speed.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  rider  kept  his  seat; 
nay,  evidently  had  a  thorough  com- 
mand of  the  horse,  and  on  reaching  an 
eminence  half  a  league  off,  was  seen  to 
pull  up,  take  off  his  cap,  wave  it,  and 
making  a  low  bow  to  the  diligence, 
dash  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill. 
The  conclusion  was  now  plain  ;  the 
gallant  Colonel  had  intrusted  his  va- 
luable charger  to  some  of  the  gipsy 
horse-dealers  who  rove  through  Aus- 
tria, andtraffic  and  steal  horses  through- 
out all  Germany.  The  simple  tra- 
veller had  seen  his  opportunity,  and 
showed  the  rare  faculty  of  "  presence 
of  mind."  The  Colonel  was  outrageous; 
his  talent  for  conversation  was  now 
turned  into  wrath  at  his  own  folly, 
and  promises  to  have  the  gipsy  hang- 
ed, drawn,  and  quartered,  when  he 
could  catch  him.  The  travellers  in 
the  diligence  felt  no  sympathy  with 
the  Colonel ;  his  impertinence  had  al- 
ready made  him  unpopidar.  The  di- 
ligence now  stopped  to  change  horses. 
At  the  inn  a  note  was  found,  address- 
ed to  him,  mentioning  that  his  chai^r 
was  found  to  be  an  excellent  gal- 
loper ;  that  it  was  in  excellent  hands ; 
that  its  present  possessor  had  long 
wanted  a  horse  of  this  style  for  his 
personal  use  ;  and  that  if  the  gallant 
Colonel  had  any  more  of  the  same 
kind  in  his  possession,  they  were 
worth  taking  better  care  of.  The  note 
was  signed  Herman  Sermansky.  Tbe 
signature  was  that  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  heads  of  a  banditti,  which  ex- 
tended its  ravages  from  the  Ukraine 
to  Buda.  The  Coloners  taste  for  con- 
versation was  wholly  quieted  by  this 
billet-doux ;  he  mounted  one  of  the 
tired  horses  of  the  diligence,  and  slow- 
ly returned  to  his  quarters,  to  meditate 
on  the  folly  of  falling  in  love  at  first 
sight,  and  trusting,  on  too  hasty  an 
acquaintance,  a  simple  gentlemen 
who  offered  to  take  trouble  off  bis 
hands. 

T^\e  Vn!\e^ls!a!|^«X^«  ^^^  *&.  U  proceed- 
ing \n\A&  CO\]Cnft»  Vv^^-^TLCS^Wt^fC^ 
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t  or  her  Majesty's  Pet  Lamb^"  is 
r  atfair.  But  there  are  subjects 
fcusting  even  for  caricature^  and 
Melbourne's  daily  feedings  are 
them.  In  H.  B.*8  print,  her 
y  is  represented  as  feeding 
Melbourne,  and  it  will  excite 
^ret  of  all  who  wish  well  to  her 
J,  that  any  pencil  should  ven- 
>  place  her  in  so  degrading  a 
)f  light.  The  rest  of  the  Minis- 
I  grouped  round  as  sheep,  lick- 
eir  lips  as  they  look  upon  the 
nance.  Lord  Glenelg  is  lying 
'  ground,  of  course  fast  asleep. 
Lord  Brougham  is  walking 
vith  an  angry  visage  fixed  upon 
y  and  the  pet,  and  over  his  head 
rds,  "  I  cannot  gloze,*'  &c. 
tthcr,  and  methinks,  a  better 
of  his  pencil  is,  "  a  scene  in  it 
ian  winter.**  Lord  Glenelg  has 
3d  into  the  water  through  the 
ord  Melbourne,  with  Lord  John 
\  holding  his  hand,  is  venturing 
:k  him  out,  but  the  effort  is  evi- 
hopeless,  and  the  luckless  Co  • 
Secretary  is  evidently  going 
;  his  eyes,  too,  are  closing,  and 
falling  asleep  ;  in  another  mo- 
le will  be  gone  ;  but  Welling- 
1  the  dress  of  one  of  the  Humane 
y*s  men,  with  rope  and  pole, 
p  to  draw  him  out. 
s  service  certainly  was  done  by 
able  Duke  to  the  surprise  of 
body,  and  he  will  henceforth 
pily  have  to  regard  himself  as 
isible  for  the  performances  of 
aves  and  fools  whom  he  saved, 
bird  is  "  Una  and  her  Lamb." 
^ueen  is  seated  on  an  ass,  and 
g  in  a  string  a  pet  lamb  with 
Melbourne's  visage  on  it.  Lord 
Russell  follows  as  the  dwarf, 
the  young  Queen,  who  began 
}ign  with  universal  popularity, 
3come  the  subject,  and  almost 
ily  one,  of  caricature.  Tiie  po- 
eye  tixes  on  those  representa- 
flth  avidity ;  and  she  has  to  thank 
9urt  Circular  for  this  most  uncn' 
of  all  possible  distinctions, 
ho  interval  of  his  attentions  to 
y,  which  wo  believe  are  by 
the  most  popular  of  his  perfor- 
m,  we  recommend  to  him  the 
rs  of  the  hero  of  Hemani,  that 
:ious  warrior,  whose  familiarity 
iefeat  abroad,  has  rendered  so 
ing  of  the  favouritism  of  Minis- 
And  wo  think  that  the  carica- 
will  be  im^ratefiil  to  (he  merits 


of  Mr  Sheil,  whose  Popish  « tribute  " 
to  the  honest,  kind-hearted^  and  loyal- 
minded  Duke  of  York,  has,  we  pre* 
sume,  recommended  him  for  a  Com^ 
missionership  of  Greenwich  to  her 
Majesty. 

Hone,  once  an  impudent  infidel,  but 
now,  we  believe,  a  Methodist  preacher^ 
published  some  prospectuses  of  a  His- 
tory of  Parody.  Why  has  no  clever 
collector  published  an  £88ay  on  Cari- 
cature ? 

An  Essay  on  Caricature  might  be 
made  an  amusing  thing,  an  angrr 
thing,  or  even  a  learned  thing.  Can- 
catures  are  to  the  natural  figure  and 
physiognomy  what  the  ridiculous  is  to 
the  real ;  of  course,  caricature  is  as 
old  as  the  sense  of  the  absurd,  the 
fantastic,  and  the  exaggerated ;  all  as 
old  as  human  society.  There  are 
caricatures  among  the  little  bronzes 
found  in  the  Thebaid,  among  the 
marbles,  gems,  and  clays  of  Hercula^^ 
neum,  and  among  the  frescoes  of 
Pompeii.  The  scratches  on  the  sol- 
diers* barracks  in  the  Roman  ruins  are 
caricatures  of  their  centurions  and 
comrades.  Every  nation  of  Europe 
has  had  its  caricaturist,  and  even 
Rome,  though  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  Papacy,  always  sore  on  the  side 
of  burlesque,  has  exhibited  the  keen- 
ness of  the  satiric  pencil.  France 
under  Napoleon  had  the  bitterness 
and  the  will,  but  not  the  daring.  Yet 
where  the  caricaturist  could  take  aim 
at  a  public  personage  without  being 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  his  dexte- 
rity, he  sometimes  struck  hap- 
pily enough.  One  of  the  best  cari- 
catures of  the  Napoleon  era  was 
levelled  at  Prince  Borghese,  who  had 
married  one  of  Napoleon's  sisters; 
but  who  was  no  favourite  with  cither 
his  wife  or  his  formidable  brother-in- 
law.  The  Prince  was  agood-humoured, 
quiet  creature,  with  a  great  fortune, 
and  a  great  stomach.  The  caricatu- 
rist placed  him  in  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  jackasses,  the  Prince  ex- 
claiming, with  a  look  of  peculiar  self- 
complacency,  the  burden  of  the  popu- 
lar French  song,  "  Oik  peut  on  etro 
mieux  qu*au  sein  de  sa  famille?** 
( W  here  can  one  be  happier  than  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family)  ? 

But  it  is  in  England  that  the  habits 
of  the  people,  accustomed  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  political  character,  singu- 
larly alive  to  lViQT\dvc.\)\.Qi\A)«Sk\>a&xvt- 
ly  fearVeM  Vn  igwsVs\^  nc^X  \ft  ^'^^ 
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and  powerful  caricatures  of 
I  of  rank  about  tho  Court. 
Whiggism^  which  like  Milton's 
of  siu^ 

an  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 

iing  foul,  in  many  a  scaly  fold," 

ttracts  the  inexperienced  by  its 
isnes?,  but  always  disgusts  the 

and  intelligent  by  its  hollow- 
jid  perfidy,  had  lost  its  favou- 

with  the*  nation  in  the  com- 
nent  of  the  French  war  of  1793. 
ndalous  exaltation  of  the  fury 

French  mob,  in  the  hope  of 
iting  the  English  mob  to  follow 
example  5  ita  plaudits  of  every 

of  Paris,  in  palpable  invitation 
ndon  to  strike  the  Ministry, 
it  regarding  for  a  moment  the 
.8  of  the  tumult  to  all  govern- 
and  its  cruel,  base,  and  utterly 
glish  triumph  over  the  seaifold 
)  imhappy  Louis,  roused  the 
and  detestation  of  every  thing 

in  the  land,  and  sealed  the  ex- 
1  of  that  miserable  faction  from 

during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
r*9    pencil    was    turned    upon 

and  there  were  few  weapons 

could  inllict  deeper  wounds,  or 

struck  them  down  in  popular 
ition  with  more  cHective  ven- 
c. 

1  "  Shrine  of  St  Anne's  Hill" 
apital.  Fox,  startled  from  his 
was  worshipping  before  the 
f  statue  of  liberty,  with  the 
Qing  heads  of  the  leaders  of  the 
jh  Convention  fixed  on  spikes 
.  tlio  walls  of  the  shrine.  The 
>Ung  and  conscience -stricken  vi« 
of  Fox  formed  a  i>owerful  con- 
with  the  fixed  and  stern  coun- 
ces  of  the  decapitated  traitors 
undhig  him.  It  would  have  been 
late  for  him  if  he  had  as  much 
ience  as  the  pencil  gave  him 
:  for,  and  had   awakened  to  a 

of  his  political  profligacy  before 
18  sent  to  the  tomb. 
le  ** Mukintj  Decent'^  was  a  fine 
mon  of  Gilray*s  more  sportive 
The  acccs&ion  of  the  Whigs 
wor  in  1800,  on  the  death  of  Mr 

an  event  which  turned  out  as 
lencd  for  themselves    as  every 

of  sense  regarded  it  to  be  for 
and,  brought  them  immediately 
r  the  lash  of  public  indignation. 
.  the  Talents"  are  ridiculous  to 
hour.  If  the  U'hig-s  Jiad  any 
for  their  character,  they  shottld 


always  remain  in  Opposition ;  for  the 
Tirtue  of  words  is  cheap,  and  while 
in  place  they  have  always  disgraced 
themselves.     The  poverty  to  which 
Fox,    Sheridan,   and   their  principal 
Parliamentary  leaders  had  been  con- 
demned in  carlv  life  by  their  personal 
vices,  and  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  unable  to  recruit  from  the  Trea- 
sury, was  the  chief  point  of  the  cari- 
cature.     They  were  represented  as 
all  dressing  for  tho  first  levee,  each 
changing  his  tattered  habiliments  for 
tlie  Court  suit,  and  the  wholo  group 
washing,    shaving,    powdering,    and 
scrubbing,    for    their    unaccustomed 
appearance  in  tho  presence  of  royalty.      « 
The  likenesses  were  perfect,  and  the 
ridicule  was  universal.    Another  cari- 
cature, of  a  more  imaginative  classy 
was  <*  Bonaparte,  chief  baker  of  Eu- 
rope,"   making    gingerbread    kings, 
breaking  up  fnigments  of  tho  Conti- 
nent into  the  dough  for  those  new  po- 
tentates, taking  some  out  of  the  oven 
complete,   as    the    Kings    of   Spain, 
Naples,  &c.,  thrusting  some  in  to  be 
baked  ;  and  with  a  little  row  of  future 
kings  on  a  shelf,  scarcely  shaped,  and 
evidently  to  be   finished  at  another 
opportunity.     Among  those  abortive 
potentates  were  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey, 
&c. 

But  those  works  descr^'cd  a  higher 
name  than  caricatures.  They  were 
the  flashings  of  a  vigorous  mind,  ec- 
centric but  vivid,  striking  directly  at 
their  object,  with  but  little  of  gro- 
tesque, and  nothing  of  gaiety,  tart, 
but  smiting  their  victim  with  intense 
and  haughty  ridicule. 

The  last  years  of  Gilray's  life  were 
melancholy.  Whether  solitude,  la- 
bour, or  license  turned  his  brain,  is 
not  now  to  be  ascertained.  Ho  be- 
came lunatic,  and  died,  after  seven 
years  of  hopeless  suffering. 

Great  murmurs  have  been  excited 
among  the  military  by  the  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  giving  the  order  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  to 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Evans.  They 
naturally  enquire,  and  the  public  en- 
quire along  with  them,  how  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  deserved  ?  We 
certainly  cannot  help  them  to  an 
answer  on  the  score  of  Generalship. 
What  secret  services  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  may  have  performed  \  what 
armies  oC  CiT\\«\*\\e  tiv^n.'^  "VvKSfiTwxN^N 
what  foTtreasea  \\^  xavi^  Vv^^  ^^^^ 
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troops  of  the  Spanish  King ;  or  what  very  Liberal  Cabinet  to  reduce  it  to 
.  contidcnce  it  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  naked  simplicity  of  a  civil  con- 
'  Queen   Isabella,   are  matters  which  tract,  have  beg^,  in  some  instances, 
may  have  been  divulged  to  the  ears  to  be  ashamed  of  their  work.     They 
of  her  Majesty  and  Lord  Melbourne,  now  occasionally  embroider  it  with  a 
in  some  of  their  daily  tete-a-tetes,  but  little  extempore  ritual  of  their  own ; 
wo  must  allow  that  we  are  still  in  per-  have  a  preacher  standing  by  to  read  a 
feet  ignorance  on  the  subject.     We,  portion  of  the   Scriptures,   give  his 
however,  cannot  doubt  tliat  all  tliese  own  notions  of  marriage  in  a  speech, 
things  have  occurred;  that  Lieut.-Co-  and  altogether  make  the  affair  put  on 
lonei  Evans,  notwithstanding  popular  some  remote  resemblance  to  what  it 
notions  to  the  contrary,  has,  in  fact,  was,  and  what,  in  spite  of  Radical  re- 
been  a  most  gallant,  judicious,  and  form,  all  honest  men,  and  women  too, 
successful  general ;  actuated  solely  by  know  that  it  ought  to  be.     On  this 
patriotic  anlour,  raising  an  army  for  subject  we  fear  that  the  objects  of  the 
the  mere  cause  of  Spain  and  freedom ;  inventors  have  not  been  so  fully  rea- 
conducting  it  through  a  series  of  ope-  lized  as  their  ingenuity  laboured  to 
rations,  equally  splendid,  intelligent,  deserve.     We  are  indeed  perfectly  of 
and  marked  by  ability,  and  followed  opinion  that  the  new  act  has  turned 
by  equally  good  fortune.    The  Gene-  out  but  a  meagre  source  of  revenue, 
ral  himself  is  distinguished  for  at  once  '*  Our  near  and  dear  relations"  and 
the  mildness  and  the  maulincss  of  his  others  taken  under  the    Ministerial 
discipline,  disdaining  to  be  cooped  up '  wing    already   croak    terribly.     We 
within  impregnable  walls,  and  insult-  doubt  whether  that  poor  and  worthy 
ed  hourly  by  the  presence  of  a  rabble  novelist  Mr  Lister  has  been  able  to 
of  armed  peasants  ;     but    heroically  make  his  sinecure  prolific  of  shillings; 
moving  forth,  storming  all  difficulties,  and  whether  the  general  locust  host 
contemptuous  alike  of  the  ob^itacles  of  who  were  to  have  fattened  so  corn- 
man  and  nature ;  and  after  having  fortably  on  this  new  crop  of  patron- 
routed  the  tumultuary  troops  of  the  age,  have  not  been  starved  out  of  all 
Pretender  in   every  encounter,  gal-  patience.     We  believe  that  the  inven- 
lantly  sweeping  all  opposition  before  tion  is  an  utter  and  ridiculous  failure, 
him  to  the  gates  of  Madrid ;  when.  But  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  re* 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  minding  its  embroiderers,  that  neither 
restoring  quiet  to  the  distracted  coun-  priest  nor  harangue  have  any  buunen 
try,  hailed  by  the  Spaniards  as  their  whatever  at  the  perpetration  of  the 
deliverer,  and  by  the  Queen  as  the  affair,  which  the  Jack  Russell  law  is 
pillar  of  her  throne,  this  second  Wei-  pleased  to  call  a  marriage.     The  law 
lington    brought    back    his    gallant  says  that  the  registrar  must  be  pre- 
'  troops,  with  whom  '<  he  could  have  sent,  and  there  it  stops.     It  justifies 
gone  any  where,  and  done  any  thing,"  no  further  attendance  of  any  one;  and 
in  national  triumph  to  England,  and  of  course  what  it  does  not  justify,  it 
now  reposes  on  laurels  showered  on  totally  disregards.     The  simple  atfl- 
him  by  his  grateful  country.  tute  may  be  embroidered,  it  is  tra^ 
Of  course  all  this  must  be  taken  to  by  having  not  merely  the  preacher, 
be  the  fact ;  for  nothing  short  of  this  but  all  the  preacher's  household  in 
could  justify  tlie  violation   of  those  attendance ;  not  merely  the  reading 
rules  of  the  order  which  forbid  officers  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  reading  w 
below  the  rank  of  general  to  have  the  any  thing  that  may  amuse  the  fancy 
honour,  and  which  require  some  proof  of  the  hour.     Of  course  the  law  pro- 
of service  besides.     >fVe  should,  how-  hibits  no  merriment  from  the  highest 
ever,  not  forgot,  among  the  Colonel's  to  the  lowest  order  of  popular  gaiety; 
merits,  that  he  has  the  advantages  of  and  this  freedom  the  Dissenters  havo 
being  a  Papist  and  a  Radical,  two  gained.     We  wish  them  joy  of  it. 
points  much  in  any  man's  favour  un-  But  they  must  not  boast  of  having 
der  an  0*Connell  Administration.  first  stripped  the  most  sacred  of  all 

social  forms  of  its  religious  decencies; 

The  Dissenters,  Ranters,  and  other  and,  after  turning  it  into  a  civil  coa- 

Radicals,  whose  delicate  aversion  to  tract,  dressing  it  up  again  into  the 

a  marriage  ceremony  clogged  with  masqueradeof  a  religious  ceremony* 
tuijr  reference  to  religion  induced  o\k 
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Bperg  was  making  preparatious  fur  his 
departure,  although  it  was  whispered 
that  he  bad  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes 
of  resuming  at  least  some  part  of  his 
former  power ;  and  the  Countess  deter- 
minedy  like  the  French  postilions,  who 
crack  their  whips  and  push  their  horses 
on  coming  to  the  post-house  at  the  end 
of  a  stage,  to  give  a  last  ball,  to  which 
their  ^lajesties  were  invited. 

The  Countess  shared  the  fate  of 
most  setting  suns,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  counting  the  number  of  friends 
she  was  to  leave  at  Athens.  The  Port- 
land was  lying  at  the  Piraeus  to  take 
the  £x-arch-chancellor  to  Malta,  but 
the  £z-arcb-chancellor  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  go,  until  he  received  an  intima- 


tion from  the  King  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  embark.  The  Count  took 
the  King*s  hint,  au  pied  de  la  kttre,  but 
no  mgre ;  he  embarked,  but  did  not 
sail ;  after  having  staid  a  few  days  on 
board  the  frigate  at  anchor,  and  find- 
ing no  plausible  pretext,  or  perhaps  at 
last  giving  up  all  hopes  of  remaining  in 
Greece,  he  left  the  rirseus  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Malta. 

It  is  said  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Mu- 
nich, the  King  of  Bavaria  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  climate  would  not  agree 
with  him,  and  recommended  his  trying 
that  of  his  coimtry-house,  which  is  at 
some  distance ;  bat,  whether  the  royal 
solicitude  is  authentic  or  not,  it  appears 
that  the  Count  had  retired  thither. 


STATE   Of   POPULATION — HYDRA. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  present  itself  than  tliat  of  the  natural 

possesses  a  population  of  about  six  augmentation  by  the  growing  up  of 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  be-  generations,  and  without  encountering 

ing  little  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  serious  difficulties  attending  the 

that  contained  in  ancient  times  within  settlement  o£  foreign  emigrants  in  a 

the  present  frontiers  of  King  Otho's  country  already  partially  inhabited, 

realms.     This  want  of  people  not  only  whose  amalgamation  with  the  natives 

paralizes  all  agricultural  enterprises,  is  generally  doubtful  ;    besides  this, 

but  also  checks  the  improvement  of  the  danger  of  a  change  of  climate 

the  practice  of  agriculture  in  the  coun-  would  be  avoided.     There  are  still 

try  ;  the  exorbitant  rate  of  work  be-  upwards  of  four  millions  of  Greeks  in 

ing  higher  than  any  possible  produce  Roumelia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Turk- 

of  the  labour,  and  the  extensive  tracts  ish  islands,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 

of  land  lying  untilled  being  a  tempta-  crowd  over  to  liberated  Greece,  if 

tiou  to  the  cultivator  to  sow  each  year  they  were  sure  of  protection  and  en« 

in  fresh  land,  instead  of  adopting  a  couragement. 

rotation  of  crops.  This  formidable  They  are  animated  by  the  same 
evil  had,  certainly,  a  prior  claim  to  the  feelings  of  hatred  of  their  Ottoman 
attention  of  the  Greek  Government  masters,  as  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
to  any  other  subject  of  improvement ;  low-countrymen  in  Greece  ;  but  it 
yet  it  has  not  only  been  neglected,  but  is  impossible  for  them,  at  least  for 
the  eflTorts  of  private  individuals  to  the  present,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
promote  colonization,  and  those  of  co-  of  slavery,  as  they  are  without  lead- 
lonists  themselves,  have  been  positive-  ers,  the  few  of  any  education  and 
Iv  discouraged.  The  number  of  feast  talent  having  fiocked  to  the  shrine  of 
days  is  another  cause  of  the  high  price  liberty,  and  become  subjects  of  his 
of  work,  but,  were  the  population  in-  Hellenic  Majesty.  There  has,  how- 
creased  by  colonization,  the  working  ever,  been  some  appearance,  lately,  of 
classes  would,  undoubtedly,  call  for  an  the  Thessalians  being  inclined  to  fol- 
abolition  of  many  of  their  holidays,  low  the  example  of  their  neighbours 
Therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  southern  side  of  the  frontiers, 
considerations    of    the    Government  but  they  are  not  yet  ripe  for  success. 


ought  to  have  been  a  prompt  increase 
of  population ;  and  there  are  greater 
facilities  in  Greece  than  in  any  other 
new  country  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object. 

Were  the  Greek  Government  more 

popular  and  more  encouraging  to  emi- 

^r$iU9/  A  les$  tediow  mosm9  would 


although  little  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed of  their  eventually  becoming  free. 
The  Ottoman  empire  is  evidently 
crumbling  to  pieces,  in  Europe  at 
least,  and  the  Greeks,  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Moslem)  aie  t\:L<^\x  w^Soss^ 
succe&son  in  \\i^  ^q«&i^^\^tl  ^^  '^a^- 
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Morea  to  the  Balkan.  Russia  and 
Egypt  seem  ready  to  pounce  on  the 
spoils  of  the  Sultan,  were  they  not 
kept  in  check  by  England  and  France ; 
but,  if  Greece  has  time  to  prove  her 
solidity,  although  unable  to  dispute 
the  prize,  would  she  not  be  more  use- 
ful to  all  parties,  when  holding  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles  under 
their  joint  protection,  than  if  any  one 
obtained  them  at  the  expense  of  some 
important  concession,  as  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  force  of  arms  will  carry 
the  point  ?  It  Is  the  obvioiw  interest 
of  England  and  France  to  make  use  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Giant 
of  the  North ;  and  would  it  not  be 
easier,  and  more  advantageous,  for 
them  to  resist  his  colossal  force,  by 
thus  forming  an  embankment  to  pre- 
vent his  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
than  to  drive  him  back  with  their 
fleets  ?  And  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  she  admits  her  iuRbillty  to 
possess  herself  of  that  important  point 
by  conquest,  when  defended  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  ought  not  to  object 
to  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  fourth 
friendly  power,  in  whose  councils  she 
would  have  as  much  influence  as  the 
other  two  competitors.  England  and 
France  might  also  suffer  a  greater  loss 
thau  that  of  Constantinople  and  tlie 
Dardanelles,  if  Greece  is  left  in  her 
present  state  of  neutral  insig^nificance, 
as  she  would  not  fail  herself  to  fall 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Moscovite 
monster,  and  not  only  the  Black  Sea, 
but  the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant 
would  become  a  Russian  lake. 

In  the  mean-time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Greek  Government  could  procure 
settlers  from  the  Turkish  empire,  if 
they  held  out  the  slightest  encou- 
ragement to  them.  It  Is  true  the 
Turks  try  to  prevent  emigration, 
though  a  Greek  would  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  eluding  their  vigilance  ; 
but  those  of  the  inhabitaiits  of  the 
island  of  Samos,  who  left  their  coun- 
try after  the  revolt,  two  years  ago, 
met  with  too  cold  a  reception  from  the 
Teutonic  statesmen  in  Greece  to  in- 
duce others  to  follow  their  example. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the 

appearance,  character,  and  even  dress 

of  the  inhabitants    of  the  difierent 

parts  of  Greece ;  in  the  dress,  there 

are  two  great  divisions  formed  by  the 

foustaneUa,  or  short  pottieoat,  %\u(iVi 

Is  worn  by  the  Inhabitants  of  coii\i« 


nental  Greece  and  the  Morea,  and 
may  be  called  the  military  dress,  while 
the  short,  but  very  loose  trousers  are 
chiefly  worn  by  the  islanders  and  sea- 
men in  general.  The  latter  are  called 
the  trousers  of  Hydra,  as  nothing  else 
is  ever  worn  in  that  nest  of  hardy  and 
gallant  sailors.  They  wear  two  waist- 
coats, and  a  jacket  of  a  peculiar  form, 
generally  of  dark  blue  or  green  cloth, 
embroidered  with  black  silk  braid; 
and  the  loose  trousers,  which  arc 
formed  of  eight  or  nine  yards  of  a 
dark-coloured  calico,  sewed  togetber, 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  for  the  foot 
to  pass  through  ;  this  is  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  with  a  cord,  and  a  sash  of 
different  coloured  silk  is  wt>m  over  it. 
The  red  cap,  with  the  blue  tassel,  call- 
ed the  fessi,  forms  the  head-dress  ; 
and  their  cloak,  or  capote,  is  like  a 
sentry-box,  woven  of  goat's  hair,  with 
two  holes  for  the  arms  when  they 
choose  to  put  them  out,  and  a  hood 
over  the  head. 

The  Hydriotes  were  the  first  who 
fitted  out  a  squadron  of  fast-sailing 
ships  to  meet  the  Turkish  fleet.  Those 
ships  had  been  built  for  other  and 
more  pacific  purposes,  but  were  now 
armed  and  manned  by  the  brave  old 
Miaoulis  and  his  daring  islanders, 
destined  to  work  out  their  country's 
freedom. 

The  island  is  a  mere  barren  rock, 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not  e\'eti 
possess  a  safe  harbour ;  the  inhabi- 
tants who,  like  most  islanders,  arc 
sailors  by  nature,  were  therefore 
obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  on  the 
sea ;  the  poorer  conveying  goods  in 
small  boats  between  the  mainland  and 
the  islands,  and  the  richer  taking  large 
vessels  into  the  Black  Sea,  whence 
they  conveyed  com  to  the  different 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  some- 
times even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Thus,  large  fortunes  were  made 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  occasional 
demand  for  com  at  any  price,  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  but  chiefly 
in  Spain.  Handsome  houses  were 
soon  built  at  Hydra,  which  grew  into  a 
flourishing  mercantile  town  and  tran- 
sit depot. 

The  Hydriotes  were,  before  the 
Revolution,  well  known  in  die  Le- 
vant for  the  honesty  of  their  dealings, 
and  among  themselves  large  sums  were 
^d  QT  l«ut  without  bond  or  recdpt. 
D^wtt  V^ift  "^w^l  VcA«j|««SRA»e«they 
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hooest  and  enterprisiug  mercliants 
formed,  ^rith  their  slight  but  fast  sail- 
ing vessels,  a  navy  justly  dreaded  by 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  Ibrahim 
Pacha»  on  sailing  past  Hydra,  ex- 
claimed, <'  Ah,  when  shall  I  hold  thee, 
thou  little  England?" 

The  gallant  old  Miaoulis  is  now 
dead,  but  many  nearly  equally  cele- 
brated are  still  alive,  among  others, 
the  bravo  Crlesis,  who  is  now  Scere- 
tAry  of  State  for  the  Navy. 

Most  of  the  rich  Hydriotes  sacrifi- 
ced a  great  part  of  thoir  fortunes  du- 
ring   the  war    in  fitting  out  ships, 
which  were  often  lost  or  used  as  fire- 
ships,  but  they  will  probably  now  re- 
ceiTO  some  compensation,  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  are  discussing  the  question. 
The  name  of  the  brulotier  Kanaris 
was  inserted,  by  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  list  of  those  who  begged  for  in- 
demnification ;    but  the  honest  sailor 
declared   that  he  had  never  lost  any 
thing,  and  never  had  had  any  thing  to 
lose,  and  therefore  claimed  nothing. 
Kanaris  is  not  a  Hydriot,  but  from 
the  island  of  Ipsara,  which  has  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The 
Greek  Goyemment  has  given  to  the 
Ipsariotes  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ere- 
tria  in  Eubcca,  which  possesses  a  good 
harbour,  and  there  they  haye  founded 
a  town.     Ranans  is  not  an  old  man, 
and  holds  the  rank  of  post-capt^  in 
the   Greek  navy.     He  never  wears 
the  uniform,  which  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  English  navy,  except  on 
state  occasions ;    his   usual  dress   is 
much  like  that  of  Hydra.      His  ap- 
pearance is  not  prepossessing,  although 
there  is  a  look  of  determination  in  his 
swarthy  countenance,  snub  nose,  thick 
curly  hair  of  the  deepest  black,  and 
his  short  stout  figure.     His  wife  is  a 
pretty  woman,  entre  deux  ages,  and  he 
has  a  son  of  nineteen,  who  has  been 
educated  at  Paris,  but,  like  most  sons 
of  great  men,  ho  is  little  likely  to  con* 
tinue  the  renown  of  the  family. 

When  Kanaris  received  the  Greek 
order  of  knighthood  the  other  day, 
the  charge  d'affaires  of  a  northern 
state  asked  him  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  Grand  Signer  intended  to 
confer  on  him  the  highest  Turkish 
decoration  ?  The  brulotier  answered, 
with  much  quickness,  ''that  he  be- 
lieved the  Sultan  did  wish  to  put  a 
ffrand  cordon  round  his  neck,  and  to 
attach  it  to  the  taUest  mast  in  his 
fULvy. "  It  win  be  recoliectcd  that  Ka« 
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naris  had  destroyed  with  his  fireshlps 
many  of  the  finest  Turkish  vessels. 
Unfortiuiatcly  his  learning  is  not  equal 
to  his  talent  and  valour,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  collector  of  autographs,  got 
introduced  to  him  lately  at  his  house, 
and  requested  him  to  write  his  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  held, 
explaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
wished  to  have  his  autograph.  The 
hero  hesitated  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  said  he  would  send  it  to  his 
house.  The  Englishman  pressed  him ; 
he  still  ref\ised,  repeating  his  promise, 
which  he  never  Kept.  The  disap- 
pointed collector  of  autographs  attri- 
buted this  to  the  generd  distrust  of 
the  Greeks,  and  that  he  feared  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  would  be  written 
above  his  signature;  but  he  heard 
aflerwards  that  the  cause  was  more 
simple — that  the  warlike  Ipsariotc 
could  not  write. 

The  language  of  the  Hydriotes 
among  themselves  is  the  Albanian, 
but  they  almost  all  can  speak  Greek. 
Their  features  are  generally  coarse, 
and  their  figures  clumsy,  which  plainly 
indicates  their  having  been  a  colony 
fhim  Thrace  or  Macedonia.  They 
are  of  a  proud  and  stem  disposition, 
and  are  considered  phlegmatic  by  the 
more  lively  Athenians. 

The  town  has  suffered  considerably 
by  several  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Many  houses  fell,  and  a  few 
lives  were  lost ;  but  the  most  serious 
damage  done  was  the  destruction  of 
the  cisterns  for  containing  rain  water, 
as  there  are  neither  wells  nor  springs 
on  the  inland.  The  inhabitants  were 
encamped  more  than  two  months  in 
the  open  fields,  and  the  fear  of  the 
falling  houses  prevented  their  almost 
ever  venturing  into  the  town.  For- 
tuuately  the  weather  was  fine ;  but 
they  incurred  some  danger  of  famuie^ 
because  the  windmills,  on  which  the 
Hydriotes  are  entirely  dependent  for 
fiour,  could  not  work  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  calm  which  lasted 
as  long  as  the  earthquakes  continued. 
Two  English  line-of-battle  ships  tran- 
quillised  their  anxiety  on  that  subject^ 
by  their  prompt  arrival  and  generotis 
distribution  of  provisions ;  their  com- 
manders also  offered  to  convey  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  unfortunate 
islanders  to  MV\CT»at  ^^"^V^st^^Xsvj^. 
wll\i  one  wsftot^  ^"«r3  ^w^Kc^^'^a^ 
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POOR-LAW  SONNETS. 


t  would  think  that  Swift's  seri- 
>posal  of  killing,  selling,  and  eat- 
le  children  of  the  Irish  poor 
lave  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Is,  Utilitarians^  and  Political 
mists.  The  law  of  the  land, 
er,  not  having  yet  set  aside  that 
>f  the  decalogue  which  forbids 
r,  there  is  too  great  risk  in  put- 
in  practice.  But  as  the  Poor- 
>>mmis8ioners'  precepts  tend  to 
3  that  crime  strictly  to  the 
dding  of  blood,"  there  is  no 
]g  what  little  encroachments 
3  yet  made  upon  the  command- 
under  their  authoritative  sanc- 
8o  that  great  progress  having 
Iready  made  in  our  civilisation, 
more  may  be  expected ;  vulgar 
ices  on  the  necessity  of  much 
I  may  be  ohliteratcn^  and  the 
e  made  readily  to  acquiesce  in  a 
I  of  maintaining  each  other,  upon 
rinciple  of  the  lamps  that  arc 
to  consume  their  own  smoke. 
ttain  so  desirable  an  object  is  well 
the  deepest  study  of  all  philoso- 
wliatever ;  and  the  riglit  of  dis- 

of  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
oor  can  no  longer  be  disputed. 
e,    say    the    philosophers,    fur- 

an  ample  table  for  a  certain 
jr  of  guests  ;  all  who  come  after 
*ats  are  filled  arc  not  to  be 
it  of;  there  must  be  no  crowd- 
nd  but  that  the  feast  is  amply 
ed  for  the  select  number,  all 
imers  might  be  fairly  made  min* 
eat  of  to  supply  any  lack  of  pro- 
I.  I,  as  every  one  must,  sub- 
to  this,  but  only  on  the  plea  of 
ity.  All  I  say  is,  that  there 
be  a  more  humane^cthod  of 
;•  I  propose  a  plan,  and  I  do 
thaty  when  in  an  age  not  very 
t  it  shall  be  in  full  play,  I  shall 
indercd  at  least  as  great  a  bene- 
lo  mankind  as  Lord  Brougham. 
>iild  teach  them  algebra— I  would 


keep  them  alive.  He  would  do  his 
part  at  other  people's  cost — I  mine  at 
no  cost  at  aU. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  science  has 
long  been  at  work,  and  some  admira* 
ble  inventions  are  advancing'  to  an  as- 
tonishing maturity.  I  have  recently 
attended  the  lectures  of  a  great  politi- 
cal economist,  who  performed  the 
wonderful  operation  of  making  loaves 
of  bread  out  of  saw-dust— wherein  it 
was  fully  shown  that  the  poor  may  bo 
made  to  **  lick  the  dust  with  great 
advantage  to  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  man&nd:  "  Vivite  sylvse!'* — and 
the  saw-mill  for  the  tread-mill — and 
there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  grist. 
I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  my 
wonderment  at  this  wonder  of  won- 
ders, when  it  was  declared,  to  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  of  a  number  of  Poor- 
Guardians  present,  that  very  good 
bread  had  been  made  out  of  granite — 
so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  sciences 
may  yet  come,  when,  without  shame^ 
the  poor  shall  ask  for  bread  and  you 
shall  ''give  them  a  stone!!!"  But 
however  ingenious  these  inventions 
are,  I  fear  the  processes  will  require 
more  scientific  knowledge  than  pur 
common  bakers  are  likely  for  some 
time  to  como  to  possess ;  at  least  un- 
til the  New  Schools  for  Universal  and 
Useful  Knowledge  shall  have  been  in 
play  half  a  century.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  .ilready  too  expensive 
machinery  set  in  work  by  the  new 
Poor-laws — it  is  to  be  feared  the  little 
saving  in  the  material,  should  saw- 
dust and  granite  supersede  wheat> 
would  be  eaten  up,  and  perhaps  in  a 
more  palatable  way,  by  new  commis- 
siouerships  and  appointments  of  scien- 
tific bakers,  which  an  earlier  adoption 
of  these  inventions  would  absolutely 
require.*  It  is  with  great  pleasure» 
therefore,  that  I  lay  before  the  public 
my  more  simple,  and  perfectly  prac- 
ticable scheme ;  and  1  more  particu- 


Tierc  is,  however,  one  advantago  to  lie  derived  from  it,  so  paramount  in  the  eyes 
great  economists,  that  we  may  expect  they  will  make  every  effort  to  bring  these 
ions  to  bear.     Tithes  are,  by  the  new  tithe  law,  comniutcd  on  the  axet^^i  n^Scol^ 
ii_corn  would  boconjc  worthless— ergo— titb^s  N>ro\j\i\  V\cco\xv<5  Vi — ^"cA  \^  "Wi^ 
joo<l  ^<me  to  throw  at  the  clergy. 
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larly  rccommond  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners^  because 
they  \i'iU  see  at  once  that  to  enforce 
it,  their  full  authority  will  be  required, 
and  consecjucntly  their  imporUiuce  and 
their  salaries  will  be  secured  for  ever. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  luxuries  are 
not  to  bo  admitted  into  a  poor-house. 
That  the  maintaining  the  poor  at  all 
is  an  evil  not  to  be  endured  but  through 
necessity  ;  and  rather  to  preserve  our- 
selves than  them.  This  is  evidently 
the  admitted  maxim,  the  very  princi* 

glo  running  through  the  late  Poor* 
iws.  And  I  certainly  heard  one  of 
the  itinerant  assistant  Commissioners^ 
when  developing  the  laws  and  promo- 
ting the  unions,  boast  that  the  new 
poor-houses  woidd  not  be  '*  too  com- 
fortable," that  they  would  be  so  hard 
to  the  inmates,  that  none,  not  even  the 
most  idle,  would  stay  in  them  longer 
than  they  could  help,  nor  when  they 
might,  in  any  degree  short  of  starva- 
tion, maintain  tlicmselves,  that  is  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inmates  in  a 
union  poor-house  may  be  put  down 
as  aged  and  infirm — the  other  fourth 
as  cnildren  and  idiots — so  that  the 
large  majority  being  composed  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  rapid  succession — that  in 
the  course  of  Nature  they  must  die 
faster  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
population,  and  the  course  of  Art  un- 
der the  new  medical  poor  regulations 
may  vie  with  tliat  of  Nature  in  accele- 
rating the  much-wished-for  consumma- 
tion. I  would  have,  then,  those  that 
drop  off  support  those  that  live  on ; 
and  I  think,  after  the  sclieme  had  been 
in  operation  a  little  while,  the  supply 
would  be  regular  and  certain.    There 

are  but  two  prejudices  to  get  over 

the  foolish  and  unphilosophic»l  repug- 
nance to  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the 
very  useless  and  wasteful  one  of  bury- 
ing the  dead.  For  the  first  it  may  be 
shown,  that  there  are  countries  where 
people  eat  their  parenU,  as  thinking 
their  own  bodies  the  more  worthy  de- 
positories of  the  dead,  and  would  have 
a  superstitious  horror  of  laymg  them 
in  the  earth.  For  the  other  prejudice, 
I  do  not  think  it  of  much  moment.  It 
is  surely  doing  quite  enough  for  the 
poor,  if  their  deaths  be  duly  register- 
ed, as  by  law  they  now  must  be  (a 
very  great  boon  granted  to  them), 
though  attended  with  much  trouble  to 
rte/r  survivors.     Their  names,  tWre". 
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fore,  will  be  eternized  in  regbters  by  I 
especial  and  well-paid  r^istrars :  there  I 
will  be,  therefore,  dignity  of  office  m  I 
the  ceremony,  and  no  person  codd  I 
assume  more.  Tliey  will  be  registered  I 
for  posterity  in  a  much  more  flattering  1 
manner  than  by  the  old  tombstODe 
method,  and  it  should  be  told  them 
that  their  names  will  be  annuidly  sent 
to  Parliament.  I  see,  therefore,  not 
the  least  necessity  of  burial. 

The  new  laws  are  admirable  her^- 
they  assert,  and  cause  it  to  be  stock 
in  large  letters  on  church  doors,  that 
none  need  go  to  church  to  be  Christ^ 
encd—nor  to  be  married— and  why 
then  to  be  buried?  The  man  who 
be(|ucaths  his  own  body,  as  some  do, 
to  fertilize  the  earth,  and  looks  for* 
ward  to  vegetate  a  full-grown  cab- 
bage, proud  in  death  of  his  philosophy, 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  benefactor  to 
his  fellow  creatures.  All  will  not 
thus  bequeath  themselves  ~  but  as  those 
who  consume  other  people's  property 
become  themselves  substantially  other 
people's  property,  it  is  but  fair  they 
should  be  at  other  people's  disposal. 
There  is  no  getting  over  that  sound 
principle  —  so  those  who  consume 
should  by  that  law  be  themselves  con- 
sumed. The  mere  parade  of  a  fune- 
ral is  a  siUy  pride— and  what  is  much 
worse,  where  retrenchment  is  all  iu 
all,  a  great  expense.  It  is  monstrous 
that  parishes  should  unnecessarily  have 
to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  a  pauper's 
funeral  as  they  now  do^no  less  than 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence  for  coffin 
and  shroud ! — all  which  may  be  saved 
by  the  unions  adopting  my  scheme. 

I  would  have  set  up  in  every  union 
poor-house  a  patent  digester  upon  a 
new  scale,  and  upon  the  most  impro- 
ved principles,  such  as  the  toughness 
of  some  or  the  materials  may  require. 
I  would  have  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  that  shall  die  in  these  union 
houses,  bMled  down,  and  made  into 
soup,  which  will  be,  I  am  persuaded, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  support  all  the 
living  inmates,  if  the  fast-cuiys  are  as 
religiously  observed  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  and  in  qualitv  quite  equal  to  the 
celebrated  ^<  fikok  Broth,"  the  public 
meal  of  that  great  people  and  notable 
economists,  the  Lacedemonians. 

Still,  after  the  flesh  has  been  all 
boiled  off  the  bones,  it  is  manifest 
there  will  be  an  overplus — ^the  bones 
\\iemafi\>i^%«  ^VdKilx  must  likewise  come 
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insert  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make^ 
because  tne  clergy  mostly  complaio, 
that  whatever  be  the  time  they  may  or. 
may  not  serve  their  purpose,  yet  the 
act  subjects  them  finally  to  a  very 
heavy  penalty  if  the  said  registers  arc 
in  the  least  degree  soiled  or  decayed. 
I  would  then  have  the  said  skins 
hereafter,  in  all  cases,  to  be  used  for 
covering  and  binding  of  such  books 
and  reg^ters  as  the  clergy  are  desired 
to  keep ;  for  surely  if  the  penalty  is 
to  be  exacted  from  them,  for  which 
only  Time  should  be  responsible,  it  is 
very  desirable  the  most  durable  ma- 
terials should  be  employed.  Thus  a 
great  saving,  too,  will  be  made  in  the 
cost  of  books,  as  every  parish  will  be 
able  to  supply  its  own  leather.  And 
it  should  be  considered  a  great  privi- 
lege and  honour  to  the  poor  to  bear 
on  their  backs  after  they  are  dead, 
generations  yet  to  come  while  they  are 
living.  Thus  they  will  be  themselves 
their  own  veritable  genealogical  trees, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  a  source  of 
commendable  pride  to  them  who  have 
so  little  to  be  proud  of ;  and  if  this 
advantage  is  duly  and  religiously 
shown  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  an 
order  for  which,  without  doubt,  the 
I'iducation  Commissioners  wiU  obtain 
from  the  Bishops,  who  never  refuse 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  really  think 
the  poor  will  take  much  more  care  of 
their  own  skins  than  they  have  hitherto 
done;  and  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  not  be  a  particular  law,  de 
cute  curanda. 


The  skins  of  very  young  children 
I  would  have  sold  for  ladies*  albums; 
for  which  purpose,  embossed  with 
cherubim  heads,  they  will  fetch  a 
great  price;  and  the  proceeds  may 
greatly  help  towards  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners, 
and  the  significant  innocency  of  the 
one  source  of  this  income  make  thdr 
office  appear  more  respectable. 

I  would  likewise  have  the  skins  of 
all  bastards,  and  idiots  especially,  set 
apart  to  register  those  miscalled  mar< 
riages  which  have  not  the  sanction  of 
the  Church ;  and  I 'would  have  them 
for  this  purpose  stamped,  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake — for  I  would  by 
all  means  relieve  the  consciences  of 
those  Dissenters  who  would  tiiink 
themselves  defiled  and  degraded  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  saipe  register  with 
other  Christians,  and  some  of  them 
with  any  Chrbtians  at  all. 

I  have  here  fully  developed  my 
scheme.  Until  it  shall  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government,  many  evils  of  the 
new  Poor- Laws  must  go  on  ;  and  as 
grievances  are  rendered  lighter  by 
being  told  —  and  do  sometimes  pro- 
duce rhymes  when  there  is  lack  of  rea- 
son— and  the  "  Corn-Law  Rhymes** 
have  had  a  great  run — I  have  endea- 
voured to  embody  some  of  the  grie- 
vances of  the  New  Poor- Laws,  in  five 
Poor- Law  Sonnets,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  having  at  least  double 
tho  quantity  of  rhvmcs  to  the  Corn- 
Law  Poems;  and,  I  think,  a  little 
more  reason. 


POOR-LAW  SONNETS. 
THE  wife's  REMOXSTRANCE. 

Good  Master  Parson  Justice:  man  and  wife 
Were  I  and  Simon,  by  your  honour  joiu*d 
Some  thirty  years  ago.     No  mortal  coin*d 

The  curse  :  *twas  taken  from  the  Book  of  Life, 

On  those  should  part  us.     Methinks  Satan's  knife 
Alone  can  cut  that  knot.     Hath  he  purloin'd 
The  page,  and  you  consent?     Or  is  t  enjoin*d 

That  ye  be  ministers  of  love  or  strife  ? 

O,  Simon,  let  us  lie  down  in  one  g^rave ! 

We  ask  for  bread ;  they  offer  worse  than  stones. 
We'll  take  with  us  the  blessing  that  God  gave — 

Hard  law,  with  little  care  about  our  bones — 
And  not  e'en  death  shall  part  us ;  for  wo  trust 
To  rise  again  together  from  one  dust. 

THE  RUINED  MOTHER. 

O  cursed  is  the  law  that  leuda  vU  aid 
To  full-blown  viflany  to  ciw&\i  l\x^  \?fe»ik\ 
Poor  Simon's  daugViter  Sawia^^^'i^Vm^^Vi 
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Alas !  110  wife^  a  wretched  mother  made  : 
Scom*d  in  her  poverty  and  shame^  dismajM^ 

Slew  both  ^erself  and  babe.     Yomig  Farmer  Sleek 
Pass'd  by  whde  they  in  the  cold  trench  were  laid ! 

"  It  broke  his  heart  ?  "     "  He  had  no  heart  to  break." 

*'  Nor  would  maintain  his  own  ?'*    "  It  is  the  law  : 

Young  Farmer  Sleek  approved  it,  and  could  quote ; 
Nor  Parson  Conscience  there  could  find  a  flaw. 

He  aw'd  the  Vestries ;  gave  a  liberal  vote ; 
BrawFd  for  Reforms" **  There  ends  the  tale."    Yet  more- 
Young  Farmer  Sleek  is  Guardian  of  the  Poor. 

PARISH  SICK  AND  PARISH  DOCTOR. 

"  Poor  Simon's  sick."    "  Then  for  the  Doctor  send." 

"  The  Union  Doctor  ?    He  lives  far  away — 

Seven  miles,  and  has  seven  parishes,  they  say. 
And  his  own  private  practice  to  attend. 
Besides,  sick  Simon  has  no  idle  friend. 

Where  all  must  work ;  nor  haa  he  pence  to  pay  ; 
Nor  comes  the  Doctor  without  order  penn'd 

By  th'  Overseer — and  this  is  market-day. 

**  Then  there's  for  mod  cine  fourteen  mOes  to  go, 

As  if  the  Poor  had  lacqueys  every  where 
And  the  Relieving,  officer  wilJ  know 

When  Simon's  dead.     He  should  have  better  fare. 
And  Simon  dreams  they're  apt  to  cut  the  thread. 
Who  farm  the  Parish  sick  three  farthings  by  the  head." 

THE  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

Nature  was  strong,  and  Simon  did  not  die  ; 

He  liad  no  Union  Doctor ;  but  the  Poor, 

When  he  was  up,  and  sunn'd  him  at  his  door. 
Or  came  to  chat,  or  chatted  passing  by. 
And  sometimes  brighter  beamed  the  old  man's  eye. 

When  the  good  Parson  kindly  cross'd  his  floor. 

Thus  hfe  with  neighbourhood  and  kindness  wore 
A  smiling  look — and  cheered  him  on  to  die. 

Then  came  the  Union  Law.     Drawn  in  a  cart 

To  a  far  distant  Workhouse— there  confined ; 
No  neighbour  to  drop  in  and  cheer  his  heart ; ' 

No  village  sunshine  on  his  face— he  pined-^ 
Without  a  crime  condemn'd — imprison'd— died— 
And  thus  tli'  unconscious  Law  one  charity  supplied. 

THE  POOR  man's  BURIAL. 

Ho !  contract  coffins  for  the  Parjsh  Poor, 

Eight  shillings  each,  complete  with  shroud  and  nails  I 
**  An  please  your  Honour,  stop  within  the  rails, 

Poor  Simon's  scarce  will  reach  the  big  church  door." 

"  Not  take  him  into  Church  !"     "  It  will  not  hold, 
Tho'  we  have  patch'd  it  up."     *•  I  hear  no  knell." 

*'  Your  Honour,  the  New-Laws  won't  have  it  toU'd." 
"  What !  stent  a  P»)or  Man's  soul  a  parting  knell !" 

"  Go,  tell  his  Lordsliip  that  old  Simon's  dead. 

And  now  they  bury  him,  whose  honest  hands 
Plough'd,  sow'd,  and  reap'd—his  Lordship  ate  the  bread  ; 

Bid  him  repeal  harsh  laws,  that  Heaven  his  lands 
May  bless — God's  poor  not  unreg^ed  s»L«ey ; 
Tell  him  new  hnn^s  may  sow,  ai^  God  ^nqt\  9^^^.^.o  \^w^r 
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MfiS  TEOLLOPE*!  VIENNA  AND  THE  AU8TEIAN8. 


Of  all  our  locomotive  country  follu 
wbo»  according  to  the  liappy  descrip- 
tion  of  tlie  negro^  "  Take  walk,  maKe 
book,**  few,  we  apprehend^  can  com- 
pete in  combined  activity  of  pen  and 
person  with  the  acutely  observant  and 
diligent  lady  whose  name  heads  thb 
article.  Her  literary  activity  astounds 
us,  she  really  so  overwhelms  the  read* 
ing  public  with  travels  and  with  no- 
vels, with  pictures,  some  professedly 
matter  of  fact,  others  satirically  ideal- 
ized, of  manners  foreign  and  domestic, 
European  and  Transatlantic,  that  we 
ask  ourselves,  in  some  degree  of  per- 
plexity, where  she  was  present  corpo- 
really, where  only  in  imagination, 
which  is  truth,  wliich  fiction?  Can 
we,  perhaps,  derive  some  light,  obtain 
some  assistance  in  solving  this  difficult 
problem,  by  seekmg  subsidiary  infor- 
mation from  such  of  her  brother  and 
sister  writing-travellers  as  have  visited 
the  same  countries  with  herself?  For 
solve  it  we  must,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
of  Mrs  Trollope*s  novels,  not  even  of 
her  clever,  though  we  would  fain  hope 
caricatured  portrait  of  a  Protestant 
Tartuffe  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  we  mean  to  speak,  but  of  her  vivid 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  foreign 
lands,  manners,  and  customs. 

We  have  made  the  experiment, 
which  proves  so  far  satisfactory  that 
our  mind  is  now  made  up  as  to  her 
book  upon  the  hitherto  uttle-known 
Austrian  empire,  being  the  one  we 
especially  desire  to  examine ;  but  this 
is  not  the  only  result.  The  experi- 
ment has  further  shown  us  a  whimsi- 
cal coincidence  with  respect  to  most 
of  Mrs  Trollope*8  Travels,  which  ob- 
liges us  to  recur  in  the  first  place  to  some 
of  her  earlier*  publications,  that  have 
long  been  disposed  of.  This  coinci- 
dence appears  relatively  to  her  oppo- 
nents. Almost  every  where  she  has 
the  luck  to  come  into  collision  with 
professedly  Liberalist  writers,  who, 
even  such  as  evidently  propose  to  put 
her  down,  occasionally  let  out,  amidst 
tlicir  mos^t  vehement  admiration  of  de- 
mocracy and  detestation  of  absolu- 
tism, as  much  if  not  more  agauntt  the 
former  and  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as 

she  can  advance,  whatever  be  her  H\g\i 

Tory  prepoBgemonM, 


This  we  can  scarc^y  expect  etren 
our  habitual  readers  to  believe  upon 
our  bare  word,  and  it  vimi  therefore 
be  proved.  But  prior  to  comparing 
Mrs  TroUope  with  these  rather  comi- 
cally original  adversaries,  we  feel  m- 
clined  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
censures  so  virulently  lavished  upon 
her  by  some  of  our  critical  fraternity. 
The  vituperations  in  question  may,  we 
apprehend,  verbosely  copious  as  they 
are,  be  reduced  to  heads ;  to  wit,  su- 
perficiality and  Tory  bm,  this  last  word 
being  held  by  the  critics  to  whom  we 
allude  to  include  or  imply  bigotiy, 
obstinate  ignorance,  want  of  philoso- 
phy, and  all  the  other  intellectual 
crimes  of  omission  or  commission  laid 
to  the  charge  of  our  author.  From 
the  last,  Toryism,  we  seek  not  to  jus- 
tify the  lady,  conceiving  that  to  it  she 
wUl  readily  plead  guilty ;  but  upon  the 
matter  of  superficialnees  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say. 

It  is,  and  has  ever  been,  customary 
to  term  female  writers  superficial. 
We  have  no  intention  of  chivalrously 
taking  up  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of 
the  profundity  of  feminine  science,  but 
we  must  confess  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  epithet  need  not.  Just  at  pre- 
sent at  least,  be  lunited  to  writers  of 
the  softer  sex ;  this  age  is,  we  fear,  the 
age  of  superficial  wnters  in  general, 
the  age  of  knowledge,  supei^cial  in 
proportion  to  its  difi'usion.  With  re- 
spect to  women,  they  are  undoubtedly 
subject  to  make  blunders  which  a 
classically  educated  man  would  not 
make.  For  instance,  a  fifUi-form-boy 
would  probably  not,  like  Lady  Morgan 
in  her  Itafy,  take  the  two  Brutuses  for 
one  individual  man;  who  killed  first 
his  sons,  then  his  father ;  or  introduce 
a  g  into  Polyarchy  because  there  is  one 
in  oligarchy ;  or,  like  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury  in  her  Law,  use  prototype  for  a 
copy,  in  which  her  ladyship  is  followed 
by  the  anonymous  anthoress  of  the 
Diary  of  the  Timesof  George  IV.,  since 
we  are  bound  to  believe  the  repeated 
asseveration  that  two  lady  authoressci 
there  dre  for  the  two  books,  and  Uus 
Kecond  lady  calling  Princess  Charlotte 
ihe  prototype  of  her  fkUier,  meaning,  we 
'^iTesvmii^^\iAl\\kN\d%ar  \^anoe  is  ex- 
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r  perhaps  would  he,  with  Mrs 
pe,  call  Semiruoiis  Semiratnidis 
strange  confubioa  of  casesj  or 
he  epithet  M%tfreii^  to  guns  and 
i»  warlike-implements,  which, 
(?r  destructive,  are  commonly 
srcd  as  passive  not  active  in 
lature,  at  least  in  plain  prose, 
e  speak  here  of  no  poetic  proso- 
.  But  we  much  fear  that  now- 
even  a  good  classical  scholar 
fall,  nay,  that  somo  have  fallen 
kirs  Charles  Gore*s  mistakes, 
18  calling  a  subject  Duke  his 
ty  or  Transparency — wo  forget 
,  and  both  are  Liberalist  witti« 
— tlie  title  Durchlauchti  which  is 
'  jocosiously  translated,**  being 
ictly  appropriate  to  a  reigning 
S  Duke  or  other,  as  is  Majesty 
iug  or  Emperor ;  and  of  taking 
r  Farinelli,  the  musical  mad 
'  or  frenzy  mediciner  of  Philip 
Spain,  and  subsequently  the  po- 
agent  of  his  daughter-in-law 
1  Barbara,  for  a  royal  mistress; 
n  into  some,  of  which  wo  cannot 
Mrs  Trollope,  such  as  adopting 
ench  orthography,  and  usually 
"cnch  forms,  for  German  names, 
Itzbourg  for  Saltzburg,  Andr6 
for  Andreas  llofer  (in  an  £ng- 
X)k  these  things  should  bo  Kng- 
r  not  correct  German),  and  pla- 
!k>n£tantinoplo  upon  the  Danube, 
lich  river  she  distinctly  says, 
I  not  known  that  its  waters  re- 
l  the  mosques  and  minarets  of 
)oul,  and  tiiat  its  name  was  Do- 
&c.  Now,  according  to  our  old- 
ned  notions,  we  certainly  think 
a  writer  upon  Austria,  who 
I  no  more  of  tlie  course  and  ter- 
ion  of  the  great  Austrian  river, 
ttle  right  to  complain  of  critics 
9nn  her  superficial ;  but  we  have 
lat  such  imperfect,  or  deficient 
edge,  is  a  more  universal  defect 
those  critics  appear  to  conceive ; 
'  we  may  trust  to  Mrs  Trollope 
ir  anonymous  informer,  one  of 
rather  periodicals  of  the  lughest 
lost  cutting  reputation,  no  other 
the  Edinburgn  Review,  some 
ears  since  i)erpetrated  a  similar 
istration  of  geographical  igno- 
.  by  stating  Prague  to  be  tlie 
1  of  Hungary  ;  and  when  con- 
1  of  the  real  locality  of  the  capital 
bemia,  refuted  to  cat  his  words. 
9d  we  lay  more  in  proof  of  our 


assertion  that  superficialncss  is  not 
the  especial  fault  of  Mrs  Trollope  or 
of  her  sex,  but  the  characteristic  of 
the  age  ?  Nays  that  writers  in  gene- 
ral are  luperficial  is  f&irly  enough 
admitted  by  one  of  Mrs  TroUope's 
Liberalist  censurers,  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  and  must  be  so  is  judi- 
ciously given,  though  we  confess,  from 
an  admirer  and  advocate  of  democracy, 
it  surprised  us,  as  being  rather  aristo- 
cratic. It  is,  tliat  ignorant  readers 
make  superficial  writen,  and  in  an  age 
in  which  every  body  reads,  of  what 
else  can  the  bulk  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic be  supposed  to  consist  ?  Here  wo 
entirely  agree  with  the  Liberal  cri- 
tic. All  authors,  wo  apprehend,  ex- 
cept metaphysicians,  write  for  either 
solid  pudding  or  emptv  praise,  since 
even  the  poet,  delightedly  absorbed  as 
he  may  be  in  his  own  secret  or  high 
imaginings,  is  stimulated  and  encou- 
raged by  visions  of  glory.  Now,  if 
literary  reputation  or  profit  are  to  bo 
distributed  by  universal  suffrage,  even 
witliout  tlie  ballot,  neither  is  ukely  to 
depend  upon  the  sound  judgment  or 
the  profound  philosophy  of  the  author, 
though  both  may  upon  his  celerity, 
without  which  some  genius,  more  akin 
to  the  judging  minds,  might  forestall 
the  laborious  thinker  or  investigator. 
Under  such  circumstances ,  can  it  be 
expected  that  even  those  most  capable 
of  philosophic  study  and  accurate  ap- 
preciation should  waste  a  minute  upon 
cither  ?  And  what  can  it  signify 
whether  a  traveller,  man  or  woman, 
be  superficial  or  not,  so  he  or  she  bo 
entertaining  ?  And  entertaining,  most 
assuredly,  is  Mrs  Trollope. 

In  America,  Mrs  Trollope  has  to 
do  battle  for  her  views  and  statements 
with  Miss  Martineau ;  at  Paris,  with 
Lady  Morgan  and  Mr  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer ;  at  Vienna  with  the  anony- 
mous but  very  Liberal  author  of  ^tf«- 
tria  and  the  Austrians.  Now,  with 
respect  as  well  to  Mrs  Trollope's  Pa- 
rin  as  to  the  diplomatic  Mr  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer*s  and  my  Lady  Mor- 
gan's older  France,  the  opinion  of  the 
reading  public,  not  to  speak  of  our 
own,  has  so  long  been  settled  and  pro- 
nounced, that  of  them  the  enumera- 
tion may  suffice,  and  we  may  quietly 
dismiss  them  with,  "  let  byganea  be 
byganei/*  The  case  is  partly  the 
same  with  respect  to  America ;  thft 
»Mne>  ib«Ll  \«  \^  «&^>  t^^N^  N^  "^^ 
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bravery  to  take  him  in,  wash  his  liripes,  and 
fumifh  liim  with  a  diiguiie,  that  it  would 
not  be  aafe  to  remain  ao  long.  He  stole  away 
immediately,  in  his  dreadful  condition,  on 
foot,  and  when  his  story  was  authenticated, 
had  heard  nothing  of  his  horse,  gig,  and 
Bibles,  which  he  Tallies  at  300  dollars. 
Let  no  one,  on  tliis,  tremble  for  republican 
freedom.  Outrages  upon  it,  like  the  above, 
are  but  extremely  transient  signs  of  the 
times.  They  no  more  betoken  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  republic,  than  the 
shitering  of  one  hour  of  ague  exhibits  the 
usual  state  of  the  human  body." 

And  this  is  thus  told  without  fur- 
ther censure  or  remark^  by  a  writer 
whose  friends  and  admirers  impugn 
Mrs  Trollope's  delineations  of  Ameri- 
can faults  and  disaffreeablenesses  as  pre- 
judiced and  unfair^  if  not  altogether 
false!  Conceiving  it  unnecessary  to 
add  another  word  to  the  vindication 
our  anti- American's  enemies  have 
afforded  her>  we  proceed  to  our  pro- 
per business^  Vienna*  Here,  again^ 
Mrs  Trollope  has,  as  before  intimated, 
encountered  a  rival  and  politically 
opposed  traveller,  who,  if  not  quite  so 
thorough  a  *'  whole  hog  goer*'  as  Miss 
Martineau,  professes  himself  so  liberal, 
that  we  incline  to  think  him  a  Radical, 
and  who  yet  admits  so  much  good 
government,  so  much  care  for  the 
people,  and  so  much  happiness,  at  least 
amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Austria, 
— tiiouffh,  of  course,  stopping  some- 
what short  of  Uie  lad^ — as  actually 
startied  us  libertv-lovmg  Conserva- 
tives, after  all  we  had  previously  read 
and  heard  of  Austrian  barbarism  and 
tyranny.  Wo  shall  not  quit  this  sub- 
ject  without  hazarding  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  cause  of  so  great  a  discrepanojr 
betwixt 
Austria,  and 

both  the  works  now  before  us;  but 
tills  conjecture  will  come  more  suit- 
ably after  we  shall  have  spoken  of  the 
books.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
anonymous  gentieman,  because  his  pro- 
fessed Liberalism  will  prevent  his 
praises  of  Prince  Mettemich,  of  the 
administration  of  the  government,  &c. 
&c.  from  being  received  vrith  the  dis- 
trust that  the  monarchical  Mrs  Trol- 
lope's might  excite,  and  will  thus  pre- 


pare the  reader's  mind  for  her  fmk 
admiration.  A  (bw  extracts  from 
Austria  and  the  Austrians  will  an- 
swer our  purpose,  as,  although  pro- 
fessing more  profundihr,  wo  coniesi, 
that  to  our  mmd,  this  book,  like  the 
lady'sy  appears  to  be  rather  a  plea- 
sant sketch  of  the  sorfkoe  of  tlmigi^ 
than  the  fruit  of  a  politico-phfloio- 
pher's  deep  researches  into  the  areana 
of  Austrian  policy  and  its  resoHs. 
Somo  important  information,  however, 
he  does  afford  us,  showing  that  Aos- 
tria  is  not  quite  as  stationary  as  we  in 
England  have  been  accustomed  to 
deem  her ;  and  with  this  information, 
part  of  which  our  author  extracts  from 
another  author — indeed,  hia  book, 
ih>m  its  abundance  of  inverted  com- 
mas, marking  extracts  from  English  as 
well  as  foreign  authors,  looki  like  a 
review — we  shall  begin. 

"  Dalposzo,  who  mutt,  however,  be  eoa- 
sidered  ss  viewing  the  Austrian  Government 
with  a  favourable  eye,  ssyt,  and,  as  far  ss  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  (taking  the  ex^ 
esption  of  political  cases)  with  truth— 

** '  The  abolition  of  feudal  servitude  and 
personal  services  in  Bohemia,  Galicio,  and 
other  Austrian  ttatss,  except  in  Hungary, 
where  the  nobility,  while  they  boast  of  their 
patriotism  and  nationality,  have  generally 
opposed  the  ameliorations  suggested  by  the 
crown  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry ;  the 
abolition  of  torture  ;  the  determined  resist- 
ance to  encroachments  of  (mesning  by,  we 
presume)  the  Papal  authority  ;*  the  gra- 
dual and  considerate  suppreskion  of  super- 
fluous monasteries  ;  the  security  aflbrded  to 
literary  property  ;  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools  all  over  the  monarchy  i  the 
abolition  of  corporeal  punishment  in  those 
schools;  all  are  matters,*  he  says,  *well- 


our    former    impressions  of     known,  at  least,  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 

ind  the  notions  iriven  us  by    «°*«jy-    ^' "  '^^^  contmues  he,  *  known, 

^i._ .    #®  _  .  A     that  in  every  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchv 


every  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
there  are  provincial  states,  which  meet  to 
discuss  matters  relative  to  the  administra* 
tion,  especially  financial,  of  their  respective 
provinces.  They  lay  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations and  their  suggestions  before  the 
sovereign.  In  the  Italian  provinces  they 
are  called  congregations ;  of  these,  there  are 
two  central  ones;  one  at  Milan,  and  the 
other  at  Venice.  They  are  composed  of 
deputies  from  three  clssses-— 4iob]cs,  proprie- 
tors not  nobles,  and  deputies  of  the  dtiek 


*  Our  Liberal  author  elsewhert  tsUi  tts  that  the  whok  body  of  clergy  are  held  ia  strict 
mibjettion  to  Cfovermnt at. 
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mothers  of  all  claites  rear  their  children,  on  the  path  of  improvement.  For  oar* 

would  form  a  lulficieiit  refutation  of  the  ge-  selves,  we  see  in  the  provincial  States 

neral  accusation."  that    he    describes,   from    Dalpozzo, 

Having  given  thiaauthor's  testimony  *^®  ?®™  ^^  a  future  representative 
against  the  usual  charge  of  vice,  wo  constitution,  more  analogous  to  the 
may  add  that  both  he  and  Mrs  Trol-  English  than  the  continental  modd  j 
lope  observe  upon  the  total  absence  of  ®^°^®  **^®  ff®**™  appears  to  us  some- 
drunkenness  in  all  classes.  Descend-  ^^^^^  ^^^"  ^o  the  beginning  of  our 
ing  regularly  in  the  social  scale,  our  "ascent  Parliament  in  the  days  of  our  \ 
Liberal  author  says :—  ^^^  Edward  ;  and  the  whole  system 

.,  _,       . ,  „     ,  ,      ,      ,  ^  J  shows  a  tendency  to  that  slow  deve- 

•  The  middle  cla8«,  or  that  broad  body  loperacnt,  that  gradual  reform  of  mani. 
of  people,  or  demar^tion  of  .ociety  which  f^f  ^y^^^^  ^^  grievances,  by  which 
lie.  between  the  .riatocracy  and  the  labour-  ^^  constitution  of  England  had  reach- 
ing clas«,  form.,  m  Auttr.a.  the  luippieit  ^  j^  practical  excellence  before  the 
and  most  pnjmfing  portion  of  the  inhabitant*.  T^  "*  ?  ,^^"^^.  CXteilcnce  Oeiore  tne 
Thi.  claM.  uTuallyVby  mean,  of  inda.trv,  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^'^^'J'^'^  ^«f«^>"-*  We  will 
independent  in  circumstances,  has  not  only  "^^^'  V^O^^^^  to  the  more  amusing  por- 
its  many  caties,  but,  with  its  material  hap.  ^^^^^  ?f  \^^  ^WOjH'  ?°^  extract  OUT 
piiust,  al«o  ito  moral  vexaiiqus.  .  .  .  iiuthor  s  sketch  of  Pnnco  Mettemich, 
The  second  caste  of  the  middle  classes  com-  subjoiniug  Mrs  Trollope's  account  of 
prehend  shopkeepers,  and  the  fir»t  order  of  the  same  extraordinary  man,  rather  as 
artisans.  These  are  in  a  most  happy  physi.  an  inteiisitive  and  enlivener,  than  as  a 
cal  condition.  In  fact,  the  labouring  classes  corrective.  We  give  tha  preliminary 
in  Austria,  as  I  will  hereafter  show  yuu,  remarks  to  prove  our  author*8  political 
when  saying  something  of  the  agricultural  bias. 

classes,   are  the  most  comfortably  wtuated         «.  i  ^\iff^^^.  f^om  him  (Mettemich)  in  my 

working  popuUtion  that  1  know.      .     .       .  ij^aa  of  governing  nations,  and  conaider 

We  never  encounter  beggary.  '  the  only  sound  political  principles  to  be 

Our  author  thus  winds  up  his  ac.  ^^*°^*^  ^^  ^*^>*  liberty,  grounded  on  a  con- 
count  of  the  Austrian  Government :  stitulional  government,  honestiy  and  fcsr- 

Icssly  representing  the  woal  (sic)  of  the 

**  1  entered  the  Austrian  dominions  with  people  at   large,   with   the   franchise  of 

certainly  no  favourable  idea  of  the  adminis-  electing  those  who  make  the  laws,  plaeed 

tration  of  the  public  offices,  or  of  the  details  upon  the  broadest  footing  that  the  safety 

of  justice ;  and,  after  careful  and  extensive  of  the  state  will  admit ;  belieWng,  at  the 

examination,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  al-  same  time,  tliat  if  the  people  be  only  pro- 

though  there  is  much  that  I  would  change  perly  and  virtuously  instructed,  a  mere 

for  the  benefit  of  all,  I  could  also  prove,  by  money  ({ualification  is  rather  dangerooi 

well  authenticated,  and  not  to  be  disputed,  than  safe,  as  such  eligibility  may  be  pur- 

statittical  facts,  that  society  at  large,   and  chased  by  the  unprincipled,  licentious  rich, 

families  and  individuals,  have  suffered  more  to  qualify  the  ignorant  and  vicious  pocnr, 

affliction  and  pain  from  confining  the  unfor-  in  order  to  make  them  subservient  for  bad 

tunate  in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Ireland  purposes  * 

in  one  year,  by  the  mere  practice  of  our  ♦  •  •  • 
courts  of  law,  by  the  rascality  of  attorneys,  "  '  Among  us  in  Austria,'  said  Prince 
and  by  imprisonment  for  debt,  than  all  that  Mettemich,  '  our  policy  is  to  extend  all 
have  been  victimized  for  political  opinions,  possible  material  happiness  to  the  whole 
or  by  the  adminbtration  of  justice,  from  the  population — to  leave  them  notliing  to  de- 
year  1780,  when  Joseph  II.  began  to  reign,  sire  in  that  way — to  administer  the  laws 
until  his  nephew  Francis  died  in  1831.'*  patriarchally— to  prevent  their  tranquillity 

iir     Ai.«  I    xi    X  .1 J  «.       .  from  being  disturbed— and   to   maintain 

We  think  that  this  may  suffice  to  ^lie   naUonal  happiness  as  it  at  present 

satisfy  our  readers  that,  even  m  the  exists.     Is  it  not  delightful  to  see  thorn 

opimon  of  a  very  Uberal  and  confes-  people  looWng  so  contented,*  continued 

sedly  unfavourably  prejudiced  obser-  he,  turning  round  to  the  next  whidow,  and 

ver,  Austria,  though,  happily  for  her-  pointing  to  the  groups  walking  on  the  ter- 

self,  far  in  arrear  of  the  spirit  of  the  race  of  tbo  volks  garden  (public  garden), 

age,  is  advancing,  if  slowly,  steadily,  immediately  before  his  palace,  <  so  mndi 


*  A  Swedish  author,  whom  we  met  with  some  years  ago,  we  think  it  waa  Grublie, 
happily  illuatnted  this  by  likeidng  the  BiiUaYv  CoiA\i\M!do\i  to  Uve  ^owth  of  an  aubnal, 
(be  new  cojotineotal  experiments  to  m«cih«n\<:fti  m^\mx«i. 
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iss^sion  of  what  makes  them  com-  of  this  repeatedly  calumniated  man^ 

— 8o  well  fed — 8o  wi*ll  clad — so  and  we  now  turn  to  our  Tory's  notices 

md   8o    religiously  observant  of  respecting  him,  first  observing',  how- 

If  they  aro  injured  in  their  per-  ever,  th^t  a  minister  who  thus  uses 

in  their  property,  they  have  im-  despotism  must  be  considered,  as  the 

and  unexpenalve  redress  before  Russian  Autocrat  Alexander  termed 

onals ;  and  in  that  respect  neither  himself,  in  conversation  with  Madame 

my  nobleman  in  the  land  has  the  j^  ^^^i^  ^  accuUnt  heureux.      Mrs 

advantage  over  a  peasant.     Nor  TroUope   was    invited   tO    dine   with 

every  small  bnmch  of  the  provin-  p^^/^^  priocess  Mettemich  at  the 

dmstraUons,  as  in  France,  centra-  English  ambassador's 

the  capital.     The  people  have  ^ng"«n  amoassaaor  s. 

inicipal  privileges,  and  they  exer-         *<  At  some  word  or  signal  given,   Sir 

n  without  our  interference.     We  Frederic  Lamb  left  the  room,  and  retum- 

Q  fact,  interfere,  except  complaints  ed  with  a  very  lovely  woman  on  hia  arm, 

le  to  us  against  the  injustice  of  followed  by  a  gentleman  whom  the  least 

office.'  observant  eye  that  ever  served  '  to  guard 

e  above  were,  as  nearly  as  pos-  its  master 'gainst  a  post' could  not  mistake 

is  words ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  for  an  ordinary  mortal.     .     .     .     Prince 

w   a  face   in   which    satisfaction  Mettemich's  whole  person,  countenance, 

to  dwell  more  evidently  than  in  and  demeanour  are  indicative  of  high  sta- 

Prince  Mettemich  while  he  spoke,  tion,    commanding    intellect,    and    very 

He  is  a  remarkably  handsome  finished  elegance.     He  led  me  to  dinner, 

Uby  looking  man.     He  walks  and  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  convena- 

nrect.     His  countenance  is  open,  tion  while  it  lasted.    .     .     .     While  talk- 

nal,  and  agreeable,   without  any  ing  of  some  of  the  strange  blunders  that 

y,  and  without  any  fascination  in  had  occasionally  been  made  by  politicians, 

oer,  further  than  being  courteously  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  and 

ad  frank,  in  a  plain  unostentatious  translate  the  words  (for  he  conversed  with 

id  way,  to  all  who  approach  him.  me  in  French),  '  I  believe  that  the  science 

Bses  like  a  well-conditioned,  unaf-  of  government  might  be  reduced  to  prin- 

English   gentleman.     He   talks   a  ciples  as  certain  as  those  of  chemistry,  if 

itX,  but,  I  think,  seldom  so  as  not  men,   instead  of  theorising,  would  only 

est.    He  believes  that  he  has  not  a  take  the  trouble  patiently  to  observe  the 

1  enemy  in  the  world uniform  results  of  similar  combinations  of 

ws,  and  has  always  done  so,  openly     circumstances.'     His  highness  also,  while 

the  world,  that  he  considers  the  at  table,  told  me  an  anecdote  that  I  may 

»  form  of  government  the  best—  repeat  without  scruple,  as  he  concluded  it 

'  people  ought  to  have  no  political  by  saying,  '  Je  voua  fMS  cadeau  de  cela.' 
.  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  an         *<  At  the  time  Ali  Pasha,  the  celebrat- 
)  government  should  exercise  its     ed  rebel,  ventured  to  raise  his  banner 
paternally,  considering  its  subjects     against  his  master  the  Sultan,  Prince  Met- 

ren  (qr.  its  ?),  who  should  be  che-  temich  received   a  letter  from  him,  in 
vith  affection,  but  who  must  obey     which,  after  some  polite  acknowledgments 
disputing   the   authority   of  the     of  his  high  esteem  and  admiration,  he 
.     .  proceeded  to  the  business  that  led  him  to 

m  fiamily  of  Prince  Mettemich  is  write,  which  was  to  request  that  the 
have  risen  to  distinction  during  the  prince  would  immediately  despatch  to  him 
'  Henry  the  Holy  (a  new  form  of  a  '  corutiiution  maker^*  as  he  was  desirous 
lenry),  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Em-  of  ruling  the  country  he  was  about  to 
They  possessed  the  country  from  conquer,  '  after  the  most  approved 
selle  to  Hundsruck.  Lothar  was,  European  model ;'  but  as  we  happened, 
i99  to  1623,  Archbishop  and  Elec-     continued  the  Prince,  *  to  be  on  the  most 

Treves.     The  first  prince  of  the     amicable  footing  with  the  Sultan,  whom  it 

Francis  George  Mettemich,  was  was  his  purpose  to  dethrone,  I  was  obliged 
t  Coblentz  in  1746,  and  his  son,  to  decline  the  patronage  he  so  obligingly 
lent  prince,  was  bom  in  the  same     offered  me.' 

the  15th  of  May,  1773.  He  stu-  *<  The  Prince  is  of  middle  height,  rather 
fter  a  careful  preparatory  educa-     thin  than  otherwise,  with  handsome  and 

the  University  of  Strasburg.  .  .  .  regular  features ;  his  hair  quite  grey,  and 
jlomatist.  Prince  Mettemich  always  the  prevailing  expression  of  his  eoun« 
U'  a  frank  declared  manner  is  the  tenanco  that  of  mild  benevolence  ;  but  in 
mourable  add  the  most  successful."  bis  light  blue  eyes  there  is  a  character  of 
uch  for  the  Liberalist's  opinions    deep  and  e»xne%l  >^Q.\M[^vlvi^»ft^  ^^aX  >^ 

XJJZr.   NO,  CCLXX,  ^  ^ 
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exceedingly  remarkable.  Hie  person  and 
manners  are  eminently  dignified  and  grace- 
ful ;  and  there^  moreover  such  an  air  of 
calm  philosophical  tranquillity  in  his  aspect, 
that  had  I  been  told  out  of  an  hundred 
gentlemen  chosen  at  hazard,  to  select  the 
one  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  held 
a  steady  and  unvacillating  course,  while 
all  beyond  the  circle  of  his  influence  had 
blundered,  trembled,  and  tottered,  I  am 

very  sure  I  should  have  made  no  mistake. 

■  •  •  • 

'*  About  a  week  before  this  dinner 
IMurty,  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  lady  who 
was  among  the  first  that  called  upon  me 
after  my  arrival  here.  It  was  an  evening 
party,  and  two  rooms  were  full  of  com- 
pany. *  *  *  The  conversation  fell  with* 
out  a  shadow  of  reserve  upon  the  Mini- 
ster; and  so  perfectly  free  and  unre- 
strained was  the  discussion,  that  I  could 
not  resist  uttering  a  remark  upon  it,  ol>> 
serving  that  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
political  subjects  canvassed  in  a  manner 
so  perfectly  unreserved,  in  the  salons  of 
Vienna. 

"  *  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  it  is  more  common  to  meet  with 
free  discussion,'  observed  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  very  freely  blaming  what  ho  call- 
ed a  want  of  literary  patronage  in  the 
Government  of  Austria.  *  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  there  it  less  in- 
terference with  private  opinion.  Though 
there  are  several  points  of  Prince  Met- 
tcrnich's  policy  that  I  think  I  should  not 
adopt  if  I  were  premier,  there  is  no  point 
of  his  conduct  that  does  not  command  my 
highest  esteem.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if, 
instead  of  temperate  discussion,  he  could 
overhear  the  moat  offensive  personal  ob- 
servations against  himself ;  if  indeed  any 
Austrian  could  be  found  to  utter  them,  he 
would  neither  testify  nor  feel  the  slightest 
emotion  of  displeasure.  But  were  he  to 
)eam  that  any  act  or  word  which  could 
endanger  the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of 
the  country  were  either  committed  or 
uttered,  he  would  not  rest  till  it  was 
checked  and  rendered  harmless  by  some 
means  or  other.  •  •  •  After  twenty-five 
years  of  power  greater  than  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  Minister  in  any  country, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  to  be 
found  who  can  say  that  Prince  Mettemich 
has  ever  injured  him.' 

**  The  conversation  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich  is  calculated  to  leave  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
enjoyed  it,  than  every  thing  else  they  may 


leave  behind  on  quitting  the  scene  io 
which  he  moves.  *  *  •  The  effect  be  pro- 
duces in  society  is  felt  by  all  who  enter  it 
with  him ;  he  never  opens  his  lips  without 
exciting  a  degree  of  attention,  and  a 
vividness  of  expectation  in  every  one 
around  him,  that,  if  once  witnessed,  would 
sufficiently  mark  the  sort  of  estimation  in 
which  his  conversational  powers  are  held, 
even  were  the  observer  denied  the  adTSS- 
tage  of  listening  and  judging  for  himself. 
*  *  *  '  You  should  have  stayed  later  lait 
night.  Hk  talked  a  good  deal  after  yoa 
went ;  he  often  talks  most  towards  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  evening ;  you  most  le* 
member  this,*  has  been  said  to  me  repeat- 
edly by  various  persons,  far  differing  fron 
each  other  ;  but  all  agreeing  in  the  belief 
that  the  kindest  thing  they  could  do  for  a 
stranger  was  to  give  her  a  hint  as  to  the 
times  and  seasons  most  propitious  for 
hearing  Prince  Mettemich  talk.  " 

The  pruises  of  the  Minister  may  be 
appropriately  followed  by  our  Liber- 
alist's  character  of  the  late  Emperofi 
and  some  of  the  Tory  lady*s  anecdotes 
of  the  passionate  love  borne  him  by 
his  subjects.     The  former  says^ — 

**  Francis  II.  of  Aiutria  *  shuddered  at 
the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  would  sooaer 
have  admitted  the  devil  into  his  society 
than  Voltaire.  He  restored  a  few  of  the 
monasteries  suppressed  by  Joseph  Il.f  and 
paid  great  deference,  but  gave  little  power 
to  the  priests.  He  went  at  regular  boon 
to  hear  nu^,  confessed,  &c.  «  *  •  Fraoeii 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  women,  yet 
faithful  to  the  marriage-bed.  He  loved 
his  obedient  people,  and  delighted  to  see 
them.  He  gave  all  classes  a  free  audience 
twice  a  week ;  he  attended  to  their  peti- 
tions without  distinction  of  persons ;  and 
he  was  fond,  to  the  extreme  of  vanity,  and 
perhaps  it  was  his  only  vanity,  of  belierinK 
himself  implicitly  considered  by  them  ss 
their  father,  and  in  believing  them,  es- 
pecially the  Austrions,  as  children  who 
enjoyed  his  most  parental  affection."  [We 
do  not  quite  make  out  this  construction  of 
this  last  part,  'and  indeed  are  not  seldom 
posed  by  our  author's  syntax,  but  the 
meaning  is  clear  and  satisiiActory.J  "  Cer- 
tainly no  monarch  was  ever  more  loved 
than  he  was  by  his  German  subjects,  who 
daily  repeat  anecdotes  of  the  goodness  of 
Vateb  FaANZ.f 

*  *  During  the  cholera,  the  Emperor  wksa 
walking,  accompanied  by  an  aid-de-osBp, 
near  Lebonbrunn,  met  a  bier  carryiag  a 
body  to  the  cemetery,  but  not  followed  hf 


*  He  WM  Francis  II.  of  ihe  Ko\y  Komaxi'E.mvVt«,  Yt«si^\a  L  of  Austria. 

f  The  genaine  Auitrian  form,  lie  \)«Am^«,  i«c^Mix«i^  ^  tAadiX,  %aN  KTva.^i.axsu 
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.  The  Emperor  uked,  <  Why  the 
iru  abandoned?'  '  It  it  probably 
ome  poor,  friendlesi  per»oo,'  replied 
•de-camp.  '  Well  then,*  laid  the 
r,  '  it  ii  our  duty  to  accompany  it  to 
'e.'  So  saying,  the  Emperor  took 
at,  placed  hit  arm  within  that  of  his 
amp,  and  both,  uncovered,  followed 
in  to  the  cemetery,  where  Franda 
threw  the  first  spadeful  of  dust  OTer 
r.  *  This,'  say  the  Viennese,  with 
lod  Others  which  they  tell  of  hiro, 
low  Rensible  our  good  Vatcr  JCaiter 
ras  of  human  equality.' 
a  French  considered  Fiancis  comme 
e  de  Roi  faineant f  and  the  English 

0  to  iorae  extent  have  taken  this 
allic  trust ;  but  I  have  said  that  the 
peror  was  not  an  idle  prince.     No, 

was  laborious,  active,  and  vigilant, 
erstood  not  only  all  the  languages, 
he  dialects  of  his  empire.  He  rose 
nd  often  worked    twelve  hours  a- 

1  wc  now  to  Mrs  TroUope  for 
df  the  grateful  affection  this  ex- 
filial  despot  awoke  in  the  hearts 
subiects.  The  first  time  she 
IS  this  feeling,  is  on  occasion  of 

the  royal  tombs  on  All  Souls 
r,  as  she  is  pleased  to  call  it  in 
,  la  fete  dea  marts, 

•  great  point  of  general  interest  is 
t  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  con- 
die  Capucins,  for  there  lie  interred 
rial  family  of  Austria.  The  raulta 
is  day  open  to  the  public;  and  we  have 
wnsiderable  time  within  their  gloomy 

both  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
I  at  this  receptacle  of  the  royal  dead, 
that  of  watching  the  use  made  of  this 
irivilege  by  the  people.  . 
ird  of  pilgrims  who  came,  upon  this 
gaze  upon  the  coffin  that  contains 
1,  the  late  Emperor  Francis   I.  of 

was  too  numerous  to  permit  any 
arate  examination  of  them. 
re  I  simply  and  fully  to  describe  to 

strong  emotion  manifested  by  the 
•till  passing  on,  but  still  renewed, 
ength  they  had  won  their  way  across 
rial  sepulchre  to  the  grating  which 
n  a  sight  of  the  Emperor  Francis' 
u  would  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
ny  tale.  ...  Of  all  the  spec- 
lare  ever  witnessed,  it  was  the  most 
The  old  and  the  young,  the  rich 
poor,  preiaed  on  together  to  the 
^eir  common  father  ;  neither  sex. 


age,  nor  eondition  were  obMrred  in  this  on- 
paralleled  rn^Ut  of  general  emotion ;  and  I 
believe  troly*  that  of  all  the  multitude  who 
thronged  that  dismal  vault,  we  alone  profited 
by  the  light  of  the  torches  which  made  its 
gloom  Tisible,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  on 
as  mere  spectators  of  the  aeene.  We  watch- 
ed tears  stealing  down  many  a  manly  dieek 
from  eyet  that  aeemed  little  used  to  weepii^, 
and  listened  to  aoba  that  spoke  of  hwMrta 
bursting  with  sorrow  and  remembered  love, 
beside  the  tomb  of  one  who  had  already  lain 
there  above  two  years— and  thai  one  an 
Emperor  I  Between  him  and  the  people 
that  thus  freahly  weep  for  him,  there  must 
have  been  a  tie  more  dooely  drawn  than  «e, 
in  our  <land  of  freedom,  eta  easily  under- 
stand.    •     .     • 

'*  We  hare  paaaed  thla  evening  at  a  party, 
where  I  mentioned  to  soTeral  persona  how 
greatly  the  strong  emotion  we  had  witnessed 
in  the  royal  catacombs  surprised  me.  The 
answer  was  the  same  from  all.  *  Had  you 
known  the  Emperor  it  would  have  caused 
you  no  astonishment.'  *  Would  it  surprise 
you,'  said  a  lady  of  the  party,  '  to  aee  chil- 
dren weeping  upon  the  grave  of  thMr  father  ? 
Our  Emperor  was  more  than  a  lather  to 


us. 


I »» 


This  alone  reatt  upon  the  writer's 
personal  knowledge  and  obserTation ; 
but  the  following  gnecdotes^  liaving 
been  related  to  her  by  Princeit  Met- 
ternich,  may  assuredly  be  allowed  the 
sanction  of  good  authority. 

"  After  a  severe  illness,  by  which  his  life 
was  so  nearly  threatened  as  to  throw  the 
whole  empire  into  the  most  acute  alarm,  he 
was  permitted  by  his  physicians  to  take  an 
airing  in  a  close  carriage.  The  joyful  tidings 
of  an  event  that  proved  his  convalesoenoe 
spread  through  the  city,  and  an  immense 
multitude  crowded  every  access  to  the 
Bourg  *  up  to  the  very  door  at  which  hit 
equipage  was  stationed.  The  Emperor  en- 
tered it,  and  drove  elowly  through  the  dense 
throng,  watching  with  deep  emotion  the 
happy  countenances  of  his  people,  and  the 
hands  and  eyee  uplifted*  that  called  down 
blessings  oo  his  head.  At  length  his  wish 
to  make  his  wonted  salutations  in  return  over- 
came the  eaution  which  had  been  enjoined  ; 
and  he  let  down  the  glass,  putting  forward 
his  head  to  greet  them. 

*<  The  feeling,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  move- 
ment which  this  produced,  wu  as  little 
as  possible  like  what  a  etranger  might  have 
expected.  Instead  of  welcoming  the  con- 
descending kindness  with  vivats  and  hurrahs. 


trg  is  the  German  for  castle,  and  the  author  of  iiuatna  oad  ik%  AuitoSiKM  ^^&i» 

M  pMl9C9  th9  Hof-bury,  f,  e,  palafic-caaUei  ox  «ovxt-«M^«t 
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the  country  through  which  she  passed 
to  Austria  is  so  much  better  known 
than  that  empire,  that  we  at  once  turn 
over  her  journey,  although  we  cannot 
help  applying  to  her  account  of  the 
manifold  miseries  of  her  tedious  voyage 
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iHere  rots  througliout  the  crowd  a  i»hrill  de* 
prccating  cry  of  *  No,  no,  uo  !— Oh  he  will 
catch  cold— he  will  catch  cold  T — and  those 
nearest  the  window,  without  waiting  for  the 
imperial  conaent,  aeiied  on  the  frame  of  the 
window,  drew  it  up,  nor  relaxed  their  hold 
till  it  waa  secured  from  within down  the  Danube  to  Vienna  in  a  sort 


Wednesday  morning  in  every  week  was  set 
apart  bj  the  late  Emperor  for  the  free  recep- 
tion of  all  orders  of  the  people  who  wished 
to  see  and  apeak  to  him  face  to  face.  No 
interest,  no  ticket,  no  introduction  of  any 
sort  was  required  to  obtain  admittance  to  th« 
room  in  which  he  sat,  and  to  which  the 
motley  throng  mounted  by  the  great  stairs, 
without  the  impediment  of  any  ceremony 
whatever,  except  that  each  as  he  passed  up 
received  a  card  with  a  number  on  it,  in  order 
that,  if  they  wished  to  address  the  Emperor 
on  any  aubject  important  to  themselves,  they 
might  claim  to  be  heard  in  order. 

"  After  such  as  had  petitions,  or  re- 
quests of  any  kind  to  offer,  had  been  list- 
ened to,  the  Emperor  used  to  walk  in 
among  those  who  had  not  addressed  him, 
^yingf  '  Well,  my  children,  what  is  there 
I  can  do  for  you  ?'  and  never  did  one  of 
these  patriarchal  audiences  end  without 
his  being  told  by  numbers  of  those  who 
formed  it,  *  We  are  not  come  to  ask  for 
any  thing — only  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  you.' " 

Leave  we  now  the  beneficient  ad- 
ministrator of  a  degree  of  power  which 
every  British  spirit  feels,  and  British 
understanding  knows,  ought  never  to 
be  intrusted  to  fallible  hands,  and  pro- 
ceed to  select  from  Mrs  TroUope's 
pages  matter  of  amusement  and  inte- 
rest, affording  instruction  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind.  Yet  ere  we  do  so,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  in  fairness  to  those  whose 
awkwardnesses  of  style  and  grammati- 
cal solecisms  we  have  already  noticed, 
to  point  out  the  incorrectnesses  occur- 
ring in  our  last  extract — to  wit,  the 
repetition  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
signification  differing,  of  the  phrase  "  in 
order,"  and  the  forc^  put  upon  the 
word  "  audience,**  to  make  it  serve 
two  purposes.  But  to  carp  at  such  or 
other  inaccuracies,  and  we  have  passed 
by  some,  when  we  are  generally  plea- 
sed, is  an  ungrateful  task,  especially 
when  the  writer  censured  is  a  woman, 
and  gladly  do  we  escape  from  it. 

Brilliant  as  are  Mrs  TroUopc's  pow- 
ers of  description,  they  need  no  illus- 
tration from  her  present  volumes ;  and 


of  market-boat,  the  exclamation  of  Mo- 
liere's  old  pere  noble,  '<  Mais  que  diable 
allait  il  fairedans  cettegalere?**  There 
surely  were  upon  the  banks  carriages 
to  be  had,  in  which  to  travel  in  a  more 
Christianlike  way. 

Her  picture  of  Vienna  society,  in  all 
its  various  grades,  would  require,  to  do 
it  any  sort  of  justice,  more  space  than 
we  can  afford,  and  for  that  we  must, 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  her  vo- 
lumes, which  we  feel  assured  will  be 
almost  universally  perused.  This  stib- 
ject  we  quit,  confessing  our  suspicion 
that,  except  when  conversing  witli  or 
listening  to  Prince  Metternich,  the 
brilliant,  first-rate,  exclusive  society, 
into  which  both  our  authors  seem  to 
have  been,  somewhat  anomalously,  ad- 
mitted, was  tant  soil  peu  dull.  A 
sketch  of  the  appearance  which,  with 
its  variegated  population,  the  city  pre- 
sents, is  more  capable  of  being  extract* 
ed,  and  we  give  it. 

'*  If  you  pass  before  one  of  the  hand* 
somest  mansions  in  the  city,  and  ask  to 
whom  it  bolougs, — '  To  Sina,  tho  Greek 
merchant,'  virill  be  the  answer.  If  yoa 
pass  a  large  coffeehouse  whose  appear* 
ance  proclaims  it  the  resort  of  wealtht 
and  whose  vapours  fill  the  air,  as  it  wilts 
by,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  the  mw^ 
(ate)  of  good  coffee,  enter  it,  and  yon 
will  find  yourself  surrounded  with  turbani 
and  caftans,  with  hookahs  and  mcer- 
schaums,  while  its  richly  clad  customers, 
instead  of  looking  as  if  they  were  melan- 
choly wanderers  in  a  foreign  land,  will 
show  by  thoir  portly  presence  that  they 
consider  themselves  as  welcome,  and  as 
much  at  home  there,  aa  if  they  had  nemr 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  or  barbarously  bat- 
tered tho  spire  of  St  Stephen's.  A  black- 
eyed,  clean-limbed  Bohemian*  is  here  aa 
honoured  servant  of  the  empire,  evea 
when  most  lowly  born ;  and  often  a  weal- 
thy manufacturer  from  among  them  vi^ 
the  fair  in  a  costume  that  might  make  th« 
fortune  of  a  melodrama.  Hungariaoit 
Sclavonians,  Croats,  all  aasemble  hera 
with  the  exclusive  trading  privilege!  of 
Austrian  subjects,  and  in  dresses,  at  tUa 


'  We  trust  Mrs  TroUope  does  not  coik{<>\u\d  tjhd  French  Boh€mieH,-^-..angUeif  gimft 
>nt2i  the  real  Bohemian. 
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articularly  (tho  November  fair),  it  renders  them  very  restive  under  any 
^bly  whimsical  ard  picturesque.  correction  not  so  sanctioned.     The  lower 

for  the  children  of  Israel,  to  de-      orders  are  not  accustomed  to  be  ill-treat- 

you  well  and  learnedly  their  po-      ed,  and  they  do  not  bear  it  patiently, 
re,  would  be  no  easy  task.    They  "  This  blow  was  more  than  the  boy,  ia 

led  in  sable  and  fine  linen,  and  bis  character  of  sole  protector,  could  bear  ; 
ptuously  every  day.  Thus  much  he  took  his  sister  from  her  service,  and, 
rtainly  take  upon  me  to  assert ;      having  placed  her  in  another,  contrived  im- 

far  they  are,   or  ever  will  be,      mediately  to  make  acquaintance  with  her 
ind    affectionately    amalgamated      successor  in  the  place  she  had  left, 
other  members  of  this  Christian  **  It  seems  that  for  several  weeks  past  it 

lolic  empire,  is  a  question  that  I  has  been  his  custom  to  wait  for  this  girl  at 
imdertake  to  answer."  the  fountain  whence  she  drew  water,  and 

lave  given  our  Liberal  author's  observing  two  or  three  dsys  ago  that  several 
ly  to  the  fairness  of  the  ad  mi-     water-carriers,  who  were  waiting,  would  have 

n  of  justice  in   Austria.     To  *®  ^«  ^^•"^  *"''°«  before  hers  arrived,  he 

may  add,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ^wtened  to  the  apartments  of  her  mistress, 

riters  had  changed  sides  (Mrs  "°§f  **  *^«  ^°<*'»  ^^'^^^  *"  opened  as  he 

?'s  statement),  that  the  courts  '^P^cted  by  the  old  lady  herself;  and,  having 

B  close  their  doors  to  the  pub-  ?^'""  the  unhappy  woman  back  into  her 

ng  all  their  legal  proceedings,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^"w  forth  a  knife  which  hsd 

the  records  of  those  proceed-  1^°^'  "  *l'  Tuil'S  ^^""^T  'l'^^  ""  Sf 

to   insnection    bv  anv  "®"®™»  *°"  itabbed  her  to  the  heart.     He 

^     1    .   .     jP      ,       J  ^       ^  then  quietly  retired  without  having  disturbed 
3roperly  introduced  and  recom-  J  ^^J^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  J^^  ^^^^^ 

How  far  these  conditions  do  ghe  survived  the  blow  just  long  enough  to 

t  act  as  a  hmitation  upon  the  ^^ji  ^er  wrvant,  when  she  retw-ned,  whose 

;nt  publicity,  we   find  no  ex-  h^j  ^^d  g;^^„  ^^     Immediate  search  was 

1  ;  but  we  do  find  an  instance  nisde  for  the  young  assassin,  and  he  was  soon 

,  with  Its  antecedents  and  con-  found  at  work  at  his  usual  place,  a  carpenter's 

*s,  so  characteristic  and  so  sin-  workshop.     The  moment  the  officers  of  jus- 

lat  with  it  we  shall  conclude  tice  appeared  he  laid  down  his  tools,  and 

%Cts  :  prepared  to  follow  them,  saying,  '  I  know 

ooking  from  ray  windows  a  few  *1^**  yo«  "•  come  for  me,  and  I  uq  quito 

ago,  I  was  startled  by  seeing  a  '«a<ly  ^  go  *»*!»  yo"*'  " 
IS  crowd  assembled  in  the  Place,        E^ery  Austrian  knows,  as  we  are 

extensive  area   of  the  Hohen  ^^^^^  t^at,  by  the  Austrian  code,  no 

pras    filed  by  a  closely-packed  proof  of  guilt  can  80  far  supersede  the 

uman  beings  who  had  collected  Necessity  of  the  criminal's  own  confes- 
*B  in  front  of  the  large  buildug       .  /  *•       u«  ^  -o  x 

verendofit.whichisappropria.  «on  as  to  sanction  his  execution.    But 

arious  uses  connected  with  the  ?^  ^^^^^  »«^«^^*  °«*  ^^^^y  5  ^®  ^^^^ 

00^  fessed  at  once,  and  was  sentenced  to 

•        •        •        •  death. 

maid  soon  appeared  with  the  in-         **  His  exposition  to  the  public  gaze  lasted 

I  that  a  murderer  was  to  be  ex-  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  he  stood 

)on  a  stage  in  the  front  of  the  upon  an  elevated  platform,  which  placed  him 

e  Police.  *  *  *     The  culprit  is  conspicuously  before  .the  eyes  of  the  whole 

man  of  twenty-two,  an  orphan,  multitude;  and  whilst  he  stood  there,  bis 

relative  or  connexion  whatever  sentence  was  read  aloud  from  the  advanced 

only  sister,  two  years  younger  balcony  of  the  Maison  de  Police.     He  was 

self.     A  few  months  ago,   this  then  taken  down,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  as 

lo  was  in  service,  complained  to  quietly  as  it  had  assembled, 
her  mistress  was  very  unkind  to         "  The  following  morning,  however,  at  an 

moreover,  had  given  her  a  blow,  early  hour,  a  crowd  began  again  to  gather  oa 

m  no  very  long  study  of  the  Aiu-  the  same  spot.     •     •     «     This  multitude, 

pie  to  understand,  that  such  an  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  wished  it, 

I  this  might  make  a  deeper  im-  were  admitted  one  or  two  at  a  time  into  the 

than  much  which,  in  other  coun-  interior  of  the  Maison  de  Police,  in  order  to 

;ht  be  considered  as  a  deeper  visit  the  wretched  young  man,  whose  penance 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  sturdy  or  whose  privilege  it  was— for  I  cannot  find 

ence  about  them.    This  does  not  out  which  it  is  considered  to  be — to  sit  and 

resistance   or  resentment  under  receive  the  risito  of  as  many  oC  huk  i^&v«« 

nt  inflicted  according  to  law,  but  citiiens  ti  f^bm«  lo  %«&«  u'^qj^Vvk^^ 
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"  Mr  H— -  joined  himself  to  a  partj  pouible  for  m  crim«  of  which  thej  wwt  m4 

who  wore  entering,  and  was  led  bj  them  into  guilt j." 
a  tmall  room,  which  had  rery  little  the  ap- 

pearance  of  a  prison ;  b«t  at  the  extremity  A  day  or  two  after  the  reprieve,  or 

of  it  sat  th«  criminal  with  his  confessor  beside  ftt  least  after  the  date  of  the  letter  an- 

him,  and  before  them  a  Uble,  whereon  was  nouncing  it,t  Mrs  Trollope  Tlflited  the 

placed  a  cmeifix  between  two  lighted  candli^  prison  in  the  Leopoldstad,  one  of  the 

The  priest  had  a  book  before  him,  from  which  suburbs,   escorted    bj    the    gOTemor} 

he  read  some  sentences  in  a  low  Toice,  while  Count   Baetb,  if  such  be  indeed  hil 

the  prisoner,  whme  limbs  were  perfectly  freo,  uncouth    though    noble   name.      She 

emoked  a  long  pipe,  which  a  man,  who  ap-  fonnd  order  and  cleanliness  perfect, 

peered  to  be  one  of  bin  jailera,  replenished  fo^j    good    though  meagre,  and  the 

for  him  when  it  was  exhausted.  whole  managed,  as  we  gather  from 

"MrH said  that  the  countenance  of  y^^^  description,   much   according  to 

the  unhappy  young  man  has  nothing  feroaoua  ^^^   ^f   ^j^^    American    experimentll 

i.i  it,  bat  that  the  expression  is  stultified,  and  g^hcmes,  we  forget  whether  Aubun 

almost  brntal  in  Jf  heaTy  dulne«i.        He  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j  ^^ 

.eemed  to  take  htt  •  heed  of  the  scene  before  ^^^.^^  ^^^  similarity.      But  we  60  & 
him,  excepting  that  as  ererr  new  comer  threw  r      ^i.      *      ^  •  a  ^      • 

a  piece  of  money  to  him,  on  a  napkin  spread  J^^^V^^l  Af*  a"""  7**™  *>^  ^V^ 

behind  the  crucifix  on  purpose  to  receiVe  it,  disciphne  to  the  American,  that  silencc 

he  slightly  bent  his  head  to  each.     The  ^"J*«*  working  in  company  is  here 

money  thus  collected  u  entirely  at  the  dia-  enforced  openly,  and  not  as  there  by 

posal  of  the  prisoner.     If  he  be  a  pious  Ca-  espionane.       Our     trayeller    further 

t'lolic,  he  will  dispose  of  it  in  masses  to  bo  found  chains  of  various  kinds  unused, 

performed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  but  he  and,  in  answer  to  her  enquiries,  the 

is  permitted,  if  such  be  his  wish,  to  expend  Count,  Upon  one  occasion,  said — 
it  in  eating  and  drinking  whateTer  he  may         ..y^  .  ,      , 

cho...  to  ^mm.D<l,  duri»  th.  lut  d.^  ud  .^     '». ""  *"'»•."':  •^'  f"*"?"  *»  «*»'• 

night  of  hi.  .ibt.DM,  or  h.  m.r  be.to«  it  ^'  pmoner.  .t  night  by  f„tenu.K  round  . 

on  .ny  rarriTioR  M«>d.  *!«  "^  "*  »'*'"'"  »  t""  ""TJ";    .^ 

"  Hi.  .XMmtion  i.  ibud  fcr  lb*  d.7  .(tw  ""«!  '   •»"  »,^«  ,'"•  ^^T*"'"  ^"T*"^?  "?. 

4^  ^ '  continuance  of  the  practice,  averrimr  that  it 

to*morrow.  ,,         ,  t        ^      l         ,^        j 

was  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  custody 

"  In  the' course  of  'ywterday,  romoum  °V^~"  unfortunate  people  was  comjigned,  to 

began  to  circulate  of  the  Emperor's  intention  **^*  Tu  ^^V  ^^^'^.'^-P^-g/^^^W  ^  f^ 

to  change  the  punishment  of  death  to  that  of  '^''T    V^'  watchfulness  of  thejr  gnardi, 

imprisonment,  and  to-day  the  rumour,  are  "**   °?^  ^l   *^"    »°*^"'"*  °^  •"^*"°»  *" 

fully  confirmed.      .      .      .     The  fact  that  "»««•«'▼«■• 

the  dreadful  outrage  wat  committed  to  avenge  The  hospital  wards,  however  well 

the  wrongs  of  an  orphan  sister,  and  the  cir-  arranged  and  conducted,  the  lady  vi. 

cumstance  of  these  two  young  creatures  being  rfter  was  naturally  inclined  merely  to 

left  alone  in  the  world,  save  for  each  other,  glance  at ;  but  one  of  them  her  «- 

has  («c)  certainly  softened  all  hearts  towards  cerone  thus  urged  her  to  enter  :— 
him.  ° 

**  As  for  the  kind  and  mercy-bring  Em-  **  *  H  faut  entrer  ici,*  said  he ;  and  as 

peror  hioiaelfy  he  would  have  been  likely  we  walked  up  the  room,  he  told  me  tbst 

enough  to  haw  made  a  reason,  if  he  could  the  young  man  who  had  recently  been  oea* 

have  fbvnd  none,  that  might  have  excused  damned  to  death  for  murder,  and  reprieredi 


him  from  putting  his  hand  to  the  death-  waa  lodged  there.     This  wretched  boy 

warrant  of  a  fellow -ereaturv.     The  Emperor  tained  hearing  the  judgment    which  eon* 

Ferdinand  has  never  yet  psrfiormed  this  pain*  den^ned  him  to  death  with  so  mneh  calnnesa, 

ful  duty.     ...     A  man  attempted,  some  that  many  thought  it  testified  the  indiffer> 

time  ago,  to  shoot  him  at  Baden.     Not  only  tnce  of  a  nature  equally  hardened  to  criMe 

did  the  Emperor  immediately  declare  that  the  and  its  consequences.     He  could  not,  how* 

aRBissin'a  life  should  not  be  forfeited,  but  ever,   receive  the  words  which  aonoiUKcd 

when  the  man  was  placed  in  confinement,  the  change  from  death  to  life  with  eqtsi 

the  kind  -hearted  monarch  eommanded  that  firmnees.     I  think  I  before  told  you  that  he 

aid  should  be  afforded  to  his  wife  and  children,  fainted  on  learning  that  hu  life  waa  spared } 

in  order  that  thty  might  auffer  as  little  as  and  I  now  found  that,  for  many  daya  after- 


'  Tlijf  scene  is  one  of  the  many  VWmUa.Unnii  of  Iheaa  vnlnmea  from  Mr  Herwm*8  peneB* 
f  Tb9  praetice  of  writing  lettera  fot  ih«  iptMA^  t^^^^  ^  ^«  ^Ksi^,i2i^v^VMte%5i«  itMlf,  t»d 
both  t&eie  bookM  of  travels  are  in  ttuih  p%«^  \«u«t«. 
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wanU,  h«  contiiiued  in  •  Teiy  weak  and  who  even  dreamt  of  emerging  from 

doubtful  tUte/'  the  slough,  not  of  Despond,  but  of 

Evidently  more  days    had   inter-  H""*^^"^  ignorance.    This,  then,  is  the 

yened  between  his  reprieve  and  this  "^^"^JP^.  ^^.f'^}^^«  ^^^^  the  cause  of 

visit  to  his  prison  thin  between  the  this  disgimilanty,  or,  to  speak  cor- 

datesofthe  two  letters.  l^^y*  *>f  th«  erroneous  ideas   that 

have  now  been    rectified-^ a    cause 

"  lutead,  therefore,  of  his  being  tent  off  which  we  conceive  to  be  twofold, 
iamtdjatelj  to  SpiDbcrg,  according  to  the         In  the  first  place,  France  is,  both 

letter  of  kli  lentence,  he  was  placed  in  the  naturally  and  politically,  inimical  to 

hoipital  of  the  Leopold«t«dt  prison.      For  Austria ;  and  the  French  assert  their 

i«veral    days    he    remained    incapable    of  opinions,  true  or  false,   with  an  un- 

takii^  nourithment,  and  looked,  they  told  doubtmg  confidence,  that  induces  the 

ma,  like  rnpenon  jlowly  recovering  from  «  ^^    ^^    Europe,    England    included, 

deeperate  fever.     For  the  last  day  or  two,  implicitly  to   receive  as  certain  what 

however,  the  vigour  of  h..  age  ha.  been  j,  ^  positively  enunciated.     Nay,  we 

tnumph,ng;h,.  appetite  and  strength  have  ourselves,  aware  as  we  are  of  this 
rotumed,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  it  it  intend-  ./_       j       •  •  i_  .• 

«d  to  remove  him  to  the  place  of  hi.  ulti.  V^V^^^^^,    despising,     reprobating, 

mate  destination.     ..:.-.  ^^  guardmg   against,   are  but  too 

"  When  at  last  we  reached  the  spot  often,  it  seems,  home  unconsciously 
where  stood  the  young  ruffian  who  had  ^^^^  ^y  the  current.  Thus,  we  con- 
proved  that  he  could  both  love  and  hate  ^eive,  has  an  unfavourable  impression 
with  such  terrible  violence,  I  saw  before  me  of  Austria  been  originally  taken  upon 
a  being  who,  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  room,  "  Gallic  trust" 
was  perhaps  the  last  my  sagacity  would  l^he  second  cause  of  error  is  more 
have  pointed  out  as  a  murderer.  His  recondite,  and  therefore  more  par- 
flaxen  hair,  his  youthful  aspect,  and  the  donablc,  although,  when  adverted  to, 
paleness  which  still  remained  from  his  re-  it  appears  self-evident.  The  impar- 
eent  illness,  all  contributed  to  give  him  an  tial  travellers  who  have  misrepresent- 
air  of  genUeness,  or  perhap%  I  should  ra-  e<!f  Austria  visited  not  the  hereditary 
ther  say  of  tameness,  that  at  the  first  glanee  states,  but  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
quite  set  my  science  at  fault.  kingdom.     Now,  not  only  may  and 

•*  Nevertheless,  I  was  startled,  more  must  forms  of  administration  conge- 
than  did  credit  to  my  wisdom,  when  be  nial  to  the  tranquil,  corporeally  en- 
darted  forward  to  meet  us,  extending  that  joying,  and  mentally  contemplative 
rutbleaa  right  band,  which  had  so  recently  German  be  repugnant  to  the  impe- 
be«n  drenched  in  a  helples.  woman*,  blood,  ^uous  and  aspiring  SOUS  of  the  South, 
Hi.  porpoMi  was  to  take  the  hand  of  Count  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^he  Austrian  Govern- 
Baeth,  m  order  to  kisa  it,  according  to  the  ^^„^  ^^^^  ^  skilfully  adapted  to  Ite- 

T^Zl      I  *^TT '         K      '^T  Han  nature,  the  Italian  provinces  are 

draw  back,  putting,  if  1  remember  rightly,  .        •   •     i     :..* _i    -T.^-    ^r    *u 

hi.  hand  beLd  Wm,  yet  without  expressing  ^^*  .«"«n°^/   integral   parts    of    the 

cithar  diq>lMa.re  or  surprise."         ^         ^  V^V^^j   but   conquered  or  acquired 

'^  dependencies;     They  must    feel   in- 

Oor  readers,  we  apprehend,  by  this  dignantly  humiliated  at  being  ruled 

time  folly  participate  in  the  amaze-  by  a  foreigner,  an  ultra-montane  bar- 

ment  we  experienced  upon  the  first  barian,  as  Italian  pride  still  considers 

perception  of  the  extraordinary  dissi-  a  German  ;  and  we  even  doubt  whe- 

milanty  dbplayed  by  the  pictures  of  ther  all  Bonaparte's  talent  and  splen- 

Aostria  and  her  Government  present-  dour  could  have  rendered  annexation 

ed  to  us,  as  well  by  the  philosophic  to  France  palatable  had  he  not  himself 

Liberal  as  by  the  Tory  lady,  from  all  been  of  Italian  birth,  race,  and  name, 

the  notions  we  had  for  years  been  im-  In  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 

bibing  of  a  people  sunk  in  and  stupi-  there  must  then  be  discontent,  often 

fiad  by  sensual  and  vicious  indulgen-  action,   as  often  repressed  by  coer- 

ees— of  a  blindly   bigoted  Govern-  cion ;   nor  can  any  generous  spirit 

ment  sedulously  promoting  the  sen-  ayoid  sympathizing,  in  soma  measore, 

foality,  if  not  tlie  vice,  in  oider  to  pre*  with  that  discontent, 
▼ent  a  glimmering  of  light  from  pe-        We  ourselves,  Consenraliye  as  we 

netrating  the  palpable  obscure  of  the  are,  and  believing,  as  we  now  do, 

•abject  mind,  and  inhumanly  as  In-  that  the  Austrian  Government  is  grip 

esorably   puiushUig  any   iudividoal  doidiy  raising  her  \«Q^v&^3Di»NB^iS^ 
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"  every  inch"  a  Queen,  or  a  Queen 
en  tuteile,  they  were  equally  armed  at 
all  points  for  the  preservation  of  place 
and  power.  The  fate  of  tools  that 
might  have  been  nseful,  but  did  not 
happen  to  be  wanted,  was  a  matter  not 
to  trouble  the  repose  of  a  Whiff  states- 
man, and  so  Sir  John  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Wales,  and  Caradoc  to  the 
Faubourg  St  Honore,  some  people 
knew,  but  nobody  cared  for  why.  Such 
was  Whig  morality  in  the  case  of  the 
future  Queen  of  the  British  empire. 
Happily  contagion  was  prevented ; 
the  atmosphere  was  impregnate  with 
malaria  perilous  for  the  fresh  and 
pure  mind — for  the  blushing  flower 
just  timidly  unfolding  its  blossom  to 
the  breeze — ^but  the  death  of  the  King 
at  that  moment  was  more  than  the 
inheritance  of  a  throne  for  a  Queen, 
for  by  it  she  escaped  from  a  species 
of  control  and  of  direct  associations 
which  might  not  have  promoted  that 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  could  hard- 
ly have  improved  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  mind  and  manners 
which,  in  a  female  Sovereign,  will 
now  more  than  ever  be  looked  for, 
and  the  absence  of  which  would  now 
less  than  ever  be  tolerated. 

THE  FACTE  DE  FAM1LLE  AND  THE 
ELECTIONS. 

On  the  morning  of  June  20,  18d7» 
departed  this  life  William  the  Fourth, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
The  Monarch,  however,  never  dies — 
long  live  the  Queen  1  The  Princess 
Alexandrina  Victoria  was  proclaimed, 
and  made  her  appearance  at  the  vene- 
rable front  of  St  James*s,  like  Niobe^ 
all  tears.  The  people,  respecting  her 
grief,  and  the  melancholy  event  pre- 


[April, 


ceding  her  accession,  hailed  her  with 
respectful,  unequivocal,  but  subdued 
acclamations  ;  in  their  welcome  of  the 
"  rising  sun,**  they  forgot  not  him 
"  whose  race  was  run** — all  ezceptbg 
Daniel   0*Connell  and  the  gang  of 
kindred  satellites  dependent  on  his 
patronage    and    his    kitchen    larder. 
Mighty  was  the  roar  of  the  buriy  de- 
magogue, on  the  hearing  of  which  the 
many  tongues  of  that  honest  English 
assemblage    went    mute.      The   un- 
earthly shout  of  the   Milesian  incen- 
diary sounded  like  the  traitorous  death- 
knell  of  the  young  royalty  ;  so  it  was 
felt ;  a  mournful  silence  succeeded,  for 
all  feared  communion  of  voice  asof  sen- 
timent with  the  ash-livered  hypocrite. 
Ministers  and  Privy  Councillors,  P^en 
and  Prelates,  Members  of  Parliament 
and  of  Common  Councils,  flocked  the 
days  following  to  do  homage  and  to 
take  the  oaths.     All  were  charmed, 
and  yet  all  impressed  with  the  lofty 
carriage  and  the  dignified  bearing  of 
one  who,  so  green  in  years  was  yet 
so  ripe  in  judgment.  Fealty  was  sworn 
to  Queen  Alexandrina,  and  so  was  the 
formula  drawn  out  and  signed.     The 
Whigs  blundered  as  usual»  even  in 
such  a  trifle ;  for  it  had  been  intimated 
from  a  quarter  influential,  although 
not  from  royalty  itself,  that  **  Victo- 
ria'* should  be  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  the  new  Queen.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent,  veuve  Princess  of  Leiningen, 
n^  Cobourg,  felt  an  ambition,  laudal^le 
no  doubt,  to  plant  her  own  name  and 
so  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Cobourg 
race  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
—for  this  the  baptismal  order  was 
arbitrarily  reversed.      Alexander  of 
Russia^    the  patron  saint  of  the  Co- 
bourgs,*  was  dead,  so  Alexandrina  of 


*  The  Qaeen  was  named  Alexandrina,  in  compliment  to  Alexander,  then  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  since  demised.  The  elder  sister  of  the  Dachess  of  Kent  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander's  brother,  Constantine,  the  capricious  tyrant  of  Poland,  from  whom, 
after  much  ill  usage,  she  was  separated  in  1820.  That  ill  usage,  of  which  we  could 
relate  instances  atrociously  marvellous,  almost  incredible,  and  yet  true,  drove  her  to 
form  an  intrigue  with  a  young  Russian  ofRcer.  It  was  discovered ;  the  justice,  no 
less  than  the  clemency  of  Alexander,  protected  her  from  the  vengeance  of  Constantine. 
8he  was  separated  from  him,  and  with  a  decent  allowance  from  the  Emperor,  baa  aince, 
with  the  officer  she  had  a  KaUan  with,  lived  in  Switierland.  The  manner  in  which 
German  Princesses  are  bargained  for,  and  carted  about  mohm  eeremonie  for  wives  to 
foreign  Princes,  is  really  un  peu  trap  fort.  Nothing  more  so  can  happen  in  Circasiia, 
which  has  furnished  breeders  for  the  Turkish  harem  for  time  immemorial,  as  Germany 
has  done  for  Europe.  Some  time  between  1790  and  1800  three  Princesses  of  the 
House  of  Cobourg  were  packed  off  to  St  Petersburg,  to  show  for  choice  of  the  Grand 
Vuke  Coflstaotioe ;  a  friend  of  ours  met  the  convoy  en  route.  The  unfortunate  one  ht 
selected  hu  been  spoken  of;  the  oiheta wei« t«^:atTi«^* 
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idf  named  in  honour  of  him, 
ay  to  Victoria  the  tutelary  deity 
(when  living)  subservient  Co- 
.  Both  names  are  alike  foreign 
iharmonious  to  British  ears,  * 
g^h  of  the  two,  Alezandrina  per- 
he  most  euphonious.  Let  us 
and  we  have  reason  to  hope, 
e  Queen  will  nationalize  that  of 
a,  and  make  it  the  theme  of  song 
itory  equally  with  that  of  Eliza- 

iro  in  the  favour  of  the  young 
Ign,  and  hoping  to  escape  into 
rity  under  the  shadow  of  an 

but  unpledged  name,  the 
I  dismbsed  the  fears  under 
they  had  been  vacillating  dur- 
B  late  reign.  They  were  deci- 
r  once ;  they  dissolved  the  old 
lied  the  new  Parliament.  The 
ite  for  candidates  was  sounded 
it  pompous  piece  of  small  in- 
Lord  John  Kussell  himself,  in 
iress  to  the  electors  of  Stroud^ 
he  called  upon  to  rally  around 
nd  the  Ministry,  of  which  he 
I  a  portion,  as  the  chosen  of  "  the 
."  **  Were  ne'er  prophetic 
;  so  full  of  wo"  to  Whiggery. 
he  Queen,*'  echoed  all  the  Whig 
lis,  from  John  O'Groat's  to  the 
i  End;  "the  Queen,"  faintly 
ired  the  Radicals  hypocriticad 
metropolitan  burghs,  of  sancti- 
seds  and  unitarian  Manchester ; 
Queen,"  bellowed  0*Connell 
8  satellites  through  all  the  bog^ 
land,  which  the  Milesians  con- 
as  a  national  blunder,  mean- 
down  with  the  Queen  ;  "  Queen 
Queen,  "  that  is  the  question,*' 
whispered  the  more  really  ho- 
od truly  destructive  Radicals  of 
of  Westminster,  and  of  South- 

The  political  horizon,  how- 
so  murky  before,  began  to 
en ;  streaks  of  delight  began 
ninate  it ;  the  sun  was  peeping 
kd  the  dawn  no  longer  overcast, 
eople  rallied  around  their  true 
ncient  friends  ;  the  Christian 
h  re- asserted  its  might ;  the  pow- 
darkness,  of  Rome,  and  of  So- 

infidelity    were   defeated  —  a 
)  had  come  over  the  land ;  a 


change  was  about  to  come  over  its 
rulers. 

Mean-time    Leopold,  the  King  of 
Belgium  that  is,  anxious  for  the  tdie 
of  the  Cobourgfs,  but  reckless  of  the 
honour  or  interest  of  England,  re- 
solved upon  a  visit  to  his  august  niece. 
There  were  indications  of  stout  British 
feeling"  which  it  was  desirable  to  crush 
in  the  Dud — there  were  signs  of  inde- 
pendence and  carelessness  about  Co- 
bourg,  which  threatened  the  progress 
of  the  further  aggrandisement  of  the 
family.  He  had  concluded,  moreover, 
Sipacte  defamille  with  Louis  Philippe, 
into  which  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  seduced  as  a  consenting,  if 
not  contracting  party.    Great  Britain 
had  been  fleeced  by  kim — had  been 
made  a  puppet  to  his  own  selfish  am- 
bition.    That  was  not  enough.     He 
came,  and  while  here  gloom  reigned 
in  the  royal  palace.     The  saturnine 
humour  of  the  griping  kingling  in- 
fected the  whole  establishment — the 
Queen  herself  became  sad ;  wearied 
out   with    reproaches,  with    remon- 
strances, with    advice    dictated   not 
proffered,  with  solicitations  argued  in 
the  sMe  of  right  and  mastership  not 
of  afraction  and  persuasion,  it  is  said 
the  royal  lady  gave  way — that  she 
was  overborne — that,  inoculated  as  she 
had  been  with  a  sort  of  reverence  for 
the  most  mean  and  the  least  high- 
minded  of  princely  blood,  she  yielded, 
and  was  entrapped    into    promises, 
which,  we  tell  her,  the  great  nation 
she  presides  over,  will  not  tolerate  the 
performance  of.     Great  Britain  can 
enter  with  Leopold  of  Belgium,  with 
Ernest  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha,  with 
Louis   Philippe    of   France  into  no 
pacte  defamille,  for  of  such  she  would 
be  sure  to  defray  all  the  expense  and 
be  made  all  the  dupe.     Great  Britain 
cannot  and  will  not  be  made  the  sub- 
servient handmaid  of  Leopold   and 
France,  in  order  that  Leopold  may 
reign  in  Belgium,  Ferdinand  remain 
in  Portugal,  and  a  son  of  Ernest  of 
Saxe   Cobourg  become  a  prince  of 
England  by  marriage  with  its  queen  I 
We  know  that  such  a  marriage  is 
talked  of  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
calculated  on  as  a  certainty  at  Cobourg 


eorge  IV.  who,  whatever  hia  faulU,  had  a  true  British  spirit  and  sentiments, 
d  both  to  be  anti-British,  and  expressed  himself  in  no  measured  tenn&  %t  ^X>% 
K>ut  giving  the  ro^al  infimt  such  unEngViah  naxnet* 
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with  rag^e  scarcely  dissembled,  the  favourable  to  the  ballot,  to  short  Par- 
thinncd  muster  of  their  own  ranks —  liamcnts,  and  even  to  the  extension  of 
the  recruited  and  fullor  comj)limcnt  the  suffrage — in  moments  of  spieeoi 
of  the  thickset  battalions  of  good  of  opposition,  and  defeat  perhaps— 
men  and  true  opposed  to  them.  The  even  Lord  John  himself  denounced 
Ministry  calculated  the  difl^erence  with  more  fiercely  than  the  fiercest  Tory 
noless  anxiety,  perchance  with  the  less  ofthe  old 'school  could  have  done,  one 
displeasure  that,  failing  to  have  re-  and  all  of  them.  With  bravado  sur- 
inforced  their  own  files,  they  were  not  passing,  the  little  Whig  drew  the 
sorry  to  find  a  place  of  final  refuge  sword  and  fiung  away  the  scabbard, 
from  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  for-  The  man  of  new-born  mettle  knew 
mer  hateful  allies,  among  a  faithful  indeed  that  he  had  the  ConserratiTO 
phalanx,  which,  under  their  impene-  host  to  fall  back  upon.  There  were 
trablo  shields,  could,  in  case  of  need,  rumours,  moreover,  that  he  had  k- 
receive  and  shelter  the  trembling  re-  cret  allies,  that  there  was  treachery  in 
negades  who  had  forsaken  their  mas-  the  Radical  camp,«  for  patriots  are 
ters.  For  the  preservation  of  place,  sometimes  poor  with  the  best  indina- 
they  had  betrayed  their  late  liege  tion  to  become  rich  and  well-doing, 
lord  ;  they  had  imputed  to  him  the  Buller,  they  say,  had  found  ministerial 
blame  of  disobedience  when  the  exac-  patronage  a  convenience,  and  Wakley, 
tions  of  their  Radical  taskmasters  re-  with  some  experience,  may  have  as- 
quired  nothing  less  than  a  participa-  certained  that,  in  the  calculation  of 
tion  of  power,  or  the  surrender  of  that  chances,  a  Treasury  insurance  is  no 
constitution  in  whose  weakness  only  contemptible  speculation.  Among  the 
they  could  hope  to  riot,  but  whose  ab-  "faithless  faithful"  however,  was 
solute  ruin  they  could  not  expect  to  seen  O'Connell,  and  the  Tail  followed 
survive,  any  more  than  the  insidious  as  for  bread  and  in  duty  bound  the 
ivy  could  outlive  the  trunk  of  the  motions  of  the  baleful  meteor.  The 
noble  oak  whose  juices  it  was  silently  die  was  cast — the  Rubicon  was  cross- 
draining  whilst  treacherously  clinging  ed.  Behold  Lord  John,  the  cameleon 
around  and  embracing  it..  They  had  de-  of  many  hues,  a  Conservative  once 
graded  royalty  in  the  last  reign — they  more  ;  and  with  a  high  hand  he  com- 
had  made  it  a  thing  of  shreds  and  menced  the  Herculean  task  of  recon- 
patches — inviting  insult  by  its  abject-  structing  the  constitutional  edifice  of 
ness — by  its  debility  reduced  to  lean  which  he  had  for  years,  with  so  much 
for  support  on  any  reed,  however  rot-  perseverance,  been  sapping  the  founda- 
tcn  —  and  what  more  rotten  than  tions.  He  sought  not,  bowover,  to 
Whiggery  ?    The  work  of  destruction  recompose  it  of  its  former  solid  mite- 

requires  not  the  hand  of  a  master rials — ofthe  granite  equal  to  the  wear 

To  build  up  the  glories  of  Rome  was  of  ages — of  the  cement  which  had 
.the  labour  of  centuries-*-of  the  skill  stood  the  shock  of  the  elements  for 
and  the  genius  of  ages.  To  throw  centuries.  The  plan  of  the  Home- 
down,  to  destroy,  to  deface,  was  the  Secretary  was  far  other ; — his  was  a 
affair  of  a  day  with  a  horde  of  barba*  lath-and-plaster  scheme,  or  rather,  he 
rians  :  sought  to  conceal  the  dilapidated  state 
."  Facills  descensus  avemi ;  ^^  *h®  "o^^®  pillar  with  a  coating  of 


Sod  rcvocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  fiTold,  with  a  double-gilt  varnish.     To 

ad  auras  re-endow  royalty  with  strength  and 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est."  majesty,  nothing  more  was  wanting 

in  his  conception  but  a  civil  list  and 
The  Parliament  met — the  Radicals  a  million  sterling.     So  the  civil  list 
saw  old  friends  with  new  faces.     The  was  brought  forward,  magnificent  in 
agony  of  suspense  was  intolerable —  its  proportions,  and  worthy  of  a  Court 
burning  to  know  the  worst,  they  tempt  when,  in  otherdays,  it  had  "  pillars  of 
their  fate.     The  Minister  is  fiercely  the  state"  infinitely  more  substantial  to 
interrogated  —  the  oracle,  mysterious  repose  upon.     The  maiden  Queen  got 
as  that  of  Delphos,  is,  like  it,  driven  her  lords  and  her  ladies  in  waiting— 
by  the  arm  ot  force  from  the  usual  her  grooms  and  her  ladies  of  the  bed- 
subterfuge    of  mystification.      Yes  I  chamber ;  the  matronly  Queen  Anne 
Lord  John  himself,  who,  at  Stroud,  at  managed  without  either  waiting  lords 
Bristol,  in  his  place  in  the  Commons*  or  bedchamber  grooms,  and,  what  is 
House,  iiad  intimated  opinioBS  not  \ai-  mote,  V\.  ^<()«^  \isa.  v^^^x  that  they 
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impose  not  on  ns,  by  violating  our 
precept,  the  painful  duty  of  rejection ; 
above  all  other  frailties,  beware  of 
imitation — even  of  Us.  Work  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  there  will  be  beauty 
in  the  product — the  spirit  natural  to 
you,  and  people  will  say  "  That  is  a 
poet."  Keep  then  our  words  in  your 
nearts  ye  Cottages  and  ye  Colleges  1 
and  let  each  anthologist  say  to  him- 
self, when  thinking  of  us  and  of  our 
articles, 

**  Dum  parvus  lychnus  modicum  consomat 

olivi, 
'Bate  dat  noctiimis  noxlacubrata  CamoK 


ni«." 

Frequent  hints,  within  these  few 
years,  have  we  given  the  expectant 
public,  of  our  intention  to  take  up  the 
Latin  Anthology ;  but  we  are,  to  our 
shame  bo  it  spoken,  the  most  procras- 
tinating of  mortals.  We  seem  to  have 
set  ourselves  all  our  lives  in  infatuated 
practical  opposition  to  the  moral  les- 
son so  often  set  before  our  eyes  in 
boyhood,  in  round  text  from  Young, 
by  that  accomplished  penman,  Mr 
M' Gavin,  our  old  writing-master^ 

t*  PaOCRASTINATION    IS    THE   THIEF  OF 


TIMS. 


t» 


And,  lo !  we,  the  Editor  of  the  Mag^ 
azine,  have  been  forestalled  and  re- 
grated  by  the  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire'; 
Christopher  North,  by  John  Dunlop ; 
we,  the  author  of  no  book  at  all,  by 
him  the  author  of  the  History  of  Fic- 
tion, of  the  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, and  of  Memoirs  of  Spain,  Et  Ce- 
tera ;  an  illustrious  list,  yet  the  lesson 
will  be  lost  on  us,  for  independently 
of  original  and  acquired  sin,  we  con- 
fess, in  all  humility  that  we  are  too  old 
to  mend.  We  must  even  keep  jogging 
on  our  own  indolent  desultory  way  ; 
and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  Crutch 
we  should  often  sit  down  on  the  first 
mile-stone  out  of  town  (not  on  the 
Barnton  road,  for  its  mile-stones  are 
like  monuments),  and  count  the  coach- 
es. Why,  at  times,  the  Crutch  is  a 
very  velocipede. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  Mr 

Dunlop  were  not  a  reader  of  Maga. 

"  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  strange,'* 

says  he,  in  hb  Preface,  "  that  while 

there  are  so  many  and  such  excellent 

translations  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 

DO  considerable   selection  (at  It^U 

as  far  as  1  am' aware),  ahonld  exif^ 

from  that  class  of  minor  Latin  poexna 


which  fall  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion."     Here   we  pricked   up    our 
ears  and  cocked  up  our  eyes,  never 
doubting  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  compliment  to  our  celebrated  Series, 
in  which  we  were  more  than  assisted 
by  so  many  of  the  first  scholars  in 
Britain.   But  oh  1  the  mortification  to 
our  human  vanity  I     Not  a  word  of 
commendation  on  Christopher  and  his 
Tail,   the   tuft   of  which   instantly 
dropt  and  lay  motionless  on  the  floor, 
like  a  skein  of  worsted.  But  the  wont 
was  to  come.    "  See,**  continned  ht 
with  unexampled  cruelty^  aod  we  keep 
to    his   printing,    ''see    particolir^ 
Bland's   ChlUctwns  from  the  Ontk 
Anthology,  and  Cowper's  Poemst  voL 
iii.,  ed.  1815."  "  No,"  we  writUogly 
excltdmedy  *'  no,  we  will  not  #ei  them ; 
and  with  a  bang  and  a  clank  wo  shot 
our  eyelids  like  doors,  till  the  fire  flew 
from  our  orbs,  and  we  thought  that 
there  was    lightning.     Bland's  Col- 
lections indeed !  Why«  but  for  Us  and 
Ours  they  had  never  been  heard  to 
murmur.     But  soon  a  change  ctmo 
over  the  spirit  of  our  dream^  and  wo 
unveiled  our  luminaries.  It  was  mani* 
fest,  on  a  moment*s  consideration,  that 
the  Sheriff,  who  belongs  to  the  Oki 
School  (so  did  we  in  our  youth),  wm 
referring  to  the  first  edition  of  Blandt 
published  some  twenty  or  thirty  yean 
ago,  and  that  he  did   not  mention 
Merivale,  because   ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  edition  enrich- 
ed by  that  accomplished  scholar,  and 
the    basis    of  our   Immortal  series. 
''Cowper'sPo«ifM,yol.iii.,ed.  18151** 
the  year  in  which  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.     Cowper  was  a 
good  Grecian,  and  a  few  of  his  toi^ 
sions  are  fine  ones;  but  most  of  them 
— and  in  all  there  are  not  many— are 
of  trifling  affairs  hardly  worth  bis 
pains,  and  far  from  being  feUdtonSi 
and  such  formal  mention  of  them  Is 
not  a  little  absurd.    "  Mmolj,  too»** 
ouoth  Mr  Dunlop,  "  of  Ben  Jonsoali 
lighter   poems,  and    not   a    few  of 
Cowley's  and  Prior's  productions,  ar« 
derived  from  this  source."  Thatstoi^ 
makes  us  an  old  man.     But  here  it  is 
incorrectly  told ;  for  all  that  Jonson, 
Cowley  (of  course  Mr  Dunlop  cannot 
allude  to  his  Anacreontics),  and  Prior 
have  '^  derived  from  thissouree"  could 
be — and  we  believe  have  been  print- 
ed in  two  pages,  at  most,  of  this  Ma* 
^«£vnQ.    l^Vo^^  ^^A  ^y«Q  rtnt  to 
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the  meanest,  we  acknowledge, 
lental  states — we  come  to  speak 
e  merits.** 

I  first  of  the  well  written,  bat 
bat  formal  forty-page  Preface, 
is  in  it  a  considerable  parade  of 
on — ^jou  hear  a  floarish  of 
sts,  and  are  pleased  with  the 
)and.  Indeed  the  prelude  is  too 
•OS ;  the  ushering-in  too  ceremo- 
and  the  dinner  to  which  we  sit 
though  jauntily  served  up, 
[j  fulfils  the  promise  of  the 
instruments.  The  materiel  of 
nous  dishes  is  perceiyed  to  be 
but  the  cook  is  soon  tasted  to 
Ude,  for  they  are  all  sadly  defi- 
n  zest.  Salt,  ketchup,  pepper, 
lutard  them  as  we  wiU,  we  defy 
res  to  bring  out  any  character- 
AYOur  or  savour — and  the  dis- 
ited  —  almost  irritated  palate 
mces  them  wersh.  It  ought  not 
so.  For  the  **  Selections  from 
itin  Anthology'*  are  divided  into 
lasses.  The  first  comprising, 
Mr  Dunlop,  **  reliques  of  the 
Latin  poets,  particularly  the 
tie,  9ome  of  which  have  been 
f  printed  in  the  notes  to  the 
y  of  Roman  Literature  ;**  and 
period  of  the  composition  of  the 
t  class  extends  from  the  time  of 
Dtonines  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
Western  Emperor  Honorius — a 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
'*  *  As  this  was  the  close  of  the  last 
ithas  any  pretensions  to  the  name 
steal,  I  have  admitted  no  produc- 
rhich  I  knew  or  believed  to  be 
recent  in  its  date,  except  the 
)y  the  scholastic  poet  Vomanus 
adibus  Hortuli.'* 
Dunlop  should  have  said  not 
?  of  which,**  but  many  of  which 
»  already  printed  in  the  notes  to 
istory  of  Roman  Literature.** 
make  no  very  noticeable  figure 
n  small  print,  and  have  hitherto 
etding  a  life  of  enviable  privacy 
A  the  bottom,  or  in  the  bosom 
I  own  undisturbed  page,  rure 
ts  ;  but  here  they  re-appear  be- 
he  fashionable  world,  some  of 
in  fancy  dresses,  and  claim  its 
fttion  as  the  Beauties  of  the  Sea- 
Thibtt  and  Three  Delmtantei 
Ink  we  have  counted  in  this  pre- 
ent;  the  Sheriff  calls  that  <' some** 
MY  many.  We  may  remark, 
e  by,  that  Dr  Jortin  did  not 
tr&isr  ^^  rei^  of  the  Waatern 
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Emperor  Honorins— nor  did  the  wri' 
ter  of  **  O  Dulcis  Puer  I  O  venusta 
Marce  !*'  Here,  however,  they  are-* 
and  though  the  Doctor  especially  has 
an  ancient  physiognomy,  his  dress, 
which  appears  like  unto  that  of  a 
Bishop,  distinguishes  him  from  the 
less  episcopal  poets,  among  whom  he 
is  made  to  flourish,  of  that  unhappy 
age  when  "  Rome  was  for  the  first 
time  sacked  by  the  barbarians  under 
Alaric,  and  the  seat  of  empire  waa 
transferred  to  Ravenna.** 

During  our  perusal  of  this  pleasing 
Preface  we  frequently  could  not  help 
feeling  that  surely  we  had  seen  thia 
sentence  and  that  sentence,  this  para- 
graph and  that  paragraph,  this  page 
and  that  page,  somewhere  or  other  in 
this  weary  world  before ;  and  sometimea 
we  began  to  suspect  that  we  must  have 
.written  it  ourselves,  probably  in  sleep 
— or  perhaps  in  a  prior  state  of  exist- 
ence— and  we  thought  of  Wordsworth's 
Ode.  But  we  were  doing  Mr  Dunlop 
an  injustice,  and  acquit  Mm  of  plagia- 
rism from  us,  either  during  this  era  of 
our  life,  or  that  of  Euphorbus,  when 
we  too  had  a  golden  thigh.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  "  a  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own*' — except  palming 
it  ofiP  on  the  public  at  a  price  as  some- 
thing new,  when  in  fact  it  is  something 
old — then  we  demur.  But  apart  from 
pecuniary  consideradons,  we  dislike 
all  ^^jukety-pawkerey"  in  literary  af- 
fairs, however  insignificant,  and  desire 
that^  every  thing  be  undisguisedly 
above  board.  Let  the  employment  of 
the  scissors  and  the  batter-brush  be 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  and  our  ap« 
probation  shall  be  duly  meted  out  to 
the  dexterity  of  the  artisan.  Mr  Dun- 
lop is  a  Deacon  of  the  Craft — ^yet  looka 
as  simple  as  an  apprentice.  Thus  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Selections — ^page  1 
— you  will  find  it  thus  written  ;.— 

«  For  this  miperiority  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  Bccoimt:  it  may  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  characteriftics  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  produced.  The  Greek  tongue 
is  distinguished  by  condoeness  and  terse- 
ness ;  and  the  Greeks  themselves  pro- 
bably poesessed  greater  flexibility  and  ten- 
derness of  sentiment  than  the  Romans.  The 
attributes  of  Latin  literature  are  an  autho- 
rity of  expression,  a  circumspection  of 
opinion,  i&d  a  mU^V^j  oVV^<^^nKtiX^tSK«i3Ji^ 
partly  by  tba  gjetikiifda  %aA  \ssJ&s  tjl  ^&>^ 
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laeient,  and  perbaps  in  none  of  the 
1  elegiac  poets.  Fear  and  Hope, 
and  Longing,  Joy  and  Sorrow, 
■  and  Imprecations,  Calm  and  Dea- 
>ne  foUowa  tlie  other,  as  in  time  of 
1  flow,  one  wave  follows  another, 
a  again  is  overtaken  and  swallow- 
mother." 

PROrESSOR  MAN80. 

lien  TibuUos  thinks  of  death,  he 
»  so  absorbed  in  the  thought,  and 
upon  the  picture  so  long,  that  we 
'e  the  idea  of  death  is  one  which 
M  and  overmasters  his  whole  soul. 
It  a  brief  tarrying  by  the  grave,  a 
which  he  casts  upon  it  from  a  dis- 
but  the  contemplator  takes  delight 
risionary  fancies,  and  dwells  upon 
m  with  settled  purpose.  Who  can 
ithout  emotion  that  picture  (Book 
®8'  ^0*  where  the  poet,  in  sick- 
slieves  himself  dying,  where  he  calls 
nto  his  memory  all  the  particulars 
:h  he  thinks  he  has  offended  the 
where  he  retraces  to  them  his 
and  concludes  with  a  prayer  to  his 
—in  the  bath — not  to  forget  him 
f,  but  to  do  their  best  to  make  his 
irith  Pluto  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  ? 
St  heart  does  not  beat  with  com- 
t  when  (Eleg.  ii.  Book.  III.)>  gn^* 
the  loss  of  his  mistress,  and  weary 
he  believes  himself  on  the  funenU 
irhen  he  hears  how  his  Nesra  and 
other,  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
a  a  last  farewell,  when  he  sees  them 
his  bones  together,  sprinkle  them 
ine  and  milk,  wrap  them  in  linen, 
n  them  with  tears  and  incense,  and 
o  a  few  lines  upon  his  grave-stone 
of  his  death  ?'* 


SHERIFF  DDNLOF. 

lien  he  thinks  of  death,  he  thinks 
ifoundly,  and  so  long  contemplates 
ge,  that  the  ideas  it  suggests  must 
tecnpied  a  large  space  in  his  soul, 
ems  literally  to  have  followed  the 
ion  given  him  by  his  friend   Ho- 

em  crede  diem  tibl  dlluxisse  lupremum.* 

68  not  make  a  short  abode  in  the 
or  cast  on  it  a  glance  from  afar, 
en  fancies  himself  fluttering  in  the 
>f  death ;  or  figures  himself  stretched 
funeral  pile.     Necra  and  his  mo- 
wiCh  dishevelled   hair,  call  on  hii 
for  the  last  time.  In  imagination  he 
8  them  gather  his  bones,  sprinkle 
rith  milk  and  wine,  moisten  them 
rankincense,  and  engrave,  in  a  few 
he  causes  of  his  death  on  his  tomb- 
Again,  when  in  sickness,  he  re- 
hia  friends  not  to  forget  him  amid 
fmmire§,  but  toaidhim  in  ipi)8arim 


Plato  with  offerings  and  sterifleet.  He 
recalls  to  remembrance  every  thing  in 
which  he  may  have  offended  the  gods--, 
implores  their  forgiveness,  and  pours  forth 
the  most  earnest  and  affecting  supplications 
that  they  should  spare  his  tender  years. 
Even  to  the  most  joyous  thoughts  of  Tl* 
bullus,  some  mournful  or  plaintive  senti- 
ment is  generally  united,  and  his  most  gay 
and  smiling  flgures  wear  chaplets  of  cypress 
on  their  brows.  While  deeming  himself  ' 
happy  in  comparison  with  the  great  Mes- 
sala,  because  he  will  pass  his  life  unknown 
in  the  arms  of  Delia,  he  thus  conelndes 
his  address  to  this  beloved  mistress : — 

'  Te  tpertem,  fuprems  mihi  quum  vsosrit  bofa 
Te  tenesm  moiiens  defidnita  msno.*  ** 

Mr  Danlop  is  unquestionably  tifree 
translator. 

Let  us  now  hear  bim  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  translation. 

**  Sinee  it  is  allowed  to  be  an  incon- 
trovertible position  in  the  principles  of 
translation,  that  the  style  and  manner  of 
writing  should  be  as  nearly  an  possible  of 
the  same  character  with  the  original,  I 
have  generally,  so  far  as  practicable,  ac- 
commodated the  English  versification  to 
the  Latin — translating  the  hexameters  in- 
to what  is  called  the  heroic  measure,  and 
the  elegiac  distichs  into  the  English  ele- 
giac quatrain  or  stanza  ;  while  those  lines 
of  fewer  feet  naturally  fall  into  octosyl- 
labic lines.  All  are  in  rhyme  ;  not  that  I 
prefer  this  species  of  versification,  on 
general  principles  ;  but  because  it  is  better 
adapted  to  short  and  light  compositions, 
such  as  the  Anthology :  and  though  1  do 
not  think  that  blank  verse  requires  (as 
some  suppose)  obsolete  idioms,  inversions 
and  swelling  epithets  to  distinguish  it  as 
poetry,  yet  it  demands  far  greater  power 
and  skill  in  the  mechanical  construction  of 
verse  ;  and  I  know  well  that  in  my  hands 
at  least,  it  is  only  crippled  prose.  And 
besides  I  am  sure,  that  even  the  greatest 
poets  and  most  correct  or  successful  trans- 
lators, in  surmounting  the  difficulties  of 
rhyme,  must  have  felt  that  new  excel- 
lencies arose  from  the  effort,  and  have 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  of  Voltaire, 

'  I>e  la  eontralate  rfgoureust 
Ou  I'esprit  te  srat  leuerr^e, 
II  recoit  de  nouve^tu  force 
Qui  relcTe  au  plus  haul  degr^* 

"  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  the  rule 
of  perfect  accuracy  in  the  rhymes — a  law 
through  which  no  translator  is  entitled  to 
break  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  more  than  six  couplets  in 
which  those  rhymes  called  imperfect  or 
allowable  have  beeiti  aATB&XX^^.  \k.\ASk 
been  JvaO^r  oYM«n^t  ^  V^naX.  ^.^w^^^Kt^  Vi 
t«nAf)lD«*  OMraOA  iMikSb  «^«n  ^^x«»^  ^ 
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a  narrow  circle  indeed ;  but  on  own  choice.  Her  offipring,  you  know, 

Qgs  of  Maga  some  of  its  leaves  were  exposed  to  death  by  drowning, 

f  lightly  to  the  uttermost  ends  and  the  words  may  dimly  intimate 

earth.  their  rescue  from  the  flood ;  or  they 

have  summoned  our  Spirits,  and  may  have  reference  to  the  story  of 

laye  flocked  around  us  at  the  Ilia  haTing  been  wedded  to  the  Tiber, 

Neaves,  and  Hay^  and  Aytoun  as  in  Oyid,^ 

>een  the  flrst  to  lay  their  offer-  •«  Annuenmt  Nympb»  Ttberinidet  omnei, 

t  our  feet ;  and  away  they  have  Qiueqtie  colunt  Thalaraos  Ilia  diya  tuos." 

jd  again,  but  to  return,  like  so  _  ^  ,.        ,     ,      . 

Arkls,   leaving    Prospero    as  B»^*  ^«  °^y  ^  9°^y  showing  our  ig- 

as  Punch.  norance,  of  which  we  can  never  have 

us  begin*  with  the  Annals  of  ^7  ^^^  *?,  ^  ashamed,  as  we  do 

innius,  and  with  Dia's  Dream.  ®^  bert— seldom  indeed  with  much 

I  vestal  virgin,  had,  you  may  ro«»«-to  acquire  a  bbrary  of  useful 

heard,  been  seduced  by  Mars,  f°d  amimng  knowledge  on  most  ral^ 

ecame  the  mother,  by  him,  of  i^^  ^<if '  *^®  »°°- .  ^e jiever  had 

lus  and  Remus.     We  shall  sup-  '^^^  *  5"^*°^  "  Iha  a-it  is  not  in 

aer  now  «  Marte  gravis,"  and  "»*««»  ^,«^*  ^«  »^«?W  haf^had-.nor, 

he  stirring  of  life  within  her  "weetest!  ever  had  Tou--ai6ugh  yon 

has  caused  her  dream  about  her  »*y  ^^«  ^^^"^^  « V^  C^i^'^®^  5  ^«i 

and  the  God.  J^^   '^^    ^®    doubtless   have   had 

.     ^     .        ,.*  ^^  ,,^    _..,  strange  wild  dreams  on  our  night, 

to  cim^tremahs  anus  attidU  ariibm  ^^  f^^^  j^  p^^^  ^^^^  is  dnSm- 

"**"  like,  when    genius    converses    with 

^rely  distarbed  sleeper  awakes  images  of  distraction  and  overburthen- 

it  18  thus  she  tells  her  visions  to  ed   grief.     Past,  present,  and  future 

Iter.     Let  us  flrst  observe  that  combining  to  shadow  forth  something 

ther*s  words  heard  in  her  dream  more    awful    than  waking   life   can 

tscure  as  prophecy,  and  admit  of  know,  yet  belonging  to  waking  life, 

18  interpretations,  from  which  as  at  once  the  dreamer  knows,  soon 

ranslator  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  as  is  broken  the  spell  of  sleep. 

ILLS  SOMNIUK. 

'*  Talia  eommemorat  UemmaiiB,  exterriU  sofluio  ; 
'  Eurydica  prognata,  pater  qnain  notter  smavit, 
ViTent  vita  meam  corpus  nunc  deserit  onuie : 
Ntm  me  visus  bomo  polcer  per  amcvna  lalicto 
Bt  ripM  raptare,  locosque  novoB :  ito  sola 
Pott  ilia,  germana  soror,  errare  videbar ; 
Tardaque  vetiigare,  et  quaerere  te  neqne  posse 
Corde  capessere  :  semita  nulla  pedem  stabilibat 
Exin  compellare  pater  me  voce  videtur 
Heis  verbii — '*  O  Gnata,  tibi  sunt  antegerend« 
iErumnc  ;  post,  ex  fluvio  Fortuna  resiitet." 
Hec  pater  ecfatus,  Germana,  repent^  recesslt : 
Nee  sese  dedit  in  conspectum  corde  cupitus ; 
Qoanquam  multa  manus  ad  ccsli  coemla  Templa 
Tendebam  lacnimans,  et  bland&  voce  vocabam. 
Via  Rgro  torn  corde  meo  me  somnus  reliquit.' 


» >» 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 

**  *  Sorydice,  my  rister,'  thus  she  spoke, 
When  roused  from  Bleep  the,  weeping,  lileoee  broke, 
'  Thou  whom  our  father  loved  !  of  life  bereft. 
Though  yet  alive,  all  sense  this  frame  hath  left. 
A  Form  endowed  with  more  than  mortal  grace. 
Mysterious  led  me,  and  with  hurried  pace, 
JAid  ever  varying  scenes,  as  sweet  as  new, 
0*er  banks  and  meads  where  pliant  osiers  grew. 
Then,  left  to  wander  slowly  ud  aUnie, 

!■  vain  Itowg^  tb$§  aapiiiiii^MiillkfMiinu 


■H 
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**  "Nog  mi  aamm  poioo,  neo  mi  pretium  dederitu ; 
Nee  caiqponaiiteB  beUam,  sed  belligerantes ; 
Ferro,  non  aoro,  vitam  cemsmiis  utriqae, 
Vome  Telit,  an  me  regnare  Hera ;  qiddye  ferat  son 
Tirtate  ezperiamur  et  hoc  gimol  accipe  dictum : 
Quoram  yirtatal  belli  Fortima  pepercit, 
Hormndem  me  Ubertatei  parcere  certom  est : 
Dono  dndtei  doque  volentibiui  cmn  magneis  DU.** 

JOHN  DUKtOF. 

**  Nor  price  I  isdu  nor  ifaaU  je  ransom  jield  s 
Let  us  up/L  teada,  but  oombal  in  tlio  field : 
Steel,  and  not  gold,  our  being  must  maintain, 
And  prove  which  nation  Foctone  wills  to  reign. 
Whom  chance  of  war,  despite  of  valour,  spared, 
I  grani  them  frta dom,  and  without  reward. 
Conduct  them  than,  by  aU  tka  mighty  gods  1 
Conduct  them  freely  to  thdlr  own  abodes.** 


[AM 


Why  change  "aurum"  into  **price?'* 
Gold  is  the  word — coin  or  bullion. 
ti  Let  us  not  trade"  does  not  give  the 
peculiar  sentiment  of  Pjrrhns  — 
<<  cauponantes  beHutn.**  U  is  Tory 
difficult  to  give  it  in  English^  but  it 
must  be  given — or  the  translator  fiuk 
in  his  office.  '^  Our  hexag  must 
maintain'*  Ib  very  feeble^  and  the  he- 
roic WB  in  <<  cemamiur*   sacrifload. 


How  eould  man  of  woman  bom  leave 
out  <*  hoc  semd  accipe  dictum  l" 
That  nohle  Dictum  is  all  in  all.  How 
could  Mr  Dunlop  aToid  seeing  that 
the  power  of  the  subsequent  expan- 
sion of  the  Dictnm  nudiuy  lies  in  the 
apposition  of  <<Tirtatei  and  libertatei,'* 
«•  Fortnna  pepercit,"  and  **  me  par- 
cere  ?**  From  his  Tendoii  it  escapes. 
It  is  not  the  Potato. 


WILLUII  HAT. 

Your  gold  I  aaiL  not»  paj  no  gifls  to  me. 
No  chafPerers  in  war»  but  warriors  we  I 
Let  steel,  not  gold,  determine— *who  shall  die ; 
And  Fortune — who  shall  reign^— or  you,  or  I ; 
Let  valour  combaL  but  let  Aer  decide. 
This^  too,  I  say — ^by  this  1  will  abide — 
Those  men  whose  valoiir  spared  hath  chance  of  war, 
I  spare  their  iSreedora— free  henceforth  they  are; 
Freely  receive  them— i-freely  are  they  given- 
Take  back  your  captivef  In  the  name  of  Heaven ! 

GEOaOB  MOIR. 

Your  gold  I  seek  not ;  take  your  ransoms  home ; 
Warriors^  not  traffickers  in  war,  we  come ; 
Not  gold,  but  steel»  our  strife  should  arbitrate, 
And  valour  prove  which  is  the  choice  of  fate. 
And  hear  me  now  prodaim  this  firm  decree— 
<  The  brave  whose  lives  the  battle  spared,  witli  ma 
Shan  never  mourn  the  loss  of  liberty.' 
Unransom*d  then  your  comrades  hence  remove,    * 
And  may  the  mighty  gods  the  boon  approve. 

CHAELXa  NSAVSS. 

I  ask  not  gold ;  your  proffered  price  retain  t 

War  let  us  wage,  not  trade  in  war  for  gain ; 

Let  steel,  not  gold,  now  arbitrate  the  strife. 

That  must  decide  between  us  death  or  life. 

What  soverdgn  fortune  dooms,  let  vidour  try. 

Which  is  for  empire  to^ued^^OKx  ot  I? 

And  hear  these  words :— 5  "W^ioaft  ««»w»^««t'%^«»* 

Haa  apared,  theii  fewdoia  ^\m51\>^  «^wAVi^»ft* 


i 
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Unbougbt  I  give  them — ^home  your  comrades  lead— 
And  may  the  mighty  gods  approve  the  deed.* 

2. 

I  seek  not  gold :  with  me  no  price^ou  need : 
Let  ns  not  trade  in  war ;  but  war  mdeed. 
With  steelj  not  gold,  the  vital  strife  debate. 
And  try  by  valour's  test  the  will  of  fate  t 
If  you  the  goddess  gives  or  me  to  swav. 
Or  what  she  dooms :  and  hear  me  whue  I  say : 
Whose  valour  war  hath  ipare^f  a  sure  decree 
Tells  them  their  freedom  shall  be  spared  by  me: 
Lead  hence  your  comrades ;  freely  they  may  go. 
And  the  Great  Gods  confirm  what  I  b^tow  I 

To  another  tune,  trumpet-tongued  too  is  ^'  ihe  Combat  of  the  Tribune 
with  the  Istrians."  Ennius  has  imitated  Homer^Virgil  Ennius— and  Ajaz^  Cceci- 
lius  and  Tumus  are  worth  looking  at.  Were  there  ever  such  men?  Ay,  and 
there  are  now  in  tens  of  thousands ;  for  after  all  the  human  Is  a  noble  race* 

"  Undiqne  coiiTeiiiunt,  v^liit  imber,  tela  Tribune  : 
Configtmt  panxuuB,  tinnit  bastilibui  umbo, 
JEx9Xm  somtant  galeae ;  sed  pec  pote  quisquam, 
Undiqne  nitendo,  corpua  disoerpere  ferro. 
Semper  abundanteis  hastas  frangitque,  cpiatitque ; 
Totum  sudor  habet  corpus,  moltumque  laborat : 
Nee  respirandi  lit  copia  prapete  ferro. 
Istrei  tela  manu  jacientes  sollidtabant. 
Occumbunt  moltei  leto,  ferroque  lapique, 
Aut  intra  mceros,  aut  extra  praecipe  caeu.** 

"  From  every  side  the  javelint>  as  a  tfiower. 
Their  iron  tempeit  on  the  Tribune  pour ; 
Struck  by  the  spears  his  helm  and  thifild  resound : 
Though  pierced  his  shield,  no  shaft  inflicts  a  wound. 
Their  miuile  darts  the  embattled  Istrians  throw, 
But  all  are  buried  in  Tain  against  tbeir  foe  : 
He  pants,  and  sweats,  and  labours  o*er  the.  Held, 
The  flying  diafts  no  pause  fbr  breathing  yield ; 
Smote  by  the  sword,  or  sling,  the  assailants  fidl 
Within,  or  headlong  thrust  beyond  the  wall.** 

The  javelins  pour  ^'  as  a  shower  a  tall  fellow  over  the  battlements, 
their  iron  tempest*'  {velut  imberl)  la  Would  Mr  Dunlop^  were  he  an  histo« 
sad  tautology,  showing  the  translator  rical  painter^  represent  in  his ''  Grand 
knows  not  how  to  deal  with  a  simple  Picture  of  the  Combat  of  the  Tribune 
strong  image  put  into  his  hands,  with  the  Istrians/ 'the said  Tribune 'Ma- 
"  Semper  abundanteis  haatas  frangit"  bouring  o'er  a  field*'  of  some  five  bun- 
he  omits-^oiuninff  that  the  matter  of  dred  or  a  thousand  acreSf  now  making 
most  moment  is  of  no  moment  at  all—  play  in  a  rally*  and  now  fighting*  like 
the  Tribune's  shivering  tiie  spears.  Richmond  UieBlack»  in  a  row  with  ever 
He  iransplaces  (to  use  a  word  of  hia  so  mai^  Johnny  Raws*  on  the  retreat  ? 
own)  the  line  **  Istrei*"  &c.  for  no  Nor  is  '^  headlong  thrust  beyond  the 
reason  under  the  sun*  and  leaves  out  tvaU'^  what  a  descriptive  poet  wouM 
of  it  the  best  word  in  it—''  and  eke  naturally  say*  in  telhng  the  worid  that 
the  kittlest***  *'  soUidtabant."  **  Zom  he  had  aeen  a  gentleman  fling  a  num* 
bours  o'etr  the  field  r  What  can  he  hereof  raffii  over  the  bridge.  ''  Thruti 
mean  by  that?  There  is  no  field,  b^ond the  bridge'' iroxilSihtoidA. 
'  Tis  a  handrto-hand  fight  on  the  walla  Compare  the  above  huddle  and  hnb- 
of  a  town.  The  Tribune  never  stin  bob  of  words  with  Hay'a  I 
an  inch  from  his  stance  but  to  fiing 
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WILLIAM    HAY. 
COMBAT  OF  THE  TRIBUNE  WITH  THE  ISTRIAN8. 

Forth  on  the  Tribune^  like  a  shower^  the  gathermg  javelins  spring, 
His  buckler  nierce — or  on  its  boss  liie  quivering  lances  ring — 
Or  rattle  on  his  brazen  helm : — ^but  vain  the  utmost  might 
Of  foes  that  press  on  every  side, — none  can  that  Tribune  smite. 
And  many  a  spear  he  shivers  tiien,  and  many  a  blow  bestows. 
With  many  a  jet  of  reeldng  sweat  his  labouring  body  flows.  ^ 
No  breathing  time  the  Tribune  has :  no  pause— rthe  winged  iron. 
The  Istrian  darts,  in  ceaseless  showers,  provoke  lum,  and  environ  : 
And  lance  and  sling  destruction  bring  on  many  heroes  stout — 
Who  tumble  headlong  from  the  wall,  within  it,  or  without. 

From  the  Annals — of  which  perhaps  it  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  aged 

more  another  day — ^let  us  go  to  the  Queen    by   Ennius.      But    Scaliger, 

Tragedies  of  Ennius — and  Srst  to  the  though  a  g^reat  scholar,  was  often  ab- 

Lament  of  Andromache.     Scaliger,  surd,  and  we  must  overhaul  his  por- 

on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  trait. 
Wail  of  Hecuba  in  Euripides,  believed 

ANDROMACHE. 

««  Qiddpetam 


Prmidii  aat  exsequar  ?  quo  nunc  aut  exilio  aut  fuga  freta  aim  ? 

Arce  et  urbe  orba  sum ;  qu5  accidam  ?  quo  applicem  ? 

Cui  nee  ane  patrin  domi  stant ;  ftractae  et  disjects  jacent ; 

Fana  fUxnmlt  deflagrata ;  toati  alti  stant  parietes. 

O  pater,  O  patria,  O  Priami  domua ; 

Septum  altisono  cardine  templum ! 

Vidi  ego  te,  adstante  ope  barbaric^, 

Tectii  celatia,  laqueatis, 

Auro,  ebore,  instructum  regifice  :— 

Hec  onmia  vidi  inflammari, 

Priamo  vi  vitam  evitari, 

Jovis  aram  sanguine  tnxparL" 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

*<  Where  shall  I  refuge  seek  or  aid  obtain  ? 
In  flight  or  exile  can  I  safety  gain  ?— 
Our  city  sacked — even  scorched  tiie  walls  of  stone, 
Our  fanes  consumed,  and  altars  all  o*erthrown« 
O  Father^oountry-— Priam'a  ruined  home  ! 
O  hallowed  temple  with  resounding  dome. 
And  vaulted  roof  with  fretted  gold  illumed. 
In  regal  pomp ! — AU  now  Tve  seen  consumed  1 
Have  seen  the  foe  shed  Royal  Priam's  blood, 
And  stain  Jove's  altar  with  the  crimson  flood.*' 

Mr  Dunlop,  during  the  process  of  feet  sang  froid  places  the  final  pic- 

translation,  had  not  before  his  eyes  the  ture  first— at  the  same  time  enfeebling 

picture  so  vividly  painted  by  Andro-  it  by  that  senseless  word,**  «v0ii  scorch- 

mache.     Look  at  the  first  four  lines —  ed  our  walls  of  stone."    The  Andro* 

or  rather  at  the  third  and  fourth — of  mache  of  Ennius  then  starts — recdls 

the    Latin   and     English.      Of  city  from  the  dismal  vision,  and  recaOs  to 

and  citadel  she  is  berefl ;  and  hav-  mind  and  nobly  describes  that  of  her 

ing  hurriedly  described  the  overthrow,  Father,    her  Ck>untry,    her  Father's 

dikpidation,  and  conflagration  of  fanes  House  in  all  their  splendour.    By  one 

and  dtars,  she  says,  "  tosti  alti  stant  unfortunate  word  the  translator  destroys 

|>arietes."    Nothing  can  be  finer— and  that  momentary  and  magnificent  dream, 

there  the  baked  ruins  stand  in  imagi«  *'  Priam's  ruinsd  House  I"      Oh  no! 

nation.     Mr  Dunlop  sees  a  number  ruined  indeed — but  not  bdieved  to  be 

of  words  denoting  destruction,  and  ruined — addressed  in  fond  delusion  as 

cares  aot  how  they  may  be  collocated  \£  m  \V&  t«^  «xA  t«Ug^>u8  pomp  im^ 
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Sfiniu  mimm  est :  sed  in  re  Unta  baud  temere  visa  ofTenitit.  | 

Proin  videne,  quern  tu  esse  hebetem  deputes  seque  ac  pecus,  ^ 

Is  sapientii  munitum  pectus  egregium  gerat, 

Teque  regno  expellat :  nam  id,  quod  de  sole  ostentum  est  UM, 

Popolo  commutationcm  rerum  portendit  fore 

Perpropinquam.     H»c  bene  verruncent  popolo  ;  nam  quod  ad  dexteram 

Coepit  cursum  ab  1ibv&,  signum  prepotens,  pulcberrime 

Auguratom  est,  rem  Romaoam  pnblicam  summam  fore.** 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

**  When  now  I  closed  in  sleep  my  weary  eyes, 
Yielding  my  limbs  to  slumber's  soft  inrprise  ; 
Methought  a  shepberd  drove  his  Fleecy  Care 
To  where  I  stood— a  flock  of  beauty  rare. 
Two  shaggy  rams  of  the  same  stock  I  chose ; 
Of  whom  one,  butting,  with  repeated  blows. 
Stretched  me  on  earth ;  where  as  I  prostrate  lay 
And  bruised,  I  saw  the  devious  orb  of  day, 
(A  wondrous  portent !)  his  due  course  forsake. 
And  to  the  east  a  path  unwonted  take. 

ANSWER  OF  THE  INTERPRETER. 

That  things,  O  king  I  which  waking  meet  our  eyes, 

Should  come  again  in  sleep,  need  not  surprise. 

Or  that  ^uch  forms  as  during  day  excite 

Should  oft  return  as  phantoms  of  the  night. 

But  such  strange  visions,  by  no  memories  brought. 

And  of  such  moment,  rarely  rise  for  nought. 

Bethink  you  then,  lest  one,  whom  you  regard  • 

As  dull  and  senseless  like  tiie  brutal  herd. 

Bear  an  excelling  mind,  with  wisdom  stored, 

And  from  this  kingdom  drive  its  exiled  Lord. 

But  those  strange  signs  which  in  the  heavens  appear, 

Foretell  that  now  a  change  of  empire's  near — 

Much  to  the  public  weal ;  for  that  dread  sight 

Portends  the  Roman  power  will  gain  a  glorious  height." 

**  Fleecy  care/'  ut  supra,  and  phra-  quin  tell  his  dream  in  his  own  words, 
ses  of  that  sort,  have  long  infested  the  That  both  rams  were  *'  shaggy"  is  not 
lower^  perhaps  the  higher^  walks  of  improbable^  for  we  have  no  reason  to 
literature ;  but  old  Ennius  says  "  pe-  think  they  had  been  clipped  ;  but  Tar- 
cus  lanigerum/*  and  so  should  the  quin  does  not  call  them  so,  having* 
Sheriff.  We  like  Thomson's  *'  woolly  in  the  line  before,  called  them  *'  wool- 
people/'  which  is  bold — ^bolder  than  ly/' and  that  was  enough.  Ennius  was 
''hairy  people;"  and  Ennius  might  the  last  man  in  the  world  through  the 
so  have  spoken  of  dog^  or  men.  "  Eo  mouth  of  Tarquin  to  call  the  Sun ''  the 
ictu  "  is  curiously  and  elaborately  mis-  devious  orb  of  day."  Had  be  been  soi 
translated  "  with  repeated  blows  " — one  his  motions  on  thiis  occasion  would  have 
did  the  business  and  laid  Tarquin  on  excited  no  surprise.  A  "  devious  orb'* 
his  back  as  flat  as  a  flounder.  But  has  no  '*  due  course/*  and  therefore 
these  are  trifles.  What  has  become  cannof  forsake"  it;  and  the  "devious 
of  the  significant  line  **  Prseclariorem-  orb  "  who  forsakes  his  *'  due  course"  ipso 

?[ue  alteram  involare  (potius  immo-  ^cto ''takes  an  unwonted  path.*'  This 

are)  me  ?  *'   Left  out.    Why  ?    Tme,  style  of  writing  is  vicious,  and  not  at- 

the  interpreter  passes  it  over — but  as-  tnbutable  to  any  good  poet — ^least  of 

suredly  it  has  a  meaning — and  we  think  all  to  Ennius.  His  language  here  is  not 

we  see  it.   Pregnant  or  not,  the  trans-  easily  translateable ;  but  it  is  vigorous 

later  had  no  right  to  omit  it ;  and  as  and  concise.     "  Linquier*'  should  be 

he  has  mentioned  there  were  two ''  shag-  **  liquier  ;*'  "  dextrorsum  cnrsa  novo" 

gy  rams/'  and  described  the  behaviour  is  as  simple  as  can  be ;  and  as  unlike 

of  the  one,  he  was  bound  to  say  what  as  can  be  to  the  wretched  tautology  of 
happened  to  the  oth^i  and  to  let  Tar-    ^*  deuious  Q)t\>  ^^  ^^  forsaking  his  dnt 
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mag^nificent  close  of  the  Latin  lines^ 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  bold  begin- 
nings has  no  parallel  in  the  English 
ones— and  unce  Mr  Dunlop  chose  the 
difficulty,  great  as  it  is>  he  was  bound 
to  OYercome  it.  Mr  Hay  confessed 
to  ns  that  he  could  not  master  it — ^but 
jotted  down  instanter  the  following 
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version  with  his  pencil  on  his  thumb- 
nail:-— 

**  Jove  smiled ;  all  nature  kindling  at  the 
gleam 

Smiled  back  the  amile  of  Jupiter  Su- 
preme." 

Take,  again,  two  lines  fit)m  Attina  :— 


Nihil  credo  auguribus,  qui  aures  yerbis  dintant 
Alienas,  suas  ut  auro  locupletent  domos. 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 


I  heed  not  those  aug^nrs  iHio  tiokle  tiia  ear 

With  words,  for  their  profit,  which  cost  us  so  dear. 


LITERAL  FBOSl.      C.  N. 

I  nothing  trust  augurs  who  with  words  enrich  the  ears 

Of  others,  that  wiui  gold  they  may  replenish  their  own  houses. 

UTSaaL  TBESB.      DITTO. 

I  trust  not  augurs  who  enrich  our  ears  wilh  fables  old. 
In  order  to  replenish  their  own  abodes  with  gold. 


This  yersion  of  Mr  Dunlop's  we  look 
on  as  the  consummate  flower  of  folly 
— the  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go 
— not  eyen  were  she  to  join  the  othe 
two ;  and  we  award  to  the  Phenomenon 
the  Pbize.  Aures— domos;  yerbis^ 
auro ;  alienas,  suas ;  diyitant,  locu- 
pletent— all  ayoided  as  if  they  had  the 
itch;  all  but  the  ear — which,  how- 
cyer,  has  the  itch,  and  is  tickled  ac- 
cordingly "  with  words  which  cost  us 
so  dear  III" 

Mr  Dunlop  has  giyen  us  yersions 
of  some  two  dozen  of  the  Maxims 
of  Publius  Syrus^  which,  in  Ips 
Historf  of  Roman  Literature,  he 
says  rightly  ^'haye  just  the  app^us 
ance  ox  thoughts  or  sentiment,  like 
those  of  Rochefoucauld  ; "  "  they 
appear  for  the  g^reater  part  to  be 
abnost  Stoical  maxims;'*  they  now 
seem  **  trite,  because  they  haye  be- 
come fkmltiar  to  mankhid,  and  haya 
been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  mo» 
ralists,  from  age  to  age ;"  "  all  of 
them  are  most  felicitously  expressed, 
and  few  of  them  seem  erroneous, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  per- 
fectly free  from  the  selfish  or  worldly- 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld  or 
Lord  Burleigh.**  All  that  is  well 
said ;  but  how  does  Mr  Dunlop  deal 
in  translation  with  the  sentiments 
*'  most  felicitously  expressed  ?'*  He 
has  conyerted  them  into  dogrrel. 
Tbns, 


"  Non  &elle  solus    seryes  quod  multis 
placet" 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  retain 

What  others  much  desire  to  gaUi." 

Eheul  The  felicity  is  gone.  It 
lies  in  the  opposition  of  solus  and 
muUis ;  blunt  that  point  or  break  it, 
and  you  haye  a  ccqput  mortuum, 

*'  Rarum  esse  oportet,  quod  diu  carum 
Telis." 

**  Thai  must  a  rarity  remain. 
Which  may  its  yalue  long  retain." 

Loud  cries  of  oh !  oh !  oh !  from 
all  parts  of  the  House.  Cktrum 
and  rarum  is  a  happy  dink  and 
clincher.  Rare  and  tlearf  though  no 
shakes  of  a  rhyme,  might  do ;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  at  all  in 
Mr  Dunlop's  driyel;  and  had  Pab^ 
lius  written  in  that  styl%  Laberiiis, 
a  Roman  knight,  needed  not  haye  died 
of  mortificatiou  at  seeing  CsBsar  *'  be« 
stow  the  ^i'aniatic  crown  on  a  Syrian 
slaye.** 

'*  Cui  semper  dederis,  ubi  negas,  rapere 
imperas." 

''He  all  whose  wants  you  have,  when 

asked,  supplied, 
WiXi  Uani  to  take  as  soon  as  he's  denied. 

O  tempera  !     O  Moses ! 
Here  comes  a  queer  mistake. 

<(  Homo  c{k]aVn\imB&x\tiik3a8QXiCM«^  ^s^  ^u^- 
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Habet  in  adversis  auxilia,  qui  in  secundia 
commodat." 

*'  He  who  hia  fortune  with  the   needy 

shares, 
Against  his  own  distress  a  fund  prepares.** 

Mr  Dunlop  supposes  these  two 
maxims  are  one^  and  by  confnsiiig 
both,  translates  neither. 


**  Puras  Deus,  non  plenas  adspicit  manas.' 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 


"  Heaven  from  its  worshippers  demsnds 
Not  full,  but /Hire,  Muuflied  hands." 

Can*t  he  look  and  see  ''  Pnras  non 
plenas** — unsullied  spoils  all.  There 
must  be  but  one  word. 


CHARLES  NEAYES. 
1. 

Pure  hands,  not  full,  the  God  desires  to  see 
In  those  who  at  his  altar  bend  the  knee. 

2. 

In  those  who  seek  his  shrine,  God  still  demands 
Not  overflowing,  but  unsullied  hands. 

8. 

In  him  who  to  deserve  his  love  aspires. 
Hands  pure,  not  ftdl,  the  Deity  reqmres. 

4. 

He  who  would  God*s  regard  secure. 
Must  come  with  hands,  not  full,  but  pure. 

5. 

God  in  his  worshippers  demands 
Not  full  but  unpolluted  hands. 

6. 
Pure,  not  replenish*d  hands,  God  still  delights 
To  see  devoted  to  his  altar*8  rites. 

7. 
Hands  pure,  not  full,  are  needed  in  God's  eyes 
To  offer  acceptable  sacrifice. 


For  our  amusement  and  yours,  let 
us  take  a  Maxim,  and  show  in  what 
a  multitude  of  different  lights  its  mean- 
ing may  be  brought  out.  Here  is  one 
not  so  much  a  maxim  as  a  pathetic, 
poetical,  and  philosophdcal  exclama- 
tion. 

'*  O  Vita  misero  longa-4'elld  brevis  1 " 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

'*  Ah !  to  the  Happy  soon  comes  death, 
But  long  the  Wretched  draw  their  breath.** 


That  is  the  very  best  he  could  do ; 
and  in  his  judgment,  after  profound 
meditation,  he  felt  himself  called  on 
by  his  soul  musing  on  thingpi  to  come 
and  gone,  to  exclude  the  word  Vita 
£rom  his  prize  vernon  I  That  is  in- 
deed droU. 

Here  are  Two  Dozen  of  Oubs. 
Keep  in  mind  our  avowed  pur- 
pose. 


O  VITA  MI8ER6  LOMOA!  FELICI  BBEVIB! 


O  Life !  how  long  to  them  with  grief  opprest ! 
How  short  thou  uways  seemest  to  the  blest 

0  Life!  how  long  to  theiB!&ia:6>^^  ^^^  ^ 
Bat  to  ^  happy— -oh  Wir  &qcV.  ^^^  «s^^ 
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Oh  I  long  this  Life  to  wretched  men  doth  seem ; 
But  to  the  happy  shorter  than  a  dream. 

4 
How  long  this  Life  to  'ilQa&rr  qmears ! 
How  short  to  Happiness  its  fengta  of  years  I 

5 
How  long  this  Life  seems  to  Distress  1 
How  shorty  alas  I  to  Happiness  I 

6 
O  Life !  to  Misery  how  drearl 
To  Bliss  how  short  dost  thou  appear 

7 
To  Joy,  how  swift !  to  Grief  how  slow ! 
O  Life  I  thy  current  seems  to  flow  1 

8. 
O  Life !  to  Misery  how  slow. 
To  Hapjoness  how  swift  thy  flow  I 

9. 
*'  O  Life  1  when  wilt  thou  cease  ?**  the  wretched  cries ; 
'«  Alas  I**  exclaims  the  happy,  ^  how  Life  flies  1  ** 

10. 
Endless  this  Life  to  them  whom  none  befriend  ; 
Too  soon  upon  the  happy  steals  its  end* 

11. 

Long  seems  Life*s  journey  to  the  man  of  woes ; 
Soon  on  the  happy  trayeller  comes  its  dose. 

12. 
Life  seems  as  if  it  never  would  have  done 
To  Grief.    With  Joy  it  ends  ere  well  begun. 

13. 
O  Life !  a  lengthening  curse  art  thou  to  Grief  I 
Then  only  when  a  blessing  art  thou  brief. 

14. 
Life  with  the  wretched  will  prolong  its  stay ; 
Its  yisit  to  the  happy  seems  a  day. 

15. 
The  wretched  think  this  Life  will  ne*er  be  done  $ 
The  happy  theirs  no  sooner  come  than  gone. 

16. 
An  endless  pilgrimage  seems  life  to  Grief; 
To  Joy  a  journey  b^utiful  but  brief. 

17. 
Dragged  on  by  Grief  at  last  Lifb  slowly  dies ; 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Joy  she  swiftly  flies. 

18. 
How  long,  alasf  the  shortest  life  to  lAisei!^  tt^'^^eu^X 

Uow§b!9r% ib» Jongeit  to  Ddi8Ut\  vfos^^  ^\wes\  iwa« 
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19. 
That  Life  is  long  is  the  complaint  of  Grief; 
Joy  only  weeps  to  think  it  is  so  brief. 

20. 
To  qnicken  Time's  slow  pace  Grief  yainly  tries  | 
Joy  Tainly  to  forget  how  swift  he  flies. 

31. 

O  but  this  Life  is  lon^  to  wretch  like  me ! 
To  Marcos  short  in  his  felicity. 

92. 

To  wretched  Me  how  long  Life*s  weary  way ! 
To  happy  Thee  the  journey  of  a  day. 

as. 

Oh !  long  this  Life  to  miserable  mani 
When  he  is  happy-— then  'tis  but  a  span. 

24. 
Why,  Life  I  so  long  with  him  who  hates  thee  stay  I 
From  him  who  loves  thee  why  so  fast  away ! 

26. 

The  shadow  round  Life's  dial  seems  to  fly 
With  Happiness,  to  pause  with  Misery. 

We  perceive  that  we  have  thrown  ourselves  of  a  few  this  minute  enclo- 

in  one  to  the  bargain,  and  could  g^ve  sed  in  a  dinner  invitation  for  Saturday, 

you  a  gross ;  but  we  ^  bridle  in  our  firom  our  ingeidous  and  dear  young 

struggling  muse  with  pain,^  and  avafi  friend 

JAMBS  F.  f  EERIEB. 
h 

O  Life  1  how  sluggish  when  the  heart  la  sick. 
But  when  the  heart  is  happy.  Oh  I  how  quick. 

2. 

O  Life !  the  wretched  think  thou*lt  ne'er  be  done. 
The  happy  clasp  thee— and  their  hour  is  run. 

3. 

O  Life !  how  long  when  seen  through  tears  and  sighs, 
But  oh !  how  short  thy  course  to  simling  eyes. 

4. 

O  Life  1  all  chide  thy  flight,  although 

From  very  different  causes — 
For  Grief  complains  'tis  fax  too  slow. 

And  Joy,  it  never  panses. 

5, 

O  Life  I  thy  shortness  or  tinr  length  is  in  the  heart  of  man  I 
Longer  to  Grief  than  Mirza  s  bridge ;  to  Joy  thou'rt  but  a  span. 

Another  dinner  invitation,  we  dedare,  from  another  ingenious  and  dear  aad 
still  young  friend,  and  fortunately  for  Friday,  enclosing  five. 

CHABLES  HEAVES. 

\. 

O  lift^  to  WTeitchM\flniiU>^*(MA\Ms^\m^^ 
W]|ON  hiq^y  feCtalM  M\«»i  1^  ^  t^ 


1 


2. 
O  life,  how  long  to  those  in  grief. 
To  those  in  gladness,  oh,  how  brief. 

3. 
How  different,  life,  thy  length  i^pears 
When  dressed  in  smiles,  or  steeped  in  tears. 

4. 
O  life,  how  long  to  him  thy  eourse  appean» 
Who  counts  its  progress  bv  his  sighs  and  tears : 
To  him  how  short,  whose  happy  lot  beguiles 
The  gliding  moments  with  perpetual  smiles* 

5. 

O  life,  beheld  through  flowing  tears, 
A  lengthened  waste  thy  course  appears: 
But  when  glad  eyes  its  measure  scan 
By  fortune  s  rays,  it  seems  a  span. 


A  letter — ^post  mark  Camlachie—  provision-merchant  could  haye  got 
it  is  queer.  Who  can  it  be  firom  ?  wind  of  our  intentioiit  baffles  conjee- 
ordecai  MuUion  I    How  the  retired    ture ;  but  he  has  sent  us  Six. 

MOBDECAI  MULLXON. 
1. 

Life !  by  thy  rail-road  rattle  spunkies  all ; 
The  dough  and  dowie  gang  by  the  canawl. 

2. 
Life  I  on  thy  road  no  rise  the  unburthened  mark. 
But  to  the  packman  thou  art  up-lull-wark. 

S. 
0  Life !  but  to  the  dowie  thou  art  dreigh ; 
Whew  I  what  a  rate  then  skelps*t  at  wi*  the  akeigh. 

4. 
O  Life !  thy  days  are  long  and  weary. 
To  him  who  journeys  with  Grief  inside. 
But  on  the  box  wi'  my  ain  Dearie, 
How  fast  behind  us  the  milcb-stones  glide  I 

5. 

O  Life  I  thou  art  a  Peerie ; 

A  sandy-hopper  to  the  gay,  a  dozer  to  the  eerie. 

6. 
OLifel  life!  lifb! 
Sae  langsome  to  the  eerie ! 
But  oh  I  how  swiftly  glintin  by 
The  ingle  o*  the  cheerie. 

Well  done  Mordy.     But  ireBxeoutof  cheese. 

Another  maxim  of  the  Mime, 

Casta  ad  riram  matrona  patendo  imperat. 

JOHN  pifNLOP. 

Matrons  who  willingly  obey 

Their  hosbaads^  by  subvfaNnon  swvj« 
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10. 
Th6  wife  ftlut  leU  ber  hiitbt]id*t  rtg»  Maw  owrtt 
This  secret  kMis«-<«  Obedknoe  ii  Power." 


U. 
Katie  I  thottr*t  ^liMta^  thereibre  be  na  eaoMtairff 
And  by  ike  aeb  tiieult  leam  to  lead  thy  Dearie. 

18. 
Ne*er«  wifee»  with  hoabands  take  the  apper-haiiily 
In  your  obedience  bideth  yonr  command. 

18. 
Oyez !  oyez  1  obey  your  hoibandf,  wi^et  1 
And  you  may  wear  the  breeches  all  your  lifes. 

Obey  your  husband  at  whalCTer  eoet» 
And  he  will  ne*er  suspect  ye  rule  the  roast. 

Three  short  quotations  more,  and  Buchan.  Even  Mr  Dunlop  is  aware 
then  to  the  famous  Prologue  of  Labe^  that  there  is  somethtitg  strange  and 
rius.  Here  are  some  wolfish  lines  wild  in  the  TersHleatieB^  and  makes  a 
from  thb  Phoenissse  of  Ennius,  full  of  feeble  effort  to  imitate  it ;  but  Hay 
sea-coast  noise.  BAouth  them^  and  undergpoes  a  sea>change^  and  trans- 
you   will  think    of  the    Bullers  of    lates  like  a  Triton. 

« 

Ac  ubi  curyo  Utora  latmnSf 

Unda  smk  mmdiB  Ifitowfa  mmi: 

Slmul  et  circum  magnisonanUbus 

Ezcita  sazis  saeva  sonando 

Crepitu  dangente  cadiinnai. 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 


And  where  along  the  windixig  shore^ 
WaTe  rolls  on  ware,  with  snUett  roar  $ 
WhHe  ^Uuihed  re-echoing  rocks  around. 
The  floods^  wiUi  howUog  voice,  resound. 

WILLIAM  HAT. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  winding  shore 

Surges  on  surges  urging  yelp  and  roar ; 

While  chafod  l>y  rocks  fierae-danumnng  rmuid  abotfU 

With  many  a  crash  and  dang  thij  shriak  tk«r  kugliter  out. 

Hear  Csecilius,  the  comedian,  on  Grod, — ^[ 

-^-  Deom  qui  noa  sumnum  putet^ 

Aut  stultiun,  aut  rerua  esse  imperitnm  eTJetima : 

Cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  yelit, 

Quem  sapere ;  quem  saaari,  quem  in  morbum  i^jici ; 

Quem  contra  amari,  qaam  accerNrif  quam  ej^eti 

JOHN   DUNLOP. 

He  who  denies  that  there*8  a  God  supreme, 

A  fool,  or  ignofunt,  you  well  may  deem : 

For  hi  his  hand  the  pow«r  ahnigfaty  Has, 

Who  shall  on  earth  be  smseless,  or  be  wise; 

Who  shall  be  healed,  and  who  by  sickness  proved— 

Who  amoigtt  mm  regaidad  or  belofvd. 

Mr  Danlop  doee  not  underaUxii  liho  Y^S^QTL^<9HiX%ee^tF«ukx  %.Vita 
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Axdmi  Wrtoteniy  an  Toeb  jucundii  lontim  ? 
Ut  hedera  leTpeni  viret  arboreal  necat, 
It  ma  Tetnstas  amplezm  annorum  enecat." 

»HN  DUNLOP*.    -. 

^^T^boae  impetaouB  courae* 
■truggied,  hare  escaped  the  force)^-. 
bait  thoa  downward  cast  me  in  thy  rage, 
Wlifla  on  the  confinei  now  of  torpid  age  ? 
Me,  whom  fear,  praise,  or  bribe,  could  ne'er  persoade 
To  ought,  in  youth,  which  might  my  rank  degrade, 
Lo  I  Bome  smooth  words,  in  flattering  phrase  expressed. 
Have,  in  the  wane  of  facile  years,  depressed : 
For  who  could  bear  that  I,  on  earth,  should  chuse 
Hjm  to  deny,  whom  gods  can  nought  refuse  ? 

For  threescore  years,  since  first  I  saw  the  light, 
I  lived,  without  reproach  :   A  Roman  knight. 
This  day,  I  left  my  sacred  home  ;  but  soon 
Shall  there  return,  an  actor  and  buffoon. 
Since  stretched  beyond  the  point  where  honour  ends, 
One  day  too  long  my  term  of  life  extends. 
Fortune  1  extreme  alike  in  good  and  ill. 
Since  thus  to  blast  my  fiime  has  been  thy  will. 
Why  didst  thou  not,  ere  spent  my  youthful  race 
Bend  me  yet  pliant,  to  this  dire  disgrace  ? 
While  power  remained,  with  yet  unbroken  frame. 
Him  to  have  pleased  and  earned  the  crowd's  acclaim : 
But  now  why  drive  me  to  an  actor's  part, 
When  nought  remains  of  all  the  actor's  art  ? 
Nor  life  nor  fire,  which  could  the  scene  rejoice, 
Nor  grace  of  form,  nor  harmony  of  voice. 
As  fades  the  tree  round  which  the  ivy  twines. 
So  in  the  clasp  of  age  my  strength  declines.*' 


CAfil 


CHARLES  NEAVES. 

Necessity,  whose  strong  opposing  sway> 
Many  would  shun*  but  few  can  &id  a  way. 
To  what  abasement  has  she  made  me  bend> 
With  life's  last  senses  ebbing  to  an  end ! 
Whom  no  ambitious  lure,  no  sordid  bait,     ^^ 
Fear,  force,  nor  influence  of  the  grave  or  great 
Could  shake,  while  youthful  ardour  yet  was  high. 
From  the  firm  basis  of  my  dignity, 
Lo !  in  old  age,  I  totter  from  my  place. 
And  scarce  resisting  rush  into  disgrace ; 
Moyed  by  the  sootmng  speech  and  accents  bland 
Of  one  who  flatters  when  he  might  command. 
He  who  could  all  things  from  the  gods  obtain. 
Must  not  to  me,  a  mortal,  sue  in  vain. 

I  threescore  years  without  a  blemish  spent, 
A  Roman  knight  forth  from  my  Lares  went. 
Home  to  return  a  player.     O  here  indeed 
One  day  of  life  too  much  has  fate  decreed ! 
Fortune,  immoderate  still  in  bad  or  good. 
If  'twas  thy  pleasure  in  thy  changefd  mood. 
E'en  with  the  gift  thou  gay'st,  a  poet^s  name, 
To  break  the  full-blown  flower  of  my  good  fame. 
Why  didst  thou  not  bow  down  the  flexile  top 
Of  my  young  stem,  and  so  die  blossom  crop  ; 
While  yet  my  lim\iA  Va  gie^TL  vDA^^<^Ti^\ui  mi^ht 
Might  yield  the  3^]^\e  ox  lOiiid  ^ro^^  ^<^^\.1 
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0  !  wherefore  crush  me  now  in  my  old  age ! 
What  scenic  virtues  biing  I  to  the  stage  ? 
Beauty  of  face,  or  dignity  of  form  ? 
The  soul  to  animate,  the  voice  to  charm  ? 
As  creeping  ivy  kills  the  strangled  tree. 
So  the  long  clasp  of  years 
A  sepulchre  I  seem,  of  life  bereft. 
The  name  of  what  I  was  alone  is  left. 
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WILLIAM  E.  ATTOUN. 

Whither  hath  Destiny  (whose  current  strong 
Hath  spared  how  few,  how  many  swept  along) 
Flung  me,  her  victim,  in  my  latter  days. 
Whom  not  ambition,  nor  the  meed  of  praise. 
Nor  fear,  nor  power,  nor  frowns,  nor  aught  beside. 
Could  move,  when  youthful,  from  my  place  of  pride  ? 
Lo !  in  mine  age  how  easily  I  fall ! 
One  honeyed  speech  from  Cse3ar*s  tongue  was  all. 
For  how  might  1  refuse  his  sovereign  will, 
Whose  every  wish  the  Gods  themselves  fulfil  ? 

Twice  thirty  years  passed  by  without  a  scorn — 
A  Roman  knight  I  left  my  home  this  morn. 
And  thither  I  return — as  what  ?  a  Mime  I 
O,  I  have  lived  one  day  beyond  mv  time — 
Fortime,  unequal  both  in  good  and  ill. 
If  thou  hadst  power,  bv  tMs  unhappy  skill. 
To  tear  the  wreath  of  honour  from  my  brow, 
Why  was  I  not  far  earlier  taught  to  bow. 
When  with  such  aid  as  youth  and  strength  afford, 
I  might  have  won  the  crowd,  and  pleased  their  lord  ? 
Now,  why  thus  humbled  ?     Where*s  the  form  and  face. 
The  mien  majestic,  and  the  gallant  grace-*- 
The  fire  of  soul,  the  harmony  of  tone. 
That  can  adorn  the  mimic  scene  alone  ? 
As  the  slow  ivy  kills  the  stately  tree. 
So  age  in  its  embrace  is  s^fling  me  ; 
And  nothing's  left  of  all  my  former  fame 
Save  the  poor  legend  of  a  tomb — my  name. 


The  second  line  of  Mr  Dunlop*s 
version  is  as  nearly  as  possible  non- 
sense,— and  had  Laberius  so  spoken, 
his  age  and  condition  alone  coidd  have 
protected  him  against  a  hiss  from  that 
fastidious,  fierce,  and  fawning  audience 
of  slavish  spectators ;  •'  on  earth  "  and 
**  Gods "  is  poor  ind^,  in  compari- 
son with  "  hominem  me  '*  and  ipsi 
Dij  "since  first  I  saw  the  light,"  is 
childish  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  man 
who  was  not  in  his  dotagpe ;  the  force 
of"  Mimus,"  is  sadly  weakened  by  its 
being  dilated  into  the  double  expres- 
sion, "  actor  and  buffoon  ;'*  "  literarum 
laudibus"  is  omitted,  because  it  has  so 
much  meaning,  pldoJy  referring  to  the 
old  Rnight*s  degradation  having  pro- 
ceeded from  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  plays ; "  floris  cacumen/*— -a  difficult 
image  to  be  dealt  with»  is,  of  coortef 
given  jUmost  ijie  gthby-^^en  spent 


my  youthful  race,'*  spoils  that  ima^e 
faintly  expressed  by  Mr  Dunlop  m 
"  blasted  my  fame,**  by  introducing 
another  entirely  different  from  it ;  and 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  him- 
self, he  has  shy'd  the  concluding  Ime^ 

*'  Sepulcri  similis,  nil  nisi  nomen  retineo," 

which  completes  and  winds  up  the  idea 
of  the  mournful  extinction  of  the  old 
kniffht's  very  being,  along  with  that 
of  cnaracter/honouTy  and  rank,  which 
to  him  were  life.  *•  I  had  written," 
says  Mr  Dunlop,  "  the  above  version 
before  I  was  aware  of  Goldsmith's 
translation."  No — he  had  not ;  for  he 
renders 

**  Nimiram  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi,  miki  qnam  virendum  fuit," 

"  Sinee  ■trttched  bexond  the  point  where 


It*  own  reaUanoM  ind  inili- 
milt  inialt.  TIm  eailier  put 
miittfo  with  the  utmiMt  sin[il)- 
liieularlj  thaw  lines  whidi  k- 
le  BubBlADcB  and  tting  of  tbe 
DddlsgraoeinfliGtcd.  "Egotni 
i,&c.  reverter  mimiu,"  Tbiiu 
as  if  no  possible  embelliib- 
'  expansion  of  sljle  could  pro- 
_  )  It  noi  A  traDiiatioo — nor  duce  a  mure  pouetratiiiy  eSect  thu 
even  a  paraphrase — it  is  a  spirited  the  simple  stateineDt of  tM  fact  Tfaere 
and  forcible  imitation  t  but  infcated  is  a  moreBgoratiTe  tumaf  eipreuiiiii 
with  the  smart,  tn*-uid-«iij,  almoat  in  the  rett  of  the  compositioD,  icd 
jocular  turn  oftha  Garrick  school,  and    much  of  it  ia  beautiful.    Theimageii 

S'Tetlittleeitherofthedignity, tbeln-  the  first  part  seems  to  be  thatofi 
gnation,  or  the  grief  of  the  origiaal.  slatue  or  tower  driven  at  last  from  iu 
Cumberland's  (iti  bis  Observer)  is  a  elciatlou  and  laid  prostrate.  Tbe 
professed  translation,  and  has  much  ideas  in  the  second  part  as  to  the 
merit.  It  contuns  not  a  tew  good  breaking  and  plucking  of  the  fiower 
lines,  but  raiMei  manv  meanings,  are  not  verj  distinct,  and  we  cocfesi 
flows  on  round  about  all  unpedimontSi  do  not  appear  to  ua  to  be  quite  con- 
which  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  to  siatcnt  or  colierent.  The  conclojioD 
overcame,  and  on  tbe  whole  is  lai  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  full  ot 
without  being  free,  and  fluent  with'  touching  emotion.  Parliaps  then 
out  being  poetical.  might  be  found  In  some  part  of  the 

Laberius's  prologue  ia  a  composi-  Prologue  a  design  to  cover  under  ths 
lion  equally  remarkable  for  line  ei-  language  of  comulinient  an  attack 
proseiuu  and  for  noble  sentinxnit.  Ila  upou  desar'a  poailion  as  an  usurper  of 
character  is  dignity  and  indignation  desporic  power,  as  well  as  hia  conduct 
mixed  with  melancholy ;  the  dignity  towards  Laberius  himtdf.  On  tbe 
of  a  Roman  taught  to  priie  his  posl-  occasion  when  , Laberius  was  thus 
tioD  as  a  citizen  and  man  of  rank,  driven  on  tbe  stage,  he  Is  known  to 
and  scorning  degradation  as  worse  have  avenged  hiinwlf  by  turning  the 
than  death ;  tho  indignation  of  a  mao  popular  feeling  atrtnigly  against 
bom  free  finding  his  liberty  deatroyed,  Cnuu-'a  invasion  of  Roman  liberty, 
and  his  self-respect  oulragsd  by  a 

Come  we  now  t 
lliree  strong  lines— 


Transivi  intremdui  per  ndlle  perieola  vlotor. 
Non  aciee  fern,  non  elauai*  nueda  portls, 
ConatuB  tenuere  meos:  domat  ohku  virtus. 


Uold  and  triumphant  1,  at  lost. 

Have  through  a  thousand  perils  pasted : 

Mo  nor  tho  pointed  steel,  nor  wall 

With  barrier  portals,  could  appal. 

Or  baffle ;  Valodb  he'er  can  raiL, 

Bft  must  o'Ea  ALL,  AT  I.EKGTI1,  raEVAU.. 

CHBISTOPHBB  HOBTII. 

Dreadleaa  through  thousand  dangers  1  have  passed, 
And  erowned  with  victory  stand  bore  al  last  I 
Not  glittering  iteel,  bami  gUat  «nAi*Ukd  wall, 
Stopt  mj  acnie^mwnta  *,  N  nuraa  covvnaa  ku» 
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My  master  liked  my  loud  bow-wow> 
My  mistreM  liked  my  silence  more. 


ikro. 


The  ancients  loTed  dogs-'and  so  do  the  modems— with  the  ememtfoi  if  tt 
occasional  misereant.  Good  and  great  Lord  Eldon  \eh  an  amrai^  to  psor 
Pincher.  How  pleased  would  he  have  been — for  ho  never  missed  Msga-^ 
with  this  Epitaphium  Canis. 

*'  Qnod  potui,  poiui  tibi,  (Ida  eatells,  ivepnlchnim, 

Digna  magis  c(rU  munere  qiiam  tumuli : 
Si  coelum,  ut  qyondara,  canlbus  patet,  liaud  tua  terras 

Incendeti  sed  ler  stcUa  perenne  dibit.'' 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 

<*-  For  thee  Fve  placed  a  tomb,  and  funeral  stone  ; 

'Twas  all  I  could :  and  there  thoa  shotildst  not  He^ 
But  that  those  ancient  times,  alas  I  are  gone, 

When  faithful  dogs  dcserTcd  the  spangled  sky. 

**  If  e*er  received  by  some  celestial  Sign, 
Tby  star  shall  in  the  season's  prime  appear ; 

With  beasM  not  scorcldng,  but  benignant  shine, 
And  give  a  spring  etemi^  to  our  year.' 


It 


«  Fida  Catella"— my  faithful  dog 
—almost  the  first  words  his  master 
naturally  utters^aroi  of  oourse,  omit- 
ted; and  the  omission  is  enough  of 
itself  to  damn  the  epitaph.  The  same 
unaccountable  perversity  of  taste,  or 
disposition,  induces  the  translator  to 
change  "  dogs'*  into  "  faithful  dogs/' 
in  the  third  line  ;  for  he  will  never 
**  let  well  alone.''  '*  But  that  those 
ancient  times,  alasl  are  goncy"  is  a 
somewhat  diffuse  expression  of''  (}Uon- 
dam ;  *'  and  unless  "  ancient  times^ 
alasl  were  gone,"  we  do  not  see 
how  they  could  deserve  the  name. 
But  the  times  are  not  gone  when 
*'  faithful  dogs  deserved"  the  sky. 
On  -the  contrary,  it  is  said,  in  this 
very  inscription,  that  the  dog  below 
iUd deserve  it;  and  if  the  sk^  bo  still 
open  to  do£^,  that  he  will  shme  there 


a  star.  "  Spangled  shy'*  may  be 
pretty,  but  we  prefer  '*  ccelum." 
Spangles  have  nothing  to  do  here, 
and  thcv  look  better  on  the  gown  of 
Columbine.  What  is  <'  the  season's 
prime?"  -  Spring  or  summer  may  be 
said  to  be  the  prime  of  the  year  ;  but 
the  year  is  not  the  season — if  it  be, 
Thomson's  Seasons  Is  a  misnomer. 
We  suspect  Mr  Dunlop,  by  the  sea- 
son's pnme,  means  midsummer,  and 
has  had  in  his  mind  some  confused 
idea  of  the  dog-days.  But  the  star 
of  this  faithful  dog,  who  was  no  Si- 
rius,  his  loving  master  declared, 
would  be  a  vernal  star.  *'  The  sea- 
son's prime,"  therefore,  is  mere  non- 
sense. The  wilful  change  to  the  im- 
Serative  mood,  in  the  last  two  line5, 
estroys  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph. 
Let  us  try  it.     Here  are  Twelve. 


1. 

Whate'er  I  could,  my  faithfhl  dog,  I  gave 

To  thee,  more  worthy  of  the  skies — a  grave. 

And  if  even  now,  as  in  the  olden  time, 

Bo  open  to  thy  race  the  heavenly  clime. 

On  earth  from  thee  no  withering  beams  will  shine. 

But  Spring  perenniaJ  company  thy  Sign. 

2. 

To  thee>  my  faithful  dog,  this  Tomb  was  given, 
AU  I  could  give,  though  worthier  thou  of  Heaven  ; 
And  if  to  dogs  the  g^tes  of  Heaven  unfold. 
Even  now  as  they  were  wont  in  days  of  old ; 
Thy  star  no  horrid  heats  to  earth  will  bring, 
DlnoslTe  here  of  everlasting  Spring. 

Tl^  Tomb/my  fidihM  dog»  I  gvr^  U>  ^\i«c% 
W«n  iroith  a  plaee  in  Hea^enf  %  oim«sXw:s  > 
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verit  tttas**  does  not  imply  quite  so  there  one  symptom  of  emotioiiiifaBj 

much— and  the  affectionate  pair  haT0  kind  19  th«  heaftlan   and  Uoodlflii 

not  just  yet  begun  to  go  down  hill,  singosong. 

'*  Duremus/*  meaning  mucfaf  if»  of        But  here  it  if— - 

course,  left  out ;  so  is  <^  Pas  et  Jura  **  Warn  from  ikm  hetf  t  sad  Mthful  to  iu 


sinunt/'    or  misunderstood:    nor  b  flret." 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

By  thee  and  me,  Nealce»  long  be  blest 

That  ni^t  which  laid  thee  finst  within  my  breast : 

And  Met!  that  condi — where  loTe  unclasped  thy  soii^—  ^ 

Thai  genial  bed,--.that  bed-staad  where  alone  V 

I  felt  my  tender  girl  was  all  mine  own.  ) 

Come  let  us  still,  though  youth  be  past  its  prime, 

Lire  on— and  Ioto— ^ince  nought  retardeth  time : 

And  every  law  permits  us  to  extend 

Our  lores — ^which  soon  begun-*-not  soon  shall  end, 

CilABLK»  NBAYES. 

Long  be  to  us  that  night,  Noalee,  blest. 
Which  first  composed  thee  to  this  faithfhl  breast. 
Blest  be  the  genial  god,  the  bed,  the  bower, 
Which  gaTC  thy  youth  to  a  fond  husband's  power. 
O I  let  us  still,  in  spite  of  time  be  true. 
And  use  what  years  remain,  alas,  too  few. 
Since  ikte  allows  that  ancient  loves  should  last. 
May  that  which  soon  began  not  soon  be  past. 

These  lines  are  expressive  of  something  profounder  than  passion  ;  but  here 
b  a  picture  of  passion  ardent,  but  no  doubt  transient  too-^pretty,  perhaps 
poetical — to  be  read  and  forgotten,  lik#  other  fireaka  of  the  Fancy. 

DB  GAL4TEA. 

Diffugiens  pontum  siiva»  Galatea  peragrat, 
Custodem  ut  pecorum  cemere  possit  Acln. 

Nam  teneros  gressus  inflgit  sentibus  ardens. 
Nee  tamen  alta  pedum  vulnera'  sentit  amor. 

Ipsa  Cupidinese  c^nt  elements  pharetra>, 
Cujus  et  in  mediis  flamma  suburit  aquia. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Emerging  from  the  briny  flood, 

Fair  Galatea  seeks  the  wood, 

Her  shepherd  Acls  there  to  meet ; 

Nor  heeds  the  thorns  that  wound  her  feet. 

Let  Nature  yield  to  Cupid's  bow. 

Since  Cupid  s  flames  mid  billows  glow. 

In  an  aqual  number  of  lines — and  shorter  lines — with  the  original.  But 
bow  ia  ths  feat  performed  ?  By  omission.  Any  body  may  do  th^  qiur  good 
sir.  "  Camaiw  posait,"  ''  peragrat,'*  "  teneros  gresaua,"  &c.  Ice.  all  left  oot ! 
Let  us  try  our  hand — ^tliough  at  this  hour  our  fingera  are  nombish^our  eyes 
lumpy— «nd  our  jaws  like  John  0*  Gant*s. 

GHBISTOPHEB  NOBTH. 
I. 

Iflopatoit  of  her  native  floods.  Seems  she  to  fisel  the  wounds  that  tear 

Fair  Galatea  haunts  the  woods  Frequent  and  deep  her  fbotalepa  fair. 

In  search  of  bar  dear  aheph«rd  boy.       Let  elemental  natnra  now 
Aar  AiOM,  now  her  only  Joy  %  .    OV^dveivl  be  to  Cupid's  bow, 

iht.  In  tbMi  Bi  of  paaaion  strongt  ^Vn«a\v%  «Mi  wnnXiMifiMb  iaAEa 

TbroQgb  tboroy  thlekets  borne  alongj    T\^Ning\i  ii«x»x  ^o^WXrarsA^^ift^s^ 
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II. 
Lol  Galatet,  iMTiag  her  own  floods. 
Searches  for  Shepherd  Acis  through  the  woods ; 
Nor»  though  her  tender  steps  on  thorny  gnrand 
Her  passion  prints^  is  oonsoous  of  a  woimdl 
The  very  elements  mnst  sal^joet  he 
To  Cupid^  now  that  he  can  ire  the  sea. 

And  here  is  another  of  Fancy's  freaks*  in  Mr  Ayton's  Tersion  as  pkyful  as 
n  the  original.  Mr'Duntop'sy  whSdi  we  decline  ^notingi  may  be  estimated 
ly  the  tmth  and  ingenuity  of  his  view  of  the  last  woras  thereof^— <^'  Floris 
:olor  et  cmor  unum  * 

"  And  look  I  that  blood  which  crimson  flows. 
Is  the  same  colour  as  the  rose." !  I  ! 

DK  AMOBE  £T  SPINlS. 

"  Hortus  erat  Veneris^  roseis  circumdatus  herbisi 
Gratiis  ager  dominn ;  quern  qni  vidisset  amaret. 
Dum  Puer  bie>  passim,  properat  deoerpere  floras, 
£t  yelare  eomas,  s{dn&  UbaTit  acuta 
Marmoreos  digitos :  moK  ut  dtAor  attigit  artus, 
Sanguineamooe  manum,  tinzit  sua  lumina  g^utta ; 
Proruit  ad  Matrem,  frendens,  defertque  querelas, — 
'  Unde  Rosse  Mater!  coeperunt  esse  nocentes. 
Undo  tui  Acres  pungunt  labitantibus  armis  I 
Bella  gerunt  mecum.     Fleris  color  et  cruor  unum.*  ** 

WILUAM  E.  ATTODN. 

There  was  a  garden  fenced  with  glowing  flowers, 

Its  queen's  dttight,  and  had  we  seen  it,  ours ; 

And  once  as  Amor  euUed,  when  wandering  there. 

The  richest  chaplet  fior  his  flowiag  hair. 

His  hand  was  wounded  by  a  hidden  thorn. 

Soon  as  he  felt  his  tender  fingers  torn, 

And  saw  the  bloody  hand,  away  he  flics. 

The  large  tear  starting  in  his  lovely  eyes. 

And  to  his  mother  thus  he  made  his  moHP,.. 

"  Whenoe  have  the  roses,  mother,  hurtful  grown  ? 

Why  bear  thy  flowers  a  sting  ?    They  are  my  foes   > 

One  colour  hath  the  blood  and  one  the  rose.*' 

We  ibaU  omit  Mr  Dunlop*s  version  of  the  Allegory  of  Orpheus. 

ALLEGOBIA  OBPHEI. 

Threicius  quondam  vates  fide  creditur  eanorjk, 

Movisee  sensus  acrium  ferarum  ; 
Atque  amnes  tenuisse  vagos,  sed  et  alites  volantes, 

£t  surda  cantu  concitasse  saxa. 
Suavisonseque  modos  testudinis  arbores  secutss 

Umbram  feruntur  pnebuisse  vati. 
Scilicet  baud  potuit  quse  sunt  sine  permovere  sensu, 

(Finxere  docti  fabulam  poets), 
Sed  placid  bominum  dictis  fera  corda  mitigavit : 

Doctaque  vitam  voce  temperavit. 
Justitiam  docuit,  coetu  quof^ue  congregavit  uno, 

Moresque  agrestes  expoltvit  Orph^. 

THE  STOBY  OF  OBPHEUS. 
WILLIAM  E.  ATTOUN. 

^TifBaid  ib»  mude  of  the  Thracian  bard 

Had  power  to  OMke  Om  savage  cTetA;ac«&  lmA\ 
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Streams  ceased  to  flow — thirds  heard  him — and  they 
And  even  rocks  were  moved^  though  dull  and  hard. 
A  j»  and  the  trees  by  that  sweet  symphony 

Were  brought  to  crown  him  with  their  pleasant  shade. 

*Tis  a  kind  fable  by  the  poets  made. 
For  nothing  senseless  thus  inspired  could  be : 
Yet  did  this  Orpheus,  by  his  gentle  phrase. 

Soften  and  soothe  the  world's  primeval  race  ; 
Won  them  from  savage  life  to  milder  ways. 

And  taught  them  justice,  dig^ty,  and  grace  ; 
Made  each  unite  him  with  his  fellow  men. 

And  changed  the  savage  to  the  citizen. 

Our  Forty- Fourth  Pace  will  hold  one  more— and  here  it  is, 

IN    ATHENA^. 

Quisquis  Cecropias  hospes  cognoscis  Athcnas, 

Qua;  veteris  famee  vix  tibi  signa  dabunt : 
Hasne  Dei,  dices,  ccelo  petiero  relicto  ? 

Regnaquo  partitis  hsec  fuit  una  Deis  ? 
Idem  Agamemnonias,  dices,  quum  videris  arces : 

Hen  victrix  victa  vastier  urbc  jaces ! 
Hae  sunt,  quas  merito  quondam  est  mirata  vetustas,— 

Magnarum  rerum  magna  sepulchra  vides ! 


[Aprfl,  1BS6. 


JOHN    DUNLOP. 

Tiie  guest  will  ask,  who  Cecrops'  town  surveys 
(Which  scarce  a  mark  of  former  fame  (Hsplays), 
Are  these  the  realms  that  once  to  gods  were  given  ? 
Are  these  the  seats  they  sought,  forsaking  heaven  ? 
Is  this  the  city  which  of  old  coidd  raise 
Such  wonder,  and  so  well  deserved  its  prdsc  ? 
The  stranger  now  who  turns  to  visit  her. 
Will  only  view  a  mighty  sepulchre. 


Mr  Dunlop — departing  from  his 
basis — has  omitted  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lines,  not  only  from  his  version,  but 
from  the  Latin,  and  we  have  supplied 
them  from  Burmann.  Pray,  are  the 
*' guest  who  Cecrops*  town  surveys," 
and  "  the  stranger  now  who  turns  to 
visit  her,"  one  and  the  same  person  or 
not  ?*'  With  whom — among  the  ruins 
of  Cecropian  Athens— is  our  fat  friend 
*'  the  guest,"  a  guest  ?  'The  stranger, 
we  presume,  puts  up  at  tne  Pallas.  In 
the  Latin  we  see  but  *^  Hospes.'*    Mr 


Dunlop  does  not  understand  the  line 
«'  Haj  sunt,"  &c.  The  writer  of  the 
Epigram,  after  imagining  ''  Quisquis" 
to  say  so  and  so,  telk  him, "  Hee  sunt," 
&c. ;  whereas  the  Sheriff  stupidly  puts 
the  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  stran* 
C^r.  In  the  last  line,  "  parva,"  not 
"  magna,"  is  the  right  reading*  it 
must  be  so,  otherwise  the  second  line 
is  absurd.  ''  Quse  veteris  famse  vix 
tibi  signa  dabunt."  Here  it  is  trans- 
lated as  it  deserves  to  be. 


CHARLES  NEAVES. 

Whoso  Cecropian  Athens  now  mayst  view. 
Stranger  (her  signs  of  ancient  fame  are  few) 
Wilt  ask,  "  are  these  the  seats  to  gods  so  dear. 
Who  left  high  Heaven  to  seek  a  kingdom  here  ? 
So  wilt  thou  say,  when  Argos  meets  thine  eyes, 
*'  More  desolate  than  Troy  her  victor  lies." 
Yet  here  just  homage  former  ages  gave — 
Thou  seest  of  mighty  things  the  narrow  grave. 


«» 
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Tomkins  MecUvivus, 
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hat  the  concern  has  gone  on 
low  without  a  crash,  for  they 
been  twenty  times  on  the  eve 
nkmptcy,  and  I  don*t  see  how 
possible  for  them  to  weather 
x>rm  much  longer.  But  if  they 
ed  the  public,  they  might  at  least 
been  expected  to  bo  honest  to 
own  clerks  and  agents  ;  and  you 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  after 
tedly  promising  to  take  me  into 
ership,  or  raise  my  salary,  they 
ontinued  to  put  the  matter  off, 
t  last  I  saw  plainly  they  had  no 
tion  of  keeping  their  word  at  all. 
ays  ly  Gentlemen,  I'm  off — it 
t  be  my  fault  if  the  public  are  not 
aware  of  two  or  three  particu- 
is  to  your  mode  of  doing  busi- 
— and  perhaps  I  may  astonish 
Ik>mmis2iioners  of  Bankrupts  a 
by  some  trifling  disclosures  when 
;ome  to  apply  for  your  certifi- 

we  parted,  and  for  the  present 
Y  say  I  am  in  a  manner  out  of 
>yment  —  pretty  confident,  no 
;,  of  a  situation  shortly,  for  I 
a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire,  to 
w  a  phrase  from  the  shop  ;  but 
lot  seeing  my  way  so  clearly  as 
Id  wish.     1  had  some  thoughts 

of  accepting  an  offer  I  had 
Messrs  Raggs  Brothers,  whole- 
dealers  in  the  City,  to  become 
principal  manager ;  but  hearing 
the  situation  had  already  been 
d  to  another  who  had  declined 
d  having  no  great  opinion  of  the 
ity  of  the  firm,  which  has  always 
remarkable  for  rash  speculations, 
light  it  better,  for  some  time  at 
to  keep  myself  disengaged.  In 
lean-time,  I  am  doing  a  little  for 
anadian  House  of  Jean  Baptiste 
f  and  Co.  of  Montreal,  as  also 
le  West  India  firm  of  Sligo  and 
though  I  can't  say,  from  present 
irances,  that  either  concern  is 

to  pay.  Furs  at  this  moment 
eavy ;  and  before  I  can  establish 
per  West  India  connexion,  I  fear 
(emand  for  free  sugar  will  be 
Still  I  do  what  I  can  to  puff 
rticles  into  notice,  and  have  only 
i,  that  any  orders  you  may  have 
irour  power  to  procure  for  either 
966  concerns  shall  be  punctually 
led  to. 
this  professional  interregnum  I 


have  naturally  betaken  myself  with 
more  than  usual  interest  to  the  occu- 
pation and  amusement  afforded  by  the 
pursuits  of  literature  ;  which,  even  in 
the  thickest  press  of  week-day  business, 
the  very  storm  and  whirlwind  of  Bag- 
manship,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  never 
neglected.  Many  of  my  successful 
speeches  at  mason  lodges,  mechanics' 
institutions,  Shakspearc  clubs,  beef- 
steak ditto,  the  Coalhole,  the  Cockpit* 
the  Free  and  Easy,  with  other  social 
and  benevolent  institutions,  I  have 
carefully  revised,  and  am  now  about 
to  commit  in  an  authentic  form  to  an 
indulgent  public*  Having  always, 
however,  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in 
politics,  and  having  watched  thecourse 
of  men  and  measures  for  some  time 
past  with  seme  attention,  I  think,  and 
with  that  degree  of  impartiality  which 
enables  me  to  take  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  affairs — (not  to  mention  a 
strong  persuasion  that  in  these  stirring 
times  politics  pay  decidedly  better  than 
general  literature,  which,  like  a  bill  at 
six  months,  is  scarcely  discountable^ 
except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice)  I  have 
chiefly  employed  my  leisure  timo  in 
matters  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  political  events  or  characters  of  the 
day  ;  nor  do  I  think  you  will  greatly 
wonder,  considering  the  individuals  and 
the  policy  which  have  dictated  the  re* 
ficction^hat  these  have  taken  the  form 
of  satire,  invective,  or  regret,  rather 
than  of  panegyric.  If  any  one  quotes 
against  mo  *<  facit  indignatio  versus,** 
aud  attributes  the  whole  to  private 
feeling,  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of 
formally  denying  the  charge.  1  shall 
always  maintain  to  my  dying  day  that 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministers, 
in  refusing  me  that  place  under  the 
Poor- Law  Commission,  for  value  re- 
ceived, after  the  distinct  promise 
made  to  my  friend,  M*Tape,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  unbusinesslike  and 
disreputable.  But  as  I  don't  wish  to 
mix  up  my  own  personal  quarrels 
with  my  views  of  general  politics,  let 
every  one  form  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  opinions  expressed ; 
I  offer  the  articles  such  as  they  are, 
and  intending  purchasers  must  sa- 
tisfy themselves  as  to  their  soundness. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  should  the 
samples  now  sent  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation, I  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
you  on  the  shortest  notice>  and  to  any 


Vidn  ^r  adTertlfUigMst* 
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on 


RETRIBUTION. 

I  don*t  in  general  believe  in  ghosts  ; 

But  if,  among  our  friends,  a  man  there  he. 
Doomed  to  revisit  us  from  PIuto*8  coasts* 

I  can*t  help  thinking  that  Glenelg  is  he. 
After  life's  fitful  fever  men  sleep  sound  ; 

Their  toils  and  trials  o^er,  they  rest  their  fill. 
He  sleeps  when  he  should  wake,  and  may  be  found 

Hereafter  restless,  when  he  should  lie  still. 

But  perhaps  the  severest  epigram  that  could  well  be  written  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Colonial  Secretary  would  be  simply  to  versify  a  few  sentences  of  the 
eloquent  and  cutting  philippic  in  which  his  blunders  and  inaction*  with  those 
of  the  Dolittle  Government  of  which  he  is  the  appropriate  organ,  were  ex- 
posed. Let  us  try  the  passage  in  which  Lord  Brougham,  addressing  hb  former 
colleagues,  pointed  out  the  incompatibility  of  the  existing  system  of  **  laisser 
aller"  with  the  maintenance  of  any  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 

"  Vigilantibus  non  dormientibus  jura  subveniunt.*' 


You  may  of  vast  possessions  boast 

Across  the  mighty  deep  ; 
In  every  clime,  on  every  coast. 

But  then  you  must  not  sleep. 

From  nations  of  each  tongue  and  hue 

A  tribute  you  may  reap  : 
There's  one  condition,  if  you  do. 

You  must  not  go  to  sleep. 

Ne'er  on  your  empire  may  the  sun 
His  beams  in  ocean  steep. 

But  round  the  globe  the  girdle  run  : 
Why,  then,  you  must  not  sleep. 


You  may  command,  by  force  or  fear* 
Where  hearts  impetuous  leap. 

With  hopes  of  independence  near  ; 
*Twere  madness  there  to  sleep. 

If  tropic  isles  must  own  your  reign. 
Where  bondsmen  wildly  weep, 

Andstrive  to  burst  their  loosen'd  chain; 
You  must  not  dare  to  sleep. 

If  countless  tribes  through  Orient  lands 
In  thrald6m  you  would  keep. 

With  seeming  soft  and  silken  bands; 
It  will  not  do  to  sleep. 


A  day  may  come,  when  fate*s  decrees 

Away  your  power  shall  sweep : 
Then  fold  your  idle  hands  at  ease. 
Then,  but  not  sooner,  sleep. 


April  1 . — I  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion the  other  day,  on  which  of  the 
debates  of  the  season  the  Ministry  had 
made  the  paltriest  and  the  shabbiest 
appearance ;  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
answering — That  on  the  Pension  List. 
Particular  individuals  of  the  Minis- 
try may,  no  doubt,  have  made  them- 
selves more  pitiful  on  other  questions. 
Lord  John,  for  instance,  when,  after 
his  high-sounding  denunciation  of  the 
Spottiswoode  conspiracy,  he  was 
caught  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
House,  in  order  to  escape  voting  upon 
the  question, — or  when,  after  threat- 
ening to  bring  the  charge  of  the 
Bbhop  of  Exeter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  abandoned  his  motion^ 
with  the  cool  statement  that  it  had 
dfoljr  bem  jgpMde  for  the  pnrpoie  of  de» 


monstrating  that  such  motions  should 
never  be  niade  at  all.  But  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Pension  List  that 
the  Ministry  as  a  body  best  illustrated 
both  their  want  of  principle  and 
their  want  of  even  that  portion  of  in- 
tellectual ability  which  might  suffice 
to  gloss  over  or  conceal  their  defi- 
ciency in  higher  moral  qualities. 
First,  one  admires  the  native  <'  rat' 
caiity** — for  it  merits  no  other  name— 
of  supporting  a  proposition  which  one 
and  all  of  them  had  denounced  but  a 
twdvemonth  before  as  "  petty,  unjust,** 
"  odious,  and  degrading,**  *'  calculated 
only  to  gratify  private  animosity  and 
malignity*' — "  fruitless  and  disgust- 
ing'*— and  this  without  even  the  pre- 
tence tbat  VK^  OckSA%<d  \\i  >^^  ^X»Xa  ^V 
the  qae«&oiii:AsiQi^\n:t«d>r--Q^v«>\& 
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Tomkins  RedivivuM, 


dS6r 


turer  'meant,  though  from  the 
if  the  performer  and  the  uncouth 
cter  of  the  dialect,  there  seemed 
a  prevailing  impression  that  the 
was  rather  low,  and  probably 
ying  some  reflection  on  the  com- 

ried  to  give  a  turn  to  the  thing, 
uring  the  company,  on  whose  pro- 
ignorance  of  every  thing  Scotch 
I  might  implicitly  rely,  that  the 
was  a  very  classical  perform- 
-the  production,  in  fact,  of  the 
:k  Shepherd  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
here  was  something  in  the  look 
nanner  of  the  stranger  which 
red  him«  decidedly  uupopnlar,  at 
with  a  portion  of  the  c<»mpaiiy, 
^cr  some  wliispers  to  ids  neigh- 
Jones  rose  and  took,  the  liberty 
ting,  in  ^ut'h  an  audible  voice 
t  cuuld  no  lunger  be  silenced 
3y  the  President's  hammer,  that 
reat  Anonymous  must  be  a  low 
— that  sucii  a  personKould  never 
been  ftnrfy  admitted  a  member 
)  Bagman  s  Union  (in  right  of 
.  he  had  claimed  admittance  to 
'mpo.«ium),  and  concluded  with 
y  insinuating,  that  unless  he  ac- 
1  the  Chilterns  quietly,  measures 
[  be  taken  for  unseating  him 
eith.  This  proposition  excited 
little  sensation,  and  a  stormy 
ision  followed.  At  last,  as  the 
neans  of  restoring  harmony,  it 
agreed  that  the  Scotchman's 
ication  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Drop- 
and  two  others,  who  were  di- 
l  to  retire  with  the  singer  to  the 
*the  house,  to  receive  such  expla- 
is  as  ho  had  to  offer,  and  to  re- 
;o  the  company  the  result.  What 
nations  were  given  I  have  no 
s  of  ascertaining,  but  they  an- 
te have  been  satisfactory,  for  m 
linutes  the  committee  reappeared, 
nnounced  that,  after  a  patient  iu- 
nation    of   the   case,   they    had 


unanimously  come  to  the  following 
resolutions : — 

1.  That  Daniel  Dyer  of  Galashiels^- 
North  Britain,  woollen  manufacturer, 
was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Traveller's  Union. 

2.  That  the  petition  of  Wynkin 
Jones,  of  Woolley  and  Fleecem's^ 
haberdashers.  Fleet  Street,  complain- 
ing of  the  election  of  the  said  Daniel 
Dyer,  is  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

3.  That  the  opposition  of  the  said 
Daniel  Dyer  to  the  petition  of  the  said 
Wynkin  Jones  is  also  frivolous  and 
vexatious. 

4.  That,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
sai<i  Daniel  Dyer  be  fined  and  amerci- 
ated in  one  buttle  of  wine  for  the  good 
of  the  house,  and  the  said  Wynkin- 
Jones  be  directed  to  swallow  one  bum- 
per o/  salt  and  water  fur  his  own. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee, 
which  were  understood  to  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  not  opening  np 
the  regbter  of  Bagmen  after  it  h&d 
been  once  settled,  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  the  company,  and  particular 
dissatisfaction  to  the  complainer,  who 
was  heard  to  mutter  the  words  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  and  the  other  terms 
which  generally  adorn  the  vocubularj 
of  losing  candidates  or  litigants. 

The  toast  having  been  received  with 
proper  decorum,  a  dapper  little  man 
who  had  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  from 
whose  conversation  I  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  out  what  his  political 
opinions  might  be,  candidly  volun- 
teered a  song.  He  said  he  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  very  unfoimded  abuse 
against  his  party  as  lovers  of  change, 
revolutionists,  hostile  to  the  monarchy^ 
&c.,  which  ho  begged  to  say,  in  a 
single  word,  was  fudge ;  and  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  company,  he 
would  endeavour  to  put  the  true  creed 
of  *  those  with  whom  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  act*  in  an  intelligible  point  of 
view.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  the 
reader  must  j  udge. 


Air—"  Dear  Tom,  this  Brown  Jug.'' 

1. 

If  you  ask  my  opinions,  no  Tory  am  1, 

Not  willing  to  swim  with  the  Radical  fry  ; 

Vm  a  steady  supporter  of  Church  and  of  State, 

Though  prepared,  if  required,  to  leave  both  to  their  fata ; 

My  meaning  at  first  you  mayn't  easily  twig. 

But  the  riddle  is  reacf  when  you  hear  Vm  a  Whig. 

2. 
The  power  o£  the  Crown  1  iro\]ld  itnclV^  t^bXxi^)— 
Except  when  our  party  It  bdps  to  m83iTi\;8ATi\ 


And  his  mquroing  breut.iun  fuU  ia  aight* 
He  looks  a  gi^  deceiver ; 

Leering  here« 

Jeering  there^ 

Merrily,  readily , 

Cheerily,  steadily. 
Hearts  he  conquers  by  the  score ; 
Such  the  6agman*s  life  on  shore. 

3. 
When  cash  grows  low  and  the  bill  runs  high« 

And  the  landlady  looks  amiss,  sir. 
The  Bagman  tips  her  a  wink  of  hit  eve. 
And  he  pays  his  way  with  a  kiss,  sir. 
Smirking  here, 
Shirking  there. 
Merrily,  readily. 
Cheerily,  steadily, 
Till  hie  gig  is  at  llie  door ; 
Snob  the  Bagman's  lite  on  shore. 

4. 
When  the  gig  draws  up  and  the  bags  are  stored. 

And  the  bill  has  thus  been  paid,  sir. 
The  Bagman  lightly  skips  on  board; 
With  a  "  Damme,  who's  afraid,  sir  ?" 
Swearing  here. 
Staring  there. 
Merrily,  readily. 
Cheerily,  steamly. 
Care  and  thought  he  votes  a  bore ; 
Such  the  Bagman's  life  on  shore. 

5. 
At  eaeh  toll-bar,  he  can  ohaer  his  heart 

With  a  cup  of  old  October ; 
For  he  knows  that  a  Bagman  drunk  may  start, 
While  his  horse  and  gig  are  sober ; 
Singing  here. 
Swinging  there, 
Mernly,  readily. 
Far  from  steadily. 
Safe,  though  tempests  round  him  roar. 
Is  the  Bagman's  course  on  shore.  / 

G. 
When  the  storm  is  past,  and  the  journey  done. 

And  the  tumbler  smokes  before  him. 
He  cheers  each  waiter  with  his  Am, 
And  the  barmaids  all  adore  h!m. 
Funning  here. 
Punning  there. 
Merrily,  readily, 
Cheerily,  steadily. 
Tumblers  three,  or  rather  four, 
Are  the  Bagman's  rule  on  shore. 

7. 
When  the  Bagman  eloses  at  last  his  bookit 
And  stops  at  the  sign  of  the  Tomb,  sir ; 
He  meets  the  waiter  with  cheerful  looks. 
That  shows  him  to  his  room,  sir. 
Jesting  here. 
Resting  therc^ 
Weaiilyy  readilv, 
Cheenly>  &tea(m\y» 


d6B  TamkiHa  R^Uvivus.  Jl^ibfw 

Soundest  sleep*  without  a  snore* 
Be  the  Bagman's  rest  on  shore. 

I  haye  only  to  add*  in  conclusion*  that  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  eom- 
poeition  of  a  didactic  poem*  entitled*  The  Trayelier*  or  the  Art  of  the  Roid ; 
and  hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  samples  of  the  same. 
Mean-time*  waiting  your  esteemed  favours  with  a  remittance*  I  remain  your 
most  obedient* 

Isaac  Tomkins. 

Leeds,  20ih  Mtureh,  1838. 

Thus  far  Tomkins.  Just  as  we  were  laying  the  letter  aside*  we  ohserred 
a  small  paper  lying  inside  the  packet*  which  appears  to  have  dropped  in  by  ac« 
cident*  as  the  sHver  spoons  did  into  Solomon  Lfeyi*s  pocket.  The  contents 
were  as  follows  :— 

Hotd  Brighton^  Hue  RML 

Dear  Tomkins*— Just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Institute*  where  I 
was  recdved  with  all  the  honours.  Astonished  the  natives  by  acknowledging 
tiie  compliment  in  the  following  chanson : — 

Aia—"  La  Pipe  de  Tabac.** 

1.    • 

SalutI  SalutI  6  belle  France, 
£t  vous  aussi*  braves  Fran9ai89 
De  Cabis*  par  la  Diligence, 
Arrive  un  veritable  Anglais : 
Simple  Avocat,  voilik  mon  titre* 
Vous  visiter,  voU4  mon  but ; 
Inscrivez-moi  dans  le  Registre, 
Db  Yaux*  Memhre  de  rinstitid^(^Bi$\ 

« 

2. 
Dans  Albion  j'etais  naguere* 
De  nos  Pairs,  presque  le  premier, 
J'etais  au  bout  de  la  carriere  ; 
En  un  mot  j'etais  Chancelier* 
Mais  le  destin  qui  toujours  change, 
M'a  ffutdonner  un  substitut ; 
Puis  je  me  plaindre  de  T^change  ? 
Je  suis  Membre  de  VXnstituL 

3. 

Ud  jour  peut-^tre,  et  je  Tesp^re* 

Je  supplanterai  mes  rivaux — 

Non,  ce  n*est  pas  une  chim^re, 

Je  suis  le  chef  des  Radicaur, 

En  attendant  ces  jours  prosp^res, 

Je  serai  toujours  k  Faffut* 

Mais  cependant*  mes  chers  confreres* 

Je  suis  Membre  de  VInttitut* 

P.S. — No  news*  except  that  my  friend  Louis  Philippe  has  not  been  shot  at 
for  two  months.    Vm  off  for  the  south  of  France  in  a  day  or  two.     Thine,. 

B.  bu  Y« 
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r  THE  SUPPOSED  SENSIBILITY  AND  INTELLIGENCE  OP  INSECTS. 

may  not  posidi^elj  have  im-  at  our  feet>  or  the  horse  that  is  proud 

worm  ;  we  are  not  perhaps  to  carry  us  ;  my  concern,  in  short,  be 

i   in  the    so-accounted   cruel  it  understood,  in  all  that  is  to  follow, 

cs  of  hook  and  line ;  but  few  is  with   insects  only,  their  supposed 

ould  not  rather  have  trodden  modicum  of  mind,   their  sensibility, 

'-e,  when  we  have  chanced  to  their  Instincts,  or  what  not  —  in  a 

ho  worm  that  was  crawling  word,  the  influence  of  their  psycholo- 

)ur  path ;  nor  is  it  with  entiro  gy,  if  they  afford  any,  on  the  economy 

3nce  that  we  see  him  cut  in  of  their  lives. 

)y  spade  or  ploughshare,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  has,  if  I  recollect, 
7  (as  wc  call  it)  at  both  ends  somewhere  written  that  when  a  worm 
up-turned  earth.  Then  as  to  is  cut  in  two,  that  portion  of  him  which 
:le,  with  his  horny  covering,  the  carries  his  headm^kes  a  decided  ef- 
f  whose  extinction  unavoidably  fort  to  escape,  while  the  caudal  part 
:tention  to  it,  the  authority  of  resigns  itself  without  resistance  to  its 
eare,  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  fate, — ^that  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
suffering,  has  made  it  sacrilege  half  to  which  the  head  is  attached, 
bt  its  reality  !  Yet  were  we  being  in  possession  of  the  brain,  con- 
pleased  when  the  thought  lately  tains  all  the  energies  of  life,  and  all 
d  to  us,  that  creatures  whom  the  capacity  of  suifering.  But  what 
inadvertence  we  so  incessantly  if  a  worm  has  no  brain,  or  modifica- 
or  destroy,  might  be,  after  all  tion  of  brain  ?  Without  which  what  is 
much  probability,  so  constitu-  the  use  of  nerves  f  For  nerves  indeed 
benevolent  nature,  as  to  be  ex-  he  has :  What  sort  of  thing  the  ner- 
,  if  not  absolutely,  in  a  great  vous  system  of  insects  may  be  we  shall 
e,  from  those  painful  consc-  presently  enquire  ;  but,  to  waive  the 
i  which  wound  or  contusion  in-  impropriety  of  using  this  form  of  words 
on  ourselves.  1  am  sufficiently  in  brainless  creatures,  what  right,  I 
how  serious  a  charge  I  incur  would  ksk,  can  such  imperfect  struc- 
irture  from  received  opinions,  tures  as  we  are  going  to  describe 
pages  which  are  to  follow.  I  have  to  be  regarded  even  as  an  organ 
that  the  humane  prejudice  of  of  sensation  f  The  opinion  that  sensa- 
I  all  against  mo !  Lactantius  tion  is  possible  even  without  nerves, 
ured  me  that  beasts  are  man's  in  short,  without  an  organ  of  any 
n  all  things  but  religion :  the  kind,  appears  to  have  been  set  up  to 
of  the  article  on  instinct  in  the  explain  the  activity  of  certain  animal- 
opedie  avers,  that  to  doubt  cula;,  which  exhibit  no  nervous  fasci- 
r  beasts  have  fveUng,  wore  as  culi ;  and  it  is  in  reliance  on  tins  spe- 
mable  as  to  question  whether  culation  that  M.  Regnard  has  lately 
creatures  feel:  another  writer  advanced  an  opiniou  that  toothack 
ame  nation  (in  a  very  pleasing  does  not  require  a  seat  in  the  nerve, 
I  on  animals)  alleges  that  lie  but  that  it  is  competent  to  the  bony 
ither  have  heart  nor  ears  who  matter  of  the  tooth  itself  to  incur  this 
Dt  comprehend,  and  is  not  af-  penalty.  As  sensibility,  however,  is 
by  those  demonstrations  of  incontestably  united  to  demonstrable 
which  the  voices  of  hurt  ani-  nerpotts  structure  through  the  races 
ive  utterance.  But  let  all  this  of  being  in  which  sensibility  is  most 
r  so  true  (and  I  enter  not  on  conspicuous,  we  would  make  light  of 
rt  of  the  subject  at  all),  butter-  the  exception,  if  indeed  it  be  such, 
id  beetles,  spiders  and  cock-  and  shall  hold  it  more  useful  to  en- 
belong  not  to  those  orders  of  quire  rather  into  tho  positive  charac- 
ent  creatures  which  cheer  our  ter  and  extent  of  the  nervous  arrange- 
ig^  and  attach  us  by  affection,  ment  which  insects  really  exhibit, 
annoyances  than  otherwise  in  The  nervous  system,  then,  in  in- 
uniliarity.  Insects  are  neither  sects,  to  confer  so  large  a  title  on  a 
e  parrot  whose  education  we  medullary  cord  which  runs  through 
ike,  the  dog  who  is  dreaming  tbeaiuma\>«Xk^^N^%QSSL^^^^\(t«SL^^<^ 
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quire  into  Utrnv  probable  possession  of 
neires  ofeensatian,  let  lis  see  how  the 
case  lies. 

First,  we  have  do  right,  no  authoritj 
to  say  tiiat  it  is  necessary  they  should 
feei  at  all.  Granting  sensation,  how- 
eTer»  that  is,  conceding  the  points  to  be 
proved,  we  should  be  exceedingly  em- 
barassed  to  assign  particular  nerres  as 
their  nerves  of  sensation.  The  func- 
tions above  alluded  to  must,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  executed  (in  insects 
equally  as  in  man) ;  but,  not  to  urge 
that  the  existence  of  sensibility,  or 
itA. amount,  could  not  have  been  le- 
gitimately assumed  from  any  abund- 
ance of  nerves,  the  whole  amount  of 
nerves  in  insects  is  so  small,  and  the 
duties  which  nerves  must  discharge 
having  been  assigned  from  functions 
actually  performed,  as  well  as  from  the 
visible  dLstribution  of  the  nervous  mat- 
ter, the  residuary  legatee.  Sensation, 
will  come  poorly  off,  unless  we  as- 
sume, that  it  may  be  imparted  by 
the  same  nervous  material,  wherever 
found,  whicli  has  so  many  other  claims 
to  satisfy.  So  much,  then,  for  the  pro- 
If  ability  of  sensation  in  inscct8,^oin  an 
examination  of  their  system  of  nerves. 
We  had,  indeed,  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  want  that  organ, 
without  which  we  cannot  conceive  sen-- 
sation :  but  if  it  shall  have  been  also 
rendered  not  improbable  that  they  also 
want  the  railroads  of  communication 
with  such  an  organ,  we  not  only  can 
no  longer  argue  that  insects ^«/  from 
at^  thing  known  to  us  in  their  struc- 
ture, but  from  that  very  structure  we 
seem  to  be  led  to  exactly  the  contrary 
conclusion.* 

Since  the  argument  for  sensation  in 
insects  cannot  then  be  supported  in 
this  way,  those  who  maintain  it  must 
shiflt  their  ground,  which  perhaps  thoy 
may  be  less  reluctant  to  do,  in  the 
possession,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  a 
much  stronger  position  in  the  conduct 
of  the  living  insect,  when  accidentally 
or  purposely  injured.  Writhing  in  a 
worm,  or  agitation  in  the  limbs  of  an 
insect  submitted  to  experiment,  have 


been  long  held  to  be  certainfy  expres- 
sive of  painful  sensation.  Nothing 
can  be  less  conclusive  than  the  infer- 
ence of  pain  felt  from  motion  induced. 
If  I  were  engaged  as  counsel  on  the 
popular  side  1  would  throw  up  that 
clause  of  my  brief  altogether,  and 
rather  take  my  stand  in  maintaining 
the  sensibility  of  insects  on  certain 
speculations  of  Bichat  (exceedingly 
ingenious  ones),  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently lay  before  the  reader ;  but  as 
to  what  is  seen  to  take  place  and  is 
supposed  to  be  so  conclusive  of  pain, 
let  it  be  observed  that  abnormal  motion, 
motion  under  any  epithet,  is  evidently 
not  so  general  a  result  of  pained  sen- 
sibility in  man  himself,  as  to  furnish 
even  the  argument  from  analogy, 
which  goes  for  so  much  in  all  our  con- 
clusions. Strictly  considered,  motion 
is  purely  an  affection  of  the  organism, 
while  for  sensation,  mind,  as  well  as 
organism,  is  requisite.  All  uncon- 
scions  movements  are  purely  organic, 
and  mere  organism  (which  involves 
matter  only)  cannot  be  essentially  in 
possession  of,  though  it  may  be  united 
to  sensation,  which  necessarily  involves 
the  intelligent  or  immaterial  part  of* 
our  nature.  Motion  under  pain,  and 
sensibility  to  pain,  are  such  different 
and  distinct  things,  that  it  is  even 
familiar  to  witness  pain  endured  with- 
out  abnormal  motion  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  young  persons  affected 
with  St  Vitus*  dance,  make  grimaces 
which  to  those  not  in  the  secret  might, 
from  their  uufamiliarity,  bo  supposed 
falsely  to  express  pain ;  the  most  un- 
seemly contortions,  however*  noto- 
riously take  place  without  paiu.  The 
epileptic,  the  hysterical  convulsions 
are  painless ;  of  tetanic  spasm,  indeed, 
the  pain  is  much  severer  even  than 
that  of  inffammation  ;  but  remark,  in 
reference  to  this  argument,  that  here, 
in  place  of  motion,  the  state  is  that  of 
rigid  immobility.  As  to  particular 
motions  in  some  creatures,  qualified  by 
misleading  epithets,  concerning  which 
so  much  is  said,  you  may  notice  that 
the  little  sand-eels  that  you  poke  out 


*  Swammerdam,  who  has  doae  so  much  for  entomology,  carried  insect  anatomy  to 
a  perfection  which,  before  bis  time,  seemed  impossible,  and  is,  therefore,  held  in  the 
highest  reverence  among  entomologists ;  not  that  I  would  Tentore  to  aver  my  belief  in 
alt  his  discoveries.  A  great  deal  oi  uncertainty,  as  well  as  instruction,  must  ever  attach 
to  reasonings  founded  upon  comparative  anatomy  s — only  think  of  difftreiuea  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  particular  organ  in  an  insect  should  \>e  calVed  \V&  s^pleea  q>x  \Vx«t. 
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phynologists  by  the  name  of  irrifabi- 
iUjf.  Or  if  it  be  said  that  though 
sonte  insects  are  hard  and  horny  in  their 
integuments,  others  arc  soft;  that 
caterpiilars,  which  shrink  and  arc 
much  disturbed,  and  even  what  we 
call  convulsed  when  you  meddle  with 
them,  suggest  sensation  painfully  ex- 
cited; that  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
spider  is  presumed  to  be  acute,  and 
that  even  worms  and  sings  will  not 
patiently  bo  handled ;  yet  there  are 
other  and  opposite  facts  which  seem 
to  nullify  these  inferences.  Thus, 
spiders  abound  on  nettle-beds ;  slugs, 
wliich  are  softer  than  our  integuments, 
lie  upon  the  nettle;  the  cateqnllar 
crtmc/ies  or  masticates  the  whole  of 
this  formidable  weed ;  some  insects 
habitually  feed  on  vegetables  of  acrid 
juices,  juices  which  would  vesicate 
our  skin  and  indamc  the  mucous 
membrane.  Now,  if  insects  of  tliis 
soji  contexture  seem  not  to  bo  harmed 
by  these  mechanical  irritants ;  if  the 
thousand  barbs  of  tlie  stinging  nettle, 
which  so  readily  penetrate  and  pain 
our  comparatively  hard  integuments 
(and  that  penetration  must  much  mote 
readily  take  place  through  the  epider- 
mis of  the  caterpillar) ;  if,  I  say,  these 
needles  of  nature  do  not  hurt  liim  as 
they  hurt  us,  and  he  does  not  afford 
any  e\idence,  even  the  suspicious  one 
of  unusual  motions,  that  they  do,  is  it 
not  a  presumption  at  least,  that  he 
cannot  be  much  pained  by  the  pins  of 
the  entomologist?  Besides,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  caterpillar  docs 
not  wince  when  the  Ichneumon 
pierces  his  flesh  to  inoculate  him  with 
her  pernicious  eggs ! 

Those,  however,  who  are  reluctant, 
or  cannot  bring  themselves  to  question 
current  opinions  (and  this,  respect- 
ing insect  insensibility,  is  so  in  all 
countries),  have  still  some  objections 
to  urge,  though  they  can  hardly  pre- 
tend to  the  name  oi arguments.  Some, 
perhaps,  will  say,  that  as  (lod  wills 
the  Jiojypiness  of  his  creatures,  and  as 
happiness  is  impossible  without  fetl^ 
ing,  worms  and  insects  must  therefore 
be  supposed  capable  of  suffering ; — 
that  to  imagine  otherwise  is,  indeed, 
almost  an  impiety,  involving  notions 
derogatory  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  These  surmises  scarcely  re- 
quire reply.  We  do  indeed  "  snatch 
from  His  hand  the  balance,  and  the 


rod,"  when  we  thus  presume  to  create 
his  creatures  anew  after  our  own  no- 
tions of  tho  fitness  of  things,  and  the 
general  scheme  of  Providence!  Tho 
worm  exi^sts  according  to  his  kind, 
and  man  does  no  more.  The  plant 
was  not  created  to  feel  at  all, — why, 
then,  insist  that  the  worm  or  insect  is 
full  of  sensibility  ?  because  worms 
are  animals  ?  lint  who  made  this 
artificial  division  into  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ?  "  U  n*y  a  aucune  dif- 
ference cssentielle  entre  les  animaux  et 
les  veg6taux . "  ♦  ''A  uimals  and  vege- 
tables are,  in  the  eye  of  nature,  exis- 
tencies  of  a  very  similar  order."  Now, 
none  doubting  that  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  absolutely  impassive,  and  the 
transition  from  vegetable  into  animal 
life  absolutely  eluding  observation,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  refuse  the  ad- 
mission that  some  animals  at  least 
may  be  void  of  sensibility,  and  we  act 
upon  this  persuasion.  The  oyster  is 
eaten  while  his  heart  palpitates,  with- 
out qualm  or  scruple ;  the  Neapolitan 
batters  down  the  quivering  spines  of 
tlie  echinus  and  lacerates  him  alive ! 

To  such,  however,  as  may  still 
think  it  becoming  to  insist  that  the 
Creator  must  needs  have  willed  to  im- 
part the  advantage  of  Me  senses  to  the 
whole  of  His  animal  creation,  the 
question  may  also  be  properly  ad-* 
dressed,  whether  to  have  enaowed 
those  humble  creatures,  which  we  so 
unavoidably  crush  in  myriads  at  every 
step  we  take,  with  an  impassive  body, 
might  not  in  reality  be  that  very  dis- 
pensation of  tenderness  for  which  they 
contend  ? 

In  addition  to  so  many  general  ar- 
guments, which  f  have  now  endeavour- 
ed to  state,  aga^t  the  probability  of 
much  sensibility  in  insects,  argu- 
ments, I  think,  fairly  deducible  from 
the  consideration  <yf  what  they  are  in 
stnicture,  and  of  what  sensation  is, 
it  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  by  no  means 
void  of  interest  to  scrutinize  their  pre- 
tension to  each  of  the  senses  categori- 
cally ;  not  but  that  the  question  in 
each  particular  case  docs  not  mainly  rest 
upon  the  same  gem  ral  grounds.  If  you 
can  jwove  any  one  sense  to  exist,  the 
existence  of  any  other  becomes  possi- 
ble ;  if  you  make  the  possession  of 
one  improbable,  you  throw  suspicion 
on  the  whole.  If  an  insect  can  feel 
without  a  brain  (that  is,  if  it  can  have 
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the  general  sensibility  which  is  ad- 
mioiatered  bj  the  same  organ  which 
imparts  the  sense  of  touchy  witlkout  a 
brain),  ho  may  also  sec  without  a  braiu  ; 
but  if  he  caintot  fed,  because  he  wants 
both  the  external  apparatus  and  tliat 
intelligence  which  suppo:»es  and  em- 
ploys the  internal  organ,  then  it  will 
not  be  possible,  from  the  same  defects, 
far  him  to  see,  or  hrur,  or  taste,  or 
smeJL  NcverUieless,  let  us  take  the 
souses  seriatim.  It  is  a  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  which  may  in- 
troduce the  reader  to  some  curious 
particulars  which  he  may  have  over- 
looked. 

Sight  of  insects. — Of  all  the  sup- 
posed senses  in  insects,  sight  is  the 
vnli/  one  the  existence  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  our  being  able  to  detect  its 
organ,  that  of  any  of  the  others  being 
only  matter  of  inference.  The  posses- 
sion, you  will  say,  of  the  organ,  must 
surely  prove  the  possession  of  the  satnc 
identical  sense  which  it  administers  in 
man  ;  and  there  is  doubtless  a  much 
stronger  case  made  out  for  the  full  ad- 
mission of  a  sense,  which  appears  from 
analogy  so  very  expedient,  and  of 
which,  in  most  insects,  the  organ  is 
Manifest,  than  for  that  of  other  senses 
which  present  no  organ  to  our  obser- 
yation — smefl,  for  instance,  or  hearing. 
The  eye,  then,  in  most  insects,  is  a 
thing  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  question  re- 
mains, does  it  confer  vision  in  the  ac- 
curate and  fidl  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
for  it  mag  let  in  light  and  not  do  this, 
and  the  light  so  admitted  may  even  be 
the  appointed  stimulus  of  an  insect's 
eye  as  of  ours,  and  yet  siglit,  as  uc 
exercise  and  enjoy  it  (and  we  can 
comprehend  and  spduk  of  it  in  no 
other  sense),  not  be  the  result.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  Reaumur, 
which  occurs  to  me  here,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  have  convinced 
myself,  is  inconclusive.  He  smeared 
the  eyes  of  flies  and  bees  witli  an 
opaque  paste.  The  insect,  set  at  li- 
berty, instead  of  making  for  the  hive, 
the  window,  or  the  luminous  object, 
fell  immediately  to  the  ground.  This 
proves  undoubtedly  that  an  impression 
vf  made  by  light  upon  the  retina  of  the 
fly,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that 
impression,  the  particular  act  of  flying 
to  the  window  or  the  hive  takes  place. 
Well,  but  this  is  sight!  Is  it  sight 
with  intelligence,  which  is  whatwc  \\w- 
derstand  by  this  word :  Cau  X\m  Vie 
legiiimtiio\y  iuferml;  Cuu  we  viV)Viftft 


to  the  certain  conclusion  tfaatsn  inser 
sees,  but  by  attending  to  the  action 
which  sight  determines,  by  watching 
wiiat  follows,  and  is  taken  by  every 
one  as  the  result  of  sight  ?  Who  ever 
yet  doubted  that  a  bee  sees  r  We  find 
him  in  possession  of  eyes  ;  we  observe 
him  go  where  he  lists,  and  return  un- 
erringly to  his  home.  Nothing  seem* 
clearer !  but  if  you  adopt  this  conclii- 
sion  you  will  have  to  proceed  a  gratt 
deal  farther  before  you  stop,  and  make 
your  bee  more  accomplished  than  you 
probably  intend  I  You  cannot  disallow 
that  if  the  bee*s  flight  is  directed  by 
vision,  it  must  also  be  regulated  as  to 
its  extent  or  velocity  by  will;  follow 
him  then  awhilo  in  those  mazy^  giddy 
gyrations ;  now  buzzing  about  your 
nose,  now  out  of  sight  in  the  blue 
heaven  ;  loitering  over  this  flower,  or 
reposing  upon  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
courtship  or  companionship  when  lie 
finds  a  better  tap  than  common !  But 
however  well  amused,  or  profitably 
employed,  the  bee  must  intend  to  re- 
turn ;  that  ,is,  must  note  lime,  must 
mark  the  progress  of  tlie  CTening  sha- 
dows, know  when  it  is  time  to  go 
home,  and  abandon  business  or  plea- 
sure for  the  distant  hive,  which  miy 
be  a  mile  or  miles  ofl*!  Even  where 
that  domicile  of  his  household  gods  and 
aflbctious  remains  in  sight,  to  return 
to  it  is  to  exercise  a  will,  founded,  as 
all  volition  must  be,  upon  comj)arison ; 
but  place  him  out  of  sight  of  his  hive 
and  you  must  now  also  confer  on  him 
mcmorg, — memory  vastly  superior  to 
your  own  (such  a  memory  as  you  per- 
haps never  seriously  thought  of  con- 
ceding to  a  bee !) — object  after  object 
passed  by  in  endless  succession^  all  to 
be  noted,  observe  \  {if  he  be  guidtdhv 
sight)  as  land-marks,  or  sky-marks,  for 
his  return !  Take  another  instance  in 
another  insect.  You  attempt  to  ap- 
proach a  common  troublesome  fly,— 
never  mind  his  Latin  name, ^he  es- 
capes you  say  from  fear.  He  saw  you 
and  was  afraid !  ^Vhy,  it  looks  like  it. 
But  have  you  made  up  vour  mind  to 
allow  &j7assion,  or  moral  emotion  to  a 
fly  ?  Consider  what  generates  fear.  Is 
it  not  the  remembered  experience  of 
something  hurtfid  ?  Or,  if  a  fly,  in- 
structed by  his  eyes,  did  indeed  fear 
your  approach,  or  was  afraid  to  trust 
you,  how  is  it  that  the  very  next  mi- 
nute he  settles  upon  your  Iiand  ?  Do 
o\)i:iex\^  v^l  >\v\&\\y&i&^\.\«iM  who  have  io 
much  woTt  Ti.(\^Qu  Va  ^^"^^V  V(\<^<Mt 
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which  insects  swarm,  and  even  han I  Irpftircr,  tako  lodgings  amidst  scent- 

fro7n  a  distance  to  seek  r     How  many  less  bouquets,  when  others  are  to  bt 

tribes  of  them  hover  aromul  odoiirk-Ns  hud,  ami  yet  pretend  to  noses:  as  if  it 

flowers:     Thr  fact  i-,  tiial  il.>  r;/r// in-  was    not    tlieir   imjihtrs   doing  v bo 

sect  lodqca  and  hoonls  ^\ithin  almost  placed  every  one  of  them  there  before 

every  romlh,  and  that  there  is  harillif  they  had  any  pretensions  to  a  nostril, 

€tnif  thimi  in  nature,  alive  or  dead,  ani-  *•  or  a  will  of  their  uwn." 

nial,    vciretable.    or    even    muieral.  We  have  now  written  certain  pages, 

which  does  no!  invite  and  support  its  which,  of  course,  we  expect  ihecmuiid 

insect   colony.     The  forest- tly  stings  reader  so  to  examine  as  to  merit  tLi^ 

the  impatient  herd  ;  the  hot  burrows  epithet  at  our  hands.    Perhaps  he  will 

in  the  carrion  ;  the  moss-rose  is  pow-  think  we  expect  too  much.     Eyes,  lie 

dered  with  its  jfrcen  para>ites  ;    the  will  say,  and  yjof  to  see  with !  to  what 
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pose  the  allurement  of  smell  woidd  be  understood  by  on  rcjy^cnVr/jcco/'iV,  as  the 

perfectly  gratuitous.     It  is  not  even  instance- adduced  may,  perhaps,  have 

necessary  to  conclude  that  the  larva'  sufficiently  shown.     Not  that  I  enter- 

of  Dermestes,  Necrophores,  Anthra*-  tain  any  doubt  that  the  eye,  and  ?o, 

na?,  Staphylini,  \'c.»  are  invited  by  the  that  other  organs  of  which  the  parti- 

smell  of  i)utrefaction  ;  nay,  that  cir-  cular  oihce  in  insects  is  less  certain, 

cumvallatimi  of  cow-duini,  of  which  may  be  n?garded  as  avenues  htf  which 

every  specimen,  as  Mr  (ieoffVey  has  impressions  lomt  into  their  bodies;  but 

observed,  contains  a  perfect  treasure  such  impressions  arc  clearly  not,  u^* 

for    the    entomologist,   supplies    but  with  us,  destined  to  become  interwoven 

doubtful  proofs  that  its  eiftuvin  con-  with    the   phenomena   of   mind.     If 

stitute  the  attraction.  in  some  of  the  more  rematkable  pa>i- 

Flies,  however,  abound  near  sugar ;  ages  of  insect  life,  acts  are  done  which 

and  the  saccharine  principle,  in  almost  certainly  imply  desi(/n  anditUtntion,\H 

any  shape,  invites  the  icasjt  into  our  rnunj/  others,  in  their  economy,  might 

rooms.     Ihit  can  you  make  it  out  to  be  sufliciently  explained  by  the  suppo- 

bo  the  orpran  of  smell  that   connects  sition  of  stimuli  acting  upon  organisM, 

them :     To  us  sugar  lias  no  suudl ;  as  in  plants,  where  this  explanation 

and  to  suggest  that  uasjt.^  hare  a  finer  would  be  held  sufficient.     And  as  to 

nostril  than  ours,  loses  sight  of  a  very  those  actions  which  are  placed  beyond, 

obvious  objection  ;  which  is,  that  be-  far  beyond  thi<^  explanation,  since  there 

fore  we  invest  the  insect  with  such  can  only  be  two  possible  hypotheses 

gratuitous  delicacy  in  the  perception  on  the  subject,  whereof  the  o/»e  endows 

of  odours,  the  existence  of  the  odour  the  insect  with  p,»wer»  that  belong  to 

itself  should  be  something  more  than  mind  essentially,  and  by  implication, 

a  mere  supposition;  for  \{  la  only  by  our  confers  not  only  skill  and  inteUigettce$ 

own  senses,  which  are  here  at  faidt,  but  immortality,  on  a  bee  or  a  wasp— 

that  we  can  judge  of  the  properties  of  (for  mind  is  indestructible .)  while  the 

bodies.  5<ro7//7considers  him  only  us  a  machine 

Think  you    that   the   minute   and  moved   unerringly  by  an  intelligence 

swarming  hordes   of   apions,   whose  not  his  own,    1  cannot   choose    but 

burnished  blue  and  green  relieve  the  adopt  the  latter.     Apparently,  hnt  not 

else  unvaried  yellow  of  the  Haming  7'eally  intelligent,  that  is,  not  intelligent 

sunflower,  do  really  insert  those  long  with  intelligence  of  theirs,  insects  seem 

snouts  of  theirs  into  the  plant  in  que?t  to  me  to  come  under  some  such  deno- 

of  an  unknown  flr6>/7?^/,  or  not  rather  mination  as  that  of  7/<rrc/2i/7e«  beautiful- 

to    extract    its    well-known    honey  ?  ly  contrived  within,  but  worked  from 

The  cedemera  haunts    the  perfectly  without.     The  comparatively  simpler 

scentless  wjld- flower  :    those  minute  objects  of  the  mere  sustentation  of 

insect  gems,  the  alticce,  do  they  for  this  the  individual,  and  the  secure  perjte- 

lie  blazing  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  tuation  of  the  race,  have  been  pro- 

petals  quite  inodorous  to  us,  and,  we  vided  for  in  the  helpless  and  passionless 

will  presume,  to  them  ?     Do  such  ge-  plant,  and  might  be  in  inswts,  by  no 

wrra? flower  fanciers  as  the  ;/w;/r7//«/£r/  other  than  the  .//>.«/  of  the  methods 

elonacea  tlie  necydalis,  or  lV\c  eistchi  'iyss^^'^KK.Wi^  \Ximnli  acting  on  oraah" 

sulphuren;  do  the  blue  and  seaAy  Jiop-  «sm  ;  ^iw^  ija  v^  ^^^j^i  w^nty^  ^u^vn^ 

fi^n  or  the  lovely  sisterhood  ot  i\\e  ^owCi^t?^  vcv  \\\w  ^^^vins:^  ^\nS^  ^-. 
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r  admiration^  and  arc  the  re- 
:'  mind,  of  course  they  obtain 
il  explanation,  whether  wc  sup- 
isects  to  think  and  care  for 
ves,  and  to  be  wise,  and  skilful, 
igal,  and  industrious,  or  what 
heir  own  behalf,  or  to  be  immedi- 
\oughtfor  and  cared  for  by  the 
10  intelligence!  Surely  the 
r  may  have  suitably  endowed 
ict  that  perishes  for  all  its  cor- 
necessities,  without  conferring 
he  nobler  boons  of  sensation, 
f,  imagination,  and  judgment  j 
sd  we  impose  on  ourselves  the 
ty  of  maintaining,  as  often  as 
3  nms  across  our  path,  that  he 
this  or  that  course  intentionaili/, 
:  when  our  heedless  footstep 
js  upon  his  osteulogi/,  it  is  at 
)ense  of  i\s  much  sujjhing  as 
a  giant  dies  /** 

t  happens  that  among  the  many 
s  recorded,  and  perpetually  re- 
ed, about  the  wonders  of  insect 
?re  are  some  to  explain,  which, 
'  the  admission,  not  only  of  in- 
ice,  but  of  inherent  intelligence, 
be  nearly  impossible  if  thfy  be 
ic.  Inter 'Conunuiiication  be- 
i8ect!<  ofthv  same  sjn'cies,  which 
3n  seriotislj/  asserted  by  some 
ative  writer*,  did  it  really  exist, 
lot  be  explained  but  by  the  ad- 
i  of  the  innate  intelliafnce  of  the 
"8  endowed  with  it.  Now,  what 
Ing  it  would  be  to  it,  and  to  us, 
:ommon  Jiy  could  be  quoted  in 
f  so  excellent  a  gift !  For  flics 
ble  to  impart  their  mutual  ex- 
;e  would  save  many  of  their 
nd  make  us  nmch  more  com- 
e ;  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
h  or  two  at  a  handful ;  or,  ha- 
lastised  a  few  scores  bv  diligent 
g  (which  must  be  attended  with 
tnt  loss  of  life  and  limb),  permit 
rvivors  to  exhibit  thembclves, 
jezzar  Pacha's  fortunate  sub- 
dismissed  with  loss  of  nose  or 
•  some  other  ingenious  mutila- 
'0  encourage  others!  Aliis,  your 
er  takes  warning  I  In  his  com- 
'  capital  punishments  never  suc- 
It  may  also  I  fear  be  safely 
ied  that  butterflies  hold  no  in- 
•se  with  one  another !  A  score 
ilionaceous  beaux  may  be  seen 
ng  a  handsome  female  of  their 
pinned  to  a  card,  of  whose  du- 
diey  appear  to  be  far  from  hd,^ 
}jr  adequate  notion.  With  ««/5, 
the  case  is  different,  as  ^e  shall 


iiud  by  the  following  narrative,  into 
which  we  must  enter  in  detail : — Some 
one  had  placed  a  pot  of  mollasses 
in  a  bureau  infested  by  ants,  which 
they  soon  found  out  and  ate  away! 
The  proprietor  of  the  trea&ure  drove 
them  off,  and  slung  up  his  potto  the  ceil- 
ing, but,  in  doing  so,  left  by  negligence 
one  of  the  tiny  thieves  behind.  The 
cunning  culprit  having  first  taken  as 
much  as  he  thought  good  for  him — for 
ants  are  too  prudent,  of  course,  to 
commit  excess — at  length  thought  it 
time  to  depart.  To  effect  this  object, 
as  ants  do  not  fly,  it  was  necessary  to 
crawl  up  the  cord,  perambulate  the 
ceiling,  and  creep  down  the  walls  of 
the  room  ;  all  which  journeys  he  duly 
and  diligently  performed,  and  in  brief 
time  rejoined  his  comrades.  But  this 
was  mere  straightforward  work  ;  and 
ants  of  very  ordinary  capaciti/  might 
have  been  equal  to  it.  Presently,  how- 
ever, a  whole  regiment  of  ants,  rank 
and  file,  is  seen  to  leave  its  barracks, 
and  direct  its  march  upon  the  same 
object,  by  the  selfsame  course,  making 
the  most  accurate  use  of  the  cat  te  du 
pays  which  the  spy  had  communicated. 
They  scud  along  the  ceiling,  and,  by 
means  of  the  rope  ladder,  descend  into 
the  happy  valley,  in  which  their  friend 
had  rioted  before.  The  whole  ma- 
nteuvre  was  executed,  according  to 
the  historian,  in  the  best  style ;  no 
jostling,  no  impeding  each  other's  pro- 
gress, like  your  foolish  human  crowds. 
By  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  fasting 
descend  into  the  pot  in  one  column,  and 
the  filled  make  their  exit  in  another  ; 
the  ry  thm  of  march  and  countermarch 
uniutcrniptcd,  till  they  have  licked 
the  pot  clean!  Now,  all  1  have  to 
say  concerning  this  story,  which  Mr 
Edwards  relates  as  irrefragable  proof 
of  inter-communication,  is,  that  wc 
must  henceforth  give  ants  credit  for 
all  the  following  privileges :  Wc  must 
admit  that  they  not  only  perceive  but 
remember  ;  not  only  remember  but 
compare  ;  not  only  compare  but  con- 
clude ;  not  only  conclude  but  remember 
their  conclusion ;  and,  consequently, 
wc  have  already  settled  the  point  that 
ants  have  ideas,  and  tlierefore  must  bo 
capable  of  mental  hallucination,  and 
be  liable  to  go  mad  or  melancholy ! 
But  all  this  is  not  yet  enough  I  Ha- 
ving conferred  on  them  ideas,  and,  to- 
gether with  ideas,  by  strict  neceadt^^ 
all  the  senses  \>^  Vfev^  xdta%  ave,  o\>- 


I 


Oh  the  Sfippa^ed  SciiaibiUty  utnl  LtieilttjtHce  oflwteds,        (KKl 


tb  inidcr  no  other  auspices,  aud 
tlieir  desdniei  under  no  other 
nUoBs!  Is  it  not  thou  that 
ist  the  voracious  rat,  by  some 
rioas  LitimatioD,  to  anticipate 
oment  when  the  centre  of  gra- 
bich  gave  security  to  tho  walk 
:avated,  and  to  himself,  is  about 
ost>  and  makest  him  scan,  like  a 
'or,  the  sufficiency  of  beam  and 
?  Led  by  whom  (and  never 
creation  dawned,  misiedf)  the 
<6'  continues  to  depart  almost  to 
I  day  in  the  catendar,  the  same 
i  same  place,  since  Aristotle  in 
g  that  primeval  proverb  that 
w:aUow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
attested  also  that  even  the 
autumns  on  the  banks  of  the 
s  had  no  charms  to  detain  the 
live  bird  rt  Prompted  by  thee, 
i  the  thirst-stricken  camel  is 
)  mend  his  flagging  pace,  and 
\  his  weary  master  by  the  dumb 
aeement  tliat  tho  well  cannot 
:aat !  and  can*st  thou  have  for- 
the  inaect  tribes,  that  so  much 
in  number  and  variety  all  the 
*^ creation  f  Is  not  that  miracle 
iged  creatures,  whose  aromatic 
have  imposed  the  celebrity  of 
name,  alike  upon  the  Canaana 
e  Atticas  of  old ;  liave  nourish- 
ophets  in  the  wilderness,  and 
i  on  the  march,^:  an  object  of 
eculiar  care  ?  What  though 
illy  wot/i,  who  hastens  to  bis 
ineral  pile  with  such  precipitate 
losity,  will  not  attend  to  thee 
uch  fatuity  can  be  no  work  of 
)  who  shall  deny  that  the  SU- 
:he  Phahcna  Cossus,  aud  the 
ms  are  directed  by  thy  hint  to 
rg^,  on  suitable  provocation, 
Bustic  venom  which  one  of  the 
§  is  mischievous  enough  to  di- 
ito  tho  eye  of  the  prying  ento- 
bt?  What  though  the  song- 
Cicadaj  careless  of  thy  lessons, 
8S  herself  in  froth  in  the  vain 
>f  eluding  observation  (for  her 
s  more  observable  than  herself)> 


yet  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  attri- 
buting it  to  thif  suggestion  that  Tor- 
trices  roll  themnelves  in  leaves;  that 
the  GriUns  (that  Schsenobatist  of  the 
insect  reign)  escapes  us  bjf  a  series  of 
jnmps  that  makes  the  chase  hopeless  ; 
that  the  dcendel/u,  deeming  '  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valour,'  runn 
out  of  harm* s  watfy  leaving  the  Cinuzp 
motionless  and  hnoni/uj  that  be  is 
hfathed,  to  stink  in  security  I  Incited 
by  thy  resistless  Ailstrum,  see  whem 
that  amorous  spinster,  the  Laampyris^ 
hangs  out  her  beacon  light,  to  lure 
the  winged  gallant  to  her  bower,  fron. 
that  ocean  of  air  which  he  b  navigft- 
tmg  !  Tribes  without  muaber,  and 
without  name,  are  instructed  by  thee: 
to  wait  for  the  evening  star,  and  go. 
forth  into  the  <  all-eyed  fvrmamenS 
to  the  positions  best  adapted  for  dt" 
fence,  snare,  or  snbterfnge  f  Thou 
adtnonishest  the  Bomltix  to  cling  to 
his  cord  till  the  danger  is  gone  by  ; 
thou  persuadest  the  Elater  to  pretend 
to  l>e  dead,  and  whispercst  to  the 
whole  hypolithic  community  to  crouch 
like  hares  at  the  approach  of  human 
footstep  I  As  to  the  higher  animals 
— the  cerebral  part  of  the  creation — 
they  indeed  may  have  heads,  and 
hearts,  and  minds,  and  conduct  them- 
selves like  half- reasoning  creatures; 
but  in  the  economy  of  insect  life.  Le- 
gislator, Tactician,  Geometer,  and 
Layer-up  in  Barns,  thou  rcignest  pa- 
ramount and  alone  !^— 

To  this  fen  dc  joie,  which  I  havo 
out  of  politeness  permitted  my  oppo- 
nent to  let  off,  what  can  I  reply  ? 
Verily  what  he  has  alleged  is  suffi- 
ciently formidable,  but  I  shall  decline 
the  rhetoric,  in  which  I  feel  he  has 
the  advantage  of  me.  But  if  it  shallf 
however,  appear  thereafter  that  the 
promptings  of  this  Instinct — this  u/n- 
t/nitous  Captain  Rock,  whom  merely 
to  name  has  hitherto  ever  silenced  ob- 
jection or  satisfied  enquiry,  are  some- 
times of  a  very  ambiguous  charfictor*- 
that,  for  instance,  the  supposed  instinct 
of  an  animal  is  often  positiucli/ foolish^ 


M  ;^hA<«i«»  foe;  ov  rmt.     ArUt,  Ethic. 

t  **  Wlto  taught  tlio  nations  of  the  field  ami  wood, 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  fond  ? 
I^esciont,  tho  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Snild  on  Uie  waves,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand, 
Wki)  bid  the  Stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  not  known  before, 
Who  calls  the  councils,  states  tlie  certam  dapfl 
Who  Ibrws  the  j)halaiix,  and  ic/w  pomVs  l\\o  n^o^  T — ViN^t.*. 

t  Xmopboa  Anukmitt  ^  The  Procraltw  CotvMsWtt^ 
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Hts8  as  Jar  as  Us  own  sccKritt/  is  con- 
ccnied,  why,  we  must  either  modify  our 
creeds  accordingly,  or  cling  to  that 
**  mentis  gratissinius  error*'  which  led 
the  dreamer  of  the  orchestra  to  be 
angry  at  those  who  woke  him. 

It  is  far  from  our  object  to  invali- 
date a  simjle  fact  cither  of  those  we 
have  or  may  not  have  related,  but  we 
are  not  at  all  compelled  to  look  at  facts 
in  the  same  way ;  and  though,  like 
others,  we  can  endure  to  hear  of  "  tfin 
ants'  republic  and  the  realm  of  bees,'* 
we  have  taken  leave  to  doubt  if  the 
Supreme  intelligence  hath  indeed  lodg- 
ed such  profound  wisdom  in  the  small 
frame  of  which  the  motions  are  directed 
by  it.  We  desire  to  "  sin ff  praises  with 
uiiderstandimj ;"  and  without  vain  con- 
jectures concerning  what  wc  take 
upon  us  to  call  fined  canscs,  to  study, 
as  best  we  may,  the  operations  of  that 
power,  which 

^*  Changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  nil  the  same, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 

extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.'' 

POI'K. 

Though  the  word  "  Instinct"  bo 
familiar  to  men's  ears  as  *<  household 
gods,*'  there  is,  it  would  appear,  no 
unity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  it.  For  while  some 
would  oppose  iustinct  to  reason,  and 
others  would  represent  it  as  something 
superior  to  and  beyond  reason,  all 
agree,  by  the  very  invtnlion  and  em- 
ployment of  the  word,  to  make  instinct 
and  reason  different,  'To  my  notion, 
instinct  should  be  consummate  reason ; 
but  reason  acting  ^om  without,  in  a 
word,  »v^etvo(\*  I  Is  it  explaining  any 
thing,  to  use  the  language  of  a  French 
))lulosopher  respecting  bees,  that  they 
fulfil  their  destiny,  *^par  nn  sentiment 
aveufjle  /**  What  m  the  name  of  French 
philosophy  is  a  sentiment  avcuyle  f 
A  blind  sentiment  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  ;  define  sentiment  as  you  will, 
bome  attribute  of  mind  will  adhere  to 
it.  Sentiment  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
ception, and  what  conceives  but  the 
mind?  Wherever  we  sec  what  is  called 
instinct  displayed,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  doubt  the  hand  of  God  to 
be  at  work!  but  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  wisdom  to  be  concrete, 
as  it  were,  and  resident  in  the  insect 
which  exhibits  the  wise  act?     Look 


now  at  consequences !  If  it  is  his  own, 
knowledge  that  a  bee  displays  in  what 
you  call  his  instinctive  actions;  if  it 
is  his  own  mind  that  ho  exercises  in 
the  construction  of  his  cell,  or  the 
economy  of  the  hive,  you  allow  more 
knowledge  than  man  himself  can  mus- 
ter {for  that  particular  task)  to  u 
bee !  A  profound  problem  js  propo- 
sed to  the  society  of  the  hive  for  the 
first  time,  and  is  understood  at  once  by 
alt!  So  much  for  the  intellectual  en- 
dowment!  now  comes  the  practical. 
The  school  of  mathematicians  has  be- 
come a  colony  of  architects,  of  whom 
all  and  singular  not  only  perform  thdr 
own  share  of  the  task  previously  con- 
certed together,  but  also  work  in  re- 
ference to  one  another ;  which,  if  the)* 
did  not,  the  parts  would  not  tally,  and 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  would  be  an 
amorphous  failure,  in  place  of  a  geO' 
metrically  accurate  model!  ITiis  la- 
bour completed,  the  Commissariat  de- 
partment  is  to  be  placed  in  activity, 
and  the  work  of  ))rovision  commences. 
Hut  does  innate  intelligence  guide  the 
bee  to  make  tnore  honey  and  wax  than 
can  ever  be  necessary  for  his  own  or 
his  family's  consumption  ?  If  he  acts 
by  his  own  sagacity,  of  course,  he  docs 
not  intend  to  elaborate  it  for  yours ; 
but  nuikc  the  operation  not  the  instinct 
of  the  bee  for  liis  own  sake,  and  it 
may  well  be  conceived,  and  agreeably 
to  the  strictest  analogy,  that  tlie  wis- 
dom which  created  may  have  imported 
the  task  upon  the  insect  of  perfoim- 
ing  'tliis  recondite  chemistry  for  the 
use  of  man. 

"  Sic  V08  non  vobis  mellif:cates  VL\Hi6" 

The  more  Treflect  on  the  subject, 
the  more  am  I  led  to  believe  that, 
whatever  there  is  of  wonder  iu  the 
economy  of  insects  (and  where  b 
there  so  much  ?)  is  the  result  of  au 
cuterior  agency,  and  that,  alike  iu 
their  wisest  and  their  most  foolish 
actions,  they  intend  nothing.  The  first 
thing  they  do  is  as  perfect  as  the  last. 
They  never  profit  by  misfortune,  or 
modify  their  actions  from  eujwfience,* 
and  as  all  knowleilgc,  except  that  of  the 
pure  intellect  (which  is  not  iu  question 
here,  where  things  are  to  be  done 
as  well  as  conceived),  cotnes  from 
experience,  fhtrtfore  cao  they  accu- 
mulate no  knowledge  ;  but  without 
knowledge  it  follows  that  they  can 


T«^i»^  ila  ^iiU  Vh«m  U^  "^ViMX  (**^n(MfcVH|  ^tSWP» V5>ia.>a«x^^ 
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lo  'wilU  and  su  that  their  sup- 
mtluvtive  actions  cannot  be  the 
af  choice.    The  whole  of  which 
ing,  observe,  is  strictly  in  con- 
)'  to  conclusions  at  which  we 
ng"   since   arrived,  by  aiiothtr 
f,  in  the  first  pages  of  this  essay, 
we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
are  not  in  possession  of  the 
sm  (external,  internal,  or  both^ 
is  indispensable  to  scnsibiliti/ 
telligence,  and  which  organism 
had,  they  must  also  have  those 
tions  out  of  which  all  jrractical 
jdge  is  formed,  and  experience 
ed.'     Or,  in  other  words,  with- 
}  power  of  comparing  and  corn- 
ideas,  which  refpiires  a  brain, 
ild  be  gratuitous   to  suppose 
at  all,  or  organs  of  sense  by 
to  get  them :  for  of  what  use 
abstract  truths  be  to  a  beetle,  or 
fore  should  he  be  placed  in  a 
ion  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
edge,  which  from  want  of  the 
of   combination    could    never 
lim  /  thus  anatomy  supports  our 
hysies,and  metaphysics  our  aua- 

l  the  argument  which  proves 
incapable  of  accpiiring  ideas, 
;  not  also  show  them  to  be  im- 
e  creatures  /  And  such  1  con- 
them  to  be,  for  conclude  I  mus), 
le  moth  who  burns  himself  over 
rer  again  in  my  candle,  as  if  he 
not  have  enough  of  it,  does  not 
un  ;  or,  if  you  will  not  listen  to 
mclu.<ion,  admit  that  he  is  not  a 
ary  agent,  and  is  incapable  of 
fnce   to    the    salutary   warning 

would  save  his  life ;  not  that  1 
reed  to  be  the  expositor  of  the 
Y  which  he  burns  himself.    The 

insect  race  is  comparatively 
eral !  they  do  not  all  die  (very 
3)  a  natural  death, f  but  are  dcs- 
some  to  perish  by  ilood,  and 
by  field  ;  some  in  the  mustard- 
id  sonic  in  the  sugar-bowl ;  some 
qur  one  another,  and  some,  like 
oth,  to  \)iiYh\i painless  in  ihejire, 
tuperjirtafion  of  insect  life,  as  it 


seem5>  must  be  kept  under ;  indeed, 
we  do  not  know  why  insects,  except  a 
very  few, J  were  ipade  at  aU,  as  to  any 
thing  they  produce  for  our  advantage ; 
but  the  folly  of  supposing  every  thing 
made  for  us  and  our  advantage ! 

"  Has  God,  thou  fool  I  work'd  solely  for 

thi/  good, 
Tilt/  joy,    thr/    pastinic,    </*y   attire,    thg 

Ibod  ?  " 

Now  let  us  conclude  the  whole  by 
a  little  bit  of  metaphysic.     The  inge- 
nious  author  (I  do  not  know  who  he 
was)  of  a  treatise,   "sur  Tame  dcs 
betes,"  after  having  confuted  the  Car- 
tcsau  doctrine  of  the  automatism  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  finds  less 
diflBculty  in  bringing    into  discredit 
that  Aristotelian  anomalous   "  some- 
thing  betwixt  soul  and  bodt/,'*  which 
was  certainly  not  the  brightest  exco- 
gitation of  the  great  Stagyrite.     Ha- 
ving expressed  as  his  own  immediate 
and  strong  conviction    that  animals 
have  minds,  he  proceeds  to  enquire 
what   sort   of  minds  they  are — with 
what  felicity   or    infelicity  we   shall* 
presently  see.     "  1  represent  to  my- 
self," says  he,  "  the  mind  of  beasts  as 
an   immaterial  and  intelligent  some- 
thing,  an  active  principle  possessing 
sensation,  and  no  more,''     A  parallel 
being  next    instituted    between   our 
minds  and  those  of  beasts,  in  which  he 
allows  to  both  alike,  whatever  of  good 
or  evil,  of  pain  or  pleasure,  comes  of 
the  possession  of  the  sentient  principle, 
he  proceeds  to  allot  to  man  e^clusiveh/ 
the  faculty  of  forming  those  clear  atid 
distinct  ideas,   upon    which,  by   the 
action  of  the  will,  arc  formed  (he  says) 
re/lections,  Judgments,  reason  ings,fre€' 
/^references.     Now,  it  is  here,  and  in 
what  follows,  where  he  concedes  to 
animals  **  little  incohmtari/  ideas,**  that 
so  acute  a  writer  who  had  **  done  the 
state  good  service*'    in   exposing  the 
dogmas  of  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Malebranche,    commits    himself  by 
manifest  contradictions.     Surely  the 
very  notion  of  a  mind  in  brutes,  capa- 
ble on!t/  {)[ feeling  and  oi forming  suck 


U  knowledge  is  from  sensation  and  reflection,  as  Locke,  or  from  sensation^  memory^ 
tdgment,  as  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  say  ;  at  any  rate  the  practical  knowledge 
^rning  which  we  enquire)  is  doubtless  so  derived. 
,  may  be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  short-lived  despots  of  antiquity. 

Ad  generem  Cereris  sine  c<ede  et  sanguiiu,  pauci  descendunt. 
'ho  hee,  the  coccinella,  the  coshus  (which  the  andeivl^  ^Vvi^  Wva  locu%V.,  "Osi'^  vIXV- 
the  vcnicatinff  Jlie»  (lo  which  wc  are  indebted  ^ot  ^Xv^Xxw^va-^  o^  XJvNsXsxi^  ^  ^».^ 
h&i  cJeange  foul  Qsh-pouiJis,  partly  by  fe^to^L  Vii'^  t^\^>  w^*^  ^^\^^n  ^^^^'^'^'^ 
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iflrnx  ab  ref/nin-  to  bo  ([iialiiioil  by  tUo  bavu  pus:sion$%  but  tlvsitjn  and  uiU,    I 
epithets  littU'  aud  confused,  is  ptrpuS'  answer,  that  wasps  and  bees  do  indeed 
ti  runs.     If  an  animal  be  conceived  to  occasionally  sting,  but  so  do  rousqui- 
have  tlie  ponir  of  forming  anif  idea  toeSi  and  gnat:*,  and  sand-flies»  ami 
at  allf  be  must  be  allowed  the  power  ants,  and  fleas,  and  many  other  indectv 
of  forming  a  char  one!    Surely  it  is  If  the  bee  really  intends  to  sting,  it 
on  the  process   by  which  ideas  are  must    either  follow  that    all  insecb 
formed  at  ad,  that  alf  tdtcrior  and  which  sting    intend  to  do  fo,  or  we 
hiiihr.r  phcnnmcmi   of  mind  depend;  must  conclude  that  the  bee  and  the 
aiid  if  an  insect  have  ttmt  power,  and  wasp    are  alone   malignant  in  their 
can  institute  that  process,  ho  is  in  full  natures,  and  bear  us  more  ill-will  tbiiii 
possession  uf  a  mind;  and  that  mind  others  ;  while  the  ant,  and  the  many 
must  be  a  mind  like  onr  uivn^  for  mind  troublesome  flies  of  declining  summers 
has   no    essential  dilferences.      Mind  who  dispute  witli  us  our  peaches  and 
must  he  intrinsically  alike  in  all  beings  our  plums,  sting  without  malice  andnn- 
f/tat  pusstss  it,  and  can  ditter  but  in  intcntionaJly.    Here,  as  in  all  the  otber 
degree.     In  a  word,  to  uHf,  tojadtje,  difiieulties  which  this  subject  prescatf, 
arc  tfie  selfsanu  intntal  ads  in  biped  that  some  purpose  is  intended  by  aa 
or  tpiatlrhpvd,    Coitfused  ideas,  more-  insect*s  sting  wo  profess  not  to  doubt, 
over  (if  the  expression  itself  can  be  Hut  tliat  stings  were  given  to  prt»tett 
used  without  a  solecism),  could  be  of  the  insect  we  rather  disbelieve ;  for, 
no   use  whatever    to    the  possessor.  1^^,  all  insects  have  not  stipgs-^itis 
Tiikc  an  instance :  Suppose  an  insect  generally  the  females  aloue)  nor  any 
endeavours  to    escape    before  he  is  other  compensating  apparatus ;  '2di^, 
touched — i.e.  before  the  sensitive  niiml,  such  insects  as  have  stings  selthm  use 
conceded  to  him  by  this  author,  hjis  theia,  at  least  ofTensivcly  ;  StUi^,  such 
been  reached — is  it  from  fear  t    Hut  conspicuous  and    formidable    instru- 
what  mental  acts  does   that  emotion  ments  should  ])e  judged  of  by  their  ^ci^'- 
imply-f  To  admit  tliat  the  insect^wir*,  tmd  use,  which  we  know  not,  rather 
is  in  eflect  a  full  admission  (;is  we  have  than  by  their  occasional  employment ; 
seen)  of  its  possessing  ih&t  judtjmenf,  Athli/,  instnunents  realh/  impotent  for 
and  that  will,  which  he  formally  denies  di fence  would  not  have  been  given  if 
to  them.  But  lest  there  should  be  any  tit  fence  were    the  main  object,  and 
mhitake,  <<  insects,**  he  observes  in  an-  stings  aro  in  this  predicament  of  in- 
other  passage,  "  have  not  t/ut  rational  utility  ;  btlUif,  still  less  probably  for 
mind,  have  not  the  mind  capable  of  the  mere  purpose  of  inflicting  pain, 
containing  the  knowledge  on  which  unless  some  moral  lesson  were  to  be 
sciences  and  arts  are  founded ;   yet  taught  by  the  pain  inflicted ;    Qthl^j 
the  spider's  web,  the  bee's  cell,  or  the  insects  leave  their  stings  in  the  wounidy 
chrysalis*  cocoon,  are  works  contiuu-  and  so  die  ;  the  completest  of  proofs 
ally  before  our  eyes !  How  do  insects,  that  stingy  were  not  given  tliem  as  a 
witli  confused  ideas,  and  only  scnsitiw  means  to   their  own    safety  ;    7thly, 
minds,  make  them  ?  In  short,  a  purely  urat/ter,  which  makes  us  waspish,  has 
sensitive  mind,  if  the  supposition  were  the  same  eflect  upon  the  cattle-fiies, 
not  absurd,  would  be  whollyinailcfiuate  who  may  object  to  rain  on  their  own 
to  any  of  the  won<lers  of  insect  archi-  account,  but  would  be  very  unrcason- 
tecture.     Their  economy,  their  strata-  able  ///  stinging  horse  or  cow  as  if  they 
gems,  or  their  provident  care  of  their  occasioned  it.      Who  does  not  know 
young,  all  suppose  not  confused  ideas»  that  a  nmltitudc  of  flies  sting,  and  only 
but  detp-Uiid  thought  and  design,  so  sting,  lujbre  rain  f    From  all  whicli 
that  it  follows,  that  insects  must  either  considerations,  the  sting  in  insects  not 
have  a  mind  to  thiiUt,  as  well  as  to  feel  only  may,  but  I  think  must,  have  been 
with,  or,  as  wo  have  concluded,  no  conferred  for  puq)oac8  widely  diflwreut 
mind  at  all,  from  those  popularly  attributed  to  it. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  wasps  aud  **  When,"  says  Cowley,  "  we  trust 
bees  often  seem  to  sting  vindictively^  man  concerning  Gody  wo  ^eA  trust  not 
and  tliat  thiB  implies  not  only  that  they  God  concerning  man,** 
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FATHER  TOM  AK1>  THE  l»OfE;  OR  A  KlGttT  AT  TttE  VATICAN. 

[As  related  by  Mr  Michael  Hefferman,  Master  of  the  Rational  School  at 
Tullymactaggartf  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  to  a  friend  during  his  official 
visit  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Political  Economy,  in  the  Spring 

^    0/1838.] 

Chapter  I. 


MOW  FATHER  TOM  WENT  TO  TAKE  POT-LUCK  AT  THE  VATICAN. 


When  his  RiVrence  was  in  Room, 
ov  coorso  the  Pope  axed  him  to  take 
pot  look  wid  him.  More  be  token,  it 
was  on  a  Friday ;  but,  for  all  that, 
there  was  plenty  of  mate ;  for  the 
Pope  gey  himself  an  absolution  from 
the  fast  on  account  oy  the  great  com- 
pany that  was  in  it — at  laste  so  I'm 
tould.  Howandiver,  there's  no  fast 
on  the  dhrink,  anyhow — glory  be  to 
God! — and  so,  as  they  wor  sitting, 
afther  dinner,  taking  their  sup  together, 
says  the  Pope,  says  he,  *<  Thomans,*' 
for  the  Pope,  you  know,  spakes  that 
away,  and  all  as  one  as  one  ov  uz — 
*'  Thomaus  a  lanna,"  says  he,  "  Vm 
tould  you  welt  them  English  heretics 
out  OT  the  face.** 

"  You  may  say  that,"  says  bis 
Riv*rence  to  him  again.  **  Be  my 
soul,"  savs  he,  '*  if  I  put  your  Holi- 
ness undher  the  table,  you  won*t  be 
the  first  Pope  I  floored.** 

Well,  his  Holiness  laughed  like  to 
split ;  for,  you  know.  Pope  was  the 
great  Prodesan  that  Father  Tom  put 
down  upon  Purgathory ;  and  oy  coorse 
they  known  all  the  ms  and  outs  of 
the  conthrayarsy  at  Room.  "  Faiz, 
Thomaus,*'  says  he,  smiling  across 
the  table  at  him  mighty  agreeable— 
''it's  no  lie  what  they  tell  me,  that 
youiself  is  the  pleasant  man  over  tlie 
dhrop  ov  good  Honor.** 

*«  Would  you  like  to  thry  ?  *'  says 
his  Riy*rence. 

"  Sure,  and  amn*t  I  thrying  all  I 
can  ?  *'  says  the  Pope.  "  Sorra  bet - 
ther  bottle  ov  wine's  betuxt  this  and 
Salamancha,  nor's  there  fomenst  you 
on  the  table ;  ifs  raal  Lachrymalchrys- 
tal,  every  spudh  ov  it." 

*'It's  mortial  could,'*  says  Father 
Tom. 

"  Well,  man  alive,'*  says  tlie  Pope^ 
''sure  and  hero*s  tlie  best  ov  good 
claret  iu  the  cut  decanther.*' 

"  Not  maning  to  make  little  ov  the 
Qhret,   your    HaUDess,*'    says    his 


Riv'rence,  "  I  would  prefir  some  hot 
wathcr  and  sugar,  wid  a  glass  ov 
spirits  through  it,  if  convanient." 

"  Hand  me  over  the  bottle  of 
brandy,**  says  the  Pope  to  his  head 
butler,  "  and  fetch  up  the  materi'ls,*' 
says  he. 

"  Ah,  then,  your  Holiness,"  says 
hb  Riv'rence,  mighty  eager,  *'  maybe 
you*d  have  a  dhrop  ov  the  native  in 
your  cellar?  Sure  it*s  all  ono 
throuble,*'  says  he,  "  and,  troth,  I 
dunna  how  it  is,  but  brandy  always 
plays  the  puck  wid  my  inthrails." 

"  *Pon  my  conscience,  then,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  it's  very  sorry  I  am,  Mis- 
ther  Maguire,**  says  he,  "  that  it  isn't 
in  my  power  to  plase  you;  for  Pm 
sure  and  certaint  that  there's  not  as 
much  whisky  in  Room  this  blessed 
minit  as  'ud  blind  the  eye  ov  a 
midge." 

"  Well  in  troth,  your  Holiness,'* 
says  Father  Tom,  "  1  knewn  there 
vras  no  use  in  axing  ;  only,"  says  he, 
"  1  didn't  know  how  else  to  cxqueeze 
the  liberty  1  tuck,"  says  he,  "of 
bringing  a  small  taste,**  says  he,  "  of 
the  real  stuff,**  says  ho,  hauling  out 
an  imperil  nuart  bottle  out  ov  his  coat- 
pocket  ;  "  that  never  seen  the  face  ov 
a  gauger,*'  says  he,  setting  it  down 
on  the  table  fomenth  the  Pope ;  "and 
if  you'll  jist  thry  the  full  ov  a  thimblo 
ov  it,  and  it  doesn't  rise  the  cockles 
ov  your  Holiness's  heart,  why  then, 
my  name,**  says  he,  "isn't  Tom 
Maguire ! "  and  wid  that  he  outs  wid 
the  cork. 

Well,  the  Pope  at  first  was  going 
to  get  vexed  at  Father  Tom  for  fetch- 
ing dhrink  thataway  in  his  pocket,  as 
if  there  wasn't  lashins  in  the  house : 
so  says  he,  "  Misther  Maguire,"  says 
lie,  "  I'd  have  you  to  comprehind  the 
differ  betuxt  an  inwitation  to  dinner 
from  the  succissor  of  Saint  Pether, 
and  Ctoin  a  eom\iMi\v  tMK^\a  ^'s  ^^t»^ 
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liquor  enough  in  his  cupboard  to  wet 
more  nor  his  own  heretical  whistle. 
That  may  be  the  way  wid  them  that 
you  wisit  in  Lcithrim,"  says  he, "  and 
in  Roscommon ;  and  Td  let  you  know 
the  differ  in  the  prisint  case,**  says  he, 
"only  that  you're  a  champion  ov  tho 
Church  and  entitled  to  laniency.  So," 
says  he,  ''  as  the  liquor's  come,  let  it 
stay.  And  in  throth  Vm  curis  myself,*' 
says  he,  getting  mighty  soft  when  he 
found  the  delightful  smell  ov  the 
putteciiy  "  in  inwistigating  the  com- 
position ov  distilled  liquors ;  it's  a 
branch  ov  natural  philosophy,"  says 
he,  taking  up  the  bottle  and  putting 
it  to  his  blessed  nose.  Ah !  my  dear, 
tho  very  first  snufl*  he  got  ov  it,  he 
cried  out,  the  dear  man,  *'  Blessed 
Varghi,  but  it  has  the  divine  smell !  " 
and  crossed  himself  and  the  bottle 
half  a  dozen  times  running. 

**  Well,  sure  enough,  it's  the  bless- 
ed liquor  now,"  says  his  Riv'rencc, 
*'  and  so  there  can  be  no  harm  any 
wav  in  mixing  a  dandy  of  punch; 
and,"  says  he,  stirring  up  the  materi'ls 
wid  his  goolden  meeddlar — for  every 
thing  at  the  Pope's  table,  to  the  very 
shcrew  for  drawing  the  corks,  was  ov 
vergiu  goold — "  if  I  might  make 
boold,**  says  he,  "  to  spake  on  so  deep 
a  subjic  afore  your  Holiness,  I  think 
it  'ud  considherably  whacilitate  tho 
inwestigation  ov  its  chemistiiry  and 
phwarraaceutics,  if  you'd  jist  thry 
tlie  laste  sup  in  life  ov  it  inwardly." 

"  Well  then,  suppose  I  do  make 
the  same  expiriment,'*  says  the  Pope, 
in  a  much  more  condescinding  way 
nor  you'd  have  expected — and  wid 
that  he  mixes  himself  a  real  stilf 
facer. 

*'  Now,  your  Holiness,**  says  Father 
Tom,  "  this  bein'  tho  first  time  you 
ever  dispinsed  them  chymicals,"  says 
hc'Tlljustmakobould  to  lay  dounone 
rule  ov  orthography,"  says  he,  "  for 
conwhouuding  them,  secundum  mor- 
temr 

«  What's  that  ? "  says  the  Pope. 

"  Put  in  the  sperits  first,"  says  his 
Uiv'reuce ;    **  and  then  put  in  the 


sugar;  and  remember,  every  dhrop 
ov  wather  you  put  in  after  that  spoib 
the  punch." 

"  Glory  be  to  God! "  says  the  Pope, 
not  minding  a  word  Father  Tom  was 
saying.  "  Glory  be  to  God ! "  says 
he,  smacking  his  lips.  **  I  never 
known  what  dhrink  was  afore,"  says 
he.  'Mt  bates  the  Lachymalchrystal 
out  ov  the  face  I"  says  he — "it's 
Necthar  itself,  it  is,  so  it  is!"  says  he, 
wiping  his  epistolical  mouth  wid  the 
cuff  ov  his  coat. 

"  'Pon  my  secret  honour,"  says  hii 
Uiv'rence,  "  I'm  raally  glad  to  see 
your  Holiness  set  so  much  to  your  sh- 
tisvirhaction  ;  especially,"  says  be, 
''  as,  for  fear  ov  accidents,  I  tuck  tlie 
liberty  of  fetching  the  fellow  ov  that 
small  vesshel,"  says  he,  **  in  my  other 
coat-pocket.  So  devil  a  fear  ov  our 
running  thry  till  the  but-end  of  the 
evening,  anyhow,"  says  he. 

*'  Dhraw  your  stool  in  to  the  fire, 
Misthcr  Maguirc,"  says  tlie  Pope, 
"  for  faix,"  says  he,  "  Pm  bent  on 
anilizing  the  metaphwysics  ov  this 
phinomenon.  Come,  man  alive,  clear 
off,"  says  he,  **  you're  not  dhrinking  at 
all." 

"  Is  it  dhruik?"  says  his  Kiv'rencc; 
'*  by  Gorra,  your  Holiness,"  says  he, 
"  I'd  dhrink  wid  you  till  the  cows  'ud 
be  coming  home  iu  the  morning." 

So  wid  that  they  tackled  to,  to  the 
second  fugil  a-piece,  and  fell  into 
larned  discourse.  But  it's  time  for 
me  now  to  be  off  to  the  lecthir  at  tho 
Boonl.  Oh  my  sorra  light  upon  you, 
Docther  Whately,  wid  your  plitlcal 
cconimy  and  your  hyuhcrastatics ! 
What  the  divul  use  has  a  poor  hedge- 
masther  like  me  wid  sich  deep  laming 
as  is  only  fit  for  the  likes  ov  them  two 
that  I  left  over  their  second  tumbler  ? 
Howaudiver,  wishing  I  was  like  them, 
in  regard  ov  the  sup  ov  dhrink,  any- 
how, I  must  brake  off'  my  norration 
for  the  prisint ;  but  when  I  see  yon 
again,  I'll  tell  you  how  Father  Tom 
made  a  hero  ov  the  Pope  that  even- 
ing, both  in  theology  and  the  cube 
root. 


ClIAPTEll  IL 
now  FATHER  TOM  SACKLD  UlS  HOLINESS  IN  THLOLOGV  AND  LOGU  . 

tVeJi,  the  lecther's  over,  and  I'm  the  say  ov  throuble ;  and  that  was 
kilt  out  and  out.  My  bitther  c\it&c  -wVievi  \  %o\.  ^twx^  t\^^tious  at  ould 
upon  the  man  that  invinted  the  same    "^V^X  ^«is«x\^^^  ^Oaa^^  Vx  Tv^isv 
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Riv'rcnce,  "  and  so'b  mettonymv —  orange,  by  dad,  for  any  thing  I  care, 
and  Tvo  known  prosody peia  stanct  to  for  my  caso  is  proved.  *  Black,*  tbit 
mo  at  a  pinch  mighty  well — but  for  a    is,  *  white,*  lavo  out  the  '  that^  by  rfo* 


It*s  as  clear  as  mud,**  says  the 
Pope. 

*'  Begad,"  says  his  Kiv'rence, "  Fm 
in  great  humour  for  disputin*  to-uigfat. 
I  wisht  your  Holiness  was  a  heretk 
jist  for  two  minutes,*'  says  he,  *'  till 
y ou*d  see  the  flaking  I'd  give  yon !" 

"   Well  then,  for  the  fun  o'  the 


as  a  horse  'ud  throt  wid  only  a  good 
<<tick  ov  supcrbaton." 

"  Taix,"  says  the  Pope,  wid  a  sly 
look,  *'■  you'd  need  to  have  it  backed, 
I  judge,  wid  a  small  piece  of  assu- 
rance." 

««  Well  now,  jist  for  that  word,'* 
gays  his  Riv'rence,  •'  1 11  prove  it  wid- 

out  aithcr  one  or  other.    Black,"  says  thing,  suppose  me  my  namesake,  if 

ho,  *'  is  one  thing  and  white  is  another  you  Uke, '  says  the  Pope,  laughing, 

thing.     You  don't  conthravene  that  ?  "  though,  by  Jayminy,**  says  he, "  he*« 

But  every  thing  is  aither  one  thing  or  not  one  that  I  tmce  much  pHdc  out  ov.** 

another  thing ;    I  defy  the  apostle  "  Very  good — devil  a  bitther  job 

Paul  to  get  over  that  dilemma.    Well !  ever    I    had,"    says    his    Kiv'rence. 

If  any  thing  bo  one  thing,  well  and  "  Come,  then,  Misther  Pope,"  sayi 

good ;  but  if  it  be  another  thing,  then  he,  "  hoidd  up  that  pnrty   face  or 

it*s  plain  it  isn't  both  things,  and  so  yours,  and  answer  mo  this  question, 

can't  bo  two  things — nobody  can  deny  Which  *ud  bo  the  biggest  lie,  if  I  said 

that.     But  what  can't  be  two  things  I  seen  a  turkey-cock  lying  on  the 

must  be  one  thing, — ErgOt  whether  broad  ov  his  back,  and  picking  tlie  stars 

it's  one  thing  or  another  thing  it's  all  out  ov  the  sky,  or  if  I  was  to  say  that 

one.    But  black  is  one  thing  and  whito  I  seen  a  gandher  in  the  same  inthe- 

is  another  thing, — Ergo,  black  aud  rcstin*    posture,  ray  creating    himself 

white  is  all  one.     Quod  erat  demons  wid     similar    asthronomical    czpcrl- 

sthrandum,^*  ments?     Answer  me  that,  you  ouM 

**  Stop  a  bit,"  says  the  Pope,  '*  I  swaddler  r"  says  he. 

can't  althegither  give  in  to  your  se-  "  How  durst  you  call  me  a  swad 


cond  miner — no — your  second  inigor, 
says  he,  and  he  stopped.  "  Faix, 
then,"  says  lie,  getting  confused,  •*  I 
don't  rightly  remimber  where  it  was 
exactly  that  I  thought  1  seen  the  flaw 
in  your  premises.  Howsomdiver,-* 
says  ho,  "  I  don't  deny  that  it's  a  good 
conclusion,  and  one  that  *ud  be  ov 
materil  service  to  the  Church  if  it  was 
dhrawn  wiil  a  little  more  distinctive- 
ness." 

*'  rU  make  it  as  phun  as  the  nose 
on  your  Holiness's  face,  by  super- 
baton,"  says  his  Riv'rence.  "  My 
advers^jiry  says,  black  is  not  another 
colour,  that  is,  white?  Now  that's 
jist  a  parallel  passidge  wid  the  one  out 
ov  Tartulion  that  me  and  Hayes 
smashed  the  heretics  on  in  Clarendon 
Sthreet,  *  This  is  my  body,  that  is, 
the  figure  ov  my  body.'  Tliat's  a 
supcrbaton,  and  we  showed  that  it 
oughtn't  to  bo  read  that  way  at  all  but 
this  way, '  This  flgure  of  my  body  is 
my  body.*    Jist  so  wid  my  advor- 


dlcr,  sir  ?"  says  the  Pope,  for]eetting, 
the  dear  man,  the  part  that  lie  was 
acting. 

"  Dou't  think  to  buUj  mc!" 
says  his  Riv'rence.  *'  I  always  daar 
to  spake  the  truth,  and  it's  well  known 
that  you're  nothing  but  a  swaddling 
ould  sent  ov  a  saint,"  says  he,  never 
letting  on  to  percave  that  hb  Holiness 
had  forgot  what  they  were  agreed  on. 

<^  By  all  that's  good,"  says  the  Pope, 
<'  I  often  hard  ov  the  imperance  or 
you  Irish  afore,"  says  he, "  but  I  never 
expected  to  be  called  a  saint  in  my 
own  house  either  by  Irishman  or  Hot- 
tentot. I'll  till  you  what,  Misther 
Ma^uire,"  says  he,  "  if  you  can't  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  you  had 
betthcr  bo  walking  off  wid  yourself; 
for  I  beg  lave  to  give  you  to  undher- 
stand,  that  it  won't  be  for  the  good  ov 
your  health  if  you  call  me  by  aich  an 
outprobrious  enithet  again,*'  says  h«. 

*'  Oh,  indeea !  then  tilings  is  come  to 
a  purty  pass,"  says  hb  Rir'rence  (the 


sary's  proposition,  it  mustn't  be  un-    dear  tminy  soul  tliat  he  erer  was  I) 

ci/iersfood  the  way  it  readsiby  no  maxi*    «<  ^beu  the  lik  or  you  compares  one 

i2er  of  manes ;  but  it*8  to\>etaVaTilV!A&    ot\\i«^«amx^^^^«G&Y^^idda  wiU 

way,—<  Blacky  that  is,  ^Yi\te,\a  not    In^^X  X^Vj,  xaasv  iS«^^  "CtftNkair 

another  colonr,'— green,  iC  you  \Vke,  ot     ««atw  ^t^^Vv^^  w  \«raniQ;»^«n» 
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nd  years  afore  joiir  grandfather, 
ijs  the  tirst  ov  yonr  breed  that 
ore  shoes  and  stockings''  (Fm 

to  say,  in  justice  to  the  poor 
lauj  that  this  wa:>  all  spoken  by 
^'rence  by  way  of  a  ngure  ov 
),  *'  was  suit  his  Majesty's  arrand 
ivate  the  friendship  of  Prince 
Joo    in    Botteney    Bay !     Oh 

dear/'  says  he>  letdng  on  to 
if  you  were  alire  to  hear  a  bod- 
SasHencujh  like  this  casting  up 
mthry  to  me  ov  the  name  ov 

JO. 

\  die  name  ov  God/*  says  the 

very  solemniously,  **  what  is 

uiing  ov  all  tliis  at  all  at  all  ?'* 

ire,"  says  his  Riv'rcnce,  whis- 
'  to  him  across  tlie  table, ''  sure 
ow  wc*re  acting  a  conthrawarsy, 
»u  tuck  the  part  ov  the  Prode- 
hampion.  You  wouldn't  be 
wid  me,  I'm  sure,  for  sarving 
)  heretic  to  the  best  ov  my  abi- 

h  begad,  I  had  forgot,*  says  the 
the  good-natured  ould  crethur; 

enough  you  were  only  taking 
art  as  a  good  Milesian  Catholic 

agin  the  heretic  Sassanagh. 
*  says  he,  "  fire  away  now,  and 
t  up  wid  as  many  conthrovcrsial 
[ments  as  you  plase  to  pay  me.'" 
Veil,  then,  answer  me  mv  ques- 
•ou  santimonious  ould  dandy," 
is  Riv'rence. 

i  troth,  then,"  says  the  Pope, "  I 
which  'ud  be  the  biggest  lie,  to 
und,'*  says  he;  "  the  one  ap- 
to  be  about  as  big  a  bounce  as 
;icr. 

iThy,  then,  you  poor  simpleton," 
ds  Riv'rence,  "  don't  you  per- 
that  forbye  the  advantage  the 
er  'ud  have  in  the  length  ov  his 
it  'ud  be  next  to  empossible  for 


the  turkey-cock  lying  thataway  to 
see  what  he  was  about,  by  rason  ov 
his  djoliars  and  other  accouthrements 
hanging  back  over  his  e^es?  The 
one  about  as  big  a  bounce  as  the 
oilier!  Oh,  you  misfortunate  crethur ! 
if  you  had  ever  lamed  your  A.  B.  C. 
in  theology,  you'd  have  known  that 
there's  a  cuffer  betuxt  them  two  lies 
so  great,  that,  begad,  I  wouldn't 
wondher  if  it  *ud  make  a  balance  ov  five 
years  in  purgathory  to  the  sowl  that 
ud  be  in  it.  Ay,  and  if  it  wasn*t 
that  the  Church  is  too  liberal  entirely; 
so  she  is,  it  *ud  cost  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cissors  betther  nor  ten  pounds  to  have 
him  out  as  soon  as  the  other.  Get 
along,  man,  and  take  half-a-year  at 
dogmatical  theology:  go  and  read 
your  Dens,  you  poor  dunce,  you  I" 

"  Raaly,"  says  the  Pope,  *'  you*re 
making  tne  heretic's  shoes  too  hot  to 
hould  me.  I  wundher  how  the  Pro- 
desans  can  stand  afore  you  at  all." 

**  Don't  think  to  delude  me,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  *'  don't  think  to  back 
out  ov  your  challenge  now,"  says  he, 
'<  but  come  to  the  scratch  like  a  man, 
if  you  are  a  man,  and  answer  me  my 
Question.  What's  the  rason,  now, 
that  Julius  Ca)sar  and  the  Vargin 
Mary  was  bom  upon  the  one  day — 
answer  me  that,  if  you  wouldn't  be 
hissed  off  the  platform?" 

Well,  my  dear,  the  Pope  couldn't 
answer  it,  and  he  had  to  acknowledge 
himself  sacked.  Then  he  axed  his 
Riv'rence  to  tell  him  the  rason  him- 
self; and  Father  Tom  comn^unicatcd  it 
to  him  in  Latin.  But  as  that  is  a  very 
deep  question,  1  never  hard  what  the 
answer  was,  except  that  I'm  tould  it 
was  so  mysterious,  it  made  the  Pope's 
hair  stand  on  end. 

But  there's  two  o'clock,  and  I'll  be 
late  for  the  lecther. 


Chapter  III. 


HOW  FATHER  TOM  MADE  A  HARE  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  IN  LATIN. 


,  Docther  Whateley,  Docther 
eley,  I'm  sure  I'll  never  die  ano- 
eath  if  I  don't  die  aitherov  con- 
ion  or  production !  I  ever  and 
B  thought  that  asthronomy  was 
jrdest  science  that  was  till  now — 
it's  no  lie  I'm  telling  you,  the 
asthronomy  is  a  tough  enough 
}  to  brake  a  man's  fast  upon — 
olldgjr  is  middling  and  hard  too 


— :and  hydherastatics  is  no  joke — but 
ov  all  the  books  ov  science  that  ever    • 
was  opened  and  shut,  that  book  upon 
Political  Econimy  lifts  the  pins !  Well, 
well,  if  they  wait  till  they  persuade 
me  that  taking  a  man^s  rints  out  ov 
the  connthry,  and  spiudln%  \.\ake\&.  Vsw 
forrain  ^axU  VkulX.  ^wck%  >m^  wj^.  «^  ^<& 
same»  theVW  ^tM  «.  Vsa^  '^^^  '^^ 
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hear  how  his  Riv*rence  and  his  Holi- 
ness got  on  after  finishing  the  disputa- 
tion I  was  telling  you  of.  Well,  you 
see,  my  dear,  when  the  Pupc  found 
he  couldn't  hould  a  candle  to  Father 
Tom  in  theology  and  logic,  he  thought 
he'd  take  the  shine  out  ov  him  in 
Latin  any  how  :  so  says  he,  "  Misther 
Maguirc,'*  says  he,  *'  I  quite  agree 
wid  you  that  it's  not  lucky  for  us  to  he 
spaking  on  them  deep  suhjects  in  sich 
langidges  as  the  evil  spirits  is  acquaint- 
ed wid  ;  and,"  says  he, "  I  think  it  'ud 
be  no  harm  for  us  to  spake  from  this 
out  in  Latin,"  says  he,  "for  fraid  the 
devil  'ud  undherstaud  what  we  are 
saying." 

*'  Not  a  hair  I  care,"  says  Father 
Tom,  **  whether  they  undherstaud 
what  weVe  saying  or  not,  as  long  as 
we  keep  otf  that  last  pint  we  wer  dis- 
cussing, and  one  or  two  others.  List- 
ners  never  heard  good  ov  themselves," 
says  he,  "  and  if  Belzhebub  takes  any 
thing  amiss  that  aither  you  or  me  says 
in  regard  ov  himself  or  his  faction,  let 
him  stand  forrid  like  a  man,  and  never 
fear.  Ml  give  him  his  answer.  IIow- 
andiver,  if  it's  for  a  taste  ov  classic  con- 
wersation  you  are,  jist  to  put  us  in 
mind  ov  ould  Cordarius,"  says  he, 
"  here's  at  you ;"  and  wid  that  he  lots 
fly  at  his  Holiness  wid  his  health  in 
Latin. 

"  VcsthriT  Sanctitatis  salutem  volo," 
says  he, 

*'  Vesthr.T  Reviiintiu?  salutritati 
bibo,"  says  the  Pope  to  him  again 
(haith,  it's  no  joke,  I  tell  you,  to  re- 
mimber  sich  a  power  ov  laming). 
"  Here's  to  you  wid  the  same,"  says 
the  Pope,  in  the  raal  Ciceronian. 
*'  Nunc poculnm alterhum imple," says 
he. 

"  Cum  omui  jucunditate  in  vita,'* 
says  his  Riv'rence.  "  Cum  summu 
eoncupiscintia  et  animositate,"  says  he, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Wid  all  the  veins 
ov  my  heart,  Fll  do  that  same," — and 
so  wid  that,  they  mix'd  their  fourth 
gun  a-piece. 

"  Aqua  vita?  vesthra  sane  est  liquor 
admirabilis,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Verum  est  pro  te, — it's  thrue  for 
you*' — says  his  Riv'rence,  forgetting 
the  idyim  ov  the  Latin  phwraseology 
in  a  manner. 

'*  Prava  est  tua  Latinitas,  domine," 
says  the  Pope,  finding  fault  like  wid 
"his  etymology, 

"  Parva  culpa  mihi,"  "  ^^maWVAame 
to  me,   that's,"    says  bijs  UVv^rence, 
^^nam  mnltiiiu  laboro  in  pavl\V)\xa\tAe- 
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rioribus,"  says  he — the  dear  man!  tbt 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  excose ! 

"  (^uid  tibi  ineommodi?"  says  the 
Pope,  axing  him  >\hat  ailed  him. 

*'  Habcsne  id  quod  Anglicc  vicauMis. 
a  looking-glass,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 

'<  Immo,  habeo  speculum  splendi- 
dissimum  subther  operculum  pyxidii 
hujiis  stamutatoria^,"  says  the  Poprt 
pulling  out  a  beautiful  goold  snuff- 
box, wid  a  looking-glass  in  undher  the 
lid  — "  Subther  operculum  pyxidu 
hujus  starnutatorii — no — stamutnto- 
riie— quam  dono  aecepi  ab  Archl-doce 
Austhriaco  siptuagisima  praetherita," 
says  he — as  much  as  to  say  that  he  got 
the  box  in  a  prisint  from  the  Queen  ot 
Spain  last  Lint,  if  I  rightly  remimber. 

Well,  Father  Tom  laughed  like  to 
burst.  At  last  says  he,  '^  Patber 
Sancte,"  says  he,  "  sub  errore  jaces. 
*  Looking-glass*  apud  dos  liabctsig- 
niGcationem  quamdam  pceuliarem  ex 
tempore  diei  dependentem,*' — there 
was  a  sthring  ov  accusatives  for  yes!— 
"  nam  mane  speculum  sonat,"  says  he, 
"post  prandium  vero  mat — mat— 
mat" — sorra  be  in  me  but  I  disremim- 
her  the  classic  appellivation  ov  the 
same  article.  Howandiver,  his  Riv'- 
rence went  on  explaining  himself  in 
such  a  way  as  no  scholar  could  mis- 
take. "  Vesica  mea,"  says  he,  "  ab 
illo  ultimo  eversore  distcnditur,  donee 
similis  est  rumpere.  Verbis  apertis," 
says  he,  "  Vesthra*  Sanctitatis  pne- 
sentia  salvata,  aquam  facere  valde 
desidheroj' 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !"  says  the  Pope,  grab- 
biug  up  his  box,  <'  si  inqmnavis^ies 
meam  pyxidem,  excunnicari  debuisses 
— Hillo,  Anthony,"  says  he  to  his  head 
butler,  "  fetch  Misther  Magnire  a"— 

"  You  spoke  first!"  says  h'ls  Riv'- 
rence, jumping  off  his  sate :  *'  You 
spoke  first  in  the  vernacular !  I  take 
Misther  Anthony  to  witness,"  says 
he. 

"  What  else  would  you  have  me  to 
do?"  says  the  Pope,  quite  dogged 
like  to  see  himself  bate  tbat-a-way  at 
his  own  waypons.  **  Sure,"  says  he, 
"  Anthony  jvouldn't  undherstand  a  R. 
from  a  bull's  foot,  if  I  spoke  to  him 
any  other  way." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
''  in  considherationov  thenccdces^ty*" 
says  he,  "  Til  let  you  oft'  for  this 
time !  but  mind  now,  afther  I  say 
jircpstho,  the  first  ov  us  that  spakes  a 
vfw^  Qis  YiY^tJUU  is  the  ha^e«»llra'^> 
tho  r 
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considhering  wid  themselves 
By  war  to  begin  sich  a  great 
»y  shkill.  At  last,  says  the 
the  blessed  man,  ^"^X  think 
ite  it  was  ov  him .' — **  Domine 
re,"  says  he,  "  valde  desidhe- 
tiorem  fieri  de  significatione 
;rbi  eversor  quo  jam  jam  usus 
rell,  surely  I  am  the  boy  for 
in!) 

ersor,  id  est  cyathus,"  says  his 
ce,  <<nam  apud  nos  tumbleri, 
*sores,  dicti  sunt  ab  evertendo 
nam  inter  amicos ;  non,  ut 
^antise  Societatis  frigidis  fauto- 
acct,  ab  evertendis  ipsis  pota* 
*'  (It's  nut  every  mastherund- 
Boord,  I  tell  you,  could  carry 
irload  ovtlic  dead  langidges.) 
*o  vero  Louthiano  et  Midensi,'* 
,  "  nomine  gaudent  quodam 
m  linguam  Anglican  am  signi- 
bombardam  sen  tormentum ; 
eis  tanquam  ex  telis  jaculato- 
orem  facibus  immittere  solent. 
liter  hiereticos  illos  melanosto- 
that  was  a  touch  ov  Greek), 
fterianos  Septentrionales,  qui 
ribiles  potatores,  Cyathi  dicti 
eres,  et  dimidium  Cyathi  A€pf- 
9.  Dimidium  Cyathi  vero 
etropolitanos  Hibcrnicos  dici- 

iff."- 

verbum  Anglicanum !"   says 
S  clapping  his  hands, — ♦'  lepo- 
eclsti ;"  as  much  as  to  say  that 
nade  a  hare  ov  himself. 
^tBus,  da/idceus  verbum  erat,** 

Riv'rence — oh,  the  dear  man, 
himself  that  was  handy  ever 
ays  at  getting  out  ov  a  hobble 
dtBus  verbum  erat,"  says  he, 
licturus  cram,  cum  me  inthcr- 


i» 


I. 

ego  dico,'*  says  the  Pope,  very 

quod  verbum  erat  dandt/." 
'  tibicinem  qui  Coram  Mose 
us  est,'*   says  his   Riv'rence, 
gellat   mundum !      Dandtpus 

tu  dicis  dandy ;  ergo  tu  es 
ion    ego — Ah,  ha!     Saceavi 
n  Sanctitatcm !" 
adacium  est  I"  says  the  Pope, 
getting  himself,  he  was  so  mad 

sacked  before  the  sarvints. 

if  it  hadn't  been  that  his  Holi- 
j  in  it.  Father  Tom  'ud  have 
m  the  contints  of  his  tumbler 
be  two  eyes,  for  calling  him  a 
id,  in  troth,  it's  very  well  it 
Latin  the  offince  was  conwey- 
\{it  bad  been  in  the  vernacu- 
e's  no  stLjing  what  'ud  ha' 
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been  the  consequence.  His  Riv*rence 
was  mighty  angry  anyhow. — "  Tu 
senex  lathro,"  says  he,  *'  quomodo 
audes  me  mendacem  prsedicare  ?'* 

*'  £t  tu,  sacrilege  nebulo,"  says  the 
Pope,  **  quomodo  audacitatem  habeas* 
me  Dei  in  terris  vicarium,  lathronem 
conwiciari  ?" 

**  Interroga  circumcirca,"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

**  Abi  ex  s^ibus  meis,"  says  the 
Pope. 

"  Abi  tu  in  malam  crucem,"  says 
his  Riv'rence. 

'*  Excimnicabo  te,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Diabolus  curat,  '*  says  his  Riv'- 
rence. 

"  Anathema  sis,"  says  the  Pope. 

*'  Oscula  meum  pod" — says  his 
Riv'rence — but,  my  dear,  afore  he 
could  finish  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  the  Pope  broke  out  into  the  ver- 
nacular, "  Get  out  o'  my  house,  you 
reprobate  I**  flgrt  he  hi  sich  a  rage 
that  he  eoaldiytifai  himself  widia 
tiie  Latin  BolibMr. 

<'  Ha,  ha,  htl-tJw,  bo»  ho  I"  says 
his  Riv'miee,  **  Who*s  tlM  hare  now, 
your  HoUneM  ?  Oh,  bv  this  and  by 
that,  I've  aaeWl'jiOU  clane  1  Clane 
and  clever  Tfv  ftone  it,  and  no  mis- 
take !  You  see  what  a  bit  ov  desate 
will  do  wid  the  wisest,  your  Holiness 
— sure  it  was  joking  1  was,  on  pur- 
pose to  aggravate  you — all's  fair,  you 
know,  in  love,  law,  and  conthravarsy. 
In  troth  if  I'd  thought  youM  have 
taken  it  so  much  to  heart,  I'd  have 
put  my  head  into  the  fire  afore  I'd 
have  said  a  word  to  ofiend  you,"  says 
he,  for  he  seen  that  the  Pope  was  very 
vexed.  "  Sure,  God  forbid,  that  I'd 
say  any  thing  agin  your  Holiness,  bar- 
ring it  was  in  fun ;  for  aren't  you  the 
father  ov  the  faithful,  and  the  thrue 
vicar  ov  God  upon  earth  ?  And  aren't 
I  ready  to  go  down  on  my  two  knees 
this  blessed  minit  and  beg  your  apos- 
tolical pardon  for  every  word  that  I 
said  to  your  displasement  ?" 

*'  Are  you  in  amest  that  it  is  in 
fun  you  wer  ?"  says  the  Pope. 

"  May  I  never  die  if  I  aren't,"  says 
his  Riv'rence.  "  It  was  all  to  pro- 
voke your  Holiness  to  commit  a 
brache  ov  the  Latin,  tliat  I  tuck  the 
small  liberties  I  did,"  says  he. 

"  I'd  have  you  to  take  care,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  how  you  take  sich  small 
liberties  again,  or  may  be  you'll  pro- 
voke me  to  eommVt^\i'c^<:^afc  ^"^  '^^ 
pace.'*  ^,  -^,  ^ 
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very  unproper  ov  you  to  spake 

ay  ov  my  housekeeper :  I  won't 

It,  sir. 

[onor  brig^ht,*'  your  Holiness, 

lis  Rivrence,  laying  his  hand  on 

art. 

lb,  by  this  and  by  that,  Misther 

ire,"  says  the  Pope,  ••  I'll  have 

of  your  insinivations :    I  don*t 

rho  sees  my  whole  household," 

le;  "I  don't  care  if  all  the  fay- 

undher  my  roof  was  paraded 

the  High  Street  of  Room," 
le. 

)h,  it's  plain  to  be  seen  how 
you  care  who  sees  them,**  says 
iv'rence.  '*  You're  afeared,  now, 
as  to  see  your  housekeeper,  that 
y  she  was  too  handsome." 
fo,  I'm  not!"  says  the  Pope, 
m't  care  who  sees  her,"  says  he. 
:hony,"  says  he  to  the  head  but- 
^  bid  Eliza  throw  her  apron  over 
ead,  and  come  up  here."  Wasn't 
tout  in  the  blessed  man  ?  Well, 
sar,  up  she  came,  stepping  like 
*ee-year  old,  and  blushing  like 
)rake  o'  day:  for  though  her 
I  was  thrown  over  her  head  as 
ime  forrid,  till  you  could  barely 
le  tip  ov  her  chin — more  be  token 
was  a  lovely  dimple  in  it,  as  I've 
tould — yet  she  let  it  shlip  abit  to 
ide,  by  chance  like,  jist  as  she 
menst  the  fire,  and  if  she  wouldn't 
given  his  Riv'rencc  a  shot  if  he 
t  been  a  priest,  it's  no  matther. 
^ow,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  You 

take  that  skillet,  and  hould  it 
the  fire  till  the  milk  comes  to  a 
.  bate ;  and  the  way  you'll  know 
will  be  by  stirring  it  onc't  or 

wid  the  little  finger  ov  your 
hand,  afore  you  put  in  the  but- 

not  that  I  misdoubt,"  says  he, 
that  the  same  finger's  fairer  nor 
rhitest  milk  that  ever  came  from 
t." 

Mone  of  your  deludhering  talk  to 
young  woman,  sir,"  says  the 
',  mighty  stern .    **  Stir  the  posset 

bids  you,  Eliza,  and  then  be  ofi^ 
rourself,"  says  he. 
[  beg  your  Holiness's  pardon  ten 
(and  times,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
I  sure  I  meant  nothing  onproper ; 
ye  I'm  uncapable  ov  any  sich  di- 
ion  of  my  duty,"  says  he.  "  But, 
ifiil  Saver  P  he  cried  out,  jump- 
ip  on  a  saddent,  ''look  behind 
your  Holiness — I'm  blest  but  the 
ionSrel" 
9  enough  (he  candle  fell  down 


that  minit,  and  was  near  setting  fire 
to  the  windy.curtains,  and  there  was 
some  bustle,  as  you  may  suppose,  get- 
ting things  put  to  rights.  And  now 
I  have  to  tell  you  ov  a  really  onplea- 
sant  occurrence.  If  I  was  a  Prode- 
san  that  was  in  it,  I'd  say  that  while 
the  Pope's  back  was  turned.  Father 
Tom  made  free  wid  the  two  lips  ov 
Miss  Eliza ;  but,  upon  my  conscience, 
I  believe  it  was  a  mere  mistake  that 
his  Holiness  fell  into  on  account  of  his 
being  an  ould  man  and  not  having 
aither  his  eyesight  or  his  hearing  very 
parfect.  At  any  rate  it  can't  be  de- 
nied but  that  he  had  a  sthrong  impris- 
sion  that  sich  was  the  case;  for  he 
wheeled  about  as  quick  as  thought, 
jist  as  his  Riv'rence  was  sitting  down, 
and  charged  him  wid  the  offince  plain 
and  plump.  '*  Is  it  kissing  my  house- 
keeper before  my  face  you  are,  you 
villain  I  "  says  he,  "  Go  down  out  o* 
this,**  says  he,  to  Miss  Eliza,  "  and  do 
you  be  packing  ofi'  wid  you,**  he  says 
to  Father  Tom,  "  for  it's  not  safe,  so 
it  isn't,  to  have  the  likes  ov  you  in  a 
house  where  there's  temptation  in 
your  way." 
•"  Is  it  me?"  says  his  Riv'rence; 
"  why  .what  would  your  Holiness  be 
at,  at  all?  Sure  I  wasn't  doing  no 
such  thing." 

*'  Would  you  have  me  doubt  the 
evidence  ov  my  sinses  ?  "  says  the 
Pope;  *'  would  you  have  me  doubt 
the  testimony  ov  my  eyes  and  ears  ?" 
says  he. 

**  Indeed  I  would  so,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  **  if  they  pretend  to  have 
informed  your  Holiness  ov  any  sich 
foolishness."  ^ 

"  Why,"  says  the  Pope,  "  I  seen 
you  afther  kissing  Eliza  as  plain  as  I 
see  the  nose  on  your  face ;  I  heard 
the  smack  vou  gave  her  as  plain  as 
ever  I  heard  thundher." 

*'  And  how  do  you  know  whether 
you  see  the  nose  on  my  face  or  not  ?" 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  and  how  da  you 
know  whether  what  you  thought  was 
thundher,  was  thundher  at  all  ?  Them 
operations  on  the  sinses,"  says  he, 
''  comprises  only  particular  corporal 
emotions,  connected  wid  sartain  con- 
fused perciptions  called  sinsations,  and 
isn*t  to  be  depended  upon  at  all.  If 
we  were  to  follow  them  blind  guides 
we  might  jist  as  well  turn  heretics  at 
onc't.     'Pon  my  ^ect^X.  'vot^*  ^«^« 

orthodox  o\  -you  \«  ibsX  \x^  '^\^viLfc 
rnony  o^  yoxxt  ©^^^  wA  ^^x%  w^  ^'^^ 
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characthcr    ov  a  clergyman.      And  "  No  cork  could  be  dhrew  with  less 

now,  see  how  aisy  it  is  to  explain  all  noise,"  says  his  Riv'reuce. 

them  phwenomena  that  perplexed  you.  "  It  would  bo  hard  for  any  thing 

I  ris  and  went  over  beside  the  young  to  be  less  nor  nothing,  barring  alge- 

woman  because  the  skillet  was  boiling  bra,"  says  the  Pope. 

over,  to  help  her  to  save  the  dhrop  ov  "  I  can  prove  to  the  contbraiy,** 

liquor  that  was  in  it ;  and  as  for  the  says  his  Rivrence.     **  This  glass  ot 

noise  you  heard,  my  dear  man,  it  was  whiskey  is  less  nor  that  tumbler  or 

neither    more    nor  less    nor    myself  puuch,  aud  that  tumbler  ov  punch  is 

dhrawing  the  cork  out  ov  this  blissid  nothing  to  this  jug  ov  scaltheen," 

bottle."  *'  ^o  you  judge  by  superficial  ml- 

"  Don't  offer  to  thrape  that  upon  sure  or  by  the  liquid  contents?"  sajs 

me  1 "   says  the  Pope  ;  *'  here's  the  the  Pope. 

cork  in  the  bottle  still,  as  tight  sl^  a  "  Dun't  stop  me,  betwixt  my  pre- 

wedge/*                                     •  misses  and  my  conclusion,'*  says  his 

"  1   beg  your  pardon,**   says  his  Rivrence  ;"  ^r^o,  this  glass  ovwhL«- 

Riv'rcncc,  **  that's  not  the  cork   at  key  is  less  nor  nothing ;  and  for  that 

all,*'  says  he,  "  I  dhrew  the  cork  a  raison  I  see  no  harm  in  life  in  adding 

good  two  minits  ago,  and  it's  very  it  to  the  contents  ov  the  same  jug,  just 

purtily  spitted   on   the   end  ov  this  by  way  ov  a  frost-nail." 

blessed  cork-shcrew  at  this  prisint  mo-  "  Adding  what's  less  nor  nothing," 

ment ;  howandiver  you  can't  see  it,  says  the  Pope,  "  is  subtraction  acconi- 

because  it's  only  its  real  prisence  that's  ing  to  algebra,  so  here  goes  to  make 

in  it.     But  that  appearance  that  you  the  rule  good,*'  says  he,  filling  his 

call  a  cork"  says  he,  **  is  nothing  but  tumbler  wid  the  blessed  stuff,  and  sit- 

the  outward  spacics  and  external  qua-  ting  down  again  at  the  table,  fur  the 

lities  of  the  cortical  nathur.     Them's  anger  didn't  stay  two  minits  on  him, 

nothing  but  the  accidents  of  the  cork  the  good-hearted  ould  sowl. 

that  you're  looking  at  and  handling ;  .  **  Two  minuses  makes  one  plus,' 

but,  as  I    tould   you   afore,  the  real  says  his   Riv'reuce,  as  ready  as  you 

cork's  dhrew,  and  is  here  prisint  on  plase,  *'  and  that'll   account  for  tho 

the  end  ov  thb  nate  little  insihrument,  increased  daycrcment  I  mane  to  takf 

and  it  was  the  noise  I  made  in  dhraw-  the  liberty  of  producing  in  the  same 

ing  it,  and  nothing  else,  that  you  mis-  mixed  quantity,"  says  he,  follying  hid 

took  for  the  sound  ov  the  poffue,**  Holiness's  epistolical  example. 

You  know  there  was  no  conthra-  "  By  all  that's  good,"  says  the  Pope, 

yening  what  he  said  ;  and  the  Pope  "  that'a  the  best  stuff  I  ever  tasted; 

couldn't  openly  deny  it.    Howandiver  you  call  it  a  mix'd  quantity,  but  Isiiy 

he  thried  to  pick  a  hole  in  it  this  way.  it*s  prime.'* 

"  Granting,'*  says  he,  "  that  there  is  "  Since  it's  ov  the  first  ordher,  then," 

the  differ  you  say  betwixt  the  reality  says  his  Riv'rence,  "  we'll  have  the 

ov  the  cork  and  these  cortical  acci-  less  deffeequilty  in  reducing  it  to  a 

dents';  and  that  it's  quite  possible,  as  simple  eqiuition." 

jouallidge,  that  the  thrue  cork  is  really  "  You'll  have  no  fractions  at  my 

prisint  on  the  end  ov  the  shcrew,  while  side  any  how,"  says  the  Pope.  "  Faix, 

the  accidents  keep  the  mouth  ov  the  I'm  afearcd,"  says  he,  "  it's  only  too 

bottle  stopped — still,"  says  he,  "  I  asy  ov  solution  our  sum  la  like  to  be." 

can't  undherstand,  though  willing  to  *'  Never  fear  for  that,**  says  his 

acquit  you,  how  the  dhrawing  ov  the  Riv'rence,   "  I've  a  good    stock  ov 

real    cork,    that's    onpalpable     and  siu*ds  here  in  the  bottle ;  for  I  tell 

widout  accidents,  could  produce  the  you  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  ex- 

accidont  of  that  sinsiblo  explosion  I  thract  the  root  ov  it,  at  the  rate  we're 

heard  jist  now."  going  on.** 

"  All  I  can  say,*'  says  his  Riv'rence,  *'  What  makes  you  call  tlic  blessed 

**  is,  that  it  was  a  rale  accident,  any  quart  an  irrational  quantity  ?"  fay* 

how."  the  Pope. 

**  Ay,"  says  the  Pope,  *'  the  kiss  *'  Becase  it's  too  much  for  one  and 

you  gov  Eliza,  you  mane."  too  little  for  two,"  says  bb  Riv'reuce. 

"  No,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "  but  *'  Clear  it  ov  its  cosfficient,  and 

the  report  I  made,"  we'll  tliry,"  says  the  Pope. 

'*  1  don't  doubt  you"  saya  tVie  *''Wwv^\siftw«t>&ia^«^ncntthen/* 

Pope,  %«t^%\v\%  ^Vx«tk^^. 
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Vhafs  that  ?"  says  the  Pope. 

!'he  schrew,  to  be  sure,"  says  his 

mce. 

Vhat  for  ?'*  says  the  Pope. 

To   dhraw  the  cork,"  says   his 

jnce. 

•ure  the  cork*s  dhrew,"  says  the 

(ut  the  sperits  can*t  get  out  on 
at  of  the  accidents  that's  stuck 
5  neck  ov  the  bottle,"  says  his 
ince. 

Lccident  ought  to  be  passable  to 
,"  says  the  Pope,  "  and  that 
\  me  suspect  that  the  reality  ov 
•rk's  in  it  afther  all." 
'hats  a  barony-masia,"  says  his 
.'nee,  "  and  I'm  not  bound  to 
r  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it's 
cidents  ov  the  sperits  too  that's 
and  the  reality's  passed  out 
^h  the  cortical  spacies  as  you 
for,  you  may  have  observed, 
both  been  in  real  good  sperits 
ince  the  cork  was  dhrawD>  and 
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where  else  would  the  real  sperits  come 
from  if  they  wouldn't  come  out  ov  the 
bottle?" 

'*  Well  then,"  says  the  Pope, "  since 
we've  got  the  reality,  there's  no  use 
throubling  ourselves  wid  the  accidents.** 

"  Oh,  begad,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  the  accidents  is  very  essential  too ; 
for  a  man  may  be  in  the  best  ov  good 
sperits,  as  far  as  bis  immaterial  part 
goes,  and  yet  need  the  accidental 
q^ualities  ov  good  liquor  to  hunt  the 
siusible  thirst  out  ov  him."  So  he 
dhraws  the  cork  in  earnest,  and  sets 
about  brewing  the  other  skillet  ov 
scalthe'en ;  but,  faix,  he  had  to  get  up 
the  ingredients  this  time  by  the  hands 
ov  ould  Moley ;  though  devil  a  taste 
ovher  little  finger  he'd  let  widin  a  yard 
ov  the  same  coction. 

But,  my  dear,  here's  the  FreemarCg 
Joumat,  and  we'll  see  what's  the 
news  afore  we  finish  the  residuary 
proceedings  of  their  two  Holinesses. 


Chapter  V. 


THE  REASON  WHY  FATHER  TDM  WAS  NOT  MADE  A  CA&OINAIm 


rroOi  my  darlings ! — didn't  I  tell 
t  'ud  never  do  ?      Success    to 

John  Tuam  and  the  ould  simi- 
)Y  Firdramore !  Oh,  more  power 
ir  Grace  every  day  you  rise,  'tis 
lat  has  broken  their  Boord  into 
s  undher  your  feet  I  Sure,  and 
t  a  proud  day  for  Ireland,  this 
d  feast  ov  the  choir  ov  Saint 
r?  Isn't  Carlisle  and  Whately 
ed  to  pieces,  and  their  whole 
e  of  swaddling  teachers  knocked 
leidhereers.  John  Tuam,  your 
has  tuck  his  pasthoral  staff  in 
md  and  heathen  them  out  o* 
lught  as  fast  as  ever   Pathric 

the  sarpints  into  Clew  Bay. 
ould  Mat  Kevanagh,  if  he  was 
this  day,  'tis  he  would  be  the 
'  man.  *'  My  curse  upon  their 
iphies  and  Bibles,"  he  used  to 
'*  Where's  the  use  ov  perplexing 
oor  childre  wid  what  we  don't 
rstand  ourselves  ?"   no  use   at 

troth,  and  so  I  said  from  the 
nyself.  Well,  thauk  God  and 
race,  we'll  have  no  more  thrigo- 
liry  nor  scripther  in  Connaught. 
bould  oiur  lodges  every  Saturday 

as  wo  used  to  do,  wid  our  chair- 
>eb]nd  the  maBther^s  desk,  and 
besa^  our  mass  every  Sunday 


morning  wid  the  blessed  priest  stand- 
ing afore  the  same.  I  wisht  to  good- 
ness I  hadn't  parted  wid  my  Seven 
Champions  ov  Christendom  and  Freney 
the  Robber ;  they're  books  that'll  be 
in  great  requist  in  Leithrim  as  soon 
as  the  pasthoral  gets  wind.  Glory  be 
to  God  I  I've  done  wid  their  lecthers — 

they  may  all  go  and  be  d d  wid 

their  consumption  and  production. 
I'm  off  to  Tullymactaggart  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  where  I'll 
thry  whether  a  sod  or  two  o'  turf 
can't  consume  a  cart-load  ov  heresy, 
and  whether  a  weekly  meeting  ov  the 
lodge  can't  produce  a  new  thayory  ov 
rints.  But  afore  I  take  my  lave  ov 
you,  I  may  as  well  finish  my  story 
about  poor  Father  Tom  that  1  hear  is 
coming  up  to  chate  the  heretics  in 
Adam  and  Eve  during  the  Lint. 

The  Pope — and  indeed  it  ill  became 
a  good  Catholic  to  say  any  thing  agin 
him — no  more  would  I,  only  that  his 
Riv'rence  was  in  it — but  you  see  the 
fact  ov  it  is,  that  the  Pope  was  as  en* 
vious  as  ever  ho  could  be,  at  seeing 
himself  sacked  right  and  left  by  Father 
Tom ;  and  bate  out  o'  the  face,  the 
way  he  was,  oneNcrj  ^^<^tv^^  wA^s^^ 
jec  lYiat  wa*  «\w\^<i..  ^ci,  ti^\.  \»  "^ 
outdone  ailogevVfcT»  \»  «a:^^  ^^  ^^ 
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Tent  is  not  now  inhabited,  and  has  which  there  is  a  long  and  very  perfect 
consequently  become  national  proper-  inscription  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  hu 
ty.  Two  other  monasteries  of  some  been  turned  upside  down,  and  the  bi- 
importance  are  situated  on  Hymettus,  goted  Greeks  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
Kaisariani,  and  Kara,  but  they  are  moved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  read, 
not  seen  from  Marousi.  This  is  the  church  of  St  Demetrius, 
Marousi  is  supposed  to  be  the  an-  and  being  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
cient  hamlet  of  Athmonum,  of  which  from  the  village,  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
Artemis  Amarusias  was  the  tutelary  tiras  to  the  plague,  which  ravaged 
deity,  and  the  name  of  the  modern  Marousi  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
village  is  a  corruption  of  the  latter  century,  were  interred  around  it, 
epithet.  Few  antiquities  have  been  while  the  vows  of  the  living  relatives 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  none  of  the  sick  were  offered  at  the  same 
of  any  interest  except,  perhaps,  an  shrine.  These  circumstances  render 
inscription  which  marks  the  boundary  this  little  church  an  object  of  super- 
of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  stitious  awe,  which  will  probably  de- 
of  Artemb  Amarusias  ;  thus  placing  prive  the  learned  world  of  the  purport 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  the  iden-  of  the  inscription, 
tity  of  Marousi  with  the  ancient  Ath-  A  white  marble  basin  into  which 
monum,  which  was  nearly  proved  by  the  copious  spring  of  clear  water 
many  remarkable  coincidences  before  which  forms  the  wealth  of  the  villa- 
it  was  found.  Many  sarcophagi  gers  empties  itself,  is  the  only  other 
have  been  found,  as  well  as  sepulchral  object  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Ma- 
reliefs,  representing  the  usual  figures,  rousi ;  but  as  yet  no  excavations  have 
namely,  one  sitting  and  holding  the  been  made,  though  there  is  evcrr 
hand  of  another  standing ;  and,  in  chance  of  their  being  attended  with 
many  places,  ancient  foundations  have  success,  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
been  discovered  which  would  indicate,  temples.  This  basin  proves,  how- 
from  their  extent,  that  the  village  ever,  the  existence  of  this  spring  be* 
had  once  been  of  considerable  size,  fore  the  taste  for  sculpture  had  been 
The  Athmonians  were  celebrated  for  lost  in  Greece,  and  it  was  probably 
their  skill  in  cultivating  vineyards ;  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  Marousiotes,  whether  peasants,  and  their  first  motive  for 
they  really  are  their  descendants  or  building  on  the  spot,  as  running  wa- 
not,  have  most  certainly  the  same  re-  ter  is  unfortunately  not  very  easily 
putation.  But  this  may  also  arise  found  in  Greece,  and  is  an  object  of 
from  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil  the  greatest  value,  both  for  watering 
for  vine  culture,  and  the  degree  of  at-  the  live-stock  and  for  irrigating  the 
tention  consequently  bestowed  on  the  land.  This  spring  is,  happily  for  Ma- 
subject.  The  respect  for  Artemis,  or  rousi,  particularly  abundant,  and  of  the 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity,  has  most  limpid  purity,  thus  affording  tb 
unfortunately  not  been  handed  down  the  villagers  the  enjoyment  of  one  of 
with  the  knowledge  of  vine-dressing  ;  the  greatest  luxuries  in  summer,  and 
for,  in  the  year  1836,  four  cases  of  considerably  increasing  the  value  of 
infanticide  occurred  in  Marousi,  and  their  land.  Before  the  Revolution 
the  municipal  authorities  found  it  ad-  this  village  was  supposed  to  possess 
visable  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
three  other  fair  Marousiotes  the  cri-  wore  the  foustanella,  and  spoke  the 
minal  nature  of  so  unnatural  a  re-  Albanian  language  among  themsclves» 
source.  There  is  a  tumulus  on  the  although  most  of  them  could  speak 
plain  to  the  east  of  the  olive  wood,  Greek.  They  were  unmolested  in  the 
but  its  history  and  object  have  never  practice  of  their  religion,  and  allowed 
been  ascertained.  Most  of  the  small  to  elect  their  own  magistrates  or  mu- 
churches,  of  which  there  are  forty  or  nicipal  functionaries ;  for  the  Turks, 
fifty  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  either  findmg  a  system  of  rustic  jurisdiction 
buUt  on  ancient  marble  foundations,^  already  established,  never  gave  them- 
or  have  square  polished  blocks  stuck  selves  the  trouble  of  interfering  with 
in  their  walls,  being  in  general  erect-  it.  This  form  of  village  admlnistra- 
ed  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  tion  was  remarkably  simple,  eonsist- 
In  one  instance  the  altar  of  a  small  ing  merely  in  the  election  of  three  of 
chapel  is  formed  of  the  stump  ot  a  eo-  \>Ckfe  Tfto^l  cx^^^xv^weed  and  upright  of 
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neral  dilapidation  into  which  this  once  while  reed*  and  branches  were  thrown 
flourishing  Tillage  had,  therefore,  fal-  over  them  to  form  a  crazj  sort  of  roof, 
len  during  the  revolution,  was  such  as  which  served  as  a  shade  from  the  heat 
to  destroy  all  chanco  iis  inhabitants  of  summer  if  it  did  not  keep  out  the 
could  have  ofever  re-establishing  their  rain.  For  the  last  two  years,  bow- 
agricultural  resources  on  the  produc-  ever,  since  their  vintages  have  been 
live  footing  which  they  had  for-  abundant  and  valuable,  the  appear- 
merly  enjoyed,  were  it  not  for  tho  ance  of  the  village  has  been  quite  dif- 
fortunato  ratification  of  the  protocol  fercnt.  It  contains  about  two  nundred 
by  which  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  houses,  one-sixth  of  which  are  of  two 
sell  their  possessions.  Many  Greeks  stories,  and  the  remainder  long,  low 
who  had  realized  considerable  fortunes  cottages,  with  clay  floors.  The  church 
in  commerce,  and  also  some  capitalists  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
of  other  nations,  were  thus  induced  to  general  subscription  ;  and  there  are 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  op-  five  shops,  which  combine  the  attri« 
portunity  which  then  presented  itself  butes  of  coffeehouses  and  grocery 
of  investing  money  iu  the  purchase  of  warehouses,  while  tliree  subatantiol 
land,  the  Turks  being  anxious  to  dis-  houses  have  been  built  by  the  pro- 
pose of  their  estates  at  any  price,  prietors  of  the  gturdens,  which  tbay 
Marousi,  from  its  vicinity  to  Athens,  bought  from  the  Turks,  whose  square 
the  future  capital,  and  the  beauty  and  towers  have  entirely  dihappeared. 
salubrity  of  its  position,  was  naturally  Altogether,  Marousi  offers  an  as- 
one  of  the  spots  most  sought  after,  pect  of  comfort  and  wellbeing  rarely 
The  villagers  were  then  employed  as  to  be  seen  in  Greece,  few  ruius  baring 
day-labourers  by  the  new  proprietors,  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  village, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  and  but  little  land  in  the  neighbour- 
of  population,  they  demanded  and  ob-  hood  left  uncultivated.  Marousi  is 
taincd  the  most  exorbitant  wages,  the  capital  of  the  Demas,  and  the  seat 
Being  naturally  a  sober  and  temperato  of  the  municipal  administration,  ac- 
peoplc,  and  having  been  accustomed  cording  to  the  late  organization.  The 
for  some  years  to  tlio  most  scanty  fare,  Demas  has  assumed  the  name  of  Ama- 
they  lived  on  almost  nothing,  and  thus  rysia,  and  contains  three  large  villagef, 
realized  considerable  savings.  With-  and  several  convents,  and  TchiftHh, 
great  foresight  they  immediately  in-  as  tlie  Turkish  farms  were  ealled. 
vested  their  money  in  tho  plantation  Marousi,  being  the  largest  of  the  vii- 
of  vineyards,  which  give  a  very  largo  lages,  possesses  a  population  of  four 
return  in  that  neighbouriiood.  They  hundred  and  fiay  inhabitants,  of  whom 
lived  in  tho  most  frugal  manner  for  two  hundred  aro  capable  of  bearing 
three  or  four  years,  during  which  their  arms,  so  much  has  the  proportion  of 
vineyards  required  much  attention, but  women  and  children  been  reduced  by 
as  yet  yielded  nothing.  Their  cot.  the  war.  Chaloudri,  lying  about  two 
tagea  were  patched  up  in  the  most  miles  to  the  south-west,  contains  fifty 
imperfect  way,  in  order  to  afford  some  houses,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
shelter  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  in  fifty  inhabitants ;  and  Kephisia,  which 
that  favoured  climate  none  is  neces-.  is  situated  on  an  eminence  half-a-mile 
sary  during  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  to  the  north  east,  consists  of  thirty- 
year.  The  w  JIs  were  built  up  with-  five  houses,  containing  about  onahun* 
out  mortar  by  the  villagers  themselves,  dred  souls. 
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I  to  know  his  Makor,  to  con- 
ind  Avorship  the  iiitinitc  purity 
ingle  God.  Here  he  reached 
iut  from  which  it  would  seera 
ould  be  no  return,  for  such  is 
ijesty  of  truth  that  once  esta- 

it  must  endure  for  ever ;  but 
ere  the  symptoms  of  an  attempt 
;tion  are  to  be  found,  tlie  tide 
at  least  a  partial  struggle  for 
n.  Philosophers,  as  they  call 
Ives,  have  sprung  up,  who,  in 
eal  for  the  regeneration  of  hu- 
,  labour  to  recall  to  the  true 
polifthcisnif  such  of  their  fel- 
?aturcs  as  are  blind  enough  to 
:he  evidence  of  its  perfection, 
eiiication  of  matter  is  senously 
cd  and  strenuously  advocated ; 
jch  is  the  success  of  these 
CIS  that  pantheism,  we  are  told, 
hidden  religion  of  Germany.'** 
it  from  us  to  waste  the  time  of 
aders  with  a  refutation  of  such 
smous  absurdity,  that  has  been 
,  through  the  sophistry  of  de- 
r  men,  on  the  hot-headed  boys 
ating  grey-beards  of  Germany, 
olid  character  of  our  national 
tandiiig  is  of  itself  sufficient 
ird  against  the  reception  among 
such  shallow  crudities.  We 
lludcd  to  their  existence  simply 
w  tliat  no  force  of  truth  will 
)tely  counteract  the  influence 
principle  of  action  and  reaction, 
is  so  essential  a  constituent  of 
mtal  organization, 
country  has  furnished  more  ap- 
instances  of  religious  change, 
ebb  and  flow  of  belief,  the  swell 
atn/t  the  fall  to  complete  athe- 
an  France.  And  it  was  in  con- 
g  a  recent  supposed  alteration 
odious  matters  in  that  country 
3  fell  into  the  preceding  reflec- 

They  disposed  us  to  view  with 
}  charitable  eye  than  we  should 
iso  have  been  inclined  to  do 
Lleness  of  our  neighbours.  We 
jrcd,  if  other  nations  are  at  pre- 
ss noted  for  alterations  of  vari- 
ids,  that  in  all  human  probabi- 
dging  from  the  previous  march 
ts,  their  period  of  transitions  is 
:;ome. 

li  respect  to  the  recent  change 
d  to,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
led.    First,  does  it  really  ezbt; 


and  secondly,  if  so,  has  it  been  efl'ect- 
ed  by  individuals  from  moral  motives, 
with  a  view  to  its  excellence  and  the 
improvement  derivable  from  it  ?  Few 
of  our  countrymen  are  unaware  that 
within  a  few  years  it  has  been  the 
mode  among  the  Parisians  of  higher 
rank  to  observe  a  certain  outward 
appearance  of  sanctity,  and  perform 
religious  duties  with  a  grave  punctua- 
lity, which  for  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution  had  been  utterly 
unknown.  That  this  external  defer- 
ence to  religion  does  exist  in  greater 
degree  than  it  was  wont  among  these 
classes  caimot  be  questioned.  But  we 
are  disposed  to  deny  that  such  habits, 
and  more  especially  the  feelings  from 
which  they  should  legitimately  spring, 
are  by  any  means  spreading  with  cor- 
responding rapidity  among  the  mass 
of  the  people.  We  are  aware  the 
contrary  is  seriously  maintained  by 
some  who  watch  what  are  significantly 
termed  the  signs  of  the  times.  Now 
what  are  these  "  signs,"  so  emphati- 
cally appealed  to  ?  Observe  en  pas- 
sant how  peculiarly  they  accord  with 
the  genius  of  the  French  people.  We 
are  told,  for  example,  that  such  writers 
as  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartino  are 
read  with  unwonted  zest  by  the  work- 
ing classes ;  that  the  artisan  begins  to 
delight  in  the  solemn  and  religious 
style  of  these  authors  as  awakening 
feelings  of  akindred  character  in  his  own 
bosom  ;  that  Voltaire  is  discarded,  and 
Dupois  and  Volney  lie  neglected  on  the 
stalls  of  the  Parisian  thoroughfares. 
Another  argument  to  which  much 
importance  is  attached  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  character  of  the  pic- 
tures exhibited  last  year  (1837)  at  the 
Louvre.  The  abundance  of  sacred 
subjects,  of  "  Christ,"  of  "  Virgins," 
and  of  "  Holy  Families,"  the  very 
size  of  the  canvass  on  which  these 
subjects  were  treated,  are  urged  as 
irresistible  proof  of  the  spread  of  vene- 
ration for  holy  things.  Add  to  this 
the  sudden  appearance  of  costly  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  at  a  time  when  tlie 
sale  of  such  a  book  was  beginning  to 
be  almost  unknown  to  the  trade. 
Again,  last  winter  was  the  first  in 
which  "  Concerts  Spirit ueJs"  or  ora- 
torios were  g^ven  on  any  thing  like  a 
large  scale  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
many  artists,  originally  educated  for 
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ally,  with  respect  to  the  Orato- 
rhat  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  al- 
ii the  music  was  selected  from 
St  maestri,  and  performed  hy  the 
rtists  of  whom  Paris  could  boast, 
every  appurtenance  and  means** 
as  in  tlie  least  degree  calculated 
ire  thronged  houses  luxuriously 
,  yet  when  the  first  impulse  of 
ity  was  satisfied  the  oratorios 
performed  to  empty  benches, 
spite  of  a  considerable  fall  in 
rice  of  admission,  the  people 
d  to  inferior  performances,  where 
leard  the  profane  music  suited 
ir  tastes. 

sse  remarks  refer  to  the  spread 
:holicism,  and,  as  we  judge,  sufB- 
f  show  that  the  fantastic  argu- 
adduced  to  prove  its  existence 
)  the  ground  when  examined. 
f  we  look  to  the  condition  of  a 
faith.  Protestantism,  as  it  exists 
mce,  and  take  as  our  matter  for 
3tion  facts  of  a  more  substantial 
cter  and  of  far  higher  import,  we 
ind  that  they  who  yearn  for  the 
cement  of  that  purer  creed  have 
lant  room  for  self-congratulation 
t  they  have  every  thing  to  hope 
othing  to  fear.  And  this  we  say 
the  evidence  of  facts  alone,  un- 
ated  either  hy  party  feeling  or 
ther  meaner  motive  than  the  pro- 
ion  of  an  important  truth.  Let 
who  may  incline  to  doubt  us 
to  the  increasing  congregations 
churcheg  ;  let  them  see  the  new 
\  of  worship  rising  up,  and  assure 
elves,  by  visiting  their  interior, 
till  there  is  lack  of  room.  The 
erity  of  this  faith  seems  at  once 
iral  and  brilliant  reward  for  the 
ice  and  endurance  with  which 
iriy  French  Protestants  bore  up 
St  persecution .   '  Twas  in  France 


probablr-^not  even  forgetting  the 
eventful  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
our  own  eountrjr — that  the  progress 
of  the  Reformed  religion  was  marked 
by  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  ruthless 
cruelty,  and  dignified  by  the  holiest 
traits  of  patient  suffering.  Orig^a- 
ting  among  the  people,  it  soon  gained 
the  protection  of  the  nobles,  who  sub- 
sequently yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
power,  and  sacrificed  their  faith  to  the 
glitter  of  a  court.  The  fealty  of  the 
populace  was  not  so  easily  led  astray. 
A  considerable  body  of  the  lower  and 
middle  ranks,  especially  in  the  south 
of  France,  clung  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  in  spite  of  the  perse- 
cutions they  underwent  in  its  name ; 
and  though  the  holders  of  the  new 
faith  were  visited  with  the  severest 
punishment  whenever  they  were  disco- 
vered^tbat  faith  was  never  thorough- 
Iv  put  down  or  eradicated.  Far  from 
this,  it  is  in  France  alone  of  European 
countries  that  certain  errors  have  crept 
into  politico-religious  ordinances  which 
may  possibly  be  viewed  as  results  of  a 
mistaken  extension  and  application  of 
the  original  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  France  perfect  civil  equality  of  all 
forms  of  worship,  and  total  separation 
of  Church  and  State  have  been  esta- 
blished. But  whether  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  working 
of  the  Reformation,  to  the  complete 
evolution  of  its  principles,  and  its  se- 
cret influence  on  authorities  themselves. 
Papist* — as  some  writers  hold — or  to 
a  morbid  ])ropensity  for  change,  for 
driving  things  to  their  utmost  limits, 
and  to  a  supine  indifierence  as  to  the 
real  well-being  of  religions  institutions 
and  the  establishment  of  truth,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  determine.* 

There  is  no  part  of  statistics  more 


andon  of  volaptuoiis  grace,  exquisitely  harmonliing  with  chaste  perfection  of 
al  beauty,  that  gazing  on  it,  it  grew  difficult  to  believe  that  its  mo<lel  was  indeed 

St. 

if  willing  that  every  diiadvantageons  contrast  should  be  afforded,  the  Direeteura 
in  the  near  neighbourhood,  a  '*  Lot  and  his  Daughters,*'  blaioning  fbrth  in  the 
St  forms  of  sensoalimn  the  details  of  a  story  which  it  were  (br  the  interests  of 
n  was  for  ever  forgotten.  Disgust  is  tlie  lightest  name  for  the  feeling  which 
inting  created,  and  it  Ih  not  likely  that  freshened  acquaintance  with  so  lewd  a 
will  strengthen  religious  veneration  in  a  people  whose  notions  are  so  earily 
I  in  these  matters  as  the  French. 

;  has  always  been  found — and,  indeed,  it  seems  a  natural  result  of  human  or- 
iiou — that  such  religious  sects  as  had  the  least  strong  faith  la  iKeVt  'v^T>VsQNaHt 
have  been  ihe  most  tolerant,  and  the  most  fr««  iiom  >Xi»)i  Ti&s.^T^3raii  \ft,<^&stf|, 
asmUy  forms  so  prominent  a  chaniHer  of  teetei\axi  ^iiis^^ofMli^ou.    ^«  ^^^N^^^ 
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rather  a  striking  fket  that  in  France, 
where  tfo^  gesticulation  scarcely  cTcr 
outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  the 
action  of  the  pulpit  —  particularly 
among  the  Papist  priesthood — should 
exhibit  frequent  examples  of  unnatu- 
ral gesture.  Whereas  in  this  country, 
an  icy  coldness  of  manner  is  but  too 
common  in  the  delirery  of  our  ser- 
mons, while  on  the  stage  we  are  all 
rant  and  physical  violence.  Spite  of 
these  drawbacks  M.  CocquereVs  deli- 
very is  commanding,  dignified  for  the 
most  part,  and  undoubtedly  as  near 
perfection  as  that  of  any  living  public 
speaker  we  have  had  occasion  to  hear. 
Having  thus  given  a  picture  of  M. 
Cocquerel  as  he  appears  in  the  pulpit 
—in  mere  tracery  we  admit — it  is  na- 
tural to  enquire  whether  he  attains  the 
true  end  of  oratory — in  a  word,  whe- 
ther he  persuades.  Our  own  expe- 
rience would  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  we  incline  to  think  our  own  repre- 
sents the  general.  That  our  feelings 
on  the  question  are  well-founded  ap- 
pears the  more  likely  from  considering 
some  of  his  peculiarities  which  are  a 
priori  calculated  to  weaken  his  effect- 
iveness as  a  persuader.  Thus,  atten- 
tively observed,  he  will  be  found  defi- 
cient in  heartfelt  warmth  ;  hb  words 
never  seem  to  roll  forth  as  veree  voces 
ab  imo  pectore.  He  seems  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  persuasive  oratory, 
that  to  persuade  others  we  must  our- 
selves seem  persuaded — *i  vis  meflere 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  iibi,*  Who 
will  be  roused  into  strong  belief  by 
one  whose  own  faith  in  his  credence 
seems  only  lukewarm,  by  one  who 
seems  never  to  forget  self  in  his  sub- 
ject, by  one  who  is  devoid  of  enthu- 
siasm  ?  His  failure  as  a  persuader  does 
not  arise  from  any  deficiency  in  force 
of  expreslon,  of  variety  of  manner,  of 
energy  of  delivery.  Our  prerious 
sketch  sufficiently  proves  this.  It 
springs  from  the  single  fact  that  the 
preacher's  own  mind  appears  com- 
pletely unmoved  at  times  when  the  na- 
ture of  his  theme,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  treated  it,  would  otherwise 
insure  the  liveliest  emotion  in   his 


hearers.  Among  the  petty  cireum- 
stances  that  betray  the  real  condition 
of  his  mind,  we  may  instance  his  sod- 
den depression  s  of  voice,  abrupt  changes 
of  manner,  and  unnatural  transitions 
of  tone — not,  we  allow,  of  language— 
from  solemnity  to  lightness.  These 
afi^tations,  as  the  similar  ones  occor- 
ring  in  some  of  Byron's  works,  nuj 
prove  power  of  a  certain  sort,  it  ii 
true,  but  they  ennce  a  want  of  refined 
taste,  as  well  as  of  correct  Judgment, 
for  they  annoy  rather  titan  please  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Again, 
there  is  a  slavish  attention  to  grace  in 
M.  Cocquerel — a  studied  preparatioi 
of  his  very  robes,  so  that  their  fail  shall 
harmonize  with  such  changes  as  he 
meditates  in  the  poise  of  his  arms  and 
person — whicli  shows  that  the  spirit 
is  not  where  the  words  are. — We  »• 
collect  a  circumstance  that  capitallj 
illustrates  our  strictiu-es.  On  one  oc- 
casion while  delivering  a  secmioglf 
most  impassioned  passage,  a  boDK 
chanced  to  fall  from  the  reading-desk 
underneath  the  pulpit.  Immediatelj 
on  its  fall  the  preacher  leaned  forwards, 
looked  about  in  different  directioiu, 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  looked  up  again,  having 
all  the  time  continued,  without  the  most 
trifling  change,  the  emphasis  of  man- 
ner, and  energy  of  tone  adapted  for 
the  sentences  in  delivery.  Had  his 
mind  been  as  wrapt  in  his  subject  as  a 
superficial  observer.  Judging  from  his 
manner  alone,  would  have  supposed, 
the  desk  itself  might  have  fallen  *to 
pieces  without  his  ever  hearing  it. 

It  is  from  these  causes  that  a  well- 
known  English  clergyman  at  Pari?, 
who  is  in  every  attribute  of  intellect, 
condition,  and  physical  qualification  a 
very  pigmy  compared  with  M.  Coc- 
querel, is  vet  his  superior  in  the  power 
of  persuading.  Be  his  doctrines  right 
or  wrong,  he  seems  convinced  of  their 
truth,  and  advocates  them  with  a  ptf- 
tinacious  bigotry  that  passes  for  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  in  conseqaence  has 
a  devoted  flock.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  addition  to  this 
element  of  persuasion  he  has  another 
advantage  over  M.  Cocquerel,  tendhig, 


*  A  maxim  the  truth  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations.  Take  for 
examples :— "  11  persnadait,  parcequll  paralaait  toiyours  persuadi.  Voltaiab  Siidedt 
ZomsJCK 
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I  WAS  engaged,  the  other  evening 
on  that  learned  treatise  of  the  Jesuit 
Nuquetius,  "  De  Physiognomia  Hu- 
mana,*' when,  yielding  to  a  pleasant 
drowsiness  which  had  been  creeping 
over  me  throughout  that  long  chapter 
on  Noses  occurring  towards  the  middle 
df  the  second  book,  I  lay  back  in 
my  chair  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  weight  of  my 
spectacles,  increased  by  the  position 
in  which  my  head  reclined,  had  sug- 
gested a  corresponding  train  of  thought, 
or  that  my  fancy  naturally  followed 
the  subject  on  which  my  judgment 
bad  been  just  employed,  1  cannot  say  ; 
but  1  had  scarce  closed  my  eyes  when 
I  began  to  dream  that  by  some  dread- 
ful accident  I  had  lost  my  nose. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  re- 
peating what  any  person  of  sensitive 
mind  will  so  readily  conceive ;  I  mean 
my  distress  at  finding  myself  deprived 
of  this  highly  useful  and  ornamental 
organ.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  for 
some  time  deploring  the  mbfortune 
which  had  befallen  me,  I  sent  for  a 
surgeon  of  eminence  who  had  made 
the  restoration  of  the  nose  his  particu- 
lar study,  and  had  acquired  a  deser- 
vedly high  reputation  in  that  branch 
of  practice.  He  came,  I  thought, 
and  producing  a  case  of  instruments 
— I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  how 
I  shuddered — proceeded  to  explain  the 
process  of  restoration. 

"  We  must  first,*'  said  he,  exhibit- 
ing a  small  article  in  silver,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  straddle,  **  insert  this 
substitute  for  the  pons,  or  bridge  of 
the  nose ;  then  lap  it  on  either  side 
with  adequate  portions  of  live  flesh 
cut  from  the  humeri,  nates,  or  other 
muscular  parts  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  system  of  the  learned  Taliaco- 
tius,  modelling  these  as  we  go  along 
to  the  required  shape ;  and,  finally, 
strip  a  sufiiciency  of  the  cutis  with  its 
pelade  from  the  forehead  to  give  our 
work  an  exterior.  The  scarification 
of  the  frontal  integuments  wiil>  it  is 
true,  be  somewhat  painful;  but  not 
very  much  more  so  than  from  an  ordi- 
nary blister ;  and  in  about  six  weeks, 
I  think  I  may  promise  a  sufficient 
growth  of  skin  to  enable  you  to  wear 
jrour  hat  again.  So,  sir,  we  \iad\>eUeit 
proceed  with  the  operadon.    "NLeiy  \ 


ask  what  particular  shmpe  yon  wooU 
wish  your  new  nose  to  be  ?" 

"  Oh — as  like  my  old  one  as  pos- 
sible.** 

"  Very  natural,  sir,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  "  but  never  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  1  shall, 
you  are  aware,  require  an  accurate  d» 
scription  of  the  former  organ  before  I 
begin.'* 

«*  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "  it  was  as 
ordinary  sort  of  nose — that  is,  it  wu" 
.  In  fact,  I  found  to  my  greit 

consternation  that   I    had  quite  fo^ 
gotten  what  my  old  nose  was  like. 

**  Was  it  aquiline,  sir,**  asked  the 
Doctor,  "  or  Grecian  ;  or  was  it  t 
cocked  nose  ?  " 

«  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Doctor,"  1 
replied,  "  1  find  it  very  difficult  to  re- 
collect any  thing  about  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  my  general  impression  of  it 
is,  that  it  was  an  ordinary  sort  of 
goodish  kind  of  nose,  just  such  as  yon 
might  expect  from  the  general  style 
of  my  face.** 

**  But  allow  me  to  put  you  in  miod, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  tho  Doctor  with  a 
slight  smile,  "  that  your  face  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  said  to  have  any  style. 
The  style  of  your  face  will  depend 
altogether  on  the  style  of  the  nose  you 
determine  on ;  for,  indeed,  the  nose 
may  properly  be  called  the  stylus,  gno- 
mon, or  index  of  the  countenance.  In 
fact,  I  may  say  you  have  it  now  in 
your  power  to  have  any  style  of  face 
you  please.** 

At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  the 
door,  and  immediately  after  a  little 
gentleman,  in  the  court  dress  of  the 
last  century,  entered  the  room,  and 
bowing,  presented  me  with  a  card  on 
which  was  written  "  Signer  Aqmlino." 
There  was  something  so  very  peculiir 
in  his  appearance  that  I  totally  forgot 
the  presence  of  the  Doctor  from  the 
moment  he  came  in.  He  was  a  high- 
featured  fierce-looking  little  fellow, 
and  walked  with  an  erect  and  martial 
air ;  but  what  was  most  extraordinaiy 
was  the  general  contour  of  his  figure; 
for  although  he  seemed  to  me,  when 
I  looked  hard  at  him,  to  be  nothlii| 
more  than  a  smart  figure  of  a  sfluU 
man  in  red  satin  breeches  and  black 
viW  %VxM:k^s«  yet,  whenever  I  took 
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s  it  were,  half  in  and  half  out 
sphere  of  vision,  the  whole  out- 
'  his  person  would  become  indis- 
3r  a  moment,  and  then  take  a 
I  resemblance  to  a  great  hooked 
>f  that  sort  usually  called  the 
1  ;  then,  agaiu,  the  minute  I 
ay  eyes  full  upon  him,  his  linea- 

wouhi  revert  to  tlieir  former 
and  consistence. 

one  peculiar  characteristic  of 
inar»  that  the  most  extraordinary 
trmations  rarely  affect  us  with 
»e.  You  will  meet  a  person  in 
ream  as  unlike  himself  as  any 
;an  be,  yet  you  will  be  perfectly 
d  it  is  himself  and  no  other,  and 
squerade  appearance  will  give 
>  concern  in  the  world.  I  there- 
id  not  feel  the  least  emotion 
I  perceived,  as  I  immediately 
at  this  was  the  Nose  Aquiline 
:o  wait  upon  me  in  propria  per- 

I  begged  he  would  take  a  seat, 
t  myself  in  a  polite  manner  to 
^hat  he  had  to  say. 
aving  been  informed,  sir,"  said 
rnor,  seating  himself  opposite  to 
that  you  are  at  present  in  want 
)3e,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
^  on  you  ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud 
ly  be  permitted  to  succeed  my 
:ed  kinsman  who  lately  occupied 
stinguished  place  between  your 

gnor,"  said  I,  entering  at  once 
le  spirit  of  his  application,  "  you 
e  very  peculiarly  situated .   I  had 

a  few  days  ago  which  not  only 
red  all  my  ordinary  purposes  per- 
well,  but  even  went  a  consider- 
ay,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
ing  me  the  regards  of  the  most 
[e  of  her  sex.  I  have  no  ambi- 
;yond  keeping  the  same  place  in 
od  graces  which  I  was  so  happy 
ittain  to  with  that  organ ;  and 
[  but  recollect  its  shape,  I  would 
te  satisfied  with  a  restoration  in 
ni/e.  But  unfortunately,  Sig- 
quilino,  its  whole  shape  and  cha- 

have  totally  escaped  my  me- 
;  -and,  as  I  am  here  among 
ers,  who  never  saw  me  but  as 
e  me  now,  and  have  no  time  to 

0  my  friends  in  Ireland  for  a 

1  description,  plan,  or  projection 
missing  part  of  my  countenance, 
e  progress  of  cicatrization*  you 
vc,  should  interfere  with  the  in- 
ating  process  on  which  its  re- 
on  is  to  be  founded — I  am  re- 
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duced  to  the  necessity  of  making  my 
election  among  the  different  varieties 
of  the  nose  at  large*  and  will  have 
much  pleasure  in  entertaining  pro- 
posals from  you.  Signer*  or  from  any 
other  member  of  the  Nasal  family/* 

"  Believe  me,  sir,"  replied  the  Sig- 
ner, taking  snuff  and  assuming  an  air 
of  considerable  dignity,  <<  I  am  happy 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunity 
you  now  enjoy  of  making  yourself 
possessor  of  one  of  the  most  desirable 
features  within  the  whole  circle  of 
physiognomy.  I  am  not  egotistical* 
sir,  but  as  many  pretenders  are  abroad* 
and  will  doubtless  besiege  you  with 
their  importunities  so  soon  as  this  va- 
cancy becomes  generally  known,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that 
I  am  the  only  head  and  representative 
of  the  name  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  may 
mention*  that  in  the  great  case  '  J£f/€S 
versus  Nose,'  in  Cowper's  Reports*  I 
was  sole  defendant.  Self-respect,  as 
well  as  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
public,  obliges  me  to  put  gentlemen  on 
their  guard.  There  is  an  audacious 
])erson,  who  calls  himself  Count  Bel- 
videro*  who  has  long  imposed  upon 
the  credulity  of  people  of  taste*  al- 
leging I  know  not  what  absurd  claims* 
in  right  of  what  he  calls  the  '  ideal.' 
I  do  not  deny  that  if  the  world  were  a 
picture  and  sculpture  gallery  he  would 
be  a  distingidslied  personage;  but 
speaking  of  things  as  they  exist*  his 
claims  upon  the  human  countenance 
are  altogether  visionary.  There  again 
is  a  ridiculous  fellow,  a  Monsieur  le 
Si  me,  who  might  rule  the  roast  very 
well  in  a  community  of  apes*  but 
whose  pretensions  to  represent  the  first 
feature  on  the  face  of  mankind  are  lu- 
dicrous. You  would  laugh*  sir,  did  I 
tell  you  of  some  other  of  my  rivals  ; 
such  as  Von  Snob,  a  Dutch  boor ; 
Master  Bottlenose,  an  English  bump- 
kin ;  and  one  OXock,  an  Irish  vul- 
garian of  unrivaUed  impudence.  But* 
sir*  I  will  have  done  with  these  per« 
sons  and  speak  for  myself.  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  to  have  met  with  a  gentleman 
of  your  devotion  to  the  ladies.  I  am 
myself  of  an  amorous  disposition — ab* 
cruel  La  Retrouss^e***  and  the  Signer 
sighed  in  a  very  natural  and  touching 
manner ;  "  and  this  community  of  feel- 
ing*" continued  be*  "  will  much  en- 
hance the  pleasure  I  shall  experience 
in  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  your 
fondest  wishes :  for  this  I  can.  ^^^-^^^ 
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««  AkSf  Signor/*  I  replied^  "  who 
ean  count  with  certainty  on  the  ca- 
pricious tastes  of  a  woman  ?  We  show 
ourseWes  to  them,  and  we  talk  to 
them,  aqd  other  means  of  gaining 
them  we  have  none:  And  who  ran 
tell,  I  say,  how  the  change  of  so  im- 
portant an  object  of  sight  may  offend 
a  lady's  eye,  or  how  an  unaccustomed 
twang  in  the  vehicle  of  thought  may 
destroy  the  effect  of  sentiments  which 
were  once  as  sweet  as  they  were  fami- 
liar to  her  ear  ?** 

"  So  far  as  your  influence  with  the 
fair  sex  is  concerned,"  replied  the  Sig- 
ner, "  set  your  mind  at  rest.  Let 
me  but  lead  the  van  of  your  personal 
attractions,  and  you  are  irresistible.  '* 

"  How  is  that,  Sigpior  ?  instruct  mo 
in  your  reasons." 

««  First,  then,"  said  Aquiline,  **  to 
g^ve  my  reasons  in  a  logical  manner : 
there  is  no  quality  under  Heaven  which 
women  do  so  admire  in  a  man  as  va- 
lour; either,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
surmises,  because  they  love  to  hold 
safe  in  their  arms  one  who  hatli  es- 
caped thither  out  of  so  many  dangers, 
or  as  Ashemeus  hath  it" — here  per- 
ceiving  that  the  Signer  was  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  I  drew  my  chair 
closer  to  him,  in  doing  which  I  lost  his 
second  quotation,  but  took  him  up  as 
he  proceeded — *•  whereas  he  who  hath 
even  the  most  equivocal  sign  of  valour 
about  him,  no  matter  how  hirsute, 
rude,  and  unpolished  a  Brontes  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  such  as  a 
great  scar  on  his  face,  received  in  the 
wars,  or  an  arm  bandaged  from  a 
wound  in  a  recent  duel,  though  he 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  wars 
against  his  will,  and  had  fought  the 
duel  while  ho  was  drunk,  and  so  only 
pot-valiant,  shall  be  better  received  of 
a  roomful  of  ladies  than  your  hand- 
somest fellow,  who  is  known  to  have 
the  least  distaste  for  the  smell  of 
powder.  But  he  who  carries  on  his 
countenance  the  very  index  and  token 
of  a  valiant  heart,  I  mean  an  arched, 
embattled,  salient,  and  eagle-like  nose, 
he  shall  have  need  ibr  neither  patch 
nor  bandage,  but  simply  showing  his 
noble  feature,  though  he  do  but  ad- 
yance  it  an  inch  past  the  door,  he 
shall  say  veni,  visu»  sum,  rid;  for 
assuredly  there  wSl  not  be  a  female 
heart  among  all  present  which  he  will 
not  have  captivated.** 

''  But,  granting  the  inftuence  of  y  v 
ioor    on    the  female  heart,**  aa\d  1> 
f^bow  do  jovL  8how>  SigBor,  thaX  t\i% 


aquiline  nose  is  a  certain  index  of  tkit 
quality  ?'* 

"  Sir,  it  is  the  index  of  ill  I 
good  qualities,*'  replied  the  Signor 
witli  animation,  **  of  valour,  magnsni- 
mity,  sagacity,  generosity,  and  blood- 
royal  ;  and  this  I  firove,  on  priDcipItfl 
of  pure  induction,  by  a  series  of  ob- 
servations extending  from  the  present 
time  to  the  age  of  the  great  Alexander. 
For,  not  to  weary  you  with  a  host  of 
minor  authorities,  what  says  Aristotle? 
— they,  says  he,  whom  we  Greeks  call 
Gryfi,  or  Griffins,  from  their  beaked 
noses,  be  of  the  nature  of  the  eagle, 
the  king  of  birds,  that  is  of  a  soaring; 
generous,  courageous,  and  predaceoos 
nature ;  which  opinion,  doubtless  ^ 
not  arise  in  the  mind  of  that  greit 
naturalist  without  long  and  curious 
observation.  Again,  concerning  Cy- 
rus, who  was  a  pink  and  pattern  for 
all  prince-like  qualities,  we  are  assured 
by  Xcnophon  and  Plutarch,  that  ho 
was  of  a  great  and  crooked  nose,a$ 
did  become  his  noblo  nature.  Artas- 
erxes,  likewise,  as  once  might  be  secu 
by  his  medallion  in  the  museum  of 
A'Porta*s  brother,  was  a  prince  of  a 
most  eminent  feature.  So,  also,  was 
Antiochus,  the  magnanimous  Emperor 
of  Syria,  surnamed  the  Hawk  on  this 
account ;  while  Justin  is  my  authoritjr 
that  that  noble  gentleman,  I>emetrhiSy 
Prince  of  the  same  empire,  was  a  con- 
spicuous Griffin — and  does  not  Dares 
Phrygius  say  as  much  for  Neoptole- 
muS)  and  Suetonius  for  Servius  Galbo. 
and  iinaUy,  to  conclude  the  ancient^t 
have  we  not  the  testimony  of  Nice- 
phorus,  that  the  apostle  Paul  himself 
was  of  a  neat  and  agile  person,  small- 
headed,  high-browed,  thick-bearded, 
and  of  a  fair  hooked  nose?  Again, 
among  the  modems,  what  says  Jovius? 
*  The  three  most  magn^animous  mon- 
archs  of  history*  says  he,  *  name)/, 
Mahomet,  the  second  Sultan  of  the 
Turks'  (to  whom  he  might  have  added 
Selim,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  and  Solr- 
man  the  Magnificent).  <  Charles  V. 
Emperor  of  Spain,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Fraueis  I. 
King  of  France,  all  three  were  Grif- 
fins ;  the  first,  in  particular,  to  the 
extraordinary  degree,  that  his  nose 
did  usnally  rest  upon  his  upper  lin.* 
Again,  sir,  look  abroad  among  the 
warriors  andomaments  of  the  world  ta 
times  still  nearer  our  own.  Behdd 
IV^  ^TtAi  aa\d  good  King   WilKam: 
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ftnd  through  which  the  draining  and 
cleansing  of  the  head  is  performed,  is 
larger  than  in  any  other,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  convexity  of  that  part  of 
its  roof  constituted  by  the  ridge  of  the 
nose,  whereby  a  greater  surface  of  the 
rete  mttcosfun  which  performs  the  dou- 
ble office  I  have  just  described,  is 
brought  into  play  for  tlio  benefit  of 
the  sensorium.  Those,  therefore,  who 
have  hooked  noses,  do  not  only  enjoy 
one  sense  in  a  much  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  but  have  the  organs  of  all 
their  other  senses,  nay,  as  it  is  alleged, 
of  thought  itself,  kept  in  a  much 
cleaner  and  more  efficient  state  than 
other  individuals  ;  whence,  doubtless, 
arose  that  opinion  among  the  ancients 
of  the  importance  of  being  well- nosed, 
which  we  find  indicated  in  their  appli- 
cation of  the  term  *  nasutus,'  as  Fes- 
tus  explains  it,  to  such  as  do  most  sa- 
gaciously scent  and  smell  out  the  po- 
litic stratagems  of  other  men.  A  great 
confirmation  whereof  is  also  liad  out 
of  Laurentius,  who  informs  us  that  tho 
old  Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphics 
did  formerly  signify  a  wise,  prudent, 
and  clear-headed  man,  by  the  sym- 
bolic representation  or  ideagraph  of  a 
nose." 

"  Now,  Signor,  your  proofs,  if  you 
please,  that  a  hooked  nose  is  the  index 
of  a  valiant  heart." 

"  Nothing  more  evident,"  replied 
Aquilino,  '*  for,  first,  the  office  of  re- 
spiration is,  as  held  by  all  the  great 
physicians  of  antiquity,  ad  rtfrigeran- 
dum  cor,  for  the  cooling  and  ventilat- 
ing of  the  heart,  whereby  it  is  manifest 
that  tho  more  expanded  and  capa- 
cious the  means  of  ventilation  are,  the 
more  need  for  these  cooling  and  re- 
creating visitations  the  ventilated  thing 
must  have  ;  hence  I  conclude  that  the 
hearts  of  such  men  as  have  great, 
hooked,  and  capacious  noses,  must 
needs  be  marvellous  hot,  which  is  a 
certain  prognostic  of  valour.  But  if, 
rejecting  the  testimonies  of  the  an- 
cients, we  deny  this  office  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  and  hold  instead,  with 
Harvey  and  his  modern  school,  that 
the  blood  having  imparted  all  its  ruddy 
and  vital  energies  to  the  flesh  and  fibre 
of  the  frame  during  each  of  its  pere- 
grinations from  tho  heart  throughout 
the  body,  returns  languid  and  slug- 
gish to  the  lungs  in  search  of  a  new 
■appl J  of  Yitality  from  the  atmosphere 
wito  which  it  there  becomes  VnteT- 


penetrated,  and  that  at  each  inspirip 
tion  an  entire  renewal  and  revivificap 
tion  of  the  vital  fluid  does  so  take 
place  ;  then,  I  maintain,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  nasal  aditus  or  door-waj 
(for  none  but  clowns  and  idiots  breathe 
through  the  mouth  in  their  waking 
moments),  is  open,  capacious,  fit  for 
the  entry  of  a  great  host  of  oxygeni- 
fcrous  particles,  and  adapted  to  the 
speedy  expulsion  of  tho  deleterions 
constituents  of  the  breath  after  each 
purification  of  the  blood  has  taken 
place,  £0  will  the  blood  thns  purified, 
revived,  and  recreated,  bo  more  hot, 
subtle,  penetrating,  and  vital ;  whence 
I  conclude  that  he  who  has  that  great 
ventricle  to  which  a  hooked  nose  is 
necessary  for  breathing  through,  will 
also  have  hot  and  nimble  blood,  where- 
in consists  the  very  quality  of  %'alour. 
Hence  we  have  a  reason  for  that  phi- 
losophic expression  of  the  Hebrews 
when  describing  the  symptoms  of 
anger,  '  there  went  up  a  smoke  out 
of  his  nostrils,*  '  out  of  his  nostrils 
there  goeth  smoke,*  and  the  like ;  which 
some  commentators  would  have  to  be 
an  Orientalism,  but  wliich  is  onlv  ano- 
ther  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  and  of  the  presump- 
tion of  the  modems.  For  which  rea- 
son also  we  ought,  in  our  version  of 
Isaiah,  to  read  literally '  for  my  name's 
sake  will  I  lengthen  my  nose,*  and 
not  tamper  with  the  sacred  text  by 
paraphrasing  it  thus,  '  for  my  name's 
sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,*  which 
is  neither  so  striking  an  image  nor  so 
philosophical  a  mode  of  speech  as  in  the 
original.  But  to  return  to  our  con- 
sideration of  the  nose  as  the  more  im- 
mediate index  of  valour ;  we  have  a 
great  confirmation  of  this  truth  in  the 
fact  which  any  one  may  have  observed, 
that  the  activity  of  those  faculties  which 
go  to  constitute  the  quality  of  valour 
invariably  produces  a  corresponding 
developement  of  the  nasal  organ. 
Look  at  the  early  pictures  of  SVel- 
lington  and  Anglesea.  Their  noses, 
ere  yet  familiar  with  the  smell  of 
powder,  appear  scarce  more  elevated 
than  those  of  ordinary  men  ;  yet  see 
how  supereminently  they  now  preside 
over  their  respective  countenances  like 
valiant  colonels  mounted  at  the  heads 
of  their  regiments  ready  to  lead  to 
death  or  victory.*' 

**  I  confess  these  are  strong  facts  in 
fwo\iT  of  your  claims  to  valour*  Sig* 
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nor/*  I  replied;  'Met  me  now  hear  your 
grounds  for  challen^Dg  the  further  dis- 
thictioQ  of  greater  magnanimity.** 

'*  The  nose,'*  replied  Signer  Aqui* 
liuo,  '*  is  admitted  by  all  writers  not 
only  to  complete  and  adorn  the  rest  of 
the  features, '  having  per  se,  as  Lau- 
rentius  saith,  *  a  kind  of  beauty,  yea, 
of  majesty ;'  but  to  be  most  service- 
able also  to  the  optic  organs  in  separ- 
ating their  more  immediate  spheres  of 
vision,  so  as  to  prevent  them  having  a 
common  focus  within  those  limits 
which  have  to  do  with  obliquity  of  sight. 
The  eye,  being  thus  guided  direct  to 
its  object,  and  having  no  room  for 
dodging  or  avoiding  a  full  view  and 
contemplation  of  it,  is  habituated  to  a 
steady  and  straightforward  consider- 
ation of  whatsoever  comes  before  it. 
Now  there  is  no  more  marked  indica- 
tion of  a  magnanimous  nature  than 
that  a  man  should  look  whatsoever  he 
has  to  deal  with  full  in  the  face. 
Hence  doubtless  arbe  the  perseverance 
and  sagacity  of  aquiline  statesmen. 
Think  you  that  Peel  could  persevere 
from  session  to  session  with  his  eye  on 
his  object  as  he  has  done,  but  for  the 
Unea  directrix  of  that  exalted  feature 
which  at  the  present  moment  points 
to  office  ?  Hence  also  I  account  for 
the  successes  of  Castlereagh  ;  and  I 
conclude,  as  well  from  the  prior  argu- 
ment for  magnanimity  which  we  draw 
from  the  admitted  fact  of  valour,  as 
from  this  additional  use  and  eflect  of 
the  falciform  organ,  that  he  who  has 
a  great  hooked  and  salient  nose  is 
necessarily  wise,  valiant,  and  magna- 
nimous.'* 

<<  You  seem  to  have  studied  the 
matter  very  deeply,  Signer,"  said  I. 

**  Sir,"  replied  Aquiline,  "  I  am  a 
Professor  of  Rhiuology.*' 

"  Of  what  ?"  asked  I. 

*'  Of  Rhinology,  or  the  science  of 
divining  characters  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  nose,"  n^plied  Aquiline,  taking 
a  pair  of  callipers  out  of  his  pocket. 
**  But  I  forget,"  said  he,  putting  them 
up  again  with  a  smile,  *'  that  your 
character  for  the  present  is,  as  I  may 
say,  incommensurable.** 

<<  This  is  a  science  of  which  I  nerer 
heard  before,*'  said  I,  « though  I  am 
a  member  of  the  British  Association, 
and  have  not  missed  a  meeting  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeont 
during  the  season.  Pray,  when  and 
by  whom  was  it  discovered?** 

*'  It  was  well  known  to  the  aneientSy** 


replied  Aquiline';  **  but  the  honour  of 
reviving  it  belongs  to  Doctors  Spleen 
and  Worse'em,  two  Ulustrions  Ger- 
mans of  the  last  generation.** 

**  And  what  led  these  learned  doc- 
tors to  make  the  discovery  ?" 

"  Doctor  Worse'em,"  replied  the 
Signer,  «  was  first  led  to  consider  the 
nose  an  index  of  the  mind  by  observ- 
ing that  a  serjeant-major  in  the  Prus- 
sian foot-guards,  who  had  already 
fought  three  duels  with  broadswords, 
and  two  with  rapiers,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived his  promotion  for  leading  the 
forlorn  hope  on  a  certain  very  danger- 
ous occasion,  was  distinguished  above 
his  comrades  by  the  extraordinary 
de  velopement  of  his  nasal  organs.  Ob- 
serving the  same  peculiar  formation  to 
accompany  like  characteristics  in  ano- 
ther person,  a  prize-fighter  of  Stutt- 
gard,  he  directed  his  enquiries  towards 
ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
noses  of  several  other  buffers  and  dare- 
devib,  and  finding  invariably  that  the 
indications  were  the  same,  concluded, 
on  strict  principles  of  induction,  that 
a  large  nose  of  the  Roman  make  was 
the  true  index  of  a  valiant  heart.** 

«  But  a  man*s  possessing  or  not 
possessing  mere  courage  goes  a  very 
little  way  in  determining  his  charac- 
ter," said  I ;  ''  and  unless  you  have 
been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  nasal 
indications  of  various  other  qualities, 
I  must  deny  your  right  to  claim  the 
title  of  a  science  for  Dr  Worse'em's 
disco  veiy.** 

**  But  courage,  or  combativeness, 
is  far  from  being  the  only  quality  of 
which  we  have  ascertained  the  organ,'* 
said  Aquiline  ;  **  there,  for  example, 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  is  wit,  or 
congruity,  which  was  the  very  second 
function  realized  by  Worse'em.  The 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  seat 
of  this  organ  is  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated. It  is  situated  at  the  inferi- 
or antero -lateral  extremity  of  the  nose, 
and  is  a  double  organ .  To  this  spot  Dr 
Worse*em  observed  several  individuals 
of  a  strong  natural  turn  for  humour  ap- 
plying the  extremity  of  the  thumb  of 
either  hand,  with  the  fingers  extended, 
whenever  they  said  any  thing  partictu 
larl^  witty.  Ic  is  true  there  have  heen 
vanous  opinions  among  Rhinologists 
as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  extension  of 
the  fingers ;  but  there  is  no  science  in 
which  some  difference  of  opinion  will 
not  be  found  among  the  mmi  Vtwcwv^ 
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"  Suppose  the  great  clock  of  the  be^  made  up  of  many  minor  volumi- 

post-office,*'  said  Aquillno,  *'  instead  na»    are    externally    traceable  |   and 

of  its  proper  apparatus    of  weight,  that  those,  although  not  made  up  of 

pendulum,  and  escapement,  to  consist  parts  symmetrlcaliv  situated  in  them- 

internally  of  a  substance  altogrether  selves,  are  certainly  to  be  found  in 

irreconcilable  with  the  indications  of  corresponding  situations  indicated  on 

the  dial-plate,  in  which  neither  the  either  side  of  the  cranium.** 
system  of  the  hours,  nor  the  division        "   That  such  external  indications 

of  the  minutes,  nor  the  subdivision  of  exist,  I  grant,"  said  Aquilino ;  "  but 

the  seconds  could  be  traced,  and  tiiat  that  corresponding  systems  are  to  bo 

this  substance  was  said  to  be  the  true  found  bcluw  the  superior  surface  of 

and  only  organ  of  time  ;    and  sup*  tlie  dura  mater,  I  deny ;  for,  not  to 

pose  that  the  hands  of  this  clock  were  speak  of   the  varieties  of  thickness 

Eomctimes  observed  to  indicate  the  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  craninm 

true  time,  albeit  no  connexion  what*  itself,  the  inequalities  of  this  and  the 

ever  could  be  traced  between  them  other  membranes  are  so  considerable, 

and  this  internal  organ ;  then,  I  say,  that  the  correspondence  you  would 

it  would  be  better  for  the  credit  of  hint  at  is  quite  lost  and  confounded 

the  dial  that  it  should  be  left  alone  to  among  the  integuments,  each  of  which 

stand  on  its  ascertained  merits,  what-  renders  the  surface  more  ev6n«  as  a 

ever  they  might  be,  than  that  iudivi-  coat  of  plaster  does  a  rough  wall,  un- 

duals  coming  to  consult  it,  and  refer-  til,  when  the  skull-cap  comes  to  be 

ring  to  its  machinery  for  a  reason  put  on,  the  superior  surface  of  the 

why  its  hands  should  point  so  and  so,  dura  mater  exhibits  no  more  resem- 

Khoidd  discover  that    there  was  no  blance  to  the  convolutions  it  overlies 

traceable  likeness,  connexion,  or  ana-  than  does  the  superior  surface  of  the 

logy  between  the  alleged  index  with-  hypogastric  region   to  the  convolu- 

out  and  the  admitted  organ  within."  tions   of  the   intestinal  canal.     But 

"  In  that  case  the  dial  should  get  supposing  that  you  had  proved  the  ex- 

the  credit  of  being  index  and  organ  istence  of  observable  systems*  I  ob« 

in  one,*'  said  I.  ject,  first,  that  these  systems  are  not 

'*  Precisely  so,"  replied  the  Signor.  bound  by  the  natural  fossts  or  ^r- 
*'  Admit  the  cranium  itself  to  be  the  rows  of  separation  which  occur  be- 
organ  of  thonght,  and  the  indications  tween  the  different  series  of  the  minor 
uf  the  cranium  are,  so  far,  the  better  voiumina,  and  which,  if  separate  or- 
prrounds  of  phrenological  conclusions  ;  gans  existed  in  the  brain,  would /?rr- 
but  if  you  insist  on  the  cranium  being  ma  facie  appear  to  be  their  natural 
the  index  of  that  to  which  it  bears  no  boundaries  ;  and,  secondly,  that  even 
resemblance,  analogy,  or  relationship  if  such  boundaries  had  been  establlsh- 
whatever,  namely,  to  a  medullary  and  ed  to  each  system,  these  systems  are 
cineritions  substance,  the  superior  themselves  of  uniform  structure,  and 
surface  of  which  is  convoluted  in  a  in  immediate  connexion  underneath 
manner  neither  symmetrical  as  to  its  throughout  each  sphere  of  the  cere- 
opposite  sides,  nor  co-extensive  with  brum,  and  cannot,  without  an  assump- 
the  indications  of  the  horny  covering  tion  which  no  other  result  of  anatomy 
above,  you  act  as  inconsistently  as  will  warrant,  be  supposed  to  be  si- 
those  popes  who,  granting  the  Scrip-  multaneously  engaged  in  multiform 
tures  to  be  true,  did  put  forth  bulls  and  dissimilar  functions." 
irreconcilable  with  Scriptnre  as  in-  «  Let  me  hear  you  more  at  large 
dices  and  expositors  thereof.  Now  upon  your  first  objection." 
surely  it  would  have  been  better  for  **  If  we  map  out  the  snrfkee  of  the 
these  bulls  that  the  Scriptures  had  not  cerebrum  according  to  the  external 
had  an  existence,  than  that,  by  an  indications  of  its  bony  covering,  our 
investigation  of  the  original  organ  of  lines  of  division  wiU  cross  the  oonvo- 
tnith,  their  false  pretensions  to  ex-  lutions  of  the  brain  ten  times  for 
plaining  the  same  should  be  de-  once  that  they  will  ooineide  with 
tected.**  them  )  so  that  it  wouM  be  impossible 

"   Granting,    Signor,*'    I  replied,  to  separate  one  system  of  these  con- 

**  that  we  cannot  trace  all  the  minor  volntions  thus  mapped  o«t  from  other 

convolutions  on  the   surface  of  the  portions  of  the  same  oonvolations,  ez* 

skull,  yet  you  must  admit  that  certain  tending  into  what  «s«  ibStfm^  N^^^'oa 

systems  oi  conrolotioiis,  eaob^  it  may  ^ffwcent    OT^5t3M>    ^^dwoX    ^s«)^s^ml 
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occur  in  all  nmi  down  aren  to  the 
lumbar  regions ;  and  then  the  length 
of  a  man*i  back»  as  well  ai  the  capa- 
city and  shape  of  his  head,  will  be- 
come a  material  ingredient  in  casting 
the  cercbroscope.  In  fine,  if  the  in- 
dications of  the  cranium  be  absolutely 
trae»  you  are  bound,  first,  to  assume 
the  cranium  itself  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  for  it  is  liker  to  itself  than  any 
thing  else  (  and,  failing  the  cranium, 
you  arc,  secondly,  bound  to  assume 
the  dura  mater  to  bo  that  organ,  for  it 
is  next  likest  to  that  which  is  its  in- 
dex; and,  failing  the  dura  mater, 
tunica  arachnoiiieatUidpia  mater,  you 
are  bound,  thirdly,  or  fifthly,  if  you 
will,  to  assume  the  cuticle  coyering  of 
the  medulla  to  be  that  organ,  for  it 
is  next  likest  to  it ;  and,  failing  all 
these,  you  come  to  the  medulla  itself, 
which  most  men  consider  to  be  the 
true  brain,  but  which  is  not  like  the 
index  at  all ;  then,  imder  the  medulla, 
we  have  got  these  cavities  in  which 
the  old  Arabians  were  of  opinion  that 
the  mental  operations  were  carried 
on,  and  from  the  bulk  of  which  they 
judged  of  the  activity  of  the  spirits 
which  had  made  themselves  such  and 
iuch  elbow-room ;  and  beyond  these 
I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  persist  in 
prosecuting  your  search  after  the  true 
instrument  of  thought ;  though,  if  you 
have  the  inclination,  there  are  sub- 
stances enough  of  functions  stUl 
undiscovered,  such  as  your  corpus 
striatum,  your  tenia  semicircularis, 
your  pes  hippocampi,  your  corpo' 
ra  guadrigemina,  and  your  fornix, 
among  which  to  seek  after  the  un- 
searchable, down  even  to  the  medulla 
obligata,  and,  if  vou  will,  to  the  os 
eocjfgis.  Thus,  then,  I  come  round 
once  more  to  my  former  conclusion, 
that  the  great  stumblingblock  your 
phrenologists  have  to  get  over,  is  the 
brain  itself." 

<'Sirl"  oried  I,  surprised  into  a 
momentanr  warmUi  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Signer's  conclusion,  "af- 
ter the  ridiculous  arguments  which  you 
have  adduced  to  show  that  a  hooked 
nose  is  the  sign  of  valouK'-'-*-'- 

"  I  have  at  least  adduced  an  argn- 
tnent  assigning  a  reason  for  the  fhct, 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  experi- 
ence," interrupted  Aqullino,  "which 
is  more  than  the  supporters  of  phre- 
nology>  under  the  now  svstem,  have 
dAiw.    In  the  old  school,  Mtedi  Vl 
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was  very  different.  If  Avieenna  or 
Averrhoes  concurred  in  placing  the 
imagination  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  the  intellect  in  the  middle,  snd 
memory  behind,  they  told  you  the 
why  and  wherefore.  The  imagina- 
tion, being  to  apprehend  the  species 
and  representatives  of  sensible  thiogSi 
was  placed  near  the  seats  of  the  prin- 
cipal senses ;  the  intellect,  being  to 
abstract  those  images  of  things  from 
the  imagination,  was  seated  next  to  it; 
and  besides  tliis*  it  was  pkioed  in  the 
middle,  because  the  middle  is  the 
safest  and  most  honourable  place,  and 
so  fittest  for  the  intellect,  it  being  the 
most  precious  and  noble  faculty  of  the' 
human  soul ;  the  memory,  again,  ss 
being  the  recorder  and  registrar-gene- 
ral, as  it  were,  whose  office  it  is*'^— - 

"Tut,  tut  I  Signer,"  cried  I;  «1 
am  really  surprised  that  you  should 
rake  up  such  rubbish  as  this  from  the 
old  hanapers  of  empiricism  •  Your  own 
arguments  wore  ridiculous  enough  ; 
but  these  puerilities  of  the  Arabians 
are  unwortiiy  even  of  the  advocate  of 
the  nose- aquiline.*' 

"  You  may  overthrow  my  argu- 
ments if  you  will,"  replied  Aquiline; 
"  and  I  am  content  to  rest  upon  the 
observed  facts,  which  I  can  still  do 
with  infinitely  greater  security  than 
you  can,  since,  I  thank  heaven,  we 
have  no  admitted  organ  of  valour  in 
the  immediate  vicini^  of  the  nose,  by 
a  reference  to  which  nsy  evidences 
can  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
among  themselves.** 

y  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  know  many  men 
with  hooked  noses  who  are  great 
cowards.*' 

"  And  I,  sir,*'  replied  Aquillno, 
"  know  many  more  with  big  heads 
who  are  great  dunces.*' 

^ "  A  man  may  have  excellent  eapa- 
bilitiesi  and  yet  never  have  used 
them,**  I  replied. 

"  Just  80,^*  said  he.  "  Every  mah 
with  a  hooked  nose  may  be  a  heroi  if 
he  will  only  pluck  up  a  spirit.'* 

"  Nosey,  Signor  Aquilmo,  has  fhmi 
the  earliest  times  been  a  term  of  re- 
proach." 

"  What  more  opprobiotts  than  the 
nickname  of  Chuckle-head  ?"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Chuckle-head,"  I  replied,  "  has 
ft  like  signification  with  Bullet-head, 
of  Round- head ;  and  is  nsed  reproach- 
i^^  ^x\^  m  %^  €u!  «js  it  applteft  lo 


m  empire,  and  Iherefori 
LDOt  eodrel;  paas  over 
nd  disposilion,  we  shal 
marks  upon  them.  It  i 
w,  that  if  he  hadindecc 
iae  credentials,  and  be 
erhutnan  influence,  he 
peratedmore  powerful 
of  a  degraded  people. 
L  iie  left  the  Arabian; 
lenighted, — that  ho  1 
il  wholesome  laws  to  re; 
r  justly  constituted  autl; 
I  and  distinguish  the 

but  lie  hail  by  a 
id  proclasiation  star 
from  wholesale  sin  ;  tl 
lade  a  warrior,  the  [ 
in  was  converted  into 
leader,  and  the  eoerg: 
I  were  directed  to  purpi 

than  the  imaainatior 
in  population  had  evi 
$ted.  Mahommcd  fi 
fmen  opposed  to  ea( 
ed  in  the  miseiy,  and 
rong  of  ciril  strife; 
trampled  and  furbearar 
talousy  between  the  { 
le  govemeJ,  a  bigole 
and  a  lawless  people 
ed  these  discordant  mi 
II,  and  left  Arabia  hi^ 
itions  of  the  globe,  wl 
^spised  and  contemned 

daFk-ocss    was   scttliuj 

and  seemed  to  rorelcll 
Lling  peril  to  the  ini 
ind,  when  this  light  bi 

desert,  not  to  be  the  ] 
urning  day,  but  of  viol 

and  terror.  We  travt 
lECure  and  didl  passage 
enic  story,  meeting  noi 
llure  the  fancy  or  attra 
ion  ;  not  a  single  objci 
lich  our  respect  can  be 
k,  dreary,  and  dcsolat 
tl  we  come  suddenly  U 
cet  and  a  more  encban 
s  the  traveller  passin, 
(ilderness  of  Araby  tl 
;s  suddenly  at  the  land 
ast  the  Blest,  and  as  hi 

beauties  less  for  their 
for  the  sad  preceding  a 
lay  pause  more  foniilj 
i  which  excite  admirati 
Dn  to  our  recollection 
0.  We  look  around  o 
oranoous  records  of  i 
ee  Heraclius  and  Cons 
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cealcd  them,  for  sudden  circumsUnces  the  adventurer  of  Mecca  lived  to  deli, 

aroused  him  to  energy,  developing  hU  ver  and  promulgate.    Had  the  nnp<». 

real  capacity  and  character.     He  ap-  tor  favoured  learning,  he  woidd  have 

Dcared  at  once  the  genius  and  the  war-  encouraged  that  which  speedily  must 

Sor  •    like    Milton's  crouching  Satan  have  tended  to  hanish  the  D^gotry  ?« 

touched  hy  the  angeVs  spear,  starting  created :  but  Arabian  knowledge  did 

up  into  a  figure  of  majesty  and  splen-  not  exist  fill  two  centuries  after  his 

dour  with  regal  port  and  dUated  ener-  death,  when  his  followers  were  rep^ 

'  ing  from  the  fatigues  of  triumph  the 

^                                                       .  ,  unpulse  of  fanatical  ambition  had  pro- 

•  Like  Teneriffe,  or  Atloa  unronowned,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^       ^n  the  list  of  those  wbo 

with  horror  plumed   upon  his  crest,  have  dazzled  mankind  by  the  boldnesi 
and  the  fierceness  of  desperation  in  his  of  their  deeds,  Mahommed  will  ever 
gesture.     He  seemed,  indeed,  the  em-  rank  illustrious  and   high  i   but  his 
bodied  agency  of  evil,  lettin*^  loose  fame  will  admit  no  comparison  with 
once   more  the  elements  of  discord,  the    solid    glory   whieh^  gilds    more 
and  animating  hy  tlic  force  of  his  con-  humble  names — the  patriots  who  have 
straining  superior  ability  his  miserable  died  for  their  country,  and  the  mar- 
devotees  with  a  spirit  of  wild  and  fran-  tyrs  who  have  perished  for  their  God." 
tic  fanaticism.     His  name  was  to  be  a  ^Icdina  had  not  long  mourned  the 
war-cry  ;  the  recollection  of  his  deeds  loss  of  the  Prophet,  of  her  prophet, 
was  to  guide,  the  sanctity  of  his  ban-  when  the  influence  was  felt  of  the  stir- 
ner  was   to  guard,  and   the  walls  of  ring  spirit  he  had  excited.    The  faith- 
Jerusalem  his  instinctive  superstition  ful  cast  off  the  weakness  of  regret, 
taught  him  to  worship  were  to  be  add-  and  resolved  to  celebrate  the  era  of 
ed  to  the  possession  of  the  faithful ;  his  death  by  securing  the  accession  of 
the  territories  of  the    Christians    he  temporal  conquests.    They  went  forih 
pretended   to    respect  were   to  form  conquering,  proselyting,  ravaging,  aud 
parts  of  a  novel  empire,  capable  of  in-  enslaving  ;   victory  followed  victory, 
definite  extension,  and  armed  against  kingdom  followed  kingdom  in  its  fail. 
every  population  hostile  to  bis  perni-  Asia  was  shaken   to   its   foundation, 
cious  fraud.     In  the  Arabian  empire  and  Europe  was  threatened  with  the 
there  was  much  to  admire  and  amaze,  flood.     Like    the   giants   who   piled 
There  was  a  tinge  of  romance,  and  a  mountain  on  mountain,  the  Arabs  add- 
preconception  of  chivalry  in  its  cham-  ed  nation  after  nation  to  their  realm. 

I  dons,  and  there  was  much  of  marvel-  Like  the  infidels  in  sacred  story,  who 

ous  singularity  in  its  rise  ;  but  in  the  built  up  their  destined  Babel  till  its 

founder  oi  the  Caliphates  there  was  no-  height  dazzled  tlie  vision,  the  furious 

thing  that  could  justly  provoke  our  compierors  persevered  in  their  confiitts 

sympathy.    He  was  a  successful  impos-  till  their  strength  was  beyond  caJcida- 

tor,  and  a  triumphant  despot.    If  his  tion.     In  ten  years  after  the  death  of 

inindwaselevated,heusedhissuperiori-  Mahommed  his  followers  had  obtaiu- 

ty  to  bind  fetters  on  his  slaves.     If  he  ed  the  obedience  and  the  conversion  of 

were  himself  degraded  in  moral  feeling,  thirty-six  thousand  cities;   they  had 

he  lowered  the  sentiments  of  his  conn-  overthrown,  in  twenty  years  more,  the 

trymen  to  a  level  with  his  own.      Had  Persian  monarchy ;  they  had  torn  from 

Mahommed  not  appeared,  the  unrea-  the  Greek  Empire  Syria,   Palestine, 

sonable  and  ill-defined  Idolatry  of  Ara-  Egypt,   and    all   the    other  civilized 

bia  would  long  since  have  given  way  parts  of  Africa;  they  had  penetratt^d 

to  a  holier  and  a  purer  system  ;  but  Eurojie,  and  invaded  Tart;iry.     India 

the  appearance  of  that  self-called  pro-  was  threatened  with  their  encroach- 

phet  riveted  the  chains  of  a  loosening  ments  ;   the  report  of  their  progress 

superstition  which  he  modified  instead  even  stole  upon  the  dull  ear  of  the 

of  destroying.     Temporary  good  he  Chinese  people.     Millions  of  subjects 

did — but  he  entailed  future  mischief  paid  them  tribute — the  Roman  Augns- 

on  the  world  ;  for  his  feelings  are  but  tus  quailed  before  them  ;  and  Cyrus 

reflected  in  the  brutal  Turks ;  and  the  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  elevation, 

tr«ck  of  the  Osmanli,  stained  with  with   Babylon  for  a    province,  and 

blood  and  disfigured  by  sensual  %\\\,  Croesus  for  a  slave — Alexander,  in  the 

merely  typifies  the  baneful  operation  days  of  his  vastest  splendour,  when  he 
on  the  iiuman  mind  of  that  de\\i^\i\g    w^^\ve^  icyc  ^xvidv  worlds  to  conquer, 
dispen8a\iQii  whichi  for  pmalQ^uOii   ^iv^o^^^i^^\s^^^^\K^\^\^^iB£a&^vi^ 
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dom  of  Ptolemy   bad   fallen,  many 
cities  of   Autaclius  were  free.     But 
tbcse  seemed  safe  only  fur   a   time, 
their  overthrow  appeared  respited  not 
averted,  fur  the  tire  of  the  Arabs  still 
burnt,  their  courage  was  uudecayed, 
and  their  number  uudiminibhcd  ;  nor 
did  they  dream  uf  ceasing  their  exer- 
tions till  the  name  of  the  Prophet  was 
every  where  honuured,  and  the  echoes 
of  his  false  and  pretended  inspiration 
were  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  distant  shore.      When  the  Spa- 
nish   adventurers  in  South    America 
reached  the  summits  of  the  mountain, 
whence   they   could    gaze    upon  tiie 
boundless    expanse    of   the    western 
ocean,  their  hearts  molted  in  gratitude 
at  the  sight,  fur   they  cuntemplated 
the  termination  uf  the  viist  cuntinent 
they  hud  invadeil,  and  they  rejoiced 
to  find   that  sume  limits  existed  to 
their  labours,  and  some  end   to  the 
powers  of  their  foes.     It  was  not  so 
with   the   followers  of    Mahummed. 
When  the  warrior  of  Arabia,  awaken- 
ing from  his  torpor,  arose  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  and  marcliing  on  from  con- 
quest to  coiKpiest,  reached  at  length  tlie 
sunmiit  of  the  Pyrenean  hills,  ho  saw 
before  him  a  laud  which  invited  still 
further  his  victorious  footsteps,  and 
he   marked    out    tlie    ])lain5   ho    de- 
lighted to  view  as  the  direction  of  his 
next  expedition.     Tliere  may  be,  and 


indebt«d  for  literature,  science,  and 
taste.     The  Caliph  speedily  degene- 
rated, became    pampered,   idle,   and 
despotic  ;  intrigue  was  the  means  to 
gain  power,  intrigue  was  the  means 
to  prevent  it ;  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  the  subjects.     They  applied 
themselves   to   the   sootldng  arts  of 
peace,  to  study  and  reflection ;  they 
became  refined   and  polished;   their 
minds  soon  rivalled  their  courage,  and 
both  excited  the  astonishment  of  their 
foes  and  the  envy  of  their  tributary 
slaves.     Thus,  when  we  have  finished 
our  contemplation  of  Arabian  ambi- 
tion, we  meet  with  the  more  interest- 
ing spectacle  of  their  growth  in  know- 
ledge.    We  view  them  striding  on  to 
civilisation  and  refinement,  participa- 
ting in  the  best  feelings  of  humanity^ 
cispirations    for    perpetual    improve- 
ment.    The  barbarity  of  their  temper 
vanishes  away,  the  intolerance  of  theur 
sentiments  is  partially   subdued,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  changes 
at  once,  so  that  the  dependents  of  the 
Caliphs  can  scarcely  be  recognifcd  as 
the  descendants  of  those   who  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  and  whose  track  was 
fearfully  marked  by  blood,  perfidy,  and 
dismay.     Learning  becomes  a  plea- 
sure and  a  pursuit,  the  gentler  sensi- 
bilities revive,  and  the  light  of  science 
shining  on  the  benighted  mind  ena- 


thero   doubtless  is,  in  the  outline  of    bles  it  to  adorn  with  borrowed  ravs  the 


Arahian  successes,  much  to  dazzle  and 
excite ;  there  is  something  spirit-stir- 
ring in  the  idea  presented  to  tlie 
mind  by  the  page  of  historic  lure  j  a 
nation  of  enthusiasts  rushing  suddenly 
upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  tho  earth, 
crushing  every  obstacle  nature  or  art 
presented,  and  bursting  every  barrier 
in  their  path.  It  seems  as  if  the 
itrength  of  Arabia  laughed  at  the 
limits  of  that  great  peninsula,  and 
with  gigantic  power  invaded  oUier 
regions,  distending  to  a  size,  and  as- 
suming a  potency  imagination  could 
hardly  realize,  and  humanity  scarcely 
could  subdue. 

This,  however,  is  not  tho  only  phase 
in  which  their  glorv  and  grandeur 
shine.  Hitherto  we  have  viewed  tho 
Arabs  merely  as  wild,  rapacious,  and 
Buocessful  fanatics ; — wo  must  regard 
them  noTir  in  another  light.    We  turn 


surrounding  and  darkened  nations. 
The  qualifications  and  deeds  we  now 
honour  arc  by  the  Moors  ardently 
emulated ;  those  claims  to  national  re- 
spect which  arc  founded  on  mental 
triumphs,  become  also  to  the  savage 
hordes  of  tlie  wilderness 

**  Their  pride  in  life,  their  thought  in 

death, 
Tlieir  praise  beyond  the  tomb.** 

It  is  common,  however,  to  imagine 
that  the  Arabians  were  no  more  than 
marauders  and  bigots,  incapable  of 
lofty  sentiment  themselves,  and  hostile 
to  its  appearance  in  others.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  Saracen*s  head  must  needs 
be  tlie  most  frightful  representation 
the  dauber  can  conceive,  and  if  one  of 
tho  precious  morceaux  called  mo- 
dern English  dramas  contain  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Arab,  ho  is  of  conrse 


from  them  in  the  character  of  heroes  of    shown  forth  as  doubly  earning  the  epi- 
a  ijundrcd  fights  ;  and  wo  U*\ioV\\.Viem    WvtUVwxVit^^V.  ^\sAhman  in  Southey's 
as  the  builders  of  tho  AWvcmbra,  «l^'    isAuat^XAck  X^^^  "^^isarv^  «^  V(mc« 
tho  people  to  ^hom  wo  'dto  so  Oi\iC'\A^     m\^vjxcA\\V,  «xi\xswx\vjt^iTr    ^^^Nfita^ 
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prejudice  current  b,  that  Saladin,  in  when  we  seo  this  spreadtng  tlirongh 
courtesy,  was  an  exception  to  the  gene-  the  territories  of  a  vast  empire,  raising 
ral  class  of  his  countrymen ;  that  Ma-  up  Asia,  and  affecting  Europe  ;  the 
lek  Adel  was  a  licentious  usurper ;  and  governors  sanctioning,  and  the  people 
that  the  Arabian  empire  bore  no  re-  applying  themselves  to  the  inventwn 
semblance  to  any  thing  but  Achilles's  and  restoration  of  all  modes  of  human 
wrath,  in  being  the  source  of  un-  improvement  and  systems  of  educa- 
numbered  woes.  We  may  hear  oc-  tion,  we  gaze  upon  the  historical  pic- 
easionally  of  the  romantic  history  of  ture,  we  contemplate  it  with  delight 
the  Goths  and  Infidels  in  Spain,  but  and  wonder,  wo  see  many  features  of 
seldom  arc  we  taught  or  told  the  in-  the  nineteenth  century  prefigured  in 
structive  lesson,  that  no  sooner  was  earlier  times,  and  rejoice  in  tho  ex- 
Arabian  power  consolidated  than  tent  of  past  causes  operating  to  ad- 
-  knowledge  revived  and  flourished  ;  we  vance  civilisation.  For  great  as  was 
are  led  to  believe,  most  unjustly,  that  tho  Saracenic  splendour,  and  vast  as 
the  opponents  of  the  Crusaders  were  was  the  extent  of  Mahommedan  do- 
generally  no  higher  in  moral  feeling  minion  when  Haroun  the  Just  reigned 
and  intellectual  endowment  than  their  at  Bagdad,  the  learning  cultivated 
foes.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  throughout  tho  Caliphate  was  not 
we  owe  to  the  Saracens  much  of  what  less  admirable  or  extensive  ;  tho  bril- 
wc  know,  much  of  that  refinement  tho  liancy  of  knowledge  was  not  surpassed 
value  of  which  could  only  bo  fairly  by  the  glare  of  conquest  and  the  lustro 
estimated  in  its  absence ;  we  are  in-  of  victory ;  the  magnificence  of  tho 
debted  to  the  successors  of  Mahom-  Caliph's  power  was  iucreased  in  splen- 
med  for  many  a  beam  that  now  illu-  dour  by  tho  extension  of  science  and 
mines  and  adorns,  for  many  a  senti-  the  growth  of  refinement ;  and  the  rise 
ment  that  elevates  and  improves,  and  of  the  Arabian  empire  had  not  attain- 
for  all  that  impulse  which  aroused  the  ed  its  height  before  tho  gradual  in- 
slumbering  energies  of  the  European  crease  of  learning  had  attained  also 
people,  enabled  tliem  to  bui-st  through  an  elevation  unknown  before,  and  not 
the  gloom  of  ages,  changed  tho  ap-  to  be  forgotten  hereafter. 
j)earanco  of  countless  populations,  and  Here  we  must  cease  our  remarks 
called  into  action  their  talent,  abilities,  on  the  rise  of  the  extraordinary 
and  powers.  The  strange  prospect  people  we  have  been  following  in 
of  a  band  of  enthusiasts  emerging  from  t':eir  triumphant  course  of  grandeur 
a  desert  conquering  a  continent,  and  and  ambition  ;  yet  it  is  diiiicuU  to 
founding  an  empire,  may  well  animate  quit  a  subject  so  interesting  and  im- 
aud  inspire  ;  there  is  much  in  the  tale  portant.  In  viewing  the  ruins  of 
to  arouse,  for  the  triumphant  march  of  gorgeous  temples  of  the  olden  time 
force  trampling  on  right,  and  invad-  the  mind  becomes  enchained  by  sud- 
ing  the  peaceful  borders  of  contented  denly  revived  associations  to  the  spot ; 
countries,  may  appeal  to  our  false  the  visiter  gazes,  not  on  the  material 
sympathies  Tor  admiration  we  cannot  beauties  surrounding,  but  idly  on  the 
deny,  and  yet  cannot  give  with  cor-  air,  metamorphosed  by  tho  excited 
rcctness.  But  when  the  authority  imagination  into  tlie  scene  of  some 
gained  by  arms  is  settled  and  secure,  cherished  deeds  of  glorj- ;  and  as  the 
when  it  is  exerted  for  the  general  Propliefsservantlooked  abroad,  when 
good  and  in  the  best  of  all  temporal  the  sight  of  others  was  held,  on  the 
causes,  there  can  remain  no  longer  chariots  and  horsemen  of  fire,  so  the 
auy  hesitation  in  the  verdict,  or  any  poet  beholds  the  images  gf  celebrated 
folly  in  tho  applause.  Wl.cn,  instead  actions,  and  gazes  enraptured  on  tiie 
of  exp.mding  empire,  we  see  the  Ara-  ideal  vision  recollection  enables  him 
bians expanding  mind;  when  ambition  to  embody,  while  viewing  the  sod 
for  power  gives  place  to  a  desire  for  which  heroic  blood  has  honoured,  or 
more  valuable  and  lasting  possessions ;  pondering  among  the  tombs  erected 
when  fanaticism  subsides,  and  the  pure  to  i  ecord  the  time,  and  to  perpetuate 
enthusiasm  of  intellect  arises,  tho  ima-  the  memory  of  the  sorrow,  when  the 
gination  being  indulged  and  not  the  hallowed  spirits  of  the  great  and  good, 
passions,  the  conscience  being  con-  conquering  despair  in  death,  fled  for 
sidted  and  not  the  necessities,  there  is  ever  from  tho  grasp  of  grovelling 
created  a  national  character  we  arc  mortalVly.  K.Ti<VV\xxi^^  Vv:y^*\N.  ^^^bI^ 
houud  to   ralnnrc  inid   revere;    and  tUe\vuloiv;vxv\\\<i^VCi\^^V  v^^\^^^^VS%^ 
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that  speaks  of  virtuous  merit  or  of 
truth's  success,  that  shames  romance 
in  its  touching  pathos  and  awaken- 
ing power  ;  ho  adheres  to  the  remem- 
brance of  magnificence  and  glory,  and 
hesitates  to  look  forward,  lest,  listening 
longer,  he  be  told  of  its  departure,  and 
hear  next  some  more  saddening  story, 
some  mournful  prelude  of  criminality 
and  wrong,  grating  more  harshly  on 
the  ear  because  the  melody  previous- 
ly prolonged  still  echoes  on  the  heart. 
But  some  indulgence  must  be  ex- 
tended to  this  preference  for  the  con- 
templation of  the   bright  portion  in 
the  history  of  man  ;  it  is  a  preference 
kindred  with  ennobling  emotions,  and 
resembles  that  spirit-stirring  exclama- 
tion of  Johnson  among  the  ruins  of 
yenerable  piles  on  the  western  islands, 
"  Whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona  ?"    We  have  traced 
the  Arabian  power  from  its  rise,  wo 
are  now  viewing  it  triumphant  from 
tho   Ganges  to  the   Rhone ;    it  has 
trampled  on  Brahmin,  Christian,  and 
Jew  ;  the  Seven  Churches  are  Chris- 
tianized no  more  ;  Jerusalem  is  a  city 
of  the  infidels ;   the  standard  waves 
where  Babylon  once  was  known ;  they 
have  levelled  Nineveh,  and  conquered 
Rome ;  for  t/ietn  the  Nile  deluges  to 
bless,  the  imperial  Euphrates  is  in- 
cluded in  their  borders,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean  itself  fioats   between   two 
shores  each  of  which  owns  their  sway  I 
The  Ishmaelite  no  longer  is  denied  the 
birthright  and  the  blessing,  Isaac  no 
more  is  favoured ;  the  Goth,  tainted 
by  the  luxuries  his  valour  has  won,  is 
a  feeble  foe  ;  the  Roman  legions  are 
sought  in  vain  ;  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx 
is  broken  ;  the  power  of  Palmyra  has 
faded ;  and  royal  Egypt,  the  birth- 
place of  literature  and   knowledge, 
adopts  the   faith,   and    bows  to   the 
dominion  of  the  ambitious  Arab.   But 
all  is  not  desolation  ;  every  thing  is 
not  significant  of  violence  and  revolu- 
tion.    In  Palestine  temples  are  aris- 
ing, in  Spain  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
mountain  fortress  is  relieved  by  the 
lighter  splendours  of  the  Moorish  pa- 
lace ;  from  every  land  learning  is  ob- 
tained, in  every  nation  it  is  encourag- 
ed ;  year  after  year  increases  tiie  re- 
finement and  tempers  the  genius  of 
the  chieftains,  and  from  their  gorgeous 
temples  at   Bagdad>    Cordova,  axvCi 
Cairo,  tho  Ufc-blood  of  Xno^rVedge 


freely  circulates  tbrough  erenr  trteiy 
of  the  mighty  empire  their  vdoor  has 
won  or  created. 

Such  is  the  picture  we  now  gaze 
upon.  It  remains  only  to  watch  the 
power  decay  which  we  had  traced  in 
its  rise  to  imperial  importance.  We 
have  to  discover  that  the  light  shining 
on  Europe  was  but  a  meteor-like  and 
temporary  apparition,  not  the  dawn  of 
day  ;  we  must  watch  moral  darkness 
step  by  step,  with  Saracenic  declension, 
steal  upon  the  nations,  till  at  length 
tho  regions  illuminated  by  its  glance 
sink  again  into  the  depths  of  moral 
slavery  and  mental  debasement,  wait- 
ing the  reappearance  of  science,  the 
restoration  of  happiness  and  peace. 
We  have  to  judge  of  the  causes  of 
Arabian  defeat,  and  to  weigh  the  ef- 
fect of  Arabian  conquest ;  and  if  on 
farther  consideration  we  see  grandeur 
rapidly  vanish,  our  past  brief  thoughts 
will  have  fitly  prepared  for  the  result. 
For  we  can  scarcely  marvel  at  any 
national  changes,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  history  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing. A  knowledge  of  nature  teaches 
us  that  tho  universe  itself  may  be  re- 
solved by  the  will  of  Omnipotence 
into  its  primary  chaotic  elements, 
and  so  may  empires  fade,  or  flourish, 
dissolve,  and  disappear.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Romans  the  Persians, 
and  the  Greeks  were  successively  con- 
quered in  the  name  of  an  adventurer ; 
why,  then,  should  this  empire  be  free 
from  a  similar  destiny,  and  superior 
to  so  humiliating  a  fate  ?  If  the  learn- 
ing of  Livy  have  been  with  difficulty 
partially  preserved;  if  whole  works 
of  Cicero  be  lost ;  if  library  after  lib- 
rary of  Egyptian  and  Crrecian  wis- 
dom have  perished,  shall  we  regret 
particularly  that  Arabian  philosophy 
has  silently  perished  also !  No !  tho 
legitimate  speculation  in  which  we 
mast  indulge  is  not  the  Talue  of  that 
we  have  lost,  but  the  amount  of  that 
we  can  supply  ;  and  the  analogy  for 
examination  is  between  the  influence 
of  our  civilisation  and  tho  refinement 
which  departed  with  Arabian  glory. 
Nor  need  we  in  this  nation,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  droop  or  despair, 
while,  superadded  to  our  success  in 
mental  culture,  we  have  a  more  per- 
manent foundation  for  our  possessions, 
and  a  higher  sanction  to  our  hopes. 
Our  rise  has  been  as  great ;  the 
GaA\^<^«  Aqws  by  our  eastern  capitals ; 
i«.T  moT^  ^^;d.\:)X  "^^tN^  ^1  i^T^  than 
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tbo  Arabs  knew  are  ours ;  while  the 
Saracens  fell  at  the  field  of  Tours^ 
our  arms  have  more  than  once  entered 
Paris ;  and  though  the  ocean  defied 
the  Moslem  dominioni  it  has  long 
borne  gladly  on  its  bosom  the  vessels 
of  a  nation  once  unworthy  of  Roman 
retention  and  of  Arabian  conquest  I 
And  these  are  superior  blessings^ 
arc  combined  with  a  freedom  the  Ka- 
li phs  denied^  and  a  tolerance  the 
people  themselves  derided ;  the  grand- 
cur  of  our  great  is  not  as  a  cloak  to  the 
misery  of  our  poor  ;  our  sciences  are 
a3  deep ;  our  wealth  more  vast ;  our 
inflaencc,  if  not  our  power,  more  ex- 
tended, and  being  under  a  better  dis- 
pensation, we  enjoy  more  hallowed 
feelings ;  if  we  conquer,  it  is  to  enfran- 
chise the  enslaved,  not  to  spread,  like 
the  warriors  of  Islam,  the  degrading 
supremacy  of  force.  Having  civilized 
tl'.c  savage,  we  fear  no  Hun  like  the 
Koman,  and  no  Turk  like  the  Arab, 
but  we  look  to  the  peaceful  consoli- 
dation of  the  dominion  we  possess, 
convinced  that  one  secret  of  its  pre- 
servation is  the  careful  avoidance  of 
its  abuse.  We  contrast  our  position 
with  that  of  the  Saracens  at  the  height 
of  their  power  and  fame ;  and  reflecting 
that  the  whole  system  then  established 
has  totally  gone,  we  contemplate  the 

Sossibility  of  a  like  destiny  to  the  or- 
er  of  things  now  existing.  Perhaps 
the  memory  is  alone  to  preserve  those 
splendid  adornments  which  now  dazzle 
and  dismay;  perhaps  the  dynasties, 
now  firm,  must  yield  soon  to  the  em- 
pire of  fate ;  but  speculation  is  idle 
and  vain  •  we  must  look  to  the  past 
and  read  the  instructions  for  the  future. 
Athens,  pillaged  and  spoiled,  is  now 
neglected  and  deserted  ;  Corinth  is 
unheard-of  and  forgotten ;  the  Lion 
is  king  at  Babylon  ;  Lydia  is  desert ; 
Mecca  is  desolate  once  more ;  and  we 
may  follow  in  the  train,  sink  down, 
though  not  dishonoured,  to  rival  in 
future  history  the  fame  of  other  times 
more  early  in  the  course  of  time  5  and 
those  edifices  we  raise  to  sanctify  or 
adorn,  may  be  cherished  as  relics,  till 
coming  travellers  gaze  in  fervid  rap- 
ture on  their  lofty  beauty,  as  memo- 
rials of  a  grand  and  gigantic  empire — 

**  till  the  place 
Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  runs  o*er 
With  admiration  of  the  just  of  old.** 

Ayl   and  when   existing   fabrics 


have  all  crumbled  and  vanished  away; 
when  the  temples  of  Britain;  Arabia, 
and  Rome  have  all  departed  to  mingle 
with  the  dishonoured  dust,  still  shall 
there  live  a  memory  more  lasting  than 
an  illusion  of  fancy,  more  distinct  than 
an  imaginary  vision,  associated  with  the 
finest  feelings,  and  the  purest  sympa- 
thies ;  no  ethereal  and  transitory  spirit, 
but  a  tradition  of  unrivalled  moral 
beauty,  a  recollection  of  the  heroism, 
and  virtue,  and  learning  that  dignified 
and  civilized  the  past.  The  tribute  of 
universal  homage  shall  be  paid  to  its 
inspiration,  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  shall  be  its  home,  and  the 
murmur  of  posterity*s  worship  shall 
be  the  requiem  hymned  in  its  praise  ! 
The  names  of  nations  may  change, 
the  frame  of  society  may  alter,  but  the 
heirs  of  immortality  shall  be  superior 
to  accident  and  chance ;  the  heroes 
we  honour  shall  live  on  to  animate  the 
courage  and  to  elevate  the  hearts  of 
the  future  inhabitancy  of  the  globe. 
Though  their  sepulchres  may  be 
shrines  no  more,  though  the  freedom 
they  gained  may  have  perished,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  glory  they  died  to 
secure  have  faded  from  the  sight,  the 
mind  of  man,  unfettered  by  the  force 
of  temporary  causes,  and  uudazzled  by 
the  light  of  meretricious  splendour, 
shall  bless  them  with  the  glories  of 
unfading  and  imperishable  fame. 

We  must  now  turn  from  regarding 
the  rise  and  greatness  of  the  Arabian 
empire  to  the  more  melancholy  tale 
of  its  decline,  fall,  and  influence.  We 
have  seen  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers,  suddenly  bursting  from  ob- 
scurity and  contempt,  spring  up  into 
an  attitude  of  vigour  and  majesty. 
We  have  traced  them  marching  on- 
ward over  desolated  and  vanquished 
countries,  attacking  principalities  and 
powers,  establishing  an  unequalled 
authority,  and  adding  to  the  religions 
of  the  earth  a  moral-debasing  super- 
stition. We  have  seen  them  crush- 
ing Africa  and  swaying  Asia,  pros- 
trating the  energies  of  Gothic  Spain, 
and  emulating  with  no  doubtful  suc- 
cess the  strength  of  Augustus  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  he  fostered.  When 
we  hear  casually  in  history  of  tho  Ara- 
bian empire,  we  think  of  some  wide- 
spread dominion  existing  only  in  tho 
pages  of  romance  or  in  the  visions 
of  the  fancy;  but  we  look  more 
closely. 
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**  And  that  which  did  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  Imagination, 
Doth  rival  in  tho  light  of  day 
Her  delicate  creation." 

Our  enthusiasm  becomes  excited, 
admiration  of  the  realities  wo  contem- 
plate becomes  proportioned  to  our  for- 
mer incredulity  of  their  existence,  so 
that  wo  overlook  each  symptom  of 
imbecility,  and  deny,  even  to  ourselves, 
the  belief  that  the  whole  is  subject  to 
decay  ;  wc  fondly  hope  that  some 
things  may  be  exempted  from  the  rule 
of  instability,  and  that  there  may  be 
some  indulgence  accorded  to  the  ob- 
jects which  charm  the  senses,  and  en- 
gage tho  affections  of  the  heart.  And 
when  at  last  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  all  is  vanity,  that  all 
must  fade  and  fall ;  when  we  watch  till 
we  see  ruin  stealing  on,  and  fate  com- 
pelling beauty  to  own  its  imperious 
dominion,  we  reflect  upon  tho  specta- 
cle, like  tho  poet  who  has  described 
so  touchingly  "  cold  obstruction's 
apathy,"  and  we  doubt  with  him  if, 
indeed,  wo  view  only  the  spectre  of 
loveliness  and  the  sigus  of  vanished 
\itality.  We  gaze  and  scrutinize  more 
deeply,  and  then  we  observe,  though 
unwillingly,  many  things  reason  de- 
plores, and  still  more  that  morality 
censures,  but  we  cannot  pause  to  aua- 
tyze  or  attack  them ;  we  are  overpower- 
ed by  the  force  of  misplaced  sympa- 
thies, and  though  living  in  tho  full 
lustre  of  gospel  light,  and  the  amplo 
enjoyment  of  Chrbtian  knowledge, 
we  yet  concede  admiration  to  victo- 
rious force,  and  yield  our  praise  to 
superstition.  Though  the  hearts  im- 
pregnated with  revelation's  spirit  may 
revolt  against  the  reverence  paid  to 
such  valueless  and  degrading  things ; 
though  in  the  calmness  of  ritual  re- 
flection, in  solitude — man  sweetest 
slumber — we  may  scrutinize  success- 
fully the  evils  of  the  Mahomedan  sys- 
tem, yet  wo  possess  no  innate  and 
independent  power  enabling  us  to  esti- 
mate at  once,  with  truth  and  justice, 
the  merits  presented  to  our  view. 
Doubtless,  had  tho  Arabians  when 
they  erected  their  empire  rejected  with 
Spartan  indifference  the  claims  of 
learning,  and  discouraged  each  lofty 
and  arousing  aspiration  of  the  mind, 
tho  admiration  awarded  would  be  in- 
iinitoly  less  tiian  it  is  at  present,  when 
\re  associate  the  name  of  Arabian  au- 
thority  with  ideas  of  eiyiilsatioiiyVivo^- 


ledge,  and  rofinoment.  Tho  subject 
of  Lacedsemon*s  power  defies  the  pen 
to  enwrap  it  in  interest  or  romance ; 
there  is  in  it  so  little  of  mental,  so  much 
of  the  grosser  kind  of  physical  exer- 
tion, that  it  checks  all  attempts  to  a- 
dorn  it,  and  damps  tlio  ardour  of  all 
who  investigate  or  describe  it.  But 
it  is  because  wc  can  tliink  of  some 
Arabian  philosophers  as  burning  and 
shining  lights,  and  because  we  can 
consider  the  eclipse  of  their  effulgence 
as  operating  powerfully  on  the  inter- 
ests of  universal  man  ;  it  is  because 
the  irradiating  beams  of  early  specu- 
lation could  not  cease  to  shine  with- 
out darkening  the  mind  and  causing  a 
deep  moral  and  intellectual  gloom,  that 
we  can  properly  contemplate  the  days 
when  Bagdad  rivalled  the  seat  of  the 
Emperors,  and  the  palaces  of  Cordova, 
like  the  realms  of  enchantment,  asto- 
nished tho  visions  they  delighted. 

Without  entering  fully  into  any 
wearisome  details  of  the  events  and 
causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire,  it  will  be  useful  to  notice 
briefly  each  dynasty  separately,  from 
its  rise  to  its.  fall,  as  it  will  a2)pear  that 
there  was  a  want  of  cohesion  in  the 
system,  a  want  of  some  ruling  mind 
and  principle  throughout.  When 
Alexander  died,  his  vast  schemes  were 
divided  with  the  heirs  of  his  several 
possessions,  and  both  frittered  away  ; 
and  then,  in  later  times,  when  the 
Arabs  separated  and  formed  in  variuus 
parts  of  the  world  portions  rather  of 
a  great  confederacy  than  provinces  of 
one  mighty  dominion,  the  want  of 
strength  thatimion  imparts  was  deeply 
felt,  and  the  result  was  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  whole  combination. 
Mecca  was  the  first  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Ommiades  the  first  gover- 
nors. When  their  power  increased 
and  a  more  central  or  a  more  accessi- 
ble capital  was  necessary,  they  re- 
moved to  Damascus.  But  there  no 
hope  existed  of  security,  for  jealousies 
had  been  kindled,  selfishness  was  work- 
ing ;  personal  ambition  had  usurped 
the  place  of  religious  fanaticism ; 
ichlsm  was  extending  ;  and  all  the^ 
elements  of  discord  were  evidences  in 
the  perils  impending  from  the  Abba- 
sides  on  the  one  hand,  as  tho  descen- 
dants of  Mahommed's  uncle,  and  tho 
Fatimites  on  the  other,  as  the  posterity 
of  his  daughter,  both  of  which  had 
«A^\i\xi^^V2ci«  ^^«A\At  of  bold  and  dcs- 
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perate  foc^oDS.  In  750, 
the  Abbaside  conquered  the 
enervated  Kaliph  of  Dama 
as  if  to  show  that  Arabian  I 
had  departed  with  the  aug 
of  power,  and  that  Ifao  app< 
luxury  bad  banished  the  si 
iiigs  of  bis  ancestry,  be  ii 
i*holii  kindred  of  the  conqi 
banquet,  and  slew  Ibem  on 
as  tbc  Eucrifico  to  bis  ambit 
completion  of  his  Crimea, 
tary  rcpresentatiTe  of  the  i 
pcd  to  Spain,  which  then  wi 
ready  for  a  revolt,  where  he 
ed  Ins  power  and  authority, 
ed  in  undisturbed  supreme 
example  of  one  part  of  the  c 
Bpecdii^  imitated  by  anothi 
tue  Falimitcs  succeeded  in  fi 
Cairo  another  powerful  Go 
At  the  iiislory  of  eacli  divis 
be  therefore  necessary  to  gl 
Regarding  Europe,  first  w 
the  fugitive  to  Spain  consol 
strength  t!iere,  without  beii 
extend  it.  The  Pyrenees  be 
territory,  ttiough  thej  couh 
courage  his  ambition.  He 
sovereignty  tliat  oitistcd  fully 
d  red  and  fifty  years.  Hedefes 
persecuted,  but  he  could  not 
his  foes.  The  Cluistians  hi 
ed  to  the  mountains  of  Astui 
ill  the  earlier  part  of  the  8tl 
the  timidity  of  Rodericand  t 
cry  of  Count  Julian  rend 
country  n  prey  to  Moslem 
Krom  712  to  1492,  nearly, 
turics,  the  Moors,  as  tliey  w 
retained  tlieir  footing,  and  i 
greater  part  of  tlic  time  rcij 
mount,  though  never  undisti 
length,  when  Ferdinand  am 
having  united  tlie  power  < 
nnd  (Jastile,  conijuered  Grs 
demolished  the  kingdom  of 
the  long  series  of  wars  n 
and  a  termination  put  to  th 
which  conti 


generation  to  gencratmn,  an( 
OS  the  chroniclers  assert,  "  I 
sand  seven  liundred  battle 
closed  too  the  page  of  Span 
then  died  the  fame  which  I 
so  brightly,  and  whose  me 
live  so  long  i  then  came,  ii 
discoveries  of  Columbus  ani 
r|ucfi(s  consummated  by  tl 
genius  of  Cortez  (deeds  dest 
rewarded  hytlie  ingratitude  ( 
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and  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of  ncss«  and  courage  into  fraud.    Ereiy 

the  contending  parties,  the  refined  and  right,    defended    ag^ainst   infidel  eo- 

polished  genius  of  tlie  one,  and  the  croachments,  was    conceded  to  citil 

unconquerable  vigour  of  the   other,  tyranny   or  ecclesiastical   demands  ; 

While  the  Arabs  were  in  Spain,  that  every  vestige  vanished  of  that  which 

nation  was  the  residence  of  two  class-  the  patriotic  in  every  age  and  conntry 

OS  of  inhabitants',   both   eminent   in  will  honour ;  and  so  sudden  was  the 

history,   and  revered   in   memory, —  change,   that    it    seemed   as    thoi^h 

both  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  "  light  did  but  counterfeit  a  gloom." 

poet,  covered  with  romantic  interest.  To  turn  to  Asia,  and  the  Aflabian 

and  associated  with  heart- stirring  and  empire  there,  we  observe,  that  from 

most    ennobling    recollections.      But  the  time  when  the  Abbaside  Kaliphs 

wlien,  at  htst,  the  Cliristians  were  tlie  established    themselves     at    Bagdad, 

victors,  and  the  Moorish  might  was  there   was    one  continued    series  of 

shattered,  the  conquered  departed  to  crimes  in  public  life,  scarcely  gilded 

sink  again  into  contempt,  and  have  by  the  refinement  of  private  station 

scarcely,    with    all    their  nobility  of  and    the    honourable     patronage  of 

feeling,   escaped  oblivion ;    the  van-  learning.      When    we  arrive  at  the 

quishers,  as  if  they  could  notc&istbut  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and 

in  the  stormy  times  of  national  con-  see  llaroun  claiming  the  proud  title 

vulsiou  or  in  connexion  with  an  alien  of  Al-Rasehid,    sanctioning   science, 

population,  sunk  also  in  character  and  and    allying     himself    with    Chaile- 

rcspect ;  just  as,  in  nature,  the  oak,  mngne  and  the  Christians,  we  cannot 

stripped  of  its  encumbering  ivy,  tot-  forget  that  we  read  of  the  assassin  of 

ters  alone,  strangely  falling  a  victim  the  Barmecides,  and  that  our  sympa- 

to  the  loss  of  that  which  could  conti-  thics  are  claimed  on  behalf  of  a  des- 

nue  only  to  corrode.     It  would   be  pot,  celebrated  merely  as  less  despo- 

thought,  in  the  moral  case,  that  the  tic  than  his  successors.      Wo  hear  of 

moment  the  necessity  of  force  being  the  Tartars    coming  forth  from  the 

exerted  for  protec^tion  was  obviated,  frozen  forests,  and  pouring  down  np- 

the  energies  of  the  people  would  bo  on  the  regions  of  civilisation,  and  we 

directed  to    hallowed   purposes   and  can  scarcely  find  any  cause  for  regret 

useful  ends,  and  that  the  destructive  in    tho  catastrophe,   except    from   a 

operation  of  an  encompassing,  conta-  comparison,  suggesting  that  the  tribe 

rainating  faith  would   only  cease  to  of  Seljuks  was  worse  even  than  the 

elevate    tho   character  of   those    no  Arabs  in  their  worst  moments ;  that 

longer  subject  to  its  sway  ;   and  so,  tho  former   wanted    tho    knowledge 

in  the  natural  incident,  wo  would  ima-  that  dignified  the  latter,  and  were  in- 

gino  that  the  king  of  the  forest,  eman-  fiuenccd  only  by  the  grosser  portions 

cipated  from  tho  encircling  tendrils    of  Mahommedan  creed ignorant  al- 

wliich,  like  the  death-impregnate  robo  together  of  its  better  spirit  and  doc- 
of  Hercules,  infused  poison  through  trines.  Bagdad  was  founded  in  7(>2 ; 
every  fibre  of  tho  quivering  frame,  the  Turks  wrested  Syria  from  the 
would  flourish  in  renovated  hcUth,  Kaliphs  in  the  commencement  of  the 
and  in  tho  vigour  of  renewed  vitality,  eleventh  century,  and  the  Arab  dy- 
instead  of  sinking  from  exhaustion  nasty  finally  fell  before  the  Tartar 
and  decay — an  evidence  that  its  at-  conqueror  in  1 258.  Thus,  for  more 
tcndant  evil  afibrded  also  an  artificial  than  five  centuries,  with  very  slight 
support.  But  history  records  that  tho  interruptions,  the  Abbasides  reigned 
fall  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  vast  empire,  in  their 
was  at  once  tho  cause  of  that  nation's  magnificent  and  costly  capital  on  the 
iudepondonce,  and  tho  commencement  banks  of  tho  Tigris.  That  period 
of  its  moral  debasement.  The  Ommi-  was  employed  by  the  citizens  in  lite- 
ades  fell ;  the  Gotliic  character,  after  rary  exertion  and  scientific  specula- 
being  grafted  on  the  aboriginal  Iberian  tion  ;  it  was  coincident  with  an  era 
spirit,  had  expended  all  its  greatness  as  dark  elsewhere  as  any  in  the  his- 
in  tho  contests  against  them,  or,  as  if  tory  of  man.  It  is  celebrated  as  a 
it  were  destined  to  shine  only  when  time  when  the  enterprising  g^nios  of 
opposition  aroused  its  fire,  became  an  extraordinary  people  was  exerted, 
degraded ;  and  no  sooner  was  victory  and  it  will  be  remembered  with  admi- 
iron  than  nobility  sunk  into  meMi-  tWaotl  bxA  «&tQxilahment  so  long  as 
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the  majestic  ruins   of  their  temples  the  absence  of  all  just  anticipation  of 
remain  to  extort  our  eulogy>  and  to  relief  and  resuscitation, 
command  our  praise.     Unfortunately         Theremainingdynasty  of  the  Arabs 
for  the  security  of  the  Arabian  power,  was  not  more  firm  or  lasting.     Cairo, 
it  depended  for  its  security  more  on  like  Bagdad^  at  length  yielded  to  the 
the  forbearance  of  its  foes  than  its  Turks,  and  is  still  included  in  their 
own  indcpendtnt  capacity  and  vigour,  territories.     The  African  empire  de- 
Directly  the  faith  of  Matiommed  ani-  parted  from  the  effect  of  the  same 
mated  with  fanaticism  some  furious  causes,  and  its  final  effectual  overthrow 
inhabitants  of   the  desert,  and   sent  was  procrastinated  by  the  same  agency, 
them  forth  on   a   lawless  expedition  It  fell,  too,  with  a  reputation  as  high 
against  the  peacefid  regions  of  the  for  genius,  enterprise, -and  learning, 
globe,  the  Kaliph's  empire,  as  most  The  Fatimites  surrendered  to  the  bar- 
obnoxious  to  the  attack,  decayed,  and  barons  hordes  from  the  North,  after 
at  length  was  completely  destroyed,  having  more  than  once  struggled  for 
The  Turks  came  upon  the  populated  universal  dominion  ;  they  disappeared 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  south  with  from  among  the  rulers  of  nations  to 
all   their  ancestral    fierceness  ;    they  become  tributary  to  a  petty  uncivilized 
rushed    forth    armed    against  every  people.     Had    Cairo  continued    the 
realm  which  invited  invasion  from  the  state  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
sensual  and  ambitious.     The  first  tor-  government,    the    iuterior  of  Africa 
rent  from  Tartary  would  most  pro-  might  now  have  presented  us  a  far 
bably  have  overwhelmed  and  swept  more  cheering   aspect    than  the  few 
away  every  vestige   of  the  Arabian  straggled  travellers  who  have  explored 
empire  ere  its  strength  was  expended,  it  can  report ;  there  might  have  been 
had  the  Christians  not  been  aroused  in  the  great  Continent  something  more 
by  the  tale  of  ])ilgrims  from  Pales-  than  a  mere  vast  amphitheatre  wherein 
tine,  who,  having  experienced  from  its  man  and  beast  dispute  the  mastery, 
new  possessors  a  reception   different  But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  The  whole 
to  that  given  by  the  Arabs,  called  of  Egypt  has  been  ever  since  beneath 
loudly  on  the  professors  of  their  faith  the  paralyzing  yoke  of  tyrants,  who^ 
to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  the  spo-  themselves  are   slaves  ;    it  has  been* 
liatkig  and  contaminating   grasp   of  trodden  by  the  lustful   "children  of 
the  new  tyrant  and  invaders.     The  the  sun,"  spoiled  to  minister  to  their 
Crusaders  delayed  the  fall  of  the  Ara-  pleasure,  ruined  to  satisfy  caprice.  Its 
bian  empire  by  throwing  themselves  ample  ancient  granaries,  its  pompous 
in  the  path  before  the  reeking  and  mausoleums,  its  pyramids,  and  its  ua- 
maddening  Osmanli ;    but  when  the  tural  adornments,  were  all  marred  by 
Saracens  became  also   opponents  of  the  brutalizing  temperaments  of  the 
the  Christians,  and  were,  in  turn,  re-  second   Mahommedan  invaders ;   and 
duccd  in    strength    by   the   conflict,  now  it  is  a  mean  and  miserable  dis- ' 
they  became  easy  victims,  as  well  as  trict,  parched,  valueless,  and  polluted, 
tempting   objects,    of   Bactrian    ag-  like  the  masters  who  call  it  their  own. 
gression.     The  issue  was  the  extine-  It    had    fallen   successively    beneath 
tien  of  that  Asiatic  empire  which  had  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab  ;  and,  last- 
reared  its  head  on  the  banks  of  the  ly,  it  has  bowed  beneath  a  burden  more 
Ganges,  and  had  stretched  to  the  con-  galling  than  any,  the  destructive  influ- 
fines  of  Egypt,  and  which,  during  a  ence  of  the  Turks.     Nothing  but  do- 
long  period  and  a  prosperous  reign,  mestic  treachery  or  jealousies  could 
contained  much  of  what  was  honour-  have  doomed  a  land  so  powerful  to  a 
able  on  the  earth.   Bagdad  fell,  and  the  destiny  so  degrading  ;  and  these,  un- 
majestic     Kaliphate    departed ;     the  happily,  were  not  wanting.  Sectarian 
Arabian  institutions  faded  and  sunk ;  envy  had  awakened  the  professors  of 
the  regions  which  had  been  adorned  the  Mahommedan  faith  ;  they  agreed 
by  the  imperial  strength  of  the  Ab-  only,  to  use  the   historian*s  words, 
baii^ides  became  subject  to  a  despotism  in  considering  a  sectarian  opponent 
which  has  ever  since  continued  its  de-  worse  than  an  unbeliever.     One  Ka- 
moralizing  and  desolating  influence,  liph  endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  new 
redutting  the  scene  of  bygone  glories  religion,  another  encouraged  and  main- 
to  one  wretched  and  miserable  dis-  tained  the  ascendency  of  the  old  pro- 
trict — a  wilderness  whose  woes  accu-  fession  ;  and  our  Brvl^&Vv^^x^  ^^  ^^ 
mnlate,  and  appear  more  dismal  from  Hoses  irei^  we^w  \s\ox^  ^-KWiot^^i^  ^x 
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knowledge  of  astronomy  in  the  early  not  only  been  good,  but  lastmg.    It 

Xs  was  perhaps  principally  to  lend  a  aroused  that  European  geniUB  from  the 

Lisibility  to  astrology.     The  obser-  lethargy  of  inactivity  which  rince  has 

vers  of  stars,  like  Columbus  predicting  wrought  such  marvels  in  moulding  mat- 


the  eclipse,  had  the  power  of  astonish 
ing,  when  they  prepared  to  delude. 
We  must  not,  however,  underrate  the 
debt  we  owe  the  Arabians.  If  it  be 
true  that  tliey  have  added  nothing  to 
our  astronomical  lore,  they  have  at  least 
been  greatly  influential  in  imparting  to 


ter  and  in  elevating  mind,  which  has 
shone  in  the  conceptions  of  our  poets 
and  our  statesmen,  in  the  dariDc 
schemes  of  the  foes  of  tyranny  and 
wrong.  That  influence,  though  slow 
in  its  operation,  thougli  for  a  time  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  ages  succeeding 


us  the  bold  spirit  of  enquiry  by  whicli    the  Arabian  fall,  now  operates  with 


alone  that  lore  can  be  collected.  We 
do  in  some  measure  owe  it  to  those 
early  philosophers  that  we  now  have 
reached  a  noble  cnliglitcnment,  and 
live  in  days  when  Galileo  is  no  longer 
heretical,  and  Kepler  no  longer  mad ; 


powerful  eflTect;  it  has  cast  round  the 
western  nations  an  electric  chain,  that 
conveys  a  mysterious  emotion  to  the 
very  core,  and  touches  the  nerves  and 
the  springs  of  action ;  it  has  awakened 
the  populations  to  an  ennobling  and 


for  surely  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  still-improving  appreciation  of  their  des- 

that   we   can   trace   the    enterprising  tinies  and  hopes ;  it  has  penetrated  the 

spirit  of  the  present  time  to  no  source  most  humble  ranks  from  which  ofltimes 

but  the  example  of  Arabian  specula-  since  the  greatest  of  our  intellectual 

tors;  and  therefore  it  is  to  them  we  nobility  have  sprung.     So  long  as  the 

should  feel  indebted,   if  not   for   our  spirit  shall  live  which  is  not  content 


stores  of  learnin^:,  at  least  for  the  ener- 
gy that  dictates  their  discovery,  and  the 
spirit  that  directs  their  use.  If  we  have 
in  some  cases  improved  on  the  legacy 
they  left  us,  in  some  we  remain  listless, 
without  any  efforts  to  increase  the  va- 
lue of  our  possession ;  and  in  others 
we  have,  it  must  be  feared,  degenera- 
ted. Heraldry  may  have  been  expand- 
ed in  its  uses,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  improved  ;  and  when  we  re- 
gard the  gorgeous  relics  of  the  olden 


with  first  impressions  or  casual  ob$4T- 
vations,  which  dives  into  the  recesses 
of  nature  for  accumulating  evidences  of 
a  great  first  cause,  which  traverses  the 
regions  of  space,  and  dignifies  earth  by 
making  it  the  receptacle  of  knowledge, 
shall  the  empire  and  the  men  whence 
so  much  of  that  spirit  was  derived  live 
in  the  memory,  and  be  cherished  there. 
Ay,  and  when  the  recollection  of  Ara- 
bian conquests  has  departed,  the  re- 
membrance of  their  nobler  deeds  sliall 


time,  the  architectural  adornments  of    not  perish.     Arabia,  a  desert,  shall  be 


the  East;  when  we  contemplate  the  de- 
licate fretwork,  and  the  ingenious  com- 
bination of  their  ornaments,  the  bold- 
ness of  their  designs,  their  gigantic 
proportions,  we  mustudmit,  that  though 
other  lands  may  possess  attractions 
derived  from  noble  exertions  of  art,  yet 
that  our  country  is  covered  with  few 
modern  evidences  that  we  can  despise 
the  graceful  power  of  the  Saracenic 
artists.  Generally  we  have  benefited 
greatly  by  Arabian  examples.  Univer* 
sully  the  influence  of  that  empire  has 


venerated  as  the  birthplace  of  wisdom ; 
and  once  the  shrine  of  the  wise,  thougli 
desolate,  it  shall  not  be  despised.  And 
Arabian  power,  a  name,  shall  yet  be 
revered,  because  used  to  exalt  the  sen- 
timents, and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  every  tribe  of  man.  The  vanquish- 
crs  of  the  world  shall  be  remembertHl 
long  afler  their  temporal  ambition  is  fur- 
gotten,  from  a  just  admiration  of  their 
mental  triumphs,  and  of  the  impulse 
they  imparted  to  its  people. 
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old  wom&n,  probably  tbe  wife  of  a 
texton,  brought  forth  what  looked  like 
the  key  of  a  church,  and  an  elderly 
virgin  m  a  riding-habit,  produced  from 
a  pocket  in  her  bustle,  what  would 
hate  been  easily  able.  Judging  by  its 
gise,  to  open  the  largest  livery  stable ; 
and  boUi  looked  discomfited  on  our 
hesitating  to  own  either  of  the  soft 
impeachments,  for  not  having  read 
the  advertisement  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  rumour  always  exaggerating  loss 
or  gain,  they  had,  without  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  naturally 
enough  supposed  that  we  had  offered 
a  reward  for  the  kepr  of  our  cellar. 
Wet  Maenads  and  slim  Milliners,  as 
Thomas  Carlisle  would  have  called 
them,  were  shown  ever  and  anon,  one 
by  one»  curtsying,  into  our  Sanctum, 
who,  after  much  ado  about  nothing, 
with  fair  fingers  fumbling  in  their 
bosoms,  presented  to  us,  between  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  each  a  tiny  toy, 
warm  from  the  heart  and  faithful  to 
its  fires,  apt  almost  at  hap-hazard  for 
any  tea-chest.  By  the  adjacent  old 
maidhood  we  began  to  be  scandalized, 
and  Miss  Shushie  Sowrocks  wrote  to 
her  Glasgow  correspondent,  that  the 
story  of  the  loss  of  our  Golden  Key 
was  all  a  hum,  circulated  for  purposes 
too  shocking  to  be  committed  to  paper, 
or  intrusted  to  a  private  hand. 

The  World  became,  in  due  time,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Loss  of  our  Golden 
KfiT,  and  the  Article  so  named  made 
her  almost  cease  to  regret  the  cessation 
of  Our  Two  Vases.  The  Worid,  sooth 
and  sad  to  say,  has  no  very  tenacious 
memory ;  or  worse,  she  is  apt  to  grow 
ungrateful  to  her  benefactors,  and  in- 
different to  their  noblest  works. 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  and  fine  poetry  too, 
continued  pouring  into  Uie  Sanctum, 
and  was  duly  transferred  to  the  press. 
But  finer  still,  we  knew,  was  impri- 
soned in  those  sacred  receptacles;  and 
'twas  miserable  to  see  Clio  and  Euterpe, 
without  prospect  of  a  cure,  suffering 
under  that  lock-jaw.  For  some  weeks 
the  Odes  and  Epithalamia  kept  up 
their  spirits,  and  were  heard  by  us 
occasionally  crowing  like  cocks  in 
their  Pens— .or  like  nightingales,  in 
shadiest  covert  hid,  singing  all  night 
hmg  their  amorous  descants — or  like 
larks  lilting  their  lyrics  in  the  lap  of 
the  purple  dawu— or  like  linnets, 
"  low  doim  in  the  broom,"  salutiu^, 
ia  Mwoet  chorus,  through  iho  dusk,  tW 
Snt  faint  efiPulgence  of  the  eveu\w^ 


star.  But,  ere  lonff,  the  Vases  hum- 
med like  hives  on  a  trosty  spring,  when 
bees  are  afraid  to  fly  a-field — and  at 
last  were  silent.  The  yerses  within, 
we  knew,  were  then  all  dead  or  dying 
— we  felt  that  the  hour  was  come  for 
their  deliverance — and  lifting  up  the 
Hammer  presented  to  us  many  years 
ago  by  our  friend  George  Robins,  tbe 
moment  after  it  had  knocked  down 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Sussex,  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  give  Cli6  and  Euterpe 
each  her  coujj-de-arace.  But  tbe  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  old  Etruscan 
workmanship — old,  perhaps,  as  the 
pillars  of  Pestum — smote  our  heart 
through  our  eyelids,  and  our  imagi- 
nation palsied  our  sacrilegious  luind. 
We  recoiled  from  the  unfaded  sancti- 
ties, and,  flinging  ourselves  into  the 
Queen  of  Chairs,  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  a  dream. 

We  dreamt  that  we  were  sitting  in 
the  Sanctum,  but  that  ytg  were  an 
ordinary  and  anonymous  man — of  no 
particular  country,  parentage,  or  pro- 
fession— merely  alive  and  happy— 
without  fear  and  without  hope — the 
Now  being  to  us  all-and-all,  and  suf- 
ficient to  us  an  Innocent.  We  be- 
held an  aged  man  asleep  in  his  chair, 
and  knew  intuitively  that  he  wha 
Christopher  North.  While  we  were 
regarding  him  with  love  and  awe. 
Three  Fair  Spirits  stood  beside  him, 
and  joining  hands,  encircled  him 
with  their  snowy  arms,  and  then  har- 
moniously glided  around  him,  with 
measured  movements  that  almost 
melted  into  dance.  Yet  seemed  they 
rather  sad  than  gay,  and  careful  not 
to  disturb  his  sleep.  One  sang— and 
a  smile  on  his  face  showed  that  the 
melody  was  heard  in  the  world  of 
dreams.  Then  the  singer  took  what 
seemed  a  golden  ornament  from  her 
hair,  and  with  a  touch  of  light  fasten- 
ed it  to  a  diamond  ring  on  the  old 
man*s  finger,  kissing  the  somewhat 
shrivelled  hand,  and  letting  fall  on 
it  a  tear.  As  they  came  so  they  went 
—all  of  a  soft  sudden — and  we  awoke 
—We  Christopher  North —  with  Ora 
GoLDKif  Key  restored  to  our  Sanctum, 
and  shining  therein  like  one  sufficieDt 
star  in  the  sky. 

Some  day  or  other  we  shall  publish 
.  OUR  Book  of  Dreams.  Or,  why  not. 
Dream  by  Dream,  in  Maga  ?  Philoso- 
phy can  make  nothing  of  the  rationale 
kA  ^t««xsiv(\^s;— w^x  ^'l  is&<^  thing  else — 
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brious  lucubratioos  on  the  Motions  of 
the  Soul  in  Sleep  seeming  to  be  merely 
the  very  disputable  dogma  that  therein 
she  suifera  a  suspension  of  the  Will. 
But  Poetry  finds  herself  at  home  in  the 
fluctuating  phantom-world,  and  Ima- 
gination can  tell  her  own  story  of 
sights  beyond  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere.  True,  many  dreadful  things 
endured  in  those  abysses  accessible 
only  to  the  sleeping  soul,  are  ineffable ; 
but  words  are  like  lightning,  and  with 
one  flash  can  "  far  round  illumine 
hell."  Ineffable  too  the  delights  there 
sometimes  endured,  in  which  the  soul 
expires  into  boundless  life ;  and  shall 
Poetry  ever  be  permitted  by  Universal 
Pan  to  sing  transcendent  songs  of  that 
Heaven  of  Heavens ! 

But  why  sit  we  soliloquizing  with 
Our  Golden  Key  in  our  hand — while 
Clio  and  Euterpe  are  luring  us  in 
among  the  shadows  of  their  Orange 
Grove  ?  Let  us  try  how  it  fits — for 
we  are  not  without  fears  that  we  may 
have  injured  the  lock  by  attempting  to 
pick  it  with  one  of  Mrs  Gentle's  knit- 
ting-needles. If  this  be  not  provoking  I 
The  wards  have  got  a  cruel  twist — 
and  the  hole  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
wax — the  grass-green  wax  used  in 
Fairy- Land.  There  is  no  help  for  it 
*  so  we  shall  just  take  a  swing  in  our 
-  South  American  Hammock.  There 
we  go — winnowing  the  buxom  air — and 
dreaming  of  the  first  time  we  ever  en- 
joyed it — fifty  years  ago — when  we 
were  a  Middy — with  the  Princess- 
Royal  of  Peru  in  our  arms ! 

Softly — softly — can  that  be  Puck! 
Yes,  it  is  Puck,  raising  up  the  lid  of 
Euterpe  on  his  head  grotesque,  and 
laughing  at  us,  while  his  chin  rests  on 
the  rim  of  the  Vase,  all  mouth  like  a 
nest  of  thrushes.  Ah  I  you  rogue  I 
had  you  not  known  we  were  in  onr 
Hammock  you  durst  not  have  mocked 
us  so — but  let  down  the  lid,  you  vil- 
lain.    Whew  1   off  and  away  to  the 


Back-of- Beyond  with  his  Etruscan 
Helmet.  What  ails  thee,  Clio? 
"  Knowest  thou  not  Ariel,  Chris- 
topher?" and,  helmeted  like  him, 
after  Puck  that  delicate  spirit  hies,  ''to 
put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  in  forty 
minutes.**  And  can  this  too  be  a 
Dream  ? 

Dream  or  no  dream  here  stand  Oi7r 
Two  Vases  with  their  mouths  wide 
open  ~  and — let  us  feel — all  is  safe. 
Puck  and  Ariel  have  doubtless  com- 
mitted all  the  contents  to  memory— 
and  Puck,  who  is  a  sad  plagiary,  will 
be  passing  off  choice  specimens  of 
Euterpe  as  his  own — inscribing  them 
with  the  air  of  original  genius  in  the 
Albums  of  the  Sylphs ;  but  Ariel, 
who  is  the  soul  of  sincerity,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion to  have  been  Clio,  as  he  kneels 
to  receive  the  crown  at  Titania*8 
feet. 

We  wonder  what  Puck  thought  of 
this  strange  affair  now  in  our  fist;  we 
hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it  our- 
selves— Sacred  Sudor ifics  I  Sent  ns 
— we  see— by  The  Involuntary  Ex- 
perimentalist, who  recorded  in  our 
pages  his  experiences  in  Mr  Busby's 
Cooler.  He  informs  us,  in  this  slip 
pinned  to  the  stanzas,  that  they  are 
the  production  of  a  friend  of  his, 
whom  modesty  induces  to  call  himself 
Catholicus  Sudans,  and  who  in- 
scribed them,  evidently  in  a  feigned 
hand,  in  an  Inn  Album,  county  of 
Wiciclow.  We  recollect  hearing  at 
the  time  that  the  Pope  was  in  Dublin, 
along  with  Father  Maguire,  summer 
1837  ;  indeed  Tomkins  averred  he  had 
seen  the  two  worthies  in  the  Powers- 
court  demesne,  admiring  the  water 
privilege,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
the  Pope,  whom  he  had  not  only  sup- 
ped with  in  Rome,  but  kissed  bis  toe 
to  the  bargain,  as  sure  as  the  Devil 
looks  over  Lincoln. 


sacred  suDORincs. 


1.      ' 
Fatigued  with  wand*ring  over 

High  mountain,  moor,  and  dale, 
I  here,  in  Heatly's  clover. 

Luxuriously  regale 
On  stuff,  that  to  recover 

My  spirits  ne'er  did  fail ; 
For  Tm  a  constant  lover 

Of  chops  and  bottled  ale* 


2. 

Lamb-chops  are  crisp  and  tender* 
And  Pirn's  ale's  very  fine ; 

And  if  homely  fare  can't  render 
The  Pope  disposed  to  dine. 

Let  our  good  old  faith's  defender 
Come  here  and  take  share  of  mine« 

And  call  me  «.  ^^teNj^xA^^  ^ 


m 
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3. 


0. 


Your  Holiness,  so  please  yoa» 

Should  start  by  screech  of  day, 
Ere  ugly  night-mares  seize  you, 
*    When  you  think  of  what  you'll  say 
When  grumbling  bishops  tease  you. 

Or  cardinals  so  grey. 
With  bulls  to  sign  surprise  yon. 
Or  eke  with  bills  to  pay. 

4. 

Bounce,  Papa,  from  the  blanket. 

Nor  nature's  gifts  abuse ; 
Away  with  stole  and  trinket — 

Clap  on  your  clouted  shoes ; 
For  over  the  nills  we'll  spank  it 

Ere  Sol  has  drunk  the  dews — 
Then  at  night,  oh  such  a  junket ! 

And  then.  Lord,  what  a  snooze ! 

5. 

Come,  take  this  neat  shilelagh 

Within  your  holy  fist ; 
For  though  your  umb-e-rella 

Be  made  of  Filken  twist. 
You'll  find  it  won*t  avail-a 

Trauneen  against  the  mist. 
Which  shortly  shall  exhale-a 

Beneath  your  inner  vest. 

G. 

For  such  a  copious  moisture 

Shall  ooze  from  every  pore 
At  every  blessed  gesture 

Behind  you  and  before. 
That  you'll  need  from  this  till  Easter 

Nor  bath  nor  physic  more ; 
Only  put  yourself  in  posture 

To  march  with  me,  astore ! 

7. 

Thus  through  the  dewy  valley 

His  Holiness  and  I 
(I  think  I  see  us)  sally 

From  Heatly's  on  the  sly ; 
And  most  poetically 

We  scan  the  morning  sky. 
As  Phoebus  o'er  sweet  Bally- 

nalla  ascends  on  high. 

•8. 

As  up  Slieve  Buck  we  ramble 

All  in  the  dawn  so  raw. 
With  many  a  graceful  gambol. 

The  Pope  begins  to  thaw  ; 
And  now,  sire,  for  a  scramble. 

For  westward  here  we  draw, 
Whero,  hid  in  brakes  of  bramVAe, 

'S  the  brink  of  Luggelaw. 


Ho !  down  we  go  careering 

Like  bucks  upon  the  green. 
Such  tossing  hatt  and  cheering 

Sure  ne*er  was  heard  or  seen. 
As  over  the  hills  appearing 

The  cliffs  of  Carngeen 
Their  lofty  brows  are  rearing. 

With  sweet  Loch  Tay  between. 

10. 

Adown  that  vale  bucolic. 
Where  Avon's  waters  glide. 

Wo  now  pursue  our  frolic 
Along  the  river  side. 

In  order  apostolic. 

Without  a  bit  of  pride  ; 

Two  devil  may- care  and  rollick- 
ing madcaps  as  e'er  were  tied. 

II. 

Then  being  somewhat  weary 

With  all  the  way  we  ran. 
Drop  in,  as  'twere,  on  Mary, 

'*  The  Rose  above  Loch  Dan  ;  ** 
But  fearing  a  quandary, 

I  judge  it  hero  my  plan 
To  follow  my  own  vagary 

As  fast  as  e'er  I  can. 

12. 

*Tis  up  among  the  birchcit. 

And  down  among  the  sloes. 
Across  the  bogs  by  perches. 

And  round  the  rocks  he  goes. 
Dissolving  as  he  marches 

(As  you  may  well  suppose). 
Till  'gaiiLSt  the  Seven  Churches 

He  knocks  his  good  old  nose. 

13. 

More  power  to  Coomaderry  ! 

Long  may  you  stand,  Lugdnfi*! 
And  Kevin's  lochs  so  dreary, 

God  bless  you,  smooth  or  rough  1 
For  round  your  summits  airy 

I've  tried  the  Papal  stufi". 
Till,  fairly  blown  and  weary. 

Old  Gregory  cries  "  Enough !  ** 

14. 

And  now  that  wo  have  sweated 
Each  sacred  joint  and  limb. 

And  sofl  and  lubricated. 
Are  just  in  sailing  trim. 

Here  standing  cool  and  shaded 
On  Poolanass's  brim, 

\txv  %\xa«i^\'j  QLctuated, 
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15. 


21. 


So  down  among  tho  daisies^ 

All  on  the  leaves  and  buds^ 
For  want  of  drier  places^ 

Let*s  spread  the  holy  duds; 
And  with  simple  airs  and  graces 

(Since  here's  nor  soap  nor  suds), 
Heels  over  head,  like  blazes, 

Go  plump  among  the  Hoods  ! 

16. 

Ho,  ho,  tlie  genial  ele- 
ment, how  it  glides  in  light, 

0*er  blessed  back  and  belly. 
As  ducking  left  and  right 

Like  porpoise  in  a  swell,  ho 
Goes  tumbling  with  delight. 

With  his  pelt  as  red  as  jelly, 
And  his  head  like  silver  white ! 

17. 

Now  on  the -bank,  renewing 

Our  costume — an't  it  grand  ? 
We  ask  for  no  shampooing. 

Nor  toil  of  menial  band. 
For  o*er  the  hills  pursuing 

It*s  course,  a  zephyr  bland 
The  napkin's  work  is  doing. 

While  we  stand  shirt  in  hand. 

18. 

Your  Holiness'  suspenders 

Look  somewhat  long  and  loose ; 
For,  walking  fast  engenders 

Great  store  of  gastric  juice ; 
And  none  but  salamanders 

Can  loDg  continue  spruce. 
Unless  the  Corks  Commanders 

Their  artful  aids  adduce. 

19. 

I  therefore  counsel  sweetly. 

And  this  1  recommend. 
That  back  to  Mister  Heatly 

Our  weary  way  we  bend ; 
For  fully  and  completely 

His  people  comprehend. 
To  dress  a  chop  discreetly. 

And  stand  the  traveller's  friend. 

20. 

"  Egad,  Fm  rather  pickish," 

The  good  old  Pontiff  cries  ; 
As,  bracing  up  his  breeches. 

His  stout  shoe-strings  he  ties; 
Then  over  the  drains  and  ditches. 

To  where  the  chimneys  rise. 
That  hold  the  hams  and  flitches^ 

Just  like  an  ostrich  hies. 


"  Ho !  Dennis,  here,  you  sinner ! 

And  hi  there,  Peggy  Byrne  I 
Come  tell  us  what's  for  dinner. 

For  I'm  in  haste  to  learn  ?'* 
Roast  turkey,  pudding  in  her 

Broiled  chops,  done  to  a  turn 

Oat-cake,  no  wafer  thinner — 

And  butter  from  the  churn. 

22. 

Now,  on  the  board  before  you. 

Papa,  you  see  your  fare. 
Nor  need  1  much  implore  you 

To  eat  and  not  to  spare  ; 
For,  to  shorten  a  long  story, 

I  vow  and  do  declare. 
That  A in  his  glory 

Would  have  got  third  man's  share. 

23. 

The  turkey's  flown  by  magic. 

The  chops  by  sleight  of  hand. 
The  dishes  all,  quite  tragic. 

Their  bosoms  bare  expand ; 
Till,  driven  from  our  project 

Of  eating  house  and  land. 
By  strength  of  natural  logic 

We  both  came  to  a  stand. 

24. 

The  wolf  now  somewhat  humbler. 

That  lately  gnawed  so  keen, 
The  Pontiff,  no  dissembler. 

Calls  loudly  for  poteen. 
And,  after  the  third  tumbler 

Begins  to  crow  aud  sing, 
*'  Lord,  Where's  the  senseless  grumbler. 

That  wouldn't  be  a  king?" 

25. 

With  whiskey  punch  and  waggery 

(In  both  the  golden  mean), 
And  toasts,  and  tricks,  and  gaggery. 

And  many  a  song  between, 
A  jollier  pair  than  Gregory 

And  I  were  never  seen, 
He  in  holy  tcigjjery 

I  in  my  velveteen. 

26. 

To  well  aired  sheets  adjourning. 

At  half-past  ten  or  so. 
As  fresh  as  larks  next  morning. 

We  both  are  on  the  go  ; 
His  Holiness  returning 

To  pastoral  caree*  cit\\,  ^\\^ 
1  to  lYio^  InRH^^  vA  V;^\\vwv^» 
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27. 
That  last  enormous  <bouncer 

Our  steeple-chase  completes. 
Which,  as  you  see,  sir,  runs,  sir, 

Through  seven-and-twenty  beats ; 
And  now,  if  asked  to  answer. 

Who  soiled  so  many  sheets  ? 
I  think  I  need  no  sponsor, 

To  tell  you  I,  my  sweets. 


[Hay, 


Catholic  ITS  Sudavs. 


Done  at  Heatlyi  Hotel,  Roundwood,  in  tbeMesscr  Sldaeium, 
or  left-hand  parlour,  this  third  of  the  Dog-Days,  1937. 


Irish  Humour  I  Rich,  quaint,  queer, 
crazy,  grotesque,  fantastic,  absurd, 
insane!  How  mirthful  even  to  the 
dull  ear  of  melancholy,  who  dolfs  her 
weeds  to  the  merry  measure,  and  set- 
ting to  Erin  on  the  sod  shorn  for  the 
nonce  of  its  shamrock,  toe-and-hcel, 
maddens  at  a  Patron,  in  the  Shouting 
Jig. 

Low  burns  the  Fire — the  Lamp 
flickers — our  pen  we  hear  upon  the 
paper,  but  see  not  the  inky  word  it 
drops  —  and  yielding  to  the  mood, 
'<  when  pleasant  thoughts  bring  sad 
thoughts  to  the  mind,"  we  wonder, 
and  almost  weep  to  think,  why,  in- 
stead of  scribbling  thus,  we  fly  not  to 
the  refuge  of  the  wretched — poppy *d 
and  mandragora*d  sleep  I  Let  us  ra- 
ther welcome  a  flock  of  thick-coming 
fancies — be  speculative  and  analpr  tic— 
and  show  you  how  to  philosophize. 

**  O  Night  and  Day  but  yi  are  wondrous 
strange!" 

Nobody  knows  how  much  of  the  uni- 
Yersal  work  of  Intellect  is  shown  in  our 
idea  of  night  and  day ;  how  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  docs  not  destroy  day ; 
bow  moonlight,  though  it  should  make 
a  night  clearer  than  a  day,  would  leave 
the  night,  night,  and  the  day,  day ; 
how  starlight  illumines  night,  bright- 
ening as  the  night  deepens  j  now 
silence  and  sleep,  and  not  darkness, 
are  night  I  In  short,  there  is  an  im- 
mense developement,  not  to  mention 
twilight,  and  dayspring,  and  slow  sun- 
rise. What  is  our  last  idea  of  night 
and  day  ?  We  must  have  travelled 
the  Globe,  have  seen  antarctic  mid- 
night in  the  South,  and  the  sun's  noon 
turned  into  the  North,  seen  Aurora; 
illuminating    the    night,    and    those 


with  all  this  utter  confoiinding  of  onr 
primitive  ideas  thoroughly  carried 
through,  our  whole  understanding 
scientifically  illuminated  and  clear, 
all  our  experience  and  our  logic  con- 
summated, we  must  go  back  into  onr 
senses  and  pristine  imagination,  turn 
back  to  children,  see  night  descend  as 
if  it  fell  from  the  skies  upon  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  at  once,  see  the 
sun  rise,  as  if  he  came  up  a  returning 
God  to  manUnd,  and  set  in  the  oceao, 
be  able  once  more  to  think  the  night 
starless,  and  the  day  cloudless ;  one 
griesly,  the  other  blissful ;  one  the  eter- 
nal grave,  and  the  other  immortal  life ! 

**  O  Night  and  Day  but  yx  are  wondrooi 
strange  1 " 


sees  the  world,    from  a 
in    imagination,   and 


The  child  ^ 
certain    point 

believes  imagination.     The  man,  di 
vested  of  the  belief,  must  be  capable 
of  resuming  the  imagination.     This 
is  the  difference  between  man  and 
boy,  between  poet  and  child.      He 
must  be  capable  of  lajring  aside  his 
true  knowledge,  to  hold  for  the  mo- 
ment only  the  forms  which  congrue 
with  the  moments  feeling ;  and  after- 
wards to  resume  his  knowledge.   This 
is  the  clearness   and   instlnction  of 
mind  to  which  we  tend — against  ima- 
gination to  know  things  as  they  are ; 
retaining  a  power  of  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering   ourselves    to    understood 
imagination.    And  thus  it  is  plain  that 
to  understand  imagination  we  most 
understand  truth.      We  now  distin- 
guish, which  we  did  not  before,  between 
poetry    and  reality,  and  see  poetry 
ever  hovering,  a  clumgeable,  pictored, 
reality-mimicking    cloud    upibn    the 
earth,  disguising  truth  but  to  beautify 
zones  in  which  the  365  changes  of    it  and  make  it  dearer  to  our  heart! 
light  and  gloom  are  changed  into  one         Compare  with  this,  we  beseech  yon, 
long  night,  and  one  long  day,^Vv\e\v    for  the  comxtarison  may  do  you  service, 
between  them  divide  the  yearl    V^e    vlcvvcvti^^qoX  ^'^^^vSiKA.^f  tke  good 
musth&ye  seen  that  day  to  ou©V\«L\t    w\^v\v^  V\OiRA^'Cc»\wWSwX^irt^»». 
fft©  world  is  night  to  the  olYier.  TVxca    o^  W^w^ti ^^A Yl^^.    ^^^\^\a^^^ 
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"  And,  if  the  gods  refuse  thy  prayer^ 
Take  thy  firiend's  counsel  and  prepare 

Some  sorrow  of  thine  own. 
Of  all  thy  treasures,  let  the  one 

Thy  heart  is  chiefest  set  upon 

Be  in  this  ocean  thrown." 

Tiie  other  answers,  moyed  with  fear, 
'*  Of  all  this  island  holds  of  dear 

This  ring's  my  chiefest  good  ; 
I  to  the  Furies  offer  this. 
If  they  will  pardon  me  my  bliss  I*' 

— He  cast  it  in  the  flood. 

And  by  the  earliest  dawn  of  day, 
A  fisherman  elate  and  gay 

Before  the  princes  went — 
'<  My  lord,  this  fish  I've  caught ;  such 

one 
Has  never  in  our  meshes  run 
As  this  which  I  present.'* 

And  when  the  cook  the  fish  prepared. 
He  rushed  up,  hurriedly  and  scared. 

And  cried,  amazement-struck, 
''  See,  Lord,  the  ring  thou  used  to 

wear! 
In  the  huge  fish*s  maw — 'twas  there ; 

O,  boundless  is  thy  luck." 

The  Guest  in  terror  turned  away ; 
**  Here  may  I  now  no  longer  stay. 

Nor  for  my  friend  own  thee  I 
The  gods  vow  thy  destruction  ;  I 
To  shun  impending  ruin  fly," 

— He  said,  and  put  to  sea. 

'Tis  a  fine  Ballad, — and  Schiller  has 
made  the  most  of  a  legend  which  has 
been  moralized  in  a  few  sentences  by 
Cicero.  Wordsworth  has  struck  the 
same  chord,  and  to  his  band  it  gives 
forth  a  loftier  music.  The  Solitary, 
in  the  Excursion,  in  that  affecting  con- 
fession of  sins  and  sorrows  that  en- 
dears him  to  uur  heart  and  soul,  and 
while  he  says 

"  Stripped  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem,  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  lamiUarly  assailed," 

sets  him,  in  our  esteem,  above  the 
pompous  pedlar,  who  being  a  bachelor 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  **  could 
afford  to  suffer" — the  Solitary — God 
bless  and  pity  him  !  if  he  be  still 
alive  by  Blea-Tam — exclaims — no 
doubt  with  a  silver  voice — and  with  all 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a  Cole> 
ridge,  at  the  close  of  a  harangue  that 
must  hare  held  in  suspense  the  listeii- 
jng  cliffs : — 


**  O  tremble  ye  to  whom  hath  been  as* 

signed - 
A  coarse  of  days  comprising  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope ; 
For  UMitability  is  Nature  s  bane  ; 
And  blighted  hope  will  be  avenged  ;  and 

when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not, 
But,  in  her  stead,  fear,  doubt,  and  agony." 

Mr  Bulwer  in  his  "  pride  of  place," 
may,  by  some  **  mousing  owlet,  be 
hawked  at,"  but  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
being   *< killed;"  and  we  have  long 
looked  with  admiration  on  his  daring 
flights.      Among  living  novelists  he 
has  no  equal — among  living  writers 
no  superior ;  yet  could  we  upset — we 
think — some  of  his  moral  opinions — 
correct  and  qualify  others — and  tear 
o:]t    a   few  by    the    roots.      In    his 
"  Athens,"  he  treats  nobly  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy — and  says  many  fine 
things  of  the  Agamemnon.  Buthemust 
reconsider  this  sentence — "  If  Cly  tem- 
nestra  has  furn'ished  would-be  critics 
with  a  comparison  with  Lady  Mac- 
beth, for  no  other  reason  than  that  one 
murdered  her  husband,  and  the  other 
persuaded  her  husband  to  murder  some- 
body else,"  &c.     For  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, and  Mrs  Jameson,  and  Christopher 
North,  have  compared  Clytemnestra 
with  Lady  Macbeth,  though  not  for 
the  reason  assigned  ;  and  if  we  Three 
are  **  would-be  Critics,"  where  do  the 
Sons  of  the  Morning  hide  their  many- 
coloured  heads  ?     *'  The  Critics,"  he 
says,  too,  ''  have  dwelt  too  much  on 
the  character  of  Clytemnestra — it  is 
that  of  Cassandra  which  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  tragedy.'*     It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  critic  to  dwell  too 
long  on  the  character  of  Clytemnes- 
tra ;  and,  in  proof  of  that,  we  refer 
Mr  Bulwer  to  our  No.  I.  on  tlie  Greek 
Dranui  (August,  1831) ;  and  there, 
too,  he  will  see  these  and  many  other 
words  in  the  same  spirit : — '*  Then 
comes  the  Scene  of  Scenes — the  In- 
spiration of  Inspirations — the  Immor- 
tal Prophetic  Ravings  of  Cassandra." 
But  Mr  Bulwer  knows  that  the  dread- 
ful grandeur  of  the  catastrophe  con- 
sists in  the  conjunction  of  the  Two 
Characters— and  that  mutual  newer 
is  given  and  received  by  Prophetess 
and  Funr. 
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though  these  thoughts  themselves  haro  \y  teith  joy  will  raise   up  emotioM 

been  fixed  in   their  connexion  with  associated  with  Joy,  and  images  tnd 

one  another,  and    image    linked    to  thoughts  of  pleasure  in  quick  sncces- 

image  long  before : — they  rise  up  by  sion  ;  so  that  tho  mere  course  of  idtit 

those  connexions  ;  but  tliey  are  deter-  tlirough  tho  Mind  is  itself  happiopsi, 

mined  to  arise  and  depart,  by  that  one  inspiring  a  cheerful  spirit  of  eIltf^ 

fixed  conception  whichholds   its   un-  prise,  hopeful  courage  and  resdatino ; 

shaken  scat  in  tlie  sorrow  of  the  soul,  and  scattering  gloomy  thoughts  and 

The  power  of  passion  or  strong  fears  that  reason  had  not  power  to  dfe- 

feeling  to  unite  itself  with  ideas  which  pel.     In  the  same  way  misfortune  vill 

address  themselves  to  the  understand-  take  possession  of  the  soul.     It  bringi 

ing  is  known  throughout  life.     How  its  whole  full  train  of  emotions,  one  io- 

much  tenderness  of  love,  how  much  ducing   another,   and    each   of  them 

bitterness  of  remembrance  is  awaken-  amassing   recoUectiona,  and  shapinf 

ed  by  a  name  I    "  A  man,**  says  Mr  fears  that  deepen  tho  shadow  of  the 

Locke,  **  h.i.^  suffered  pain  or  sickness  Mind,  and  weigh  down  the  spirit  with 

in  any  place ;  he  saw  his  friend  die  in  their  damp  and  hoary  gloom. 

such  a  room  ;   though  those  have  in  The  man  who  feels  himself  injured 

nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  by  another  with   whom  he  has  bad 

yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  long   intercourse,   and    whose   heart 

to  his  mind,  it  brinp^s  (the  impression  burns  with  the  sense  of  the  wron^, 

being  once  made)  that  of  the  puin  and  finds  his  imagination  fill  fast  with  the 

displeasure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them  memory  of  forgotten  grievances  from 

in  his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  the  same  quarter ;  and  with  diseased 

one  as  tlio  other.'*  activity  of  scrutiny,  and  unreasonable 

Most  wonderful  is  the  powtr   of  sensibility  to  pain  makes  up  a  more 

emotion  to  mine  up  images  and  ideas  grievous  amount  of  wrong  for  his  pre- 

to  the  Mind.  sent  torment.     It  is  not  intellect  that 

In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  Mr  darts  back  through  the  past  to  bust 

Locke  departs  from  the  calm  and  un-  out  ideas  of  injury.     Intellect  would 

impassioned   character   of   his   usual  follow  its  own  laws,  and  pass  ovct  oc- 

style,  and  says : —  currences  of  so  little  importance.    It 

*'  In  this  secondary  perception,  as  is  passion  that  brings  up  from  the  past 
I  may  so  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  the  slightest  recollections,  in  which  it 
Ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the  Memory,  can  iind  a  spark  of  like  flame.  It  is 
the  Mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  passion  and  not  intellect  that  holds 
barely  passive  ;  the  appearance  of  dominion  of  the  mind ;  that  sweeps 
those  dormant  pictures,  depending  from  it  like  a  driving  storm,  a  thou- 
sometimes  on  the  Will.  The  Mind  sand  thoughts  with  which  it  was  filled: 
very  often  sets  itself  to  work  in  search  and  suffers  those  only  to  roam  abroad 
of  some  hidden  Idea,  and  turns,  as  it  whose  nature  are  like  the  season, 
were,  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it ;  All  may  observe  in  themselves  in 
though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in  some  degree  this  power  of  present  fecl- 
onr  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  ing  to  determine  the  cast  of  the  mind, 
offer  themselves  to  the  Understanding;  this  fertility  of  feeling  to  throw  forth 
and  very  often  arc  roused  and  tum-  fresh  springing  thoughts  from  an  in- 
bled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open  exhaustible  source.  But  those  who 
daylight,  by  turbulent  and  tempes-  are  exempt  from  tho  violence  of  dis- 
tuous  passions;  our  affections  bring-  ordered  passions,  can  know  but  in 
ing  ideas  to  our  memory  which  had  faint  likeness  what  is  this  terrible  power 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregard-  in  thus  ruling  over  the  intellectual 
^^•"  action  of  the  mind.     It  is  in  natures 

The  most  important  scries  of  ideas  given  up  to  passion,  to  a  fierce  un- 

depend  upon  this  power  of  Passion,  governed  will, — who  brood  over  pain 

In  all  our  great  series  of  Thought  and  fear,  and  hate, — who  bend  their 

there  must  bo  one  of  two  regulating  stern  determination  to  obey  the  im- 

laws.     They  must  be  determined  by  pulses  of  some  dark  monitor  of  evil  in 

a  principle  of  Feeling  or  an  Intollec-  their  souls,  that  tho  true  character  of 

tual  prmciple.     Let  us  see,  if  you  that  influence  is  seen.     There  Intel- 

please,  how  they  arc  determined*  by  lect  is,  indeed,  the  slave  of  passion. 

Feeling,  ^M^^xttfcTv\,,V^vy«\vid^c>  convictions  es- 

A  Dy  cause  affecting  t\io  Miud  alto'vx^-  VvW^^^  ^ot  ViXi'^  ^^^t:%>  ^\^t»><«3&.^  ^C 
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DELOS. 

Is  Life  a  sea  ?  0>  no>  'tb  steadier  far. 

Is  Life  a  land?  0»  no^  too  fast  'tis  driTen. 

It  is  beneath  its  guiding  heayenly  star. 

An  island  floating  toward  the  coast  of  heayen. 

SMOKB  AND  CLOUD. 

More  dear  the  smoke  that  marks  the  shepherd's  roof« 
Than  gorgeous  worlds  of  cloud  from  man  aloof. 

8IN  AND  REASON. 

All  sins  must  needs  in  man's  own  choice  beg^n. 
So  pray  believe  that  Reason  is  not  sin. 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

The  future  joy  he  only  will  not  miss 

Who  grasps  to-day  to-morrow's  hoped  for  bliss. 

SCORN  AND  REPENTANClf. 

Scorn  not  Repentance,  for  be  sure  that  thou 
Must  needs  repent  the  scorn  thou  boasted  now. 

STARS. 

All  stars  that  fill  Time's  mysUc  diadem 
Are  falling  stars^  save  that  of  Bethlehem. 

PEARLS  AND  BUBBLES. 

Pearls  ne'er  like  bubbles  o'er  the  surface  dirive. 
And  who  would  search  for  them  must  learn  to  dive. 

THE  LOCKED  GATE. 

Nature  the  Gate  to  God,  and  Faith  the  Key, 
Which  opes  the  Pass  that  else  a  Wall  would  be. 

ART  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

W^ho  Art  prefer  to  Conscience  needs  must  prize 
More  than  the  fountain's  spring,  its  sunbow  dyes. 

THE  EARTHEN  LAMP. 

Who  loves  not  darkness  still  must  dare  proclaim 
Man's  lamp  of  clay  sustains  a  heavenly  flame. 

THE  HUMAN  COUPLET. 

This  Life's  the  Couplet's  opening  verse,  and  Time 
•  Will  add  the  next  to  round  it  oflf  with  rhyme. 

DELTCATE  SENSIBILITY. 

O  tender  heart,  that  feels  too  much  remorse 
To  nail  a  hoof,  so  lame  the  shoeless  horse. 

THE  SCYTHEMAN. 

A  man  who  bore  a  scythe,  by  chance  or  aim. 
Lopped  his  own  head :  Will  Time  e'er  do  the  same  ? 

SNUFFERS. 

Reforming  Friend  I  believe  'tis  true,  though  trite. 
That  sometimes  snnffers  may  put  out  the  light. 

THE  WELL  OP  TRUTH. 

How  few  would  pump  if  they  believed  the  tale. 
That  truth  perha^a  ml^ht  issue  in  the  pail. 
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parated  from  the  Source  from  irblch    express  declaration^  or  by  just  dedue- 
It  proceeds,  and  the  Law  by  which    tions  of  our  reason  from  obserratioD 
it  is  regulated.     Nor  can  it  be  do-    of  the  Providence  of   the  world— if 
nied,  that  if  it   be   thus    separated     the  consideration   of    these   laws  be 
there  is  some  reason  for  this  moderate     added,  there  then  results  in  every  way 
and  humble  view  of  it.     For  if  there    to  man,  an  obligation  of  the  strongest 
be  no  requisition  upon  man  from  a    kind,  a  responsibility  felt  to  be  most 
higher  authority,  what  claim  can  there    solemn,  to  carry  his  exertions  of  duty 
be  upon  him  for  greater  exertions  than    to  the  highest.      It  takes  away  from 
be  makes  ?     If  the  Judge  of  Man  is  in    him  all  limitation  of  the  measure  of 
his  own  heart  only,  it  speaks,  and  it    virtue.     It  takes  away  from  him  ail 
cannot  err.     The  actual  morality  of    reference  to  himself,  or  comparison 
mankind  is  that  which  is  necessary  to    with  others  \  and  instead  of  the  self- 
satisfy  them ;  the  actual  morality  of    satisfying  admeasurements  of  a  mind 
each  man  is  that  which  is  requisite  for    resting  in  humanity,  it  gives  to  the 
satisfying  his  own    cstimatu.      And    human  mind  this  one  rule  of  actiun, 
there  it  must  rest.     If  a  higher  desire    — that  it  has  not  yet  done  enough. 
of  virtue  should  arise,  virtue  itself  will    Such  then  is  the  practical  result  to  the 
rise  higher.     If  not,  if  the  desire  re-    feelings  of  the  two  different  ways  of 
mains  as  it  is,  the  virtue  will  remain  as    considering  morality.       We  do   not 
it  is.     That  is  all  that  the  case  allows    say  that  those  who  form  the  low  estl- 
to  be  said.     Blame  there  cannot  be,    mate  of  virtue,  regard  man  altogether 
for  each  man  follows  his  own  nature,    as  unconnected  with  the  Divine  Being, 
and  can  do  no  more.     This  is  the    but  for  any  effective  result  they  do  so 
temper  of  feeling  which  accompanies    regard  him.    Their  conception  of  tli&t 
this  view  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  ;    connexion    is   weak    and    ineflicient. 
and  this  is  the  strain  of  reasoning    Their  practical  regards  are  directed 
which  justifies  it ;  to  which,  upon  the    upon  man  alone  ;  their  habitual  feci- 
premises,  it  seems  diffleult  to  find  any    ings  are  framed  upon  those  regards ; 
reply.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  this    and  if  they  believe  that  Man  is  the 
Moral  Spirit  be  regarded  not  merely  as    creature  of  an  Omnipotent  hand,  they 
a  principle  residing  in  Man's  Nature,    have  left  all  deductions  from  that  fad 
but  as  given  him  from  a  higher  source,    out  of  their  contemplation  in  framing 
then  the  very  fact  of  its  being  so  con-    their  judgment  of  his  moral  conditiou. 
ferred,  implies  an  obligation  to  use  it         But  the  respect  to  the  known  or 
for  the  purposes,  and  to  the  height,    believed  Divine  Will,  as  a  direct  law 
for  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  have    of  action,   acts    not  merely   by  the 
been  designed  by  the  Giver.     It  is    force  of  obligation  it  imposes,  and  the 
not  possible  so  to  regard  it  without    strong  demands  it  makes  upon  us,  but 
beginning  to  frame  comparisons  be-    by  its  influence  in  exalting  and  di- 
tween  the  state  in  which  man  holds    reeling  the  whole  moral  nature.    Our 
this  gift,  and  the  character  of  the    mind,  left  to  itself,  is  disordered  and 
bestower.   If  he  is  excelleut,  infinitely    ill  regulated.     We  do  not  understand 
beyond  all  understanding  and  imagl-    ourselves,  and  our  affections  run  wild 
nation,  then  that  faculty  by  which  ho    and  confound  themselves.     It  is  the 
has  communicated  to  us  the  knowledge    strong  conviction  of  great  religious 
of    goodness    is    misemployed    and    truths  that  first  clears  up  darkuess 
abused  if  it  does  not  create  in  the  soul    through  the  whole  mind,  and  to  every 
desires  continually  aspiring  to  a  higher    distinct  feeling  gives  its  true  moriil 
virtue.     This  is  a  conclusion  that  fol-    character.     It  has  been  urged  as  an 
lows  from  the  mere  acknowledgment    ohjection  to  views  in  some  respects 
of  the  gifl.     The  habitual  contempla-    resembling  these  that,  according  to 
tion  of  it,  as  so  proceeding,  will  make    them,  an  Atheist  could  have  no  mora- 
the  comparison  habitual,  and  will  in*    lity.   We  acknowledge  that  according 
duce  a  settled  elevation  of  feelinff  in    to  the  views  now  given,  and  it  is  not 
regard  to  the  destination  and  employ-    an  objection^  but  an    argument   of 
ment  of  this  moral  principle.     If  to    tlieir  truth,  the  morality  of  an  Atheist 
ihb  regard  to  the  source  whence  our    must  be  excecdinglv  imperfect.    For 
moral  Acuities  descend,  be  added  yet    the  whole  tone  of  ]his  morality  must 
further  the  consideration  of  those  supe-    be  very  low  ;  many  important  duties 
nor  laws  by  which  they  are  roguVaXed)    m\]A\\A  '^^vNx^^Vw  unknown  to  him ; 
tiuit  if  the  Divine  Pleafture  in  w\\&\.e^et    ^xl^  V^^  ^\v^«  ^\  >»&  «SBl«Qidamk  wmst 
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ous  whole.     For  look  at  him  without  before  it,  this  is  a  case  where  the 

this  principle,  and  see  how  divided  and  grounds  of  the  judgment  are  yet  to  be 

disordered  a  being  he  would  be— see  ascertained : — and  it  is  the  retrospect, 

how  his  best  and  basest  feelings  would  and  not  the  pinispect  of  life,  that  lays 

all    clash    together — in    how    many  them  in  their  distinct  and  entire  eri- 

shapes  his  character    would    appear  dence  before  her  eyes.     Reason  then 

during  evcrj'  hour    of   his    being —  separate  from  all  protecting  safeguard 

how  his  very  mental  identity  would  —alone  in  iU  intellectual  strength— is 

be  lost— and  his  life  an  alternation  of  not  able  to  govern  man's  tumultuous 

shadows  coming  and  going  beyond  his  soul.     It  is  itself  a  power,  and  not  the 

control  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream,  arbiter  of  his  powers.     It  links  itself 

Ho  is    full    of   strong    impulses    of  in  its  pride  to  passion — and  rejoices  too 

passion,  some  higher,  and  some  lower,  often  in  its  conquest  over  virtue  herself, 

but  all  impetuous  and  unreflecting.  Such  is  man,  even  in  hb  selfish  na- 

seeking  their  own  object  alone,  tending  ture,  a  divided  and  dUordered  being  ; 

diverse  ways,  pulling  against  one  ano-  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that 

ther,  each  at  enmity  with  the  other,  reason  alone  could  reduce  his  life  to 

each  calling  the  whole  man  to  its  own  harmony.     Let  us  add  the  noble  and 

gratification— and  which  of  them  shall  tender  aflections  that  unite  him  to  the 

ho  obey? His  Reason,  you  say,  will  welfare  of  his  kind, — and  there  is  indeed 

step  in  to  control  them.  It  will  survey  a  great  counterpoise  given  to  his  own 
the  whole  prospect  of  life,  and  determi-  distracting  desires.  He  is  now  held 
ning  what  is  the  just  happiness  of  an  back  from  his  rapid  career  on  the 
intelligent  nature,  will  reduce  the  irre-  precipitous  paths  of  his  own  passions; 
gular  impulses  of  passion  into  their  due  and  the  emotions  that  seek  othent' 
subordination  to  this  rational  election  good  are  in  some  measure  the  pro- 
of calm  self-love.  But  is  this  a  just  tectors  of  his  own.  But  these  affec- 
account  of  himself?  Has  Reason,  in-  tions  themselves  are  often  blind.  He 
deed,  this  power?  Alas!  Reason  it-  embraces  the  welfare  of  others  with 
self  is  but  the  minister  of  passions,  his  own.  He  makes  their  existence 
Inexperienced  of  life  as  it  originidly  b,  part  of  his — henceforth  he  will  be  un- 
what  can  it  judge  of  that  happiness  just  and  rapacious  for  them — for  them 
which  is  a  combined  and  tempered  he  will  be  ambitious.  He  will  take 
result  of  so  many  principles  and  them  into  his  heart,  and  if  his  own 
powers  ?  Calm  wisdom,  indeed,  which  passions  are  predominant  there,  those 
life  has  lessoned  through  long  years  of  whom  he  loves  will  but  be  borne  along 
trial,  may  have  won  at  last  from  the  with  him  on  the  sweeping  tide.  He 
hard  strife,  the  knowledge  of  happi-  will  not  rest  till  he  moulds  them  he 
uess  lost,  or  late  attained.  But  Kea-  loves  to  his  own  likeness — and  thus 
son  entering  upon  life,  leading  the  full  those  affections  which  at  first  acted  as 
throng  of  ardent  and  fiery  passions,  is  a  counterpoise  to  his  own  distracting 
kindled  with  their  contagion ;  is  hur-  desires,  do  at  last  blend  with  them,  and 
ried  along  in  their  torrent  of  ungo-  give  them  tenfold  energy.  True,  that 
vemable  enterprise; — a  powerful  com-  his  kindliest  afiectious  lif^  him  out 
mander,  while  it  headis  their  unre-  of  the  hazard  to  which  those  of  a  lower 
strained  march,  but  powerless  and  nature  are  exposed,  but  they  c^innot 
overwhelmed  in  their  mutinous  dis-  save  him  from  the  short-sightedness  of 
array  when  it  summons  to  retreat.  Reason.  They  are  therefore  a  higher 
Look  upon  life,  which  Reason  leads,  power  than  the  others,  but  they  still 
and  see  what  passion  of  the  human  leave  place  for  a  higher  power  still ; 
soul  there  is  that  has  not  held  Reason  a  governing  and  commanding  princi- 
captive.  Men  of  the  mightiest  minds  pie  that  shall  have  some  steadfast  law 
have  no  assurance  against  these  de-  of  judgment  which  cannot  err,  that 
lusions.  They  enter  upon  life  in  shall  be  independent  of  the  short- 
power,  and  what  thepr  undertake  they  sightedness  of  reason  ;  and  which  even 
will  in  all  probabihty  achieve  ;  but  in  its  excess  cannot  injure.  Now  this 
under  what  guidance  are  they  to  make  principle  there  is  ;  it  is  that  which 
their  choice  amidst  many  strong  pas-  crowns  the  structure  of  the  human 
sions,  if  they  know  of  no  happiness,  soul ;  which  reduces  all  other  parts  to 
but  that  which  ^me  passiou  desires  ?  due  subordination  and  place  ;  which 
This  is  the  weakness  of  B.ca&oii  a&  Xke  -^tf^iv^e^  \Ti  >!ci«  ^^^Alct  of  propenii^ 
guide  of  man,  that  though  powwtuV  lo  \ife%  \  xiWO^  ^x^^\A\i%\)ax>a^\  ^^issh 
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There  is  profound  meaning  to  our 
mind  in  the  last  stanza — for  though 
the  delight  in  nature  can  never  be 
anti-religious,  it  may  be  non- religious, 
and  so  possess  the  imagination  and 
even  the  heart,  as  to  disincline  and 
incapacitate  them  both  for  that  deejp 
religious  affection  in  which  Self  is 
absorbed  or  annihilated,  and  the  spirit 
Ulled  with,  or  rather  composed  of  per- 
ibct  love.  *'  Man's  sublimer  heart  of 
love**  communes  not  with  material 
Aings,  except  as  they  are  symbols  of 


the  immaterial ;  and  when  the  hea- 
yens  and  the  earth  hare  been  shriTel- 
led  up  as  a  scroll,  will  live  in  beatific 
enjoyment  of  its  holj  objects. 

Another  profound  and  pathetie 
strjun  by  AacHiEus — and  let  us  unite 
with  it  one  by  a  kindred  spirit— Mr 
Moir  of  Musselburgh — to  which  there 
is  many  an  eye  that  will  not  refuse  its 
tears — and  three  beautiful  sonnets  by 
a  man  every  way  worthy  to  join  tile 
brotherhooa. 


THE  BONO  OF  BVB  TO  CAIN. 


Oh  I  resti  ™7  haby,  rest  I 
The  day 

Is  glowine  down  the  west ; 
Now  tired  of  sunny  play 
Upon  thy  mother's  breast 
0 1  rcsti  my  darling,  rest ! 

Thou  first-born  child  of  man^ 
In  thee 

New  joy  for  us  began, 
Which  seemed  all  dead  to  b«t 
¥nien  that  so  needful  ban 
From  Sden  exiled  man. 

But  more  than  Paradise 
Was  ours. 

When  thou  with  angel  eyeS| 
Amid  our  blighted  flowers 
Wast  bom,  a  neavenly  prize 
Unknown  in  Paradise. 

My  happy  garden  Thou, 

Where  I 

Make  many  a  hopeful  vow. 

And  every  hour  espy 

New  bloom  on  eaen  young  bou|^ ; 

My  sinless  tree  art  thou. 

I  fearless  reap  thy  fhiit 

Of  bliss ; 

And  I  who  am  thy  rooti 

Am  too  the  air  to  kiss 

The  gleams  that  o*er  thee  ghoot ; 

And  fed,  I  feed  thy  fhiit. 

Thy  father's  form  and  pride 
And  thought. 
In  thee  yet  undesoriedj 
Shall  soon  b»  fuU^  wrought* 
Grow  tall,  and  bright,  and  wide^ 
In  thee  our  hope  aiod  pride. 

Nay,  do  not  stir,  my  child. 
Be  still ; 

ia  thee  is  reconcQed 
To  man  Heaven's  righteous  VRSV, 
Totb^ibe  Curse  is  nuldi 
And  godtes  not  thee,  my  chUd. 


To  us  our  sin  has  borne 

Its  doom. 

From  light  dethroned  and  torn, 

*Twas  ours  to  dwell  in  gloom ; 

But  thou,  a  better  mom. 

By  that  diiik  night  art  borne. 

Thou  shalt,  my  child,  be  finee 
From  sin. 

Nor  taste  the  fatal  tree» 
For  thou  from  us  shalt  win 
A  wisdom  cheap  to  thee  ; 
So  thou  from  ill  be  free  ! 

My  bird,  my  flower,  my  star. 
My  boy  I 

My  all  things  fair  that  are. 
My  spring  of  endless  joy. 
From  thee  is  Heaven  not  far. 
From  thee,  its  earthly  star. 

So,  darling,  shalt  thou  grow 

A  man. 

While  we  shall  downward  go. 

Descend  each  day  a  span. 

And  sink  beneath  the  wo 

Of  deaths  from  sin  that  grow. 

And  thou,  perhaps,  shalt  see 

A  race 

Brought  forth  by  us,  like  thee  ; 

Though  strength  like  thine,  and  grace. 

In  none  shall  ever  be 

Of  all  whom  earth  can  see. 

And  thou  amid  mankind 

Shalt  move 

With  glorious  form  and  mind. 

In  holiness  and  love ; 

And  all  in  thee  shall  find 

The  bliss  of  all  mankind. 

Then  rest,  my  child,  O  rest  I 
The  day 

Has  darkened  down  the  west. 
'VVkQ^M  dx^Qxpilhfi  ui^ht  away 

0\  T««Xi^T  ^3K^&B.%X^{^\.\ 
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Oht  beautiful  to  see  the  face  of  age 
Flu»h  with  the  feelings  of  a  generous  youth  ! 

When  Charity  is  mate  of  Wisdom  sage. 
Prompting  to  smiles  of  joy,  or  tears  of  ruth  ; 

And  Hope  and  Faith  complete  life's  pilgrimage. 
Their  truthful  course  resolved  into  Truth. 


[May. 


II. 

Poor  stricken  deer  I  for  whom  the  world  had  not 
A  sovereign  cure,  nor  dittany,  nor  rue. 
Nor  any  healing  herb  that  ever  grew ; 

Whom  the  herd  left  in  the  seciucstered  spot 

That  thou  did'st  hide  in,  scorning  thy  sad  lot ; 
Yet  was  there  One,  to  love  and  mercy  true. 
That  from  thy  wounds  the  rankling  iron  drew. 

Which  the  remorseless  HuntsniSin  fiercely  shot. 

He  soothed  the  fever  of  thy  frenzied  brain — 
Apart  he  kept  thee  from  the  Scomer's  gaze — 

He  taught  thee  where  to  shelter,  and  obtain 
Pasture  and  living  water,  and  to  raise 

Thy  heart  to  Him — He  made  thy  loss  thy  gwn  : — 
Art  thou  not,  Cowper,  hymning  now  His  praise  ? 

III. 

Not  seld  of  yore,  His  said,  Calabrian  eyes 
Saw  a  rich  show  by  fairy  fingers  made : 
For  oft,  in  bold  relief  of  light  and  shade, 

CasUes  and  palaces  they  saw  uprise 

From  the  sea-mirror  under  the  blue  skies. 
Towers,  pinnacles,  and  many  a  long  arcade. 
And  many  a  bower  and  leafy  colonade — 

The  homes  of  blissful  Immortalities. 

Such  are  the  hopes,  when  youth  with  rapture  glows. 
Which  Fancy  scatters  from  her  fragrant  urn  ; 

But  like  a  solemn  music  at  the  close. 

Our  fairy  vision  melts — and  then  we  learn 

'Twas  but  a  dream;  so. Time  with  all  his  shows 
Must  to  the  Eternal  surge  again  return. 


Who  are  the  best  of  our  rising  or 
risen  Poets,  since  the  bursUout  of  By- 
ron ?  We  leave  the  older  Heroes  by 
themselves  —  living  or  dead  —  from 
Wordsworth  to  Hunt.  Moir,  Mother- 
well, Tennyson,  Alford,  Trench — any 
more?  Knowles,  Beddoes,  Taylor, 
Talfourd,  Bulwer,  are  Dramatists— 
and  though  as  unlike  to  one  another 
as  may  well  be,  belong  to  another 
Class — and  must  be  treated  accor- 


dingly, should  we  ever  find  ourselves 
in  a  promising  mood  for  such  a  Series. 
But  of  the  Poets  aforesaid,  think  ye 
the  very  best — whoever  he  may  be — 
could  have  written  the  following  stan- 
zas—by Archseus  ?  Could  he — and  if 
he  can — will  he  write  something  as 
good  ?  We  opine  'tis  a  solemn  strain 
worthy  of  one  of  the  laurel-crowned 

**  Serene  Creators  of  immortal  things.** 


THE  LADY  JANE  GREY. 


1. 


There  is  an  old  and  costly  room  of  state. 

With  roof  deep  groined  of  blazoned  shields  and  flowers; 

And  arras  rich  with  gold  aivd  uWer  weight, 

Hangs  round  the  walls,  miOl  &W»r*^T^«tk^at«aN.\i^'^«:^. 
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12. 
And  there  with  look  as  lilTer  pure  and  brif  hi. 
And  calm>  and  clear,  like  tome  deep  ocean  bay. 
Her  cherished  teacher  walks  in  ereniDg  light. 
With  steps  that  mark  hit  soul*!  unruffled  sway. 

13. 

With  him  she  lives,  and  meditates,  and  loyea. 
And  learns  how  nature,  building  up  the  mind. 
Prepares  the  faith  which  wisdom  best  approves 
In  One  the  immortal  friend  of  mortal  kind ; 

14. 

To  whom  all  Being  tends,  from  whom  prooeedsj 
Who  is  the  only  Souroe  and  Law  of  Good, 
Benignant  arbiter  of  earthly  needs. 
Felt,  owned,  revered,  divined,  not  understood. 

15. 

Who  imaged  in  a  thousand  gods  fbr  man, 
And  on  ten  thousand  living  things  impressed. 
Himself  is  hid  where  none  hb  light  may  scan. 
Yet  ever  present  warms  the  longing  breast. 

16. 
A  sun  to  which  *tis  hard  our  eyes  to  raise  I 
Yet  shining  round,  it  pours  each  beam  of  day. 
In  every  drop  lights  up  a  mirrored  blase, 
And  lends  each  blade  of  grass  a  kindred  ray. 

17. 

Monarchal  Spirit  known  to  human  Thought* 
By  fizt  beholding  of  its  ovm  domain. 
By  cloudless  Truths  to  brooding  oonscienee  taught. 
By  aims  which  time  would  strive  to  bound  in  vain. 

18. 

Such  flights  of  soul  was  hen,  snd  thus  she  rose 
Above  tibe  mist  and  turmoil  thickening  round, 
Breathed  nurer  air  that  o'er  Cephisus  blows. 
And  cull'a  the  wreaths  that  on  its  banks  abound. 

10. 

Not  long  she  knew  this  quiet.     Loud  the  shout 
Of  tum^t  thickening  on  in  heady  strain ; 
And  murmured  march,  and  echoed  all  about. 
Breaks  forth  the  dizzy  cry.  Long  live  Queen  Jane  I 

20. 

Back  falls  the  Chamber  door  |  and  lo !  a  crowd 
Of  judge,  and  counsellor,  prelate,  knight,  and  peer; 
Swords,  plumes,  and  ieweui,  fronts  wiUi  victory  preud. 
And  snow-white  heads  are  bent  her  will  to  hear. 

21. 

Some  tears  she  sheds,  she  trembles,  turns  away. 
Then  yields  her  presence  at  her  tiro's  command. 
The  volume  Ms  abandoned  wheTQ  it  laif 
A  moment  past  in  Yier  aXtni^N^  YiaooA. 
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2d. 
The  Queen  in  robes  of  state  and  royal  halli 
Glides  shuddering  back  with  memory's  swift  eare6|*« 
With  inward  yoice  upon  the  past  she  calls> 
And  wondering  feels  that  she  must  learn  to  fear. 

23. 

She  thinks, — "  O !  Teacher^  gentloi  yasti  8ub^I^e« 
Strange  lesson  this  for  one  upheld  by  thee  | 
But  thou  hast  help  for  man's  most  adyerse  time« 
And  in  worst  bondage  aidest  to  be  free. 

24. 

''  Yet  while  I  look  within  mo  wbdom  faili^ 

I  seem  all  dark  and  weak»  an  erring  obiid^ 

When  most  I  need  it  least  thy  lore  ayailst 

And  Truth's  pure  brightness  shows  me  dl  defiled.** 

25.  - 

Low  drooped  her  brow  when  trembling  througli  t)ie  dir 
A  sweet-yoiced  hymn  was  gently  borne  along ; 
Perhaps  an  angel's  music  wart)led  there> 
Or  human  echoes  of  angelic  song. 

26. 

So  soft,  so  fiill,  so  thrilling  deep  it  spake. 
It  won  the  soul  in  seraph  bliss  to  die, 
And  seemed  at  once  her  inward  thirst  to  slake, 
With  joys  of  heayen  and  tears  of  Calyary . 

27. 
She  felt  her  life  a  trembling,  earthly  spark* 
Was  mounting  up  to  shine  a  star  aboye. 
And  lucid  thoughts  came  rippling  through  the  dark. 
In  one  mild  flow  of  Faith,  and  Hope«  and  Lore. 

28. 

**  Methinks,  O !  Sage,  a  nobler  lore  than  thine. 
More  steadfast  comfort  giyes  and  holier  peace ; 
And  I  am  fed  by  wiadom  more  diyine 
Than  e'er  inspired  melodious  tongues  of  Greece. 

29. 

*<  On  other  shores  beneath  more  eastern  skiesi 
Thy  faith  was  once  proclaimed  from  age  to  agei 
Not  sealed  a  treasure  for  the  proudly  wise* 
But  spread  a  people's  common  heritage ; 

30. 

''  In  saint  and  prophet  burnt  with  inlier  flame 
Than  e'er  illumed  thj  gradoui  sool'a  deligbl  | 
In  children's  words,  m  songs  of  aneient  fi^ 
Was  knowuf  ennobled  many  a  festal  iite« 

31. 
<'  And  all  that  Athena  breathed  of  high  and  true 
With  finely  moulded,  keenly  uttered  speeob. 
In  our  dear  Lon^to  Act  and  Being  gpnDV* 
Whose  Life  was  more  than  wwdi  qo«&4  nnm 
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We,  too,  haTO  a  thooaaod  things  to  tioni  and  oharacten  of  men  unlike  to  I 
say  of  the  Wonderful.  But  these  are  what  it  has  known— drawing  the  de-  I 
indeed  Fine  Characteristics!  God  ments  of  its  creation  entirely  from  the  ^ 
hlebs  the  Man!  Pity,  Grief,  Grati-  accumulated  materials  of  experience, 
tudc.  Love,  Admiration,  and  Reve-  but  imparting  to  them  from  itself  the 
rencc  hallow  his  name  !  form  in  which  they  are  now  cmbodii'd 

Imagination !  what  is  it  ?  Listen  anew.  Tlie  action  thus  Msigned  ii? 
and  you  shall  here— gentle  Neophyte,  characterizing  tho  Faculty  of  Imagi- 
Hints,  mind  ye,  and  no  more ;  but  nation  is  alike  important  to  be  cud- 
hints  of  ours  arc  more  luminous  than  sidercd,  whatever  opinion  wemayfonn 
Dissertations  by  "  budge  Doctors  "  as  to  the  philosophical  propriety  of 
that  smell  of  the  lamp.  They  breathe  assigning  to  it  the  rank  of  a  separate 
of  the  flowers  and  airs  of  spring.  and  independent  power.     For  when- 

From  the  property  essentially  cha-  over  the  Mind  acts  under  the  domi- 
racterizing  the  procedure  of  the  Mind  nion  of  the  law  of  Imagination,  snch 
in  Imagination,  namely,  "  the  inti-  change  docs  undoubtedly  take  pUce 
mate  union,  in  one  act,  of  the  intellec-  among  the  impressions  received  simplj 
tucd  and  the  passionate  nature,"  it  will  and  directly  from  sense,  passion,  or 
appear  at  once  that  you  would  greatly  intelligence.  It  transmutes  the  me- 
deceive  yourselves,  and  fall  intinitely  mory  of  the  past  to  another  form  and 
short  of  the  true  intelligence  of  this  nature.  But  it  effects  these  transfor- 
mighty  principle,  if  you  were  to- con-  mations  not  merely  as  creations  of  ita 
ceive  of  it  as  an  endowment  of  pecu-  active  and  conscious  power.  It  effects 
liar  and  more  highly-gifted  minds : —  them  imwillingly  and  unknowinglv, 
an  idea  which  is  not  uncommonly  when  the  transmuting  force  which 
formed  of  it.  It  has  not,  and  cannot  is  laid  in  the  primal  constitution  of  its 
have  any  such  exclusive  appropriation,  being,  proceeds  forth,  by  its  own  law, 
It  is  a  common  part  of  our  common  through  pain  to  deform,  or  through 
nature.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  delighted  love  to  adorn  with  imparted 
two  great  elements  of  our  mental  beauty,  the  shapes  which  Memory 
constitution,  carried  into  effect  by  strives  in  vain  to  guard  in  their  origi- 
a  necessary  law,  which  comprehends    nal  truth. 

all  minds,  and  in  each  begins  with  the  Imagination  is  the  luik  which  unites 
dawn  of  thought.  If  Intellect  and  Passion  to  Intelligence.  By  that 
Passion  are  universal,  this  their  first  step  passion  passes  over  into  the 
simple  and  inevitable  combination  is  intellectual  spirit,  to  disturb  and  con- 
also  universal :  for  they  cannot  meet  found  the  laws  of  its  ordinary  govern- 
together,  and  not  thus  unite.  ment.     Memory  is  the  servant  of  In- 

The  great  character  which  has  been  tellect,  and  Reason  is  only  secure  in 
assigned  to  Imagination  by  those  who  its  sovereignty  of  the  Mind,  while  that 
treat  it  as  a  separate  faculty,  is,  that  faculty  preserves  unaltered  and  undis- 
it  is  the  power  of  the  Mind  to  change  tnrbed  the  treasured  knowledge  of  the 
into  new  forms  the  impressions  it  has  past  which  is  committed  to  her  faith- 
received  from  origins  simple  affec-  lul  care.  But  neither  Memory,  nor 
tion  of  sense  or  feeling.  It  has  been  Reason  in  her  might,  are  strong 
described  by  tliem  as  a  creative  power  against  tho  power  of  Passion,  when, 
— as  a  faculty  by  which  the  Mind — rich  through  the  avenues  of  Imagination, 
in  the  stores  it  has  gathered  from  the  it  makes  inroad  on  tho  Understand- 
paths  of  Hfe — full  of  beautiful,  of  dark,  ing,  and  betrays  the  facidty  of  lutel- 
or  magnificent  imagery  which  it  has  ligence  into  error  in  its  keenest  per- 
drawn  in  to  itself  through  Sense — yet  ceptions,  by  presenting  to  it  the  very 
more  deeply  and  powerfully  filled  with  subject  of  thought  in  the  form  not  its 
the  remembrance  of  manifold  feelings  own,  in  which  it  has  been  dis^guised 
to  which  tho  heart  has  been  awaken-  by  this  mysterious  and  unsuspected 
ed,  and  which  having  once  known  it    influence. 

will  not  suffer  again  to  perish  from  its  As  an  organ  or  a  power  of  passion, 
being — rich,  too,  and  yet  more  ela-  therefore,  as  one  of  the  provided  and 
ted  in  the  endless  forms  of  thought  to  constituted  means  by  which  the  sen- 
which  its  intelligence  has  unfolded  in  tient  nature  of  man  has  its  command 
converse  with  this  various  world, —  in  his  mind,  we  are  to  regard  Imagi- 
may  frame  to  itself  lu  uTvv\\%lUT\>ft^  ivTv>\wi\w  ^  's^rj  dlflferent  light  from 
conception  scenes,  aixdbdng«>  BJi^«».Q-    >i^:^«X.  ^t  ^\s»x^\sx^i»rf«tta\.\vi\ji^^  It 
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Is  the  power  by  wbieb  passion  at  its        In  trutb,  the  bbtonr  of  those  heroic 

height   shakes  and   OYerthrows   the  times,  which  are  witmn  the  limits  of 

spirit;  but  it  is  the  organ  also  by  which  authentic  record,  b  in  nothing  more 

feeling  carries  over  its  gentlest  inilu«  interesting  than  for  the  splendid  evi-i 

cnces  upon  the  intellectual  mind,  and  dence  in  which  it  holds  up  the  power 

ditTuses  itself,  through  all  the  linest  of  this  principle  over  the  entire  minds 

chunnels  of  thought,  over  the  whole  of  united  societies  of  men.     The  ex- 

complicated  and  united  being.  position   of  their  lofty  principles  of 

Many  mighty  nations  of  the  earth  natioud  passion  traced,  as  it  might  be 
have  been  characterised  in  their  whole  done  upon  the  assured  ground  of  ample 
mind  by  the  prevalent  influence  of  record,  would  furnish  one  of  the  most 
Imagination  on  their  passions  and  their  instructive  lessons  of  philosophy,  as 
intellectual  spirit.  Such  were  the  well  as  one  of  the  most  grateful,  at  a 
Arabs.  Wild  barbarians  and  robbers  time  when  Imagination  seems  almost 
in  the  eyes  of  civilized  nations,  they  disposed  to  relinquish  her  empire  over 
were  in  their  own  thoughts  an  exalted  human  life.  We  are  hardly  prepared  . 
people.  Their  minds  in  their  wild  to  conceive  how  much  this  principle 
solitudes  nursed  high  Imagination;  wouhl  claim  in  that  love  of  their  ooun- 
hence  their  proud  sense  of  person^  try,  which  to  every  simple  and  virtu- 
honour  ;  hence  the  inviolable  assu-  ous  people  has  been  such  a  passionate 
ranee  of  their  plighted  faith  (a  trait  aflection.  It  is  not  the  mere  heart  of 
marked  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  love  that  cleaves  to  the  soil  on  which 
to  this  day)  ;  hence  theii  strict  attach-  it  was  nursed.  It  is  the  mind  from  its 
ment  to  their  clans ;  hence  their  pas-  deep  nature  bringing  forth  births  of 
sionate  love  to  their  art  of  poetry ;  thought  to  blend  with  the  simple  beat- 
hence  that  fiery  and  overwhelming  en-  ings  of  the  heart,  that  makes  the  paK 
thusiasm,  which,  under  one  impulse,  sion  so  great  and  strong.  The  mere 
in  so  short  a  space  spread  their  con-  native  earth  and  sky,  with  the  simplest 
quest,  like  a  rushing  inundation,  east-  scenery  about  the  simplest  home,  are 
ward  and  westward  over  many  a  king*  subjects  to  which  Imagination  in  its 
dom,  till  on  one  side  it  was  only  stop-  simplicity  can  attach  itself  with  deep 
ped  by  a  distant  ocean.  delight.     That  which  has  been  seen 

The  history  of  early  nations  cannot  and  loved    from    the    beginning    of 

be  understood  at  all,  without  conceiv-  life,  becomes  something  far  diflerent 

ing  the  wide  and  powerful  influence  of  from   that    which   it  appears  to  the 

this  principle.     Nut  only  their  virtues  eye.      For    with    the    vivible    form 

spriug  from  it,  but  the  very  stability  is  deeply  and  inseparably  interposed 

of  their  social  policy  is  founded  in  it.  the  spiritof  all  the  happiness  which  has 

It  has  iKjen  said  that  all  government  is  ever  been  felt  there  since  the  memory  of 

founded  in  opinion.     But  if  opinion  life  began.     The  unadorned  scene  is 

itself  were  not  founded  in  Imagination,  eoverod  with  a  beauty  which  the  mind 

it  would  aflurd  but  a  shifting  ground  for  has  poured  over  it;   even  inanimate 

polity  to  build  on.  The  judgments  of  the  nature  seems  almost  to  breathe  t>aek 

unenlightened  intelligences  of  nations  love  of  its  own  towards  the  heart  that 

can  have  no  steadfast  endurance.    But  yearns  towards  it  with  such  fond  af- 

Imagination  is  a  permanent  principle,  feetion.       If    metaphysical    analysis 

It  is  transmitte<l  unbroken  through  could  lay  bare  and  dissect  the  affee- 

successive  generations.       The  chief  tions  of  some  lowly  peasantry,  and  ex- 

who  bears  in  his  own  name  the  name  pose  the  elements  of  their  feelings, 

of  his  long  line  of  ancestors,  unites  on  there  would  be  fotmd  many  mysterious 

his  head  the  worship  of  their  collected  processes  and  deep-wrought  illusions 

renown.    His  authority  is  not  over  the  of  the  mind,  of  which  they  can  have 

fear  of  his  people ;  it  is  not  over  their  themselves  no  notion,  concurring  to 

understandmgs.    It  is  over  their  Ima-  compose  that  power  of  passion  in  their 

gination.    That  Imag^ation  stretches  heart,  of  which  they  feel  only  the 

afar  into  the  times  of  years  long  past,  strong  dominion,  but  know  nothing  of 

It  weds  itself  to  the  remembrance  of  the  course  which  nature  has  pursued 

ancient  greatness,  and  prepares  out  of  in  forming  it  to  its  strength. 
the  sounds  that  are  eehoed  dowli  from        The  youthful  season  of  life  is  dis- 

days  long  vanished  from  the  earth,  tinguished  to  the  human  spirit,  in  its 

obedience  of  heart  and  mind  to  him  course  through  Uvv&'vwV^  <il  tsswj^^. 

who  now  claims  from  them  the  service  pwn  and  *^oy  ,Xksi\.m«t^'5  Vi  ^^^^"^ 
ofiaberited  tl/e^iftnee.  ot  to  Yl^tb^  vsh«»»  «A^^^^.^s^tf*^' 
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ancy  of  the  living  blood  which  throws  speak  as  the  endowment  of  thb  period, 

off  sorrow  from  the  soul — ^but  it  is  is  marked  by  influences  which  hare 

marked  out  from  the  rest  by  a  yet  no  connexion  with  the  hopes  which 

more    precious    endowment.      It    is  the  young  mind  entertains  of  itself. 

the  period  of  life  when  all  the  facul-  At  this  time  intelligence   is  rapidly 

ties  of  power  in  the  mind  arc  most  acquainting     itself     with     existence. 

infused  with  a  kindling,  a  joyous,  and  What  has  till  then  been  before  the 

a  deep  sensibility.     It  is  the  season  of  mind  was   a  bright    picture  morelr. 

Imagination.     Not,  indeed,  that  such  but  now  the  world  begins  to  assume 

a  power  is  bestowed  on  one  era  of  life  its  strong   reality.       From  whatever 

alone.     It  is  inseparable  from  the  na-  source  it  draws  its  knowledge  of  men 

ture  of  man.     It  springs  up  with  the  and  things,  those  ideas  are  now  di»- 

birth  of  the  mind  ;  and  dies  slowly  tinct  and  strong ;  enough  of  experi- 

away  in  the  decays  of  late  old  age.  enco  has  been  obtained,  and  enuugh 

But  to  youth  it  is  given  in  its  strength,  of  enlargement  has  been  given  to  the 

Life  is  beginning  to  open  before  eager,  faculties  of  thought,  to  make  every 

aspiring  expectation  ;  and  the  repre-  object  well  conceived  and  defined  that 

sentations  which    intelligence,  read-  can  ever  become  interesting  to  the  in- 

ing   the   world,  has  collected    from  telligent  mind.      Hence  the  subjccu 

books  or  young  experience,  expand  of  Imagination  arc  numerous  and  high. 

themselves  into  more  bright,    more  For  whatever  is  looked  upon  with  ia- 

beautiful,  more  majestic  forms.      If  terest,  with   affection,    or   revercDce, 

the  mind  is  made  capable  of  enthu-  draws  upon  itself  communicated  value 

siasm,  this  is  the  season  when  enthu-  from  that  source.      Imagination  ac- 

siasm  takes  possession  of  the  spirit,  companies  intelligence  in  all  its  walks. 

For  it  has  risen  out  of  the  narrow  and  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  importaDt 

contracted  sphere  within  which  the  season  of  the  whole  life.     Because  at 

thoughts  of   its'  earlier    years  were  that  time  there  is  power  in  the  mind 

bound.      It    has    rl^en    in    growing  to  conceive  good,  which  it  will  oot 

power,    enlarging   itself  to   take    in  possess  again.      The  fervour  of  the 

those  prospects  of  life  to  which  its  spirit   decays,  and    withering   blasts 

steps  are  now  so  swiftly  advancing,  across  the  deserts  of  humanity  strike 

The  whole  field  of  human  action  and  bitterly  on  the  heart.      Enthusiasm, 

power  spreads  before  it ;  and  what-  the  highest  state  of  Imagination,  will 

ever    trust,  whatever    hope    it   may  pass  away.     And  the  brightness  of 

cherish  of  itself,  it  now  looks  earnestly  many  objects  will  decay,  not  because 

and  near  upon  the  scene,  in  which  it  they  themselves  are  less  good,  but 

will  be  called  to  prove  that  its  hope,  because  the  faculties  of  the  mind  can 

its  faith,  were  no  vain  illusion.     It  is  no  longer  aspire  to  tlio  belief  of  their 

not  possible  but  that  the  mind  carry-  excellence. 

ing  such  thoughts  into  the  heart  must  How  important,  therefore,   O  ye 

waken  all  its  capacities  of  feeling  and  Sons  of  the  Morning !  to  guard  and 

desire.     It  is  not  possible  that  all  the  cherish  the  feelings  which  thus  spring 

feelings  of  the  mind  should  not  crowd  up  in  the  power  of  youth  I     They 

up    into    such    expectations.      This,  change   the    conceptions    which  the 

then,  is  the  season  of  Imagination,  intelligence  had  acquired ;  they  poor 

when  Intellect  and  Sensibility  are  both  in  their  influence  upon  those  which  it 

in  their  strength ;  and  when  the  very  receives,  at  the  very  moment  when 

point  which  the  young  traveller  of  \\ie  they  take  their  place ;  but  it  is  not  on 

has  reached  shows  him  a  prospect  for  that  account  to  be  supposed  that  they 

his  onward  steps,  at  which  that  Intel-  suggest  illusion,  and  that  all  the  power 

lect  and  that  sensibility  must  arouse  of  Imagination  is  imposture.     In  a 

themselves  in  all  their  powers.  Hence  world  such  as  that  in  which  we  live, 

it  is  that  such  bold  and  daring  hope  looking  upon  the  mixed  characters  of 

looks  forward  from  the  opening  heart,  human  beings,  and  ourselves  subject 

beholding  the  sun-light  of  Imagina^  to  be  darkened  in  our  judgments  by 

tion  flung  over  the  whole  wide-spread  the  bitterness  that  swells  up  in  our 

▼orld.  own  natures,  we  need  Imagination  to 

But  the  Imagination^  of  which  we  believe  the  Truth. 
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CUB  TWO  PANNIERS. 


Of  all  climates  and  countries  there 
are  none  witliin  any  of  the  zones  of 
Mother  Earth  that  will  hear  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  those  of  Scot- 
land. A  single  proof  might  suffice — 
Thomson's  Seasons ;  take  another — 
]3urns*s  Poems.  But  for  a  moment 
forget  the  People — and  think  only  of 
the  region — its  Earth  and  its  Heaven. 
The  lovely  Lowlands  undulating  away 
into  the  glorious  Highlands — the  Spirit 
of  Beauty  and  the  Spirit  of  Sublimity 
one  and  the  same,  as  it  blends  their 
being  in  profoundest  union  to  the  Ima- 
gination and  the  Heart!  Bury  us 
alive  in  the  dungeon*s  gloom — incom- 
municable with  the  light  of  day  as  the 
grave — it  could  not  seal  our  eyes  to 
the  sight  of  Scotland.  We  should  see 
it  still  by  rising  or  by  setting  suns- 
whatever  blessed  scene  we  chose  to 
call  on  would  become  an  instant  ap- 
parition. Nor  in  that  thick-ribbed 
vault  would  our  ears  be  deaf  to  her 
rivers  and  her  seaSi  We  should  say 
our  prayers  to  their  music — and  to 
the  voice  of  the  awful  thimder  along 
a  hundred  hills.  Our  soul  now 
needs  not  the  Senses.  They  are  wax- 
ing dim  —  but  it  may  brighten  — 
long  as  the  Light  of  Love  is  allowed 
to  dwell  therein — thence  proceeding 
over  Nature  like  a  perpetual  Morn. 

Vain  words !  and  worse  than  vain ! 
and  obliterated  be  they  by  these  two 
or  three  big  plashing  tears !  Not  such 
the  strength  of  our  soul.  Day  after 
dajr  we  feel  more  and  more  sadly  that 

VOL,  XLllU    so.  CCLXXII. 


we  are  of  the  dust^  and  that  we  arc 
obeying  its  doom.  This  life  is  felt 
to  be  slowly — too  swiftly  wheeling 
away  with  us  down  a  dim  acclivity- 
man  knoweth  not  into  what  abyss. 
And  as  the  shows  of  this  world  keep 
receding  to  our  backward  gaze^  on 
which  gathers  now  the  gloom  and  now 
the  glimmer,  of  this  world  hardly 
would  they  seem  to  be,  did  not  me- 
mories arise  that  are  realities,  and 
some  so  holy  in  their  sadness  that  they 
grow  into  Hopes  and  give  assurance 
of  the  skies. 

And  it  is  the  Month — the  merrjr 
month  of  May — and  the  green  eartn 
is  glad — and  bids  us  take  up  our  staffs 
and,  sallying  out  into  the  sunshine^ 
yet  a  little  while,  as  best  we  maj, 
partake  of  her  pleasure  and  of  her 
pleasantness,  along  the  primrose  paths 
that  lead  through  '*  the  old  familiar 
places,*'  to  the  river  of  our  youth. 
The  Tweed. 

Hpaven  forefend  that  we  shotdd 
ever  be  so  wicked  as  to  abuse  the 
Month  of  May.  The  Seasons  are 
dutiful  Children  of  the  Year,  and  obe- 
dient to  Nature*s  law,  no  more  dream 
of  seriously  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves than  of  being  ungprateful  to 
their  Parent.  Spring,  with  the  most 
youthful  look  of  tho  Four,  is  the 
eldest ;  and,  strange  to  say.  Winter  is 
the  youngest,  though  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  his  peculiar  ta&tfi^  Vdl 
dross,  \\©  TDAj^X.*  e«^wAiS^'^\^\s^  K.-^ 
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of  fourscore.  Of  the  three  children 
of  Spring — pleasing  coincidence  that 
tho  Seasons  should  have  each  the  same 
number  of  progeny^  showing  that  there 
must  be  something  constitutional-^ 
May  has  met  with  most  admiration, 
and  might  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
praise  of  poets,  had  she  not  felt  that 
she  was  the  object  likewise  of  love. 
No  human  bein^i:  can  be  spoiled  by 
love — and  the  Months  are  all  human 
beings,  and  May  the  most  human  of 
them  all.  So  perfectly  human  is  she 
felt  to  be,  that  she  is  called  the  Divine. 

But  not  to  be  too  poetical — you 
complain,  it  seems,  of  the  caprice  of 
lirlay — of  her  changcfulness  of  mood — 
and  her  occasional  coldness  of  manner 
—and  prefer  June.  June  cannot  fail 
of  feeling  greatly  flattered  by  tho  pre- 
ference of  such  a  wiseacre  in  weather, 
but  her  coz  does  not  envy  her  such  a 
conquest,  and  susurring  in  our  car 
"  Come,  dear  old  Christopher  !*'  we 
trip  away — with  our  arm  round  her 
waist — into  the  woods — while  tho 
cushat  continues  to  croon,  fearless  of 
our  footsteps,  and  Morning  bids  her 
full  choir  salute  us  with  her  Own 
Anthem,  the  leaders  being  the  Linnet 
on'  the  broom,  the  Dlackbird  on  tho 
tree,  and  the  Lark  in  the  rosy  cloud. 

It  matters  not  how  wo  got  here — 
here  we  are — and  as  haj)py  as  we  wish 
to  be  ;  and  though  to  you  who,  with- 
out wishing  it,  enjoy  boundless  and 
unmeasured  happiness  poured  in  upon 
you  by  your  prime  from  the  East,  ours 
would  seem  to  bo  but  small  indeed, 
nay,  to  be  very  wretchedness  bordering 
on  misery — yet  westering  life  is  not 
^sconsolate,  and  is  supported,  as  it  is 
sinking,  by  the  hope  grown  into  faith 
that  when  the  dream  ends,  the  vision 
will  begin,  and  that  not  till  then  is 
Life — Life. 

The  Tweed  I  There  it  is  !  Flow 
on — flow  on — and  fear  not  that  we  are 
going  to  describe  thee — for  of  thy 
beauty  thou  carest  no  more  than  of 
thy  hap]E»iness — and  heedless  of  both 
art  thou  in  thy  perpetual  prime — even 
as  thou.  Grey  ruin  I  on  which  we  have 
so  often  gazed,  art  heedless  of  thine 
own  decay — or  of  the  motion  carrying 
you  away  into  empty  nothing,  ye  fair 
floating  Clouds ! 

But  though  we  lovo  thee  too  well  to 
describe  thee,  (we  wonder  what  the 
World  will  call  what  we  have  now  writ- 
ten^, this  we  must  say,  l\\at  of  a\V  iVvo 
riren  in  the  world,  thoubcha^islmost 


kindly  to  the  angler^  when  the  water 
is  low,  and  the  sun  bright,  and  the  air 
calm,  and  the  trouts  may  be  seen  pant" 
iiig,  apparently  too  languid  even  to 
elude  the  Pike  (nono  here),  much  less 
to  leap  at  a  Fly.  On  such  days,  eren 
at  meridian,  and  literally  in  the  veiy 
town  of  Kelso,  have  we  taken  tront 
a  foot — nay«  a  cubit  long — and  eke 
smaller  fry  of  about  four  to  the  pound 
— such  as  look  better  in  the  pan  thin 
the  pannier — but  then  it  was  with  a 
worn  midge,  on  invisible  gut,  that 
floated  into  the  suction  of  their  jaw8 
along  with  living  animalcula?,  inextri- 
cablo4n  their  tongues  as  the  "  gored 
lion*s  bite."  These  were  extreme 
cases,  though  not  rare ;  but  at  all 
times  we  would  rather  angle  in  the 
Tweed  when  it  is  low,  than  when 
it  is  high,  or  even  "  though  not  over- 
flowing full,"  for  below  Melrose  there 
is  always  a  free-flowing  stream  in 
mid  •channel — and  many  a  populous 
place  "  in  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bajs," 
IS  then  apparent  which,  when  there  U 
much  water,  is  lost  in  the  general 
current,  and  we  suspect  then  ceases  to 
be  populous  ;  and  were  the  day  to  be 
shadowy  and  breezy  too,  it  would  do 
good  to  the  heart  of  a  misauthn>pe  to 
see  our  sport — nor  would  he  not  offer 
of  his  own  accord  to  carr}'  our  pan- 
nier, and  at  eve  to  accompany  us  to 
our  Wayside  Inn  to  be  rehumanized 
by  a  gentle  colloquy.  To.d»iy  the 
state  of  the  water  is  not  amijis,  but  the 
air  is  scarcely  warm  enough — nay  it 
is  even  cold — yet  since  yonder  Trout, 
who  looks  as  if  he  were  the  Tyrant  of 
the  Flood,  is  so  fond  of  showing  his 
back,  we  shall  try  to  got  a  look  at  his 
belly,  and  he  must  have  a  rare  head 
and  shoulders,  judging  by  that  tail. 

In  a  word  let  us  describe  ourself. 
7?/>f/m  teneatis  amici  to  see  us  once 
more  in  Our  Old  Sporting  Jacket? 
Behold  our  back  burdened — no.  not  yet 
burdened — with  Our  Two  Panniebs. 
We  are  in  a  bloody  mood,  O  May! 
and  shall  not  leave  this  Pool — with- 
out twenty  mortal  murders  on  our 
head.  Jump  alray,  Trouts — with- 
out any  bowels  or  compassion  for 
the  race  of  flies.  Devouring  Ephe- 
merals !  Can  you  not  sufler  the  poor 
insects  to  sport  out  their  day  ?  They 
must  be  insipid  eating  —  bift  here 
are  some  savoury  exceedingly — it 
is  needless  to  mention  their  name— 
tWt  ewry  sauce  piqtiante  In  their 
VixAi^ .    \)  Q  Vr^  ^^  \»&x^  ^^  >je^  bobber 
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—but  any  one  of  the  three  you  please. 
There  I  hold  fatt  KiBBr—for  that  is  a 
Whopper.  A  Mort !  we  did  not  sup- 
pose there  were  any  in  the  river. 
Why  he  springs  as  if  he  were  a  Fish  I 
Go  it  again.  Beauty.  We  ourselves 
could  jump  a  hit  in  our  day — nearly 
four  times  our  own  length — but  we 
never  could  clear  our  own  height  nor 
within  half-a-foot  of  it — while  you—, 
our  Hearty — though  not  two  feet  long^ 
eertainly  do  the  perpendicular  to  the 
tune  of  K>ur — from  tail-fin  to  water-sur- 
face— your  snout  being  six  nearer  the 
sky  than  the  foam-bells  you  break  in 
your  descent  into  your  native  element. 
Cayenne,  mustard,  and  ketchup  is  our 
zest,  and  we  shall  assuredly  eat  you  at 
sunset.  Do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  Fool  at  the  other  end — according 
to  Dr Johnson?  CHaisTopuEa  North. 
*Ti8  an  honour  to  be  captured  by  the 
Old  Knight  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 
You  deserve  to  die  such  a  death — for 
you  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
liko  a  mort  of  mettle,  and  are  not  one 
of  the  skulkers  that  seek  the  side,  and 
would  fain  take  to  the  bush  in  hopes 
of  prolonging  life  by  foul  entangle- 
ment. Bravely  bored,  Gil  Morrice. 
There  is  as  great  ditferenoe  in  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  finny  tribe  as 
among  us  humans-*-and  we  have 
known  some  cowardly  wretches  escape 
our  clutches  by  madly  floundering  in 
among  floating  weeds,  or  diving  down 
among  labyrinths  of  stone  at  the  bot- 
tom, in  parozyms  of  fear  that  no  tackle 
could  withstand,  not  even  Mackenzie's. 
He  has  broke  his  heart.  Feeble  as  the 
dying  gladiator,  the  arena  swims 
around  him,  and  he  around  the  arena 
—till  sailing  with  snout  shore-ward, 
at  sea  in  his  own  pool,  he  absolutely 
rolls  in  convulsions  in  between  our 
Tory  feet,  and  we,  unprepared  for  such 
a  mode  of  procedure,  hastily  retreat- 
ing, discover  that  our  joints  are  not  so 
supple  as  of  yore,  and  play  doit  on  our 
back  among  tbo  gowans.  Tip — our 
terrier — tooths  him  by  the  cerebellum, 
and  carries  him  up-brae  in  his  mouth 
like  a  mawkin.  About  Four  Pounds. 
Not  a  ninny  you  talk  to  about  ang- 
ling who  does  not  <'  fill  his  pannier." 
This  one  on  our  left  side  will  contain 
about  three  stone  weight,  and  that  is 
seldom  taken  in  trout,  bum,  or  sea, 
in  the  Tweed,  even  with  the  min- 
now. It  would  require  a  Grahama 
Bell  or  a  George  Dundas.  This  on 
cmr  light  side  is  somewhat  smallefi  to 


leave  our  working  arm  free.  Onr 
rod,  the  gift  of  Sandy  Ballantyne 
(would  he  were  here  to  play  a  trium- 
phant spring  on  his  bit  whussle),  is 
called  Sampson,  and  in  Angling  as  in 
Articling,  we  are  often  designated  by 
the  endearing  diminutive — Goliath. 
Nuw  for  a  caulker.  The  man  who 
drams  it  dry  at  his  forenoon  work  in 
a  town  is  not  fit  to  live — the  man 
who  drams  it  not,  wet  at  his  forenoon 
work  in  the  country,  is  not  fit  to  die ; 
and  we  are  wet — for  we  never  drop 
a  fly  on  the  water  till  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  temperature  by  wading  in 
wabt-deep — and  oh  !  how  restorative 
the  pure  water  of  the  Tweed,  as  it 
eddies  lovingly  round  our  breast ! 

Ooa  Two  Panniers  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  known  on  all  the 
rivers  and  lochs  of  Scotland  by  the 
names  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Guess 
what  is  in  Gog.  The  entire  contents 
of  Clio  !  Yes,  we  loomed  them  into  his 
mouth  that  gaped  to  receive  the  trea- 
sures, as  wide  as  that  of  Joo  Grimaldi 
— and  not  them  alone,  but  others  if 
not  so  rare  as  rich — such  as  a  knuckle 
of  veal-^a  how-towdy — a  dozen  or  so 
of  common  beef  sandwiches — and  a 
pair  of  bear'spaws-our  annual  gift  from 
the  celebrated  Lloyd,  now  in  Norway. 
For  though  our  appetite  is  not  what 
it  once  was,  it  is  about  an  average  ap- 
petite still,  though  lunch  destroys  it ; 
and  therefore  during  a  day  like  this, 
we  merely  take  a  few  suitable  ^oiith- 
fuls  to  every  pounder,  which,  when 
sport  is  tolerable,  keeps  from  our  sto- 
mach that  indescribably  unpleasant 
feeling  of  emptiness,  which,  so  far  from 
aiding,  impedes  the  performance  of  a 
hale  and  hearty  man  at  a  late  dinner 
at  St  Boswoll's. 

Had  we  killed  such  a  mort  as  is  now 
in  Magog,  fifty  years  ago,  we  should 
not  have  rested  a  single  instant  after 
basketing  him,  before  re-rushing,  with 
a  sanguinary  aspect,  to  the  work  of 
death.  Now  carelessly  diffused,  we 
lie  on  our  elbow,  with  our  mild  cheek 
on  her  palm,  and  keep  gazing — but 
not  lack-a-daisically — for  the  dear  de- 
lights are  now  starring  the  whole  of 
Tweddale  —  on  the  circumambient 
woods.  Yes  I  circumambient  —  for 
look  where  wo  will,  they  accompany 
onr  ken  like  a  peristrephic  panorama. 
If  men  have  been  seen  walking  like 
trees,  why  may  not  trees  be  seen 
walking  Uke  men— vol  VmXXa&a. — ^>s& 
axnuea— ^^  oV\  \tfi^  ^^«wwS»ik^  ^^^ 
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array — and  as  the  slow  silvan  swim- 
ming away  before  our  eyes  subsides 
and  settles,  in  that  steadfast  variega- 
tion of  colouring,  what  a  depth  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  of  joy  and 
peace  I 

What's  this  so  hard  we  are  sitting 
upon?  A  book.  The  Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology,  by  Alfred  Ronalds. 
Two  years  published  and  not  yet  re- 
viewed in  Blackwood.  That  is  a  very 
great  shame.  Yet  how  review  a  vo- 
lume of  which  one  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  admirable  likenesses,  to  the  very 
life,  of  a  great  many  of  the  insects, 
whose  imitations  are  used  in  Fly-fish- 
ing, and  of  likenesses  of  those  imita- 
tions themselves,  only  equalled,  if  in- 
deed they  be  so,  in  Bainbridge's  cele- 
brated Manual  ?  No  angler,  cither  li- 
terary or  scientific,  and  the  best  ang- 
lers are  both,  should  be  without  Ro- 
nalds. **  Having  himself,"  he  says, 
*'  sorely  felt  the  inadequacy  of  mere 
verbal  instructions  to  enable  him  to 
imitate  the  natural  fly  correctly,  or 
oven  approximately,  and  the  little 
utility  of  graphical  illustrations  unac- 
companied by  the  principal  requisite, 
viz.  colours,  he  has  been  induced  to 
paint  both  the  natural  and  artificial 
fly  from  nature,  to  etch  them  with  his 
own  hand,  and  to  colour,  or  superin- 
tend the  colouring,  of  each  particular 
impression.  He  therefore  presumes 
to  hope,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  useful  collection  of  the  leading 
flies  for  every  month  in  the  season, 
and  that  any  one  who  may  be  led  by 
it  to  a  choice  of  flies  from  the  stock  of 
the  manufacturer,  or  to  the  construc- 
tion of  his  own,  will  not  have  cause  to 
repent  of  having  consulted  the  Cata- 
lo^ue,  chiefly  composing  the  Fourth 
Chapter."  He  will  not,  jndeed  ;  for 
it  is  a  Chapter  that  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr  Ronalds,  as  an  artist,  an 
entomologist,  and  an  angler.  In  his 
endeavours  to  improve  the  art  of  Fly- 
making,  having  madcmany  careful  ob- 
servations relative  to  some  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Trout  and  Grayling,  he  in- 
troduces  very  interesting  accounts  of 
some  of  the  most  curious,  which  prove 
him  to  be  a  keen  and  accurate  ob- 
server. He  should  not,  however, 
have  said,  speaking  of  the  Trout, 
"  that  the  weight  of  those  usually 
taken  with  the  fly  is  from  half  a  pound 
to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  some- 
times  from  four  to  fiye,\)o\ixvda."»- 
There  arc  thousands  and  tons  of  thou- 


sands of  tronts  below  half  a  poond, 
for  one  above  it>  and  tbej  rise  at  a  flj 
even  before  tbev  can  speak.  He  hai 
given  a  coloured  plan  of  a  stream,  de- 
noting the  Trout's  favourite  haunts  ii 
rapid  clear-running'  watersy  with  t 
rocky  or  gravelly  bottom — io  irtidi 
are  marked  by  letters  the  tail  of  tbe 
stream,  the  end  of  a  little  rapid,  or 
swifter  portion  of  the  currait,  the 
junction  of  little  rapids  formed  hf 
water  passing  round  an  obstnictioB  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  current,  traets 
where  a  chain  of  bubbles  or  little 
floating  objects  indicate  the  course  of 
the  principal  current,  which  course,  be 
well  says,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  la- 
rious  reflections  of  the  water,  from 
projecting  banks,  rocks,  scaurs,  and 
shoals,  and  may  be  often  guessed  at, 
when  not  sufficiently  visible,  by  at- 
tending to  the  position  of  the  banks, 
roots  of  trees,  or  other  places  where 
the  froth  (called  in  Staflbrdshire  Beg- 
gar's  Balm)  collects,  and  little  whiH« 
pools  and  eddies  ;  in  all  of  which 
places  insects  follow  the  course  of  the 
bubbles,  and  are  there  caught  by  the 
fish.  In  the  plan  the  Trouts  are  seen 
single,  or  in  shoals,  with  their  snouts 
stream- ward,  and  it  is  of  itself  sufS- 
cient  to  show  that  Mr  Ronalds  is  a 
tnie  brother  of  the  craft. 

Mr  Ronalds  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe 
habits  of  the  Trout  from  ocular  ob- 
servation— and  we  read  with  interest 
this  account  of  some  of  his  experi- 
ments : — 

"  M'ith  a  view  to  obviate  this  difficoUy, 
a   little   fishing   hut,    or  observatory,  of 
heath,  overhanging  a  part  of  the  river 
Dlythc,  near  Uttoxeter,  in   Staflbrdihire, 
soomed  fftvourable  for  the  purpose.     Its 
form   was    octagonal,    and   it   had  tbre« 
windows,  which  being  situated  only  four 
feet  And  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  allowed  a  very  close  view  of  it. 
The   middle   one   commanded   a  sconcef 
each  of  the  two  others  a  small  whirlpool 
or  eddy.     The  curtains  of  the  windows 
were  provided  with  peepholes,  so  that  Uie 
fish  could  not  see  his  o1)8ervor,  and  a  bank 
was  thrown  up,  in  order  to  prevent  a  per- 
son approaching  the  entrance  of  the  hut 
from  alarming  the  fish.     The  stream  was 
regularly  fished,  and  nothing  else  was  done 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  state  of  tbe 
animal. 

*•  The  stationary  position  in  which  he 
is  enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  the  most 
Tv^\^  %\x^«x&.x\«Q\«&daa  it  were  like  a  hawk 
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ed  worth  noting  at  this  fishing-hut.  Even 
the  tail,  which  is  known  to  be  the  princi- 
pal organ  of  propulsion,  can  scarcely  be 
obeerved  to  move,  and  the  fins,  which  are 
used  to  balance  the  fish,  seem  quite  use- 
less, except  when  he  sees  an  insect ;  then 
he  will  dart  with  the  greatest  velocity 
through  the  opposing  current  at  his  prey, 
and  quickly  return.  The  station  which  he 
occupies  in  this  manner  is  invariably  well 
chosen.  Should  a  favourite  haunt,  where 
food  is  concentrated  by  the  current,  be 
rather  crowded  by  his  fellows,  he  will  pre- 
fer contending  with  them  for  a  share  of  it» 
to  residing  long  in  an  unfruitful  situation. 
A  trout  will  chiefly  frequent  one  place  du- 
ring all  the  summer  months.  It  is  well 
known  that  ho  ciuits  the  largo  waters,  and 
ascends  the  smaller  brooks  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning  in  October  and  November, 
when  the  male  assists  the  female  in  making 
a  hole  in  the  gravel  wherein  to  deposit  the 
ova.  By  some  it  is  supposed,  that  they 
both  lie  dormant  in  the  mud  during  the 
greatest  severity  of  the  weather." 

SKMSX  or  UZAKINC. 

*'  In  order  that  we  might  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  a  common  assertion, 
vix.  that  fish  can  hear  voices  in  conversa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  my  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr  Brown  of  Gratwhick,  and 
myself,  selected  for  close  observation  a 
trout  poised  about  six  inches  deep  in  the 
water,  whilst  a  thinl  gentleman,  who  was 
situated  behind  the  fishing-house  (t.  e.) 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  side  where 
the  fish  was,  fired  off  one  barrel  of  his  gun. 
The  possibility  of  the  fiash  being  seen  by 
the  fish  was  thus  wholly  prevented,  and 
the  report  produced  not  the  'slightest  ap« 
parent  effect  upon  him. 

*'  The  second  barrel  was  then  fired ; 
still  he  remained  immovable  ;  evincing  not 
the  slightest  symptom  of  having  heard  the 
report.  This  experiment  was  afterwards 
often  repeated  ;  and  precisely  similar  re- 
sults were  invariably  obtained ;  neither 
could  I,  or  other  persons,  ever  awaken 
symptoms  of  alarm  in  the  fishes  uoar  the 
hut  by  shouting  to  them  in  the  loudest 
tones,  although  our  distance  from  them 
did  not  sometimes  exceed  six  feet.  The 
experiments  were  not  repeated  so  often  as 
to  habituate  them  to  the  sound.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  fishes  may  be  in  sonflB  manner 
affected  by  vibrations  communicated  to 
their  clement  either  directly  or  by  the  in- 
tervention of  aerial  pulsations;  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  proved  that 
they  possess  any  organs  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  purpose  of  hearing.  At 
all  events,  it  appears,  that  neither  the 
above-mentioned  explosions,  nor  the  load 


voices,  had  power  to  produce  vibrations 
in  the  water,  which  could  so  affect  them." 

Mr  Ronalds  says  that  he  leaves  the 
discussion  of  this  intricate  subject  to 
more  able  and  learned  speculators^  but 
that  it  is  sufiKcient  to  know  that  the 
above  mentioned  Trout  had  no  ears  to 
hear  either  the  voice  or  the  gun  ;  and 
he  expresses  his  firm  belief^  in  which 
we  agree  with  him>  that  the  zest  which 
friendly  chat  often  imparts  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  captivating  art  need  ne- 
ver be  marred  by  an  apprehension 
that  sport  will  be  impaired  thereby. 
Don*t  stamp,  quoth  Kit,  like  a  paving 
machine  along  the  banks,  for  the 
Trout  is  timorous  in  eartliquakc,  and 
don't  blow  your  nose  like  a  bag- 
man, for  he  is  afraid  of  thunder.  We 
also  hold  with  Mr  Ronalds,  that  in 
fish  sight  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  most 
importance  to  them;  and  that  thev 
can  perhaps  frequently  disting^uish 
(with  greater  or  less  dbtinctness) 
much  more  of  objects  which  are  out 
of  their  own  clement  than  it  is  often 
supposed  they  can.  His  experiments 
on  their  Taste  and  Smell  are  exceed- 
ingly curious. 

"  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  devise 
experiments  relative  to  the  sense  of  smell 
in  fishes,  which  would  offer  the  proqiect 
of  satisfactory  results,  without  depriving 
the  animal  of  sight ;  the  cruelty  of  which 
operation  deterred  me  from  prosecuting 
the  en<{uiry.  Observations  on  the  taste  of 
fishes  are  involved  in  still  greater  difficul- 
ties. I  once  threw  upon  the  water,  from  my 
hut  (by  blowing  them  through  a  tin  tube) 
successively,  ten  dead  house-files  towards 
a  trout  known  to  me  by  a  wliite  mark 
upon  the  nose  (occasioned  by  the  wound 
of  a  hook),  all  of  which  he  took.  Thirty 
more,  with  cayenne  pepper  and  mustard 
plastered  on  the  least  conspicuous  parts  of 
them,  were  then  administered  in  the  same 
manner.  These  he  also  seized;  twenty 
of  them  at  the  instant  they  touched  the 
water,  and  allowing  no  time  for  the  dress- 
ing to  be  dispersed;  but  the  other  ten  re- 
mained a  second  or  two  upon  the  surface 
before  he  swallowed  them,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  dressing  parted  and  sunk. 
The  next  morning  sevend  exactly  similar 
doses  were  taken  by  t^e  same  fish,  who 
was  apparently  so  well  contented  with  the 
previous  day's  treatment  that  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  them  heartily.  From  these  and 
similar  experiments,  such  as  trout  taking 
files  dipped  in  honey,  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  I 
concluded  that  if  the  animal  has  taste  his 
palate  ii  no^  v^^xfi^Vj  w<ds^^«.  V«t  ^>s- 
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perience  goei  to  proTe,  contrary  to  the  opi-  ugton  tbAt  Mnploy  groond  Wta.'    Aln, 

nion  of  ■ome  who  My  thmt  tho  trout  will  page  184»  ha  nye^  *  We  OMittot  judft  if 

Uke  erery  iniect,  that  he  doei  not  feed  the  Miiees  of  animali  thai  breathe  viur« 

upon  the  hWe  bee,  or  waap,  and  that  he  that  leparate  air  firom  water  by 


very  rarely  takes  the  humble  bee.  It  but  it  leema  probable  thai  aa  the  quliii 
■eemed  to  be  a  common  practice  with  of  the  water  is  conneeted  with  thdr  Bii 
thoie  who  pKed  for  food  near  the  hut,  to  and  health,  they  muat  be  ezquidtely  in- 
lay an  embargo  upon  afanoit  every  little  aible  to  cbangea  ia  waCert  end  mm  kan 
object  which  floated  down  the  stream,  similar  relatioiia  to  It,  that  aa  aBiasl  viik 
taking  it  into  the  mouth,  sometimes  with  the  most  delieate  naaal  organs  hat  to  tbt 
avidity,  sometimes  more  slowly,  or  cau-  air.'  Surely  no  reaaoniog  can  be  meif 
tiously,  aa  if  to  ascertain  its  fitness,  or  un-  sound  than  tbia.  Should  not  our  eiideft> 
fltness  for  food,  and  flrequently  to  reject  it  vours  be  directed,  rather  to  the  discovsiy 
instantly.  This  seems  to  favour  the  notion  of  senses  in  fish,  which  we  hare  not,  tins 
that  if  the  trout  has  not  a  taste  similar  to  to  attempt  at  compariaons  between  o« 
our  own,  he  may  be  endowed  with  some  own  senses  and  tbeira  ?  Having  esaauncd 
equivalent  species  of  sensation  in  the  the  stomachs  of  many  troota  taken  in  sl- 
month.  It  may  also  account  for  his  tak*  most  every  week  throughout  the  three  ba 
ing  a  nondescript  artificial  fiy,  but  it  ftir«  entire  fishing  aeasona,  with  a  vi»w  chieAj 
nishes  no  plea  to  quacks  and  bunglers,  to  assist  my  choice  of  fliee  for  the  esl^ 
who  inventing  or  espousing  a  new  theory,  logue  below,  I  found  that  his  food  oen- 
when^by  to  hide  their  want  of  skill  or  sisted,  besides  fliea  and  caterpillars,  ^ 
spare  their  pains,  would  kill  all  the  fish  larvae  squiUae  (or  fkvsh  water  shrimps), 
with  one  fly,  as  some  doctors  would  cure  small  fish,  young  crawfish,  spiders,  milli- 
all  diseases  by  one  pill.  If  a  trout  rejects  pedes,  earwigs,  and  the  water  beetle.  I 
the  brown  hive  bee  at  the  time  that  he  never  discovered  frogs,  anails,  or  mice, 
greedily  swallows  the  March  brown  fiy,  it  but  have  no  doubt  that  other  waters  aflbrd 
is  clear  that  the  imitation  should  be  as  'other  fkre,  even  '  sauces  ptquantaa  of  flth 
exact  as  possible  of  the  last,  and  as  dissi-  hooks.'  A  convenient  method  of  exsni- 
milar  as  possible  to  the  first.  I  have  very  ning  the  oontents  of  the  stomach  is  to  psi 
frequently  watched  fish  in  an  apparently  the  materiala  into  a  hair  ateve  and  poop 
hesitating  attitude  when  bees  and  wasps  dean  water  upon  them  ;  when  parted  aad 
were  within  their  ken.  How  far  either  lufliciently  dean,  the  whole  may  be  pot 
smell  or  taste  may  be  coneemed  in  this  into  a  Urge  cup,  ftill  of  dean  water,  for 
seeming  indecision  the  writer  cannot  de-  examination." 

^''^Onone  occasion  I  observed  an  hum.  .T^at  is  pleasant  reading-and  we 

ble  beo,  which  fioated  down  the  stream,  ^^^  [^  ^^^^PF  ]^f^  bere— but  we 

visited  by  a  trout,  who  suffered  himself  to  ™^*  ^,^V  *"*<*  doinff,  for  enter  the 

descend  also  with  the  current,  just  under  S""    behind    a    cloud.       Ha  I    there 

the  bee.  his  nose  almost  touching  it  for  are    our   three   young   friends  —  the 

about  three  feet,  but  he  struck  away  with-  Neophytes — angling  their  way  from 

out  taking  it.     At  another  time  I  saw  a  below  Old  Melrose — and  we  shall  he 

fish  swim  up  to  an  humble  bee  which  iraa  forgathering  with  the  foremost  below 

thrown  to  him,  and  examine  it  very  atten-  Fly- Bridge.     They  aeein»   from  £re> 

tively,  he  then  cautiously  and  leisurely  took  quent  wading^  to  and  fro  the  bank 

it  in  his  mouth  and  descended  with  it,  but  (never  try  to  take  off  a  tront  in  the 

immediately  afterwards  gave  it  up;   he  Tweed)  to  be  landing  them '<  thick  and 

then  seemed  to  be  dosely  occupied  with  threefold ;"  BO  now,  Sampson,  do  thy 

another  humble  bee,  swimndng  up  to  and  ^uty,    or  we  shall  be  ashamed,   and 

away  from  it  six  times,  each  time  almost  Magog  will  upbraid  his  master,  empty 

touching  it  with  his  nose.    Ultimately  he  but  for  a  single  Mort.    AmanlyToice 

CI    «   ri  *"'  ^a  ?"°*!^'^^y  '•J!?^^  "•  from  a  manly  bosom  calb~«'  Father, 

f^^.r^Zf^'UfT'  ^^y^\t^'  what  sport?'' For  the  e/t/«oftheyo«tb. 

•  The  principal  um  of  the  nortrils  m  fishes,  ^j      K        ^  Scotland  consider  them- 

is  to  assist  in  the  propulsion  of  water  ,  aue**""  "*  i^w««*«  vyuoaw*  *««- 

through  the  gills  for  fK^rforming  the  ofliee  «elves  our  sons,  and  rgpice  to  do  he 

of  respiration;  but  1  think  there  are  some  "/>^  .^^  *^®?^  "~-     ""  companions 

nerves  in  these  organs  which  give  fishes  a  ^<^  ""'  *°^  ™  °"^  ^  ^^^  ^«  ^^ 

■ense  of  the  quaUties  of  water,  or  of  sub-  ^^  ^  barry  the  stream,  to  the  wonctor 

stances  dissolved  in  or  diffhsed  through  it  ^^  ^?  btfses  bleaching  daes  on  the 

similar  to  our  senses  of  smell,  or  perhaps  opposite  bank,  for  the  Mmple  TiUagers 

rather  our  sense  of  taste,  for  there  can  be  supposed  that  few  or  no  troota  wers 

Ho  doubt  that  fishes  aie  attracied  b^  i««ii!t-  Vpxi^iATMax^^VtfMMax  btttioapwHi 
•d  wortDM,  which  are  someUmet  iwad  V>^    Wi^'si  ^q*X  «fi*i  ^t^.  '^ife  vo^kk^  >nd. 
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here  is  a  tenant  hooked  hj  the  tail — 
whose  seven  years*  lease  this  day  with 
himself  expires.  It  might  he  fatal 
to  a  man  with  weak  jicrves  to  hook  a 
Tweed  Three-pounder  like  this  hy  the 
tail.  We  feel  entirely  at  his  mercy— 
and  like  lightning  or  a  locomotive  he 
flashes  away  helow  the  span  of  the  beau- 
tiful Bridge^  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Spot- 
tiswoode.  Suddenly^  as  if  he  had 
knocked  his  head  against  a  post,  he 
comes  flying  franticly  back,  while  it 
is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  wind- 
ing up  with  sufficient  celerity  to  keep 
him  tight  in  handy  and  tno  alarm 
spreads  through  the  village  that  he  is 
a  Clean  Fish  !  The  Neophytes  lay 
down  their  rods,  and  collect  at  a  pro- 
per distance  behind  us — to  take  a  les- 
son in  the  most  diflicult  department  of 
the  art.  We  feel  tliat  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  upon  us — for  we  would 
back  the  Three  against  that  Quarter 
of  the  Globe — and  in  nine  minutes 
and  a  half  we  laud  him  on  the  very 
spot  to  an  inch  which  we  had  fixed  on 
at  his  first  rush — a  bit  of  sand  between 
two  stones  hardly  visible  when  the 
water,  as  now,  is  lowish,  just  below 
that  part  of  the  shelving  bank  where 
an  old  stunted  saugh,  always  matted 
with  river  refuse,  tells  of  the  rising 
and  falling  of  many  a  drumly  flood. 

Ground  arms ! 

Empty  panniers ! 

And  lol  what  a  display  1  Magog 
is  not  in  the  minority,  with  his  mort, 
his  Three  Pound  burn  trout>  while 
each  Star  has  his  due  accompaniment 
of  satellites.  The  parties  have  been 
at  work  but  some  two  or  three  hours* 
but  there  are  four  of  us^  and  that  is 


equal  to  a  whole  day  of  one.  Such 
conjunct  spoil  tells  to  the  eye  beyond 
the  imagination,  and  each  angler,  ia 
the  pride  of  conscious  skiU,  almost  be- 
lieves that  he  kiUed  them  all ;  and  as 
he  gazes  on  the  aggregate,  puts  his 
pocket-pistol  to  his  mouth,  while  one 
composite  gargle  bears  testimony  to 
the  most  perfect  unanimity  of  senti« 
ment,  corroborated,  after  a  pause,  by 
one  composite  pech. 

Sitting  down  on  a  knowe,  with  the 
Neophytes  at  our  feet,  we  call  upon 
Magog  to  liberate  the  Howtowdy, 
which  is  instantly  torn  into  pieces,  and 
each  angler  has  his  joint.  What-an 
effgs  I  from  a  pin-point  to  a  pippin. 
They  always  go  with  the  back,  and 
the  back  always  goes  to  us,  in  virtue 
of  our  Presidency  of  the  Backbone 
Club.  Yet,  'tis  like  eating  a  Fbh  big 
with  roe.  But  we  are  Malthusians, 
and  the  biped  population,  with  and 
without  feathers,  is,  by  means  like 
these,  kept  down  to  a  salutary  levels 
on  which  it  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a 
Poors'-law. 

And  now,  Curly,  dip  your  paw  into 
Gog,  and  bring  forth  a  pawful  of 
paper,  merely  taking  care  that  'tis  pa- 
per and  nothing  more,  and  we  shall 
have  a  little  Poetrv.  If  a  song,  sing, 
if  an  ode,  chant,  if  an  elegy,  whine,  if 
an  cpithalamium,  croon  it,  like  "  a 
crooden'-doo,"  and  if  blank  versOy 
then,  whatever  may  seem  to  be  its 
subject,  crunkle  it  up  into  a  ball  with 
a  chucky-stane  in  tne  heart  o't,  and 
shy  it  at  yonder  lassie  tramping  claes^ 
till  she  jump  startled  out  of  the  tub. 
(^Curfy  sings,) 


O&IfONS. 


I. 


Soft  be  the  sleep  and  sweet  the  dreams, 

And  bright  be  the  awaking 
Of  Betsy,  this  mild  April  morn. 

On  my  pale  vigils  breaking  ; 
May  wakefulness  and  weariness. 

And  unrepaid  endeavour, 
And  aching  eyes,  like  mine  this  day, 

Be  far  from  her  for  ever ! 


UL 


And  whether  in  the  virgin  choir 

A  joyous  sylph  she  dances. 
Or  o  er  the  smiling  circle  sheds 

Her  wit's  sweet  influences, 
May  He  whom  favouring  fate  assigns 

Her  partner  or  companion, 
Be  one  that  with  a  gentle  nund 

Is  fit  to  hold  communion. 


II. 
The  quiet  of  the  opening  dawn. 

The  freshness  of  the  morning, 
Be  with  her  through  the  busy  £iy, 

Till  peaceful  eve  returning 
Shall  put  an  end  to  studious  cares 

And  dutiful  employment. 
And  bring  the  hours  of  social  mirth 

And  iaaocent  enjoymeai% 


IV. 


Ah  me  I  the  wish  is  hard  to  frame ; 

But  should  some  youth  more  favour*d 
Achieve  that  happiness  which  I 

Have  fruitlessly  endeavoured, 
God  send  them  love  and  length  of  days, 

A.nd  Vwe^Vi  wx^  ^vivr^^  i^ctf^^^xi^^N^^ 
And  \oaa  «ov«^  i>wfcvi>w»3t\>c^^»>'««^ 
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V. 

Be  still,  be  still,  rebellious  heartj 

If  he  have  fairly  won  her. 
To  bless  their  union  we  are  bound 

In  duty  and  in  honour ; 
But  out  alas  I  'tis  all  in  vain, 

I  love  her  still  too  dearly, 
To  pray  for  blessing  wliich  I  feel 

So  liard  to  give  sincerely ! 


[Ja^ 


^ 


You  have  a  sweet  pipe.  Curly,  and 
we  call  these  very  pretty,  and  more 
than  very  pretty  verses— though  pret- 
ty is  a  good  word,  when  rightly  ap« 
plied,  and  so  thought  Shakspeare. 
Fling  UB  the  MSS.  Why,  'tis  by  the 
same  wild  wag  that  wrote  about  the 
Pope  and  Paddy  Maguire  in  our  last 
Number  I     What  more  have  you  got 


there?     Let  us  hear  them one  and 

all,  if  not  long — accor^ng  to  our  di- 
rections—rince  your  mouth  first  with 
a  toothful— mind,  no  mumbling— uni- 
tato  our  enunciation  aa  closely  as  you 
can — as  for  pronunciation,  yours  has 
all  the  beauty  of  the  Berwick  witliout 
its  burr.     Perge,  puer  f 

(^Curfy  recites.) 


NUGiE  UOBATIANiE. 


PYREHA. 


I. 


U. 


Mid  the  roses,  who  caresses 

Pyrrha  in  Ui*  embowered  shade  ? 
Say  for  whom  Iier  golden  tresses 

All  so  artlessly  arrayed. 
Spread  the  toils  ? — an,  doomed  how 
often 

Shipwreck  of  his  hopes  to  prove, 
When  the  rbing  storm  shall  roughen 

All  these  summer  seas  of  love ! 


Heedless  he  of  tempests  coming, 

Now  his  arms  are  round  thee  thrown, 
Deems  thee  ever  bland  and  blooming, 

Ever  his  and  his  alone  ; 
Hapless  dupe  of  inexperience ! 

I  who've  proved   the  treacherous 
main. 
Vow  by  all  my  dripping  garments, 

I'll  never  sail  those  seas  again  ! 


CHLOE. 


I. 


You  fly  me,  my  Chloe>  just  like  a  shy  fawn 
That  seeks  its  lost  mother  through  thicket  and  lawn^ 
Not  without  a  fond  dread  of  each  bush  that  it  sees> 
And  a  start  and  a  tremor  at  each  passing  breeze. 


II. 


For  if  but  a  lark  from  the  meadow  take  wing. 
Or  a  stirring  leaf  hall  the  soft  advent  of  spring. 
Pit-a-pat  goes  the  heart  of  the  poor  little  pet. 
And  its  knees  quiver  so  they  are  shivering  yet. 


III. 


But  I  am  no  lion  from  Africa  come 

To  devour  little  maids  when  they  wander  from  home ; 

Never  sigh  for  mamma  then,  a  lover  is  here. 

At  your  age  a  much  fitter  companion,  my  dear  I 


LIGURINA. 


When  that  cheek,  my  disdainful  but  dear  Madeline, 
Shall  have  changed  tne  soft  bloom  of  its  rose  Damascene 
For  the  harsh  lines  of  age,  and  those  tresses,  which  play 
O'er  your  neck  and  your  shoulders  so  richly  to-day. 
Shall  have  left  you  a  prey  to  &  premature  age. 


You 
''HeighTiol  how 
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in  Virgil*  and  with  the  Mantuan  'twai  are  a  Buoher  on  the  flaft»-HM>  fed  fa 

between  us  two  a  drawn  iMittle.  a  single  leaf. 

Now,  Nosey,  'tis  your  turn.     You  (iVa*qr  tpoutaJ) 

have  a  fine  finger,  we  know,  for  you 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TYBOL. 

On  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  the  tempest  is  free. 

And  the  river,  unchained,  plunges  down  to  the  sea. 

On  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  the  people  are  slaves. 

Though  their  sires  were  as  free  as  the  winds  and  the  waTes. 

From  their  high  thrones  of  granite  yon  mountains  look  down. 
And  the  scorn  of  defiance  is  breathed  in  their  frown  ; 
That  frown  froze  the  hearts  of  invaders  with  fear, — 
For  who  was  more  brave  than  the  free  mountaineer ! 

The  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  snort  of  the  roe. 
As  her  light  feet  skim  fleetly  the  meadows  of  snow. 
The  wind  in  the  piues,  and  the  roar  of  the  surg^. 
As  it  leaps  amid  clouds  o'er  the  clifiTs  dizzy  verge  ; 
.  Tins  is  music  meant  only  for  souls  that  are  free, 
Fall'n  son  of  a  freeman,  it  speaks  not  to  thee  I 

True  !  the  strangers  who  rule  you,  well  know  that  a  yoke 
Which  is  easily  borne  is  less  easily  broke. 
And  the  world  is  too  old  for  a  Despot  to  dare. 
By  trampling  the  valiant  to  rouse  their  despair. 

You  have  merciful  mastersy  but  answer  it  then. 

Ye  who  own  yourselves  slaves  and  yet  call  yourselves  men  ! 

Is  not  smiling  oppression  more  fatal  by  far. 

Than  Power  that  sits  pale  *mid  the  trappings  of  war  ? 

Yes,  your  chtuns  will  wear  lighter,  and  day  after  day^ 

From  your  hearts  all  remembrance  of  freedom  decay. 

And  your  sons  without  shame  shall  contentedly  creep 

From  the  tomb  to  the  grave  in  one  passionless  sleep. 

In  that  torpor  of  soul  which  the  Black  Eogle  flings 

O'er  the  nations  that  crouch  'neath  her  far-spreading  wings. 

HYMN  OF  AUBOaA. 

*£re  tall  Orion  seeks  his  watery  home, 

I  leap  from  forth  my  cloud-enwoven  lair ; 
My  saffron  sandals  brush  the  eastern  foam* 

My  purple  pinions  fan  the  eastern  air ; 
And  the  cold  glaciers  of  the  Indian  peaks 
Glow  with  the  blush  that  mantles  on  my  cheeks. 

I  touch  the  lyre  of  life,  and  all  its  fountains 

Of  slumbering  sound  begin  again  to  flow ; 
The  eagle  hails  me  on  the  skiey  mountains. 

The  lark  upsoars  to  meet  me  from  below ; 
The  hum  of  cities,  and  the  lonely  flute 
Of  early  shepherds,  my  approach  salute. 

I  wake  the  spirits  of  the  opening  flowers, 
I  turn  to  diamond  all  the  flow*r-dropt  dews. 

And  o*er  the  glancing  cataract's  snowy  showers 
Weave  wide  my  Im  axOck^ltsi^TiaiiVxMy^. 


Affectionate  and  respectful  words  into 

Gog — hoping  we  had  not  missed  it — 

ttnd  is  off-— leaving  us  to  our  own  re* 

flections  and  our  flies.     Nor  do  those 

amount  to  remorse — nor  these  to  more 

-than  a  few  dozens.  Sampson's  strength 

liaving  been  restored — we  speak  of 

our  rod»  mind  ye»  not  of  ourselves — 

'we   lift  up  our  downcast  eyes,  and 

stealing  somewhat  ashamed  a  furtive 

l^lance  at  the  trees  and  stones  that 

must  have  overheard  and  overseen  all 

our  behaviour, 

*'  Through  Eden  take  our  solitary  way.** 

We  leave  those  who  have  been  in 
any  thing  like  the  same  predicament  to 
confess — not  publicly — there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  that — nor  on  their  knees-* 
but  to  their  own  consciences,  if  they 
have  any,  their  grief  and  their  joy, 
their  guUt,  and  we  hope,  their  grati- 
tude. Transported  though  they  were 
beyond  all  bounds,  we  forgive  them ; 
for  even  those  great  masters  of  wis- 
dom, the  Stoics,  were  not  infallible, 
nor  were  they  always  able  to  sustain, 
at  their  utmost  strength,  in  practice 
the  principles  of  their  philosophy — 
neither  always  are  we,  nor,  as  you 
shall  hear,  Tomkins. 

One  of  the  most  notable  Trials  and 
Triumphs  of  Temper  on  record  is 
that  which  occurred  to  our  literary 
and  political  associate  a  good  many 
years  ago,  before  his  celebrity  at  the 
Hen  and  Chickens.  «  Shall  I  take 
down  your  breeches,  sir,  and  give 
them  a  brush?"  said  Boots  to  the 
Bagman,  lifting  them,  as  he  spoke, 
from  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  brazier  reposed.  "  Do  "— 
and  Boots  and  breeches  disappeared — 
and  shall  it  be  for  ever  ?  So,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  began  Isaac  to  sus- 
pect ;  for  to  that  continuous  alarum- 
bell  of  his,  chambermaid  after  cham- 
bermaid  withdrew  his  curtains  at  the 
life  of  day,  but  could  give  no  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  his  nether  gar- 
ments. Pair  after  pair — "  alike,  but 
ohl  how  diflerenti'* — were  brought^ 
with  a  cliuical  lecture,  to  the  Bagman, 
whom  it  required  no  ordinary  courage 
to  approach.  In  desperation,  panta- 
loons were  exhibited,  though  a  voice 
continued  to  cry  to  all  the  house 
«•  breeches — knee-breeches — shorts.*' 
«'  Are  you  sure,  sir,"  said  one  soft 
voice,  *'  that  you  had  them  on  last 
night  on  descending  from  the  Evening 
Star?"    "  Will  you  have  the  good- 
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ness,  sir,*'  said  another,  '^  to  feel  if  you 
have  not  got  them  on  now?"  Job's 
own  stock  of  patience  would  have  been 
exhausted  by  such  queries  ;  and  Isaac 
— no  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon — 
stood  like  a  Highlander  in  a  linen  kilt 
on  the  floor.  That  floor  was  literally 
strewed  with  breeches  ''  thick  as  the 
leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallam- 
brosa,"  but  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  petticoats — for  not  into  one  sin- 

fle  pair  of  the  many  there  could  Tom- 
ins,  though  in  the  last  extremity,  get 
his  extremities  to  go  ; — so  afler  a  few 
minutes  in  '*  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free,*'  he  descended  in  his  drawers  and 
his  dressing  gown  into  the  Travellers* 
Room.  Sternly  eyeing  a  stout  gentle- 
man at  muffins  in  a  box,  he  ordered 
him  to  stand  up — an  order  at  once 
obeyed — for  'tis  a  fact  worth  knowing 
that  not  one  man  in  a  million  will,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  have  presence 
of  mind  to  sit  still,  if  in  an  authorita- 
tive voice  you  command  him  instantly 
to  rise.  **  How  dare  you,  sir,  to  wear 
our  breeches?"  cried  Tomkins,  like 
Jupiter  Tonans.  "  Your  breeches  !'* 
replied,  like  Zenhyr,  the  traveller  in 
the  soft  line.  "  Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  ter- 
rible as  hell,"  replicated  the  traveller  in 
the  hard  line — "  Yes !  Our  Breeches ! 
we  could  swear  to  that  velveteen  at 
Japan."  <'  It  may  have  been  off  tlie 
same  piece,  Mr  Tomkins,*'  calmly  re- 
torted the  man  of  muffins — <'  but — no 
tricks  upon  travellers — our  breeches 
are  our  own — (and  he  clapped  his  hand 
firmly  on  his  thigh  as  he  spoke) — and 
we  would  scorn  to  wear  any  man*s — 
were  he  the '  King  himself — and  what 
is  more,  Mr  Tomkins,  we  made  our 
breeches  with  our  own  hands — the 
mistress  having  taken  our  measure^ 
and  let  us  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  forgetful 
in  your  Mrs  Tomkins  not  to  exchange 
lower  garments  with  her  husband, 
before  he  left  home — for,  gentlemen, 
the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse." 

After  a  stormy  discussion,  and  a 
torrid  house-warming,  it  was  finaUy 
discovered,  that  Boots  had  borne  away 
the  Bagman's  breeches  in  the  Morning 
Star.  How  was  this  ?  With  the  trunk- 
hose  over  his  arm,  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  start ;  and  though  that  was  out 
of  his  line,  assisting  to  remove  the 
horse-cloths  from  the  four  furies ;  when 
purpled  coachee,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy^ 
fell  off  the  box — and  though  that  was 
out  of  his  line  too.  Boots,  obeying  tlbi^ 
impulse  of  h\a  Qim%;t«^\>aKM\^^^SiaK^- 
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vin. 
How  quick,  ere  the  surges  come  back^  the  youth 

Commends  his  soul  to  heaVoy 
And— a  cry  rose  all  round  of  dUma^  and  mth— 
And  awav,  away  in  the  whirl  he  is  riT*n, 
And  darldy  the  gallant  swimmer  o'er 
The  black  maw  closes  1    He's  seen  no  more. 

IX. 

And  silence  is  over  the  gulf  profound. 

That  booms  with  hollow  swell ; 
And  qulTering,  from  lip  to  lip,  goes  round 
High  hearted  young  hero,  fare  thee  well ! 
And  hoUower,  hollower  howls  the  flood. 
And  they  tarry  in  anxious  and  fearfbl  mood. 

X. 

"  And  shouldst  thou  the  crown  itself  down  fling, 

Proddming,  whoever  jumps  in 
And  brings  it  to  me,  shall  wear  it  as  king. 
The  prize  I  would  ne*er  have  the  wish  to  win. 
There  breathes  not  the  being  of  mortal  mould 
0  Who  may  tell  what  these  howling  deeps  enfold  1 

XI. 

Full  many  a  ship  in  the  vortex  cast. 

And  has  sunk  in  the  gaping  wave ; 
And  shiverd  to  pieces,  have  xeel  and  mast 
Struggled  up  from  the  all-devouring  grave ; 
And  clear — like  the  rushing  of  tempests  drear — 
The  roar  sounds  nearer,  and  yet  more  near. 

XII. 

And  they  tumbled,  and  bubbled,  and  growFd,  and  hiss'd. 

As  when  water  mingles  with  flame— 
And  they  sent  to  the  skies  their  smoking  mist ; 
And  flood  upon  flood  unending  came. 
And  loud  as  a  distant  thunder  peal. 
In  foam  from  its  bosom  of  blacxness  they  reel. 

XIII. 

'    And  see  I  mid  the  current  dark  raging  there. 
Where  something  gleams  swan- white ! 
And  an  arm  and  gli8t*ninff  neck  are  bare. 
And  it  oars  its  way  with  untiring  might. 
*Ti8  he ! — In  his  left  huid  holding  up 
With  wavings  of  triumph  the  golden  cup  I 

xrv. 
And  a  long  deep  breath  now  draweth  he. 

And  he  blesses  the  heavenly  air ; 
And  one  to  another  shouts  joyously, 
"  It  keeps  him  not  down  I  he  lives !  he*s  there ! 
From  the  grave  where  the  whirling  waters  strive 
The  brave  one  has  rescued  his  soul  alive.*' 

XV. 

And  he  comes,  girt  round  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

At  the  monarch's  feet  he  falls. 
And  gives  him  the  goblet,  submissive  bowed, — 
And  the  King  on  his  beautiful  daughter  calls. 
Who  brims  it  with  wine  that  brightly  bums. 
And  then  to  the  King  the  stripling  turns. 

XVI. 

*'  Long  life  to  the  King !  Be  joyful  he 

Who  breathes  in  the  rosv  air ! 
For  all  things  below  most  nrightful  be ; — 

And  to  tem^tliyie  |s(^\«\.tl^  ^xi^  ^isx^  % 
Let  bim  pTB.y  lYial  lYi©  l2bMi%'&  Ticket  ^^aN.X&.'^^gw^v* 
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XXVI. 

A  power,  as  of  heaven*  his  bosom  raised* 

And  his  eye  shot  lightning  forth ; 
On  the  blushing  and  beautiful  maid  he  gazed. 
And  saw  her  grow  pale  and  sink  to  earth ; 
It  inspires  him  that  costliest  prize  to  win. 
And  for  life  or  for  death  he  oives  headlong  in  I 

xxvu. 
Thev  list  to  the  breakers  as  back  they  sweep. 

Made  known  by  their  thundering  call ; 
With  loving  eyes  they  keep  wateh  on  tho  deep  ; 
The  waters — the  waters  are  coming  all ! 
Upwards — and  downwards  they  gurgle  amain. 
But  nothing  brings  back  the  youth  again. 


U 

it 
li 

l! 


There  is  to  us  no  other  such  deep 
and  undisturbed  delight — when  we  are 
happy — as  Silence.  Sound  from  ina^ 
nimate  or  sentient  nature  there  may 
be — perhaps*  even  when  we  are  not 
conscious  of  hearing  it,  it  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  prevent  the  profound 
from  being  painful,  by  its  upholding 
by  some  mysterious  power  over  the 
memory  the  felt  imion  between  our 
spiritual  and  our  bodily  being — so  that 
even  "  when  we  are  laid  asleep  in  body 
and  become  a  living  soul,"  we  still 
are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of*  our 
«'  word-dividing"  life.  In  the  sacred 
silence  of  tho  Living  Temple  1  Think 
of  these  worda — and  then  of  the  pra- 
ting — j  abbering — spouting —  prosing 
— argufying  and  dinning-in-your-ears 
that  are  so  continually  assailing  one's 
soul  in  what  is  called  society — and  who 
would  not  desire  to  be  an  inmate  in 
some  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  I 
How  few  are  they,  privileged  by  nature 
to  open  their  mouth  and  speak  1  not 
one  in  a  hundred— and  the  hundrcMi 
take  good  care  that  the  one  who  has 
the  privilege  shall  seldom  have  either 
the  power  or  the  opportunity,  and  bray 
himoutof  the  wish  to  exercise  his  right. 
Nay,  at  the  gabble  of  a  single  goose— 
not  on  a  common*  where  it  is  very 
pleasant,  even  poetical — ^but  in  a  din- 
ing-room— the  genius  of  eloquence, 
and  the  eloquence  of  genius  sit  tongue- 
tied.  And,  oh  1  dear  the  day !  when 
there  is  a  whole  flock  of  them,  rising 
on  their  splay  feet,  with  their  clumsy 
bottoms  some  inches  removed  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  necks  erected,  bUls 
protruded,  and  flappers  fluttering  as  if 
they  were  essaying  to  mount  into  the 
empyrean — at  such  a  crisis,  a  deep 
sense  of  religion  may  save  you  from 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  die,  but  na- 
ture* poor  weak  nature,  cumotVkc\y 
yielding  to  the  thoogbt»  Vkow  \iA.pp^  vXi 


would  have  been  never  to  have  been 
born !  We  have  seen  Coleridge  him- 
self thus  geese-environed — and  h^  be 
sunk*  muto  had  been  the  dying  swan. 
Coleridge !  often,  listening  to  hinif  and 
at  the  same  time  looking  on  his  fore- 
head, have  we  thought  of  the  noble 
words — not  of  Byron,  but  of  Waller, 
"  the  Palace  of  the  Soul."  Like  St 
Peter's,  or  Pandemonium,  it  was  a- 
blaze  with  light.  Such,  and  so  snd- 
den  was  the  splendour.  But  not  with 
the  '*  false  lustre**  bedazzling  the  eves 
of  superstition — nor  with  the  "  permis- 
sive glory*'  allowed  to  illuminate  the 
hall  of  the  Fallen  Angels.  Holy  the 
light — as  the  music  was  holy,  that 
"  rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilleil 
perfume,"  and  love,  and  wonder*  and 
awe*  were  inspired  by  the  radiance,  the 
incense,  and  the  Anthem.  We  haTO 
somewhere  read,  or  been  told  of  an 
extraordinary  power,  possessed  br 
pigeon-fanciers  in  some  part  of  Hin- 
dostan*  over  the  flights  of  those  beau- 
tiful birds*  which  seems  at  this  mo- 
ment to  pictore  to  the  eye  of  our  ima- 
gination the  power  possessed  by  Cole- 
ridge over  the  fair  ideas  that  came 
and  went  at  his  command.  The  Hin- 
doo lets  loose  into  the  air  a  multitude  of 
pigeons  of  every  colour  incident  to  the 
tribe,  and  for  a  while  they  wheel 
in  bright  but  hannoniona  confusion, 
as  if  thev  enjoyed  the  sight  of  their 
own  loveliness  when  disporting  in  the 
element.  But  on  the  motions  of  their 
master  below  they  are  all  keeping  an 
observant  eye,  and  they  soon  seem  to 
be  separating  themselves  into  groupes, 
each  of  which  insensibly  assumes  one 
prevailing  colour,  till  poised  in  the 
sky,  appear  many  distinct  constella- 
tions, white,  and  vellow,  and  orange, 
and  blue*  and  pink,  and  purple,  and 
ei\\xv%Qw — :M\d  thus  wondrously  self- 
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So  do  not  I ! — So  never  trembled  Wallace, 
Endeared  by  daiiger*8  emulous  adventures. 
Familiar  in  the  page  of  memory. 
But  where  is  he  ? 

Floremma. 
Close  by  the  hill  of  storms ! 

Geaham. 
Then  is  he  safe ! — The  torrent's  leaping  foam 
Shall  light  me  thither.     Fare  you  well ; — but  mind — 
Speed  with  the  dawn,  and  sound  the  name  of  Wallace, 
Joined  with  revenge  and  Scotland's  independence ! 
And  men  will  arm  who  never  dreamed  of  battle — 
And  maids  will  weep  'twixt  love  and  patriotism. 
But  hush  their  fears  when  Wallace  waves  lib  sword  ; 
And  boys  will  bum  to  march  beneath  his  banner, — 
For  I  have  seen  him  kiss  them  when  but  babes. 
And  weep  such  beauty  bom  to  be  enslaved !         (  Goin*jJ) 

Floremma. 
{Detaining  him,')  O  speak  on  still !  *tis  music  for  the  soul. 

Graham. 
Yes,  I  have  seen  him  weep  when  others  smiled 
To  see  the  peasant  lead  his  blushing  bride 
From  Hymen's  altar,  to  beget  more  slaves ! — 
Then  would  deep  feelings  hurry  him  away 
From  human  haunts,  to  roam  the  mountain  wilds. 
And  startle  nature  in  her  stormv  dwelling. 
There  would  he  mark  the  eagle  s  sweep  through  heaven — 
And  wish  for  liberty's  proud  wings  to  follow. 
Then  turn  from  throned  sublimity,  to  gaze 
On  God's  creation  stretchM  immense  around — 
And  ask  what  curse  denounced  the  lord  of  all 
To  be  the  slave  of  Edward's  damn*d  oppression  !  (^Exeunt,] 

Yes — ^we  call  that  a  fine  passage —  fields  and  pastures  created  on  1 

and  the  drama  it  belongs  to  is  full  of  once  horrid  with  rocks.     Th 

force,  fire,  and  enthusiasm — the  pro-  country  laughs  with  a  more  vr 

duction  of  a  man  of  a  poetic  and  pa-  dure — more   pure   the   flow 

triotic  spirit.  streams  and  rivers — for  manj 

It  has  turned  out  one  of  the  sweet-  and  marish  have  been  made  d 

est  and  serenest  afternoons  that  ever  the  rainbow  pictures  itself  on 

breathed  a  hush  over  the  face  and  cataracts, 
bosomof  the  May  woods.  Can  we  find  it         The  Highlands  were,  in  o 

in  our  mind  to  think,  in  our  heart  to  mory,  overspread  with  a  too 

feel,  in  our  hand  to  write  that  Scotland  gloom.      Vast  tracts  there  ^ 

is  now  even  more  beautiful  than  in  which  Nature  herself  secmec 

our  youth !     No — not  in  our  heart  to  rable ;  and  if  the  heart  find  no 

foel — but  in  our  eyes  to  see ^ for  they  happiness  to  repose  on,  Imag 

tell  us  it  is  the  truth.      The  people  will  fold  her  wings,  or  flee  i 

have  cared  for  the  land  which  the  other  regions,  where  in  her  • 

Lord  their  God  hath  given  them,  and  sionary  world  she  may  soar  ; 

have  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  and  at  will  stoop  down  to  the  h 

like  the  rose.     The  same  Arts  that  this  real  earth.    Assuredly  the  1 

have  raised  their  condition  have  bright-  ants  are  happier  than  they  the 

ened  their  habitation ;  Agriculture^  by  ~— better  ojf—^nd  therefore  the  < 

fertilizing  the  loveliness  of  the  low-  whatever  loss  it  may  comprehe 

lying  vales,  has  sublimed  the  sterility  been  a  gain  to  good.     Alas !  ] 

of  the  stupendous  mountain  heights—  —penury — want — even  of  the 

and  the  thundrous  tides,  fiowVxv^  u^  %«ji:\e&  q\  V\^«<— Ti^H«t  absent—. 
the  lochB,  bring  power  xo  tii©  covn-    *i^\.^\i>(Jci«t^^>c^v^'^-^'^^'«jM 
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2. 

The  closing  twilight  disElj  fell  above  the  smoldng  roofs^ 
The  labourers'  eyes  dropt  heavily,  the  housewives  left  their  woofr. 
While  softly  flew  the  western  breeze  above  the  woods  and  streaniSj 
But  breathed  too  low  to  sound  amid  the  slumberers*  easy  dreams. 

3. 
As  on  each  lonely  silent  hearth  the  blaze  was  flickering  low» 
The  shaggy  wolf-dog  stretched  himself  before  the  crimson  glow. 
And  shy  nocturnal  visitants,  and  homy-footed  Pan, 
Through  all  the  village  wandered  slow  to  guard  the  rest  of  man. 

4. 
The  mourners  felt  it  comfort  now  that  they  were  free  to  weep,* 
And  in  their  musing  youthful  maids  went  smilingly  to  sleeps 
And  some  in  joyous  vision  sought  the  dance  in  flowery  gladesj 
And  some  a  tenderer  heart  delight,  unseen  in  forest  shades. 

5. 
Yet  one  of  all  the  loveliest,  young  Myrto,  sought  not  rest. 
But  still  the  wakeful  fancies  fed  that  fluttered  in  her  breast ; 
While  *mid  the  pillared  porch  she  sat  of  her  old  sire's  abode. 
Unheeding  that  beneath  the  stars  her  zonelcss  bosom  glowed. 

She  stooped  her  head,  whose  tresses  hid  her  clenched  and  trembling  hand ; 
She  felt  her  heart  swell  proudlicr  than  in  its  purple  band. 
And  such  the  rippling  stir  of  life  upon  her  earnest  face. 
It  seemed  a  stormy  spirit  filled  a  form  of  marble  grace. 

"  AnS  let,"  she  thought,  "  the  poet  bear  his  sounding  lyre  and  song. 
And  still  through  temple,  field,  and  mart  my  tuneful  fame  prolong. 
For  if  I  but  repay  the  strain  with  word  or  look  of  praise, 
*Tis  then  the  last  of  love  and  verse,  the  first  of  slavery's  days. 

8. 
''  Then  with  the  boisterous  wedding  comes  the  dark,  unhonoured  life  ; 
The  worshipf  goddess  fading  then  is  known  an  earthly  wife ; 
And  all  the  longing  sighs  that  now  in  all  his  utterance  play. 
But  like  a  tedious  burden  round  an  old  remembered  lay. 

9. 
"  And  if  at  l&st  from  long  disdain,  and  cold  averted  eyes, 
To  other  lands  and  cities  now  the  bard  in  anguish  flies. 
To  other  springs  and  hills  and  woods  and  other  ears  than  these. 
My  name  in  melody  will  sound,  and  sail  on  distant  seas. 

10. 
"  And  if  in  cave,  or  desert  path,  or  at  triumphal  feast. 
The  journeying  minstrel  sinks  in  death,  from  hopeless  toil  released ; 
Upon  his  tomb  be  this  inscribed, — that  he  for  Myrto  died  j 
And  let  his  last  lament  record  her  beauty  and  her  pride.** 

11. 
So  flowed  the  unpitying  maiden's  thought,  when  pierced  the  laurel  shade 
A  voice  that  struck  with  joy  and  dread  the  bosom  of  the  maid. 
Unseen  the  man,  but  known  how  well !  and  while  he  broath'd  a  song^ 
His  harp-string  helped  with  sweeter  grief  his  overburdened  tong^. 

12. 
"  Once  more,  beloved  maid,  I  strive  to  touch  thy  ft^zen  ear. 
And  wake  the  hopes  so  often  chilled  upon  the  lap  of  fear. 
Once  more,  alas  !  I  seek  to  stir  a  heart  of  human  mould 
With  throbs  of  Nature's  pulse  that  has  sweet  throbbings  manifold. 

13. 
"  And  O  I  bethink  thee,  icy  breast !  how  vain  the  thought  of  pride 
Which  bids  tliee  from  my  pleading  turn  in  suUenness  aside  ; 
How  weak  and  cheap  a  thing  it  is,  but  O  !  how  rich  in  good 
The  joy  of  hearts  when  each  to  each  reveals  its  fondest  mood. 

14. 
*'Er*n  had'st  thou  given  Bome  TVv8\'u\»«Al\v^^^^«rs  ^«rt««&if!ilV^^%^ 

Thy  scorn  of  me  men  vquML  uqX  \i«»tft>  w>x  ^  wJ^^^  ^5fAAi»^wf^ti* 
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In  words  of  bitter  wrathfblness  my  g^ef  might  urgQ  its  waj. 
But  every  curse  invoked  on  thee  would  make  nay  soul  its  prey. 

15. 
**  O !  give  me  but  one  whisper*d  woid»  or  gently  wave  thy  hand ; 
Bestow  but  this  on  him  whose  life  thy  verv  looks  command. 
The  light  of  youth  that  gilds  thco  now  will  not  be  always  thinc> 
But  thou  mayst  bid  in  deathless  song  thy  beauty's  radiance  shine. 

16. 
'^  Thou  speakst  no  mild  relenting  word  I  so  part  we>  I  and  thou. 
To  whom  so  oft  in  misery  has  bent  my  laurelled  brow. 
The  gods  that  favour  song  and  love  wul  not  be  mocked  in  vain. 
And  higher  thcy»  proud  Rock  I  than  thou !  to  them  I  lift  my  strain.** 

17. 
The  minstrel  turned  his  steps  away*  and  moved  with  hurrying  feet. 
Till  past  the  slumb'rous  gloom  tliat  fflled  the  lonely  village  street ; 
And  through  the  vale  beyond  he  fled  and  near  the  rocky  shore. 
And  climbed  the  winding  wooded  path  that  up  the  mountain  bore. 

16. 
The  silent  stars  were  gazing  all,  the  moon  was  up  the  sky. 
And  from  below  the  tranquu  sea  sent  measured  sounds  on  high ; 
It  broke  beneath  the  steep  ascent  where  Aphrodite's  fane 
Appeared  a  home  of  steadfast  calm  for  wanderers  o*er  the  main. 

19. 
And  thither  bent  the  bard  his  course,  until  the  rugged  way 
Subdued  his  desperate  recklessness  to  an  abhorr*d  delay. 
And  pausing,  'mid  his  haste,  the  thought  of  her  he  left  behind 
Brought  tears  into  his  burning  eyes,  and  checked  his  fiercer  mind. 

20. 
Yet  soon  he  reached  the  terraced  height,  the  spot  the  Goddess  chose. 
Where  channelled  pillars  round  and  strong  at  equal  spaces  rose  ; 
Above  were  graven  tablets  fair  with  gaps  of  dark  between. 
And  o'er  the  deep  receding  porch  celestJal  forms  were  seen. 

21.  * 

And  soon  he  gained  the  marble  steps  before  the  abode  divine. 
And  soon  he  oped  the  brazen  doors  and  sank  within  the  shrine ; 
'Twas  dusk,  and  chill,  and  noiseless  all,  and  scarce  amid  the  shade 
He  saw  the  form  of  her  whose  might  can  give  the  hopeless  aid. 

22. 
*'  And  why,"  he  cried, ''  O  Goddess  dread,  must  worshippers  of  thee, 
'Mid  all  on  earth  the  most  despised,  most  miserable  be? 
O  !  .hast  thou  not  the  strength  to  save,  or  art  thou  then  indeed 
Too  cold  and  too  averse  a  power  to  succour  mortal  need  ? 

23. 
**  And  is  it  false  what  oft  was  said  in  days  of  old  renown. 
What  hymn  and  lay  so  loud  proclaim  in  camp,  and  field,  and  town. 
That  thou,  a  bounteous  arbitress,  wilt  hear  wnen  mourners  call, 
Delightest  most  in  man's  delight,  and  sendest  bliss  to  all  ? 

S4. 
**  By  thee,  as  tale  and  history  tell,  and  sculptured  marble  grey. 
And  oracle  and  festal  rite,  surviving  men's  decay ; 
By  thee  all  things  are  beautif^il,  and  peaceable,  and  strong. 
And  joy  from  every  throe  is  bom,  and  mercy  conquers  wrong. 

25. 
"  Thy  birth,  O I  Goddess,  kind  and  smooth,  was  from  the  sunny  sea. 
The  crystal  blue  and  milky  foam  in  brightness  cradled  thee ; 
From  thee  all  fairest  things  have  light,  which  they  to  men  impart. 
Then  whence  arise  the  pangs  and  storms  that  rend  the  lover^s  heart  ?" 

26. 
'Twas  thus  the  sorrowing  bard  addrened  that  presence  blind  and  dim# 
Startling  the  visionary  spaee  that  had  no  hdp  for  him ; 
But  then  he  raised  in  haste  his  eyes,  Ibr  lo !  a  sudden  ray 
Around  the  Goddesi  castaligbt,  her  cvimpeeu^iax  ^^% 
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27. 
A  living  form  behold  she  stood,  of  more  than  sculptured  grace ! 
The  high  immortal  Queen  from  heaven,  the  calm  Olympian  face  ! 
Eyes  pure  from  human  tear  or  smile^  that  glad  and  rule  the  earth. 
And  limbs  whose  garb  of  golden  air  was  Dawn*s  primeval  birth  ! 

28. 
With  tones  like  music  of  a  lyre,  continuous,  piercing,  low. 
The  sovran  lips  began  to  speak,  spoke  on  in  liquid  flow. 
It  seem'd  the  distant  Ocean's  voice  brought  near  and  shaped  to  speech. 
But  breathing  with  a  sense  beyond  what  words  of  man  may  reach. 

29. 
"  Weak  child !     Not  I  the  puny  power  thy  wish  would  have  me  be, 
A  rose-leaf  floating  with  the  wind  upon  a  summer  sea. 
If  such  thou  needst,  go  range  the  fields,  and  hunt  the  gilded  fly. 
And  when  it  mounts  above  thy  head,  then  lay  thee  dovm  and  die. 

30. 
«'  The  spells  which  rule  in  earth  and  stars  each  mightiest  thongbt  that  lives. 
Are  stronger  than  the  kiss  a  child  in  sudden  fancv  gives. 
They  cannot  change,  or  fail,  or  fade,  nor  deign  o  er  aught  to  sway 
Too  weak  to  sufi^er  and  to  strive,  and  tired  while  still  'tis  day. 

31. 
**  And  thou  with  better  wisdom  learn  the  ancient  lore  to  scan. 
Which  tells  that  first  in  Ocean's  breast  my  rule  o*er  all  began  ; 
And  know  that  not  in  breathless  noon  upon  the  glassy  main 
The  power  was  bom  that  taught  the  world  to  haU  her  endless  reign. 

32. 
«*  The  winds  were  loud,  the  waves  were  high,  in  drear  eclipse  the  sun 
Was  crouched  within  the  caves  of  heaven,  and  light  had  scarce  begun. 
The  £arth*s  green  front  lay  drowned  below,  and  Death  and  Chaos  fought. 
O'er  all  the  tumult  vast  of  things  not  yet  to  utterance  brought. 

33. 
"  'Twas  then  that  spoke  the  fateful  voice,  and  'mid  the  huge  uproar. 
Above  the  dark  1  sprang  to  life,  a  good  unhoped  before. 
My  tresses  waved  along  the  sky,  and  stars  leapt  out  around. 
And  Earth  beneath  my  fbet  arose,  and  hid  the  pale  profound. 

34. 
<'  A  lamp  amid  the  night,  a  feast  that  ends  the  strife  of  war, 
A  spring  that  bursts  in  desert  sand,  in  storm  a  guiding  star, 
'Mid  wrath  and  hate  a  poet's  voice,  or  woman's  pleading  tone, 
Whate*er  of  good  brought  forth  f^om  ill  makes  aching  hearts  its  own  ; 

35. 
''  All  these  are  mine,  and  mine  the  bliss  that  comes  to  breasts  in  wo. 
And  fills  with  wine  the  cup  that  once  with  tears  was  made  to  flow. 
Nor  doubt  thou  more  the  help  that  comes  from  Aphrodite*a  sway ; 
But'know  that  wisdom  ever  prompts  the  bard's  religious  lay.** 

36. 
With  lulled  and  peaceful  sense  the  youth  upon  the  marble  floor 
Reclined  hb  head,  nor  wist  he  how  his  bosom's  pangs  were  o'er. 
Beneath  the  statue's  graven  base  he  sank  in  happy  rest. 
But  vbions  plain  as  noonday  truth  came  swiftly  o'er  his  breast. 

37. 
For  in  the  unmoving  body's  trance,  when  ear  and  eye  are  still. 
The  mind  prophetic  wakes  and  yearns,  and  moulds  the  unconscious  will ; 
The  calm  and  throbless  heart  is  near  the  steadfast  Heart  of  All, 
And  sights  denied  to  outward  view  obey  the  spirit's  call. 

38. 
The  radiant  Goddess  changed  her  look  of  clear  and  mild  control, 
A  gloomy  fhry  seem'd  she  now,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  soul. 
With  furrowed  face  and  deadly  glance  like  storm  she  swept  away. 
And  still  the  Minstrel  saw  the  fiend  pursuing  swift  her  prey. 

And  now  she  reached  the  cYvomhet  ta!\T,\\\G  «w:^»o\.\tfim^^Tw:«»H 
y^bcro  wearied  My rto  lay  ableoip  m  iVx^wiv^  x^^vVi^^u^^^. 
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ation,  either  by  the  vivid  impression 
of  the  organ  itself,  or  by  the  vivid  cxci- 
tatiun  immcdiutcl^  and  necessarily  car- 
ried into  the  spirit  itself,  which  is  call- 
ed up  into  a  state  of  animated  sensibi- 
lity—the plea^jurc  of  light  in  all  its 
various  modifications.  And  in  all 
such  cases,  this  lirst  vivid  sensuous 
delight  is  united,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
"with  very  expansive  conceptions  of 
the  souL  That  primary  pleasure  of 
tlie  mere  sensitive  being  in  light,  and 
brightness,  and  beautiful  colour,  has 
been,  from  the  beginning,  continually 
nourished  and  heightened  by  their 
imion  with  the  great  objects  and  ap- 
pearances of  Nature,  witli  the  whole 
activity  of  the  living  spirit.  Ligiit  is 
to  us  life,  and  darkness  the  extinction 
of  life.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  this  deep  feeling  of  our  animation, 
not  iu  the  sentient  body  alone,  but  in 
the  spirit,  connected  at  every  moment 
with  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
light,  and  with  all  tlio  vital  uiHueuces 
that  flow  with  it  upon  the  CiU'th,  has 
become  so  blended  with  it  in  our  con- 
ception, that  It  has,  on  this  account,  a 
strong  power  over  the  emotion,  and 
even  the  afiectiou  of  our  souls.  Do  we 
not  lament  even  death  as  a  })arting 
from  the  light  of  day  ?  Tliis  sun[)le, 
primary,  and  inevitable  influence,  to 
which  every  living  spirit  is  subject, 
enters  essentially  into  the  feelings  we 
are  now  considering,  and  makes  the 
presence  of  light  in  itself,  and  in  all  it 
shows  of  colour,  beautiful  to  our  eyes. 
This,  then,  is  an  elementary  concep- 
tion and  feeling  of  beauty,  wliicli  seems 
prepared  for  us  by  the  hand,  and 
m  the  midst  of  the  primary  blessings 
of  Nature,  in  a  manner  independent 
of  any  cultivation  of  our  minds,  and 
carried  as  it  were  irresistibly  into  tiie 
very  heart  of  our  sentient  being.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  observable  that  these  emo- 
tions, thus  deep-laid  in  our  very  living 
sensibility,  have  in  such  instances  as 
those  which  we  have  now  selected  as 
examples  of  visible  beauty,  an  immedi- 
ate and  deeply  blended  connexion  with 
some  important  feelings  which  may  be 
called  of  a  spiritual  kind. 

For  these  shows  of  light  and  colour 
are  spread  over  the  iniinitude  of  Na- 
ture, over  Earth  and  Sky ;  and  are 
disclosed  to  us  from  orbs  which  are 
the  most  remote  and  wonderful  ob- 
jects on  which  we  can  look.  This 
loost  expansive  feeling  of  out  so\i\, 
that  of  boundless  space,  mixed  miVi 


wonder  at  the  mystery  of  power  in 
these  beings,  and  in  the  whole  frame 
of  nature,  concurs  with  the  vivid  af- 
fection of  delighted  sense  ;  and  thus 
our  whole  being,  that  which  is  most 
deep  and  spiritual,  and  that  which  L: 
sentient  in  the  living  frame,  is  united 
in  the  feeling  of  such  beauty  in  these 
great  appearances.  These  are  ele- 
ments or  an  emotion  entirely  different 
from  those  pleasures  which  are  de- 
rived by  association  from  a  direct  and 
conscious  reference  to  the  past:  for 
though  the  past  has  been  necessary 
indeed,  to  form  the  spirit  to  its  present 
capacity  of  such  feelings,  there  is  no 
reference  in  t)ic  mind  whatever  to  the 
piu^t,  or  to  any  thoughts  personal  to 
itself.  These  great  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearances, at  once,  as  soon  as  they  are 
beheld,  invade  the  Soid  with  a  sudden 
emotion  of  delight,  in  which  they  seem 
to  carry  all  their  power  of  beauty  in 
their  immediate  presence :  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  time  gone  by  to  which 
tliese  feelings  have  reference,  or  from 
which  they  may  have  their  derivation ; 
but  in  the  more  glorious  appearances 
of  this  kind  that  aro  revealed  to  us, 
the  sold  is  swallowed  up,  entranced, 
and  lost  in  tlio  consciousness  of  lU 
mere  beholding. 

By  the  various  Cultivation  of  the 
Mind  in  other  kinds  of  Beaut v,  ad- 
vancing  in  high  and  refined  intel- 
lectual Perception,  exercising  itself 
in  the  pure  delight  of  Moral  con- 
templation, and  conversant  with  all 
the  forms  of  beauty  which  the  liap- 

Siest  spirits  of  men  have  snatched  from 
ecay,  and  preserved  in  the  works  of 
their  inspired  and'  delightful  Arts, — 
by  all  tlus  various  Cultivation,  tlie 
Mind  seems  to  have  opened  up  iu  it- 
self new  Capacities  of  admiration  and 
love : — and  when  it  returns  to  contem- 
plate tliat  Nature,  on  which  it  once 
looked  in  simple  and  untutored  joy, 
it  nuw  finds  a  world  spread  out  in  in- 
finite adaptation  for  its  passionate  feel- 
ing, and  for  its  earnest,  solemn  Meilita- 
tion.  In  tlio  mighty  forms  that  tower  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  guard- 
ing and  enclosing  the  regions  of  hu- 
man habitation,  in  the  rivers  that  em- 
brace and  divide  the  land,  in  seas  that 
flow  around  it,  in  all  tho  variations 
and  adornings  of  the  Earth,  vale,  and 
champaign,  and  wide- skirting  woods, 
and  in  the  overhanging  Sky, — he  now 
«ivi\}^  a.^^\\^viNvst 'vVAfth.  a  spirit  may 
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ing  heavenly  thought  from  terrestrial 
scenes,  and  drawing  in  from  all  ap- 
pearances   and    voices    around,    the 
breath   of  adoration.      Delight    and 
love  now  come  to  him  no  longer  un- 
mingled  with  intelligence.     He  sees 
in  all  the  forms  of  things  characters, 
that  speak  to  him  of  Wisdom,  Good- 
ness, and  Power.     It  is  not  that  in 
every  moment  ofdelight  breathed  from 
the  beauty  of  nature  there  is  a  con- 
scious reference  to  the  design  of  its 
benign  Creator, — But  this  conviction 
is  habitual  and  pervading*,    and  the 
mysterious  principle  of  life  in  all  things 
around  us  is  not  more  universally  pre- 
sent to  the  human  mind  than  the  de- 
lighted gratitude  with  which  it  is  re- 
cognised.   When  Milton  describes  the 
sorrow  of  our  first   Parents  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  Paradise,  he  makes 
the  lamentation  of  Adam  sublime,  by 
the  regret  that  he  must  no  more  inha- 
bit scenes  hallowed  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  God. 
**  This  most  afiUcts   mc,   that   departing 

hence, 
Aa  from  hia  face  I  shall  bo  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance  ;  here  I  could  fre- 
quent 
With  worship  place  by   place  where   be 
vouchsaf'd 


Prewnce  divino,  and, to  my  sons  relate. 
On  thn  mount  he  appeared,  under  this 

tree 
Stood  visible-— among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard — here  with  him  at  this  fountain 

talked ; 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory. 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  fruits  and 

flowers : 
In  yonder  nether  world   where   shall   I 

icek 
His     bright    appearances,      or     footstep 

trace  ?•• 

But  in  this  nether  world  these  bright 
appearances  are  to  be  traced  now,  as 
they  were  in  the  happy  youth  of  the 
Earth :  And  if  the  beauty  of  the  ma- 
terial world  is  then  most  beautiful, 
when  such  footsteps  are  seen  by  the 
human  soul,  the  Earth  now  with  all 
the  iierce  agencies  that  have  been  let 
loose  to  trample  over  it,  it  is  a  Para- 
disc  still,  to  those  whose  spirit  knows 
how  to  enjoy  it. 

Whose  spirit  knows  how  to  enjoy 
it !  Who  are  they  ?  and  how  must  they 
live?  Again  hear  Archanis.  You 
will  not  think  of  counting  the  cou- 
plets. 


THOUGHTS  IN  RHYME. 

Swim  through  the  waves  of  Time  and  ne'er  despair. 
But  lifl  thy  head  and  breatlie  eternal  air. 

The  only  hopes  for  ever  doom'd  to  know 
A  false  event  are  those  that  aim  too  low. 

Who  has  not  known  some  moments  rich  as  years. 
May  watch  an  hour  glass^  not  behold  the  spheres. 

No  holier  truth  has  reached  us  from  above 
Than  this, — Love  errs  not  but  by  want  of  Love. 

Who  knows  how  various  Thoufjhts  one  Will  express. 
Blames  no  man's  faith  except  for  faithlessness. 

Material  Time  but  numbers  grains  of  wheat, 
While  Heavenly  Time  feels  Nature's  pulses  beat. 

The  dreamer's  world  of  vain  inactive  bliss 
Were  hell  to  him  whom  Duty  sways  in  this. 

How  many  joys  that  crowds  insatiate  quatf. 
Are  shows  as  empty  as  an  actor's  laugh. 

Thou  canst  not  do  the  thmg  thou  wouldst,  no  doubt : 
Could  we  do  all  we  would  Ufe's  task  were  out. 

For  strength  and  not  for  fear,  O  \  "NIwajK^  ^xctv 
Tiie  upward  ccnso  that  lifts  t\\y  a^vl  Xq  Wft^^^w. 


•  «./ «#%>«• 
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We  think  of  England  witht  •▼en 
more  than  the  feelings  which  every 
man  of  honour  applies  to  the  countnr 
that  gave  him  birth.  We  think  proud- 
ly, yet  not  from  national  pride ;  reve- 
rentially>  yet  not  from  the  reverence 
due  to  the  purest  institutions  on  earth; 
ardently,  yet  still  less  from  the  illus- 
trious recollections  which  throng  upon 
us  in  every  retrospect  of  her  annals^ 
than  from  the  still  more  glowing  con- 
templations which  rise  in  what  we  well 
believe  to  be  the  magnificent  and  un- 
limited future  destinies  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  rapid  growth  of  British  power 
during  the  last  century,  the  sudden  in- 
fluence which  gave  her  Councils  the 
virtual  direction  of  Europe,  the  extra- 
ordiuary  extension  of  her  actual  terri- 
tory by  the  conquest  of  India,  the 
colonization  of  the  Canadas,  and  the 
settlement  of  New  Holland,  constitu- 
ting the  virtual  annexation  of  three  vast 
regions,  equivalent  to  three  mighty 
empires ;  the  wliole  scene  of  prosperi- 
ty crowned  by  the  most  unexpected, 
effective,  and  brilliant  triumphs  by 
land  and  sea  given  to  any  people  within 
European  memoqr,  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  being  accounted  for  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  Provi- 
dence especially  determined  to  exalt 
England.  But  determinations  from 
such  a  source  are  for  higher  objects 
than  to  pamper  national  vanity.  They 
are  essentially  for  great  purposes  of 
divine  benevolence.  If  England  has 
been  invested  with  a  giant's  strength, 
it  is  that  this  strength  may  be  in  re- 
serve for  some  application  of  good 
that  could  be  accomplished  bv  no  in- 
ferior means.  Her  sudden  and  match- 
less accession  of  faculties  for  moving 
the  earth  has  been  unquestionably  fur- 
nished for  objects  which  demanded 
that  accession  ;  and  though  England, 
like  Israel,  may  thwart  or  even  fatally 
defeat,  by  obstinacy,  prejudice,  or  cor- 
ruption, the  illustrious  office  to  which 
she  is  thus  delegated,  we  have  the 
fullest  warrant,  from  both  history  and 
the  natural  operation  of  human  causes, 
that  her  office  is  illustrious,  that  she 


has  before  her  a  nobler  task  than  any 
that  she  has  ever  sustained,  and  that, 
however  she  may  have  suffered  obsta- 
cles to  gather  in  her  path  for  the  time, 
by  a  weak  Government,  an  unpurpos- 
ed legislature,  or  the  agency  of  a  bUnd, 
furious  and  malignant  faction  in  the 
control  of  her  councils,  she  has  only 
to  make  a  new  effort  of  her  innate  vi- 
gour for  the  full  resumption  of  the 
supremacy  to  which  she  has  been  so 
palpably  called  by  the  great  Disposer 
of  diadems.  Of  the  notion  of  this  high 
duty,  we  may  still  have  but  imperfect 
conceptions ;  but  its  outline  may  be 
conjectured.  The  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope requires  a  new  moral  and  politi- 
cal education »  the  principles  of  Go- 
vernment are  evidently  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  new  examination  in  every 
kingdom.  The  principles  of  religion 
are,  with  equal  evidence,  about  to  be- 
come the  great  enquiries  of  mankind. 
The  sudden  and  extraordinary  power 
of  population,  the  increased  innuence 
of  the  multitude  consequent  upon  this 
increase  of  their  numbers,  the  more 
direct  appeal  of  all  the  disturbers  of 
settled  government  to  the  multitude 
as  the  results  of  both,  point  to  a  new 
series  of  public  questions,  of  political 
impressions,  and  of  national  dangers, 
the  whole  attended  with  a  national 
good,  of  a  kind  to  which  the  tardy  ex- 
perience of  our  forefathers  has  pro- 
baUy  afforded  no  precedent ;  provided 
we  shall  exhibit  sufficient  wisdom, 
constancy,  and  virtue  to  stand  the 
trial.  That  in  all  the  great  contro- 
versies of  good  and  evU  in  Europe 
England  is  destined  to  take  the  lead, 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  question. 
She  is  already  involved  in  tne  com- 
mencement of  a  struggle  between  Pro- 
testantism and  Popery,  which  can  be 
regarded  only  as  preliminary  to  the 
renewed  trial  of  the  Scriptures  against 
superstition  throughout  the  world; 
Out  of  this  other  topics  and  trials  will 
spring,  and  out  of  all,  not  improbably, 
moral  triumphs  for  England  still  more 
distinguished  than  those  which  have 
already  crowned  her  in  the  field. 
The  recollections  of  the  French 
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War  are  among  tbe  most  animating 
that  belong  to  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try ;  the  strong  necessity  which  com- 
pelled its  commencement^  the  vigour 
with  which  it  was  sustained^  and  the 
vast  and  permanent  successes  by  which 
it  was  concluded,  place  it  as  much  be- 
yond all  rivalry  as  it  was  beyond  all 
example.  The  merits  of  the  fleet  and 
army  by  which  those  great  results  were 
achieved  have  been  long  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  ;  but 
she  has  yet  to  commemorate  by  dis- 
tinct narratives  those  services  of  the 
two  leading  branches  of  our  force,  and 
to  record  the  separate  services  of  their 
chief  corps,  for  the  honour  of  our  age 
and  for  the  emulation  of  posterity. 

In  the  instance  of  the  British  fleet, 
some  advances  to  this  object  have  been 
made.     The  lives  of  Nelson,  St  Vin- 
cent,  and  other  eminent  men  have 
been  given  to  the  public.    At  present 
an  individual  is  commissioned  by  the 
Horse- Guards  to  give  detailed  narra- 
tives of  the  regiments  of  the  British  ar- 
my ;  buttheworkproceeds  too  tardily  to 
gratify  the  national  feelings .  A  work  of 
that  order  also  should  be  adopted  on  the 
largest  scale ;  it  should  be  given  to  the 
public  in  a  shape  worthy  of  the  nation  ; 
the  ablest  military  autnorship  should 
be  combined  for  the  purpose  ;  it  should 
bo  illustrated  with   every  necessary 
plan  and  every  appropriate  omament» 
and  given  to  the  public  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  public  pride  in    the 
character  of  the  British  soldiery.  What 
it  should  not  be  is  equally  obvipus; 
it  should  not  be  a  mere  extract  fhom 
the  records  of  the  Wars  ;  it  should  not 
be  a  dry  detail  of  quarters,  changes,  or 
campaigns ;  it  should  not  exclude  traits 
of  individual  talent,  intrepidity,  and 
success;  it  should  not  be  a  starved, 
meagre,  and  parsimonious  muster-roll 
of  regimental  movements,  but  a  great 
performance,  in  which  every  memora- 
ble action  of  the  regiment,  and  even 
every  memorable  act  of  the  individual, 
should  be  recorded.     In  these  obser- 
vations we  desire  to  be  understood  as 
not  making  any  invidious  reference  to 
the  works  which  are  announced  as  is- 
suing from  authority  ;  we  are  merely 
desirous  that  so  flne  an  opportunity  of 
illustrating  the  national  annals  shonld 
pot  be  thrown  away,  which  it  will  be, 
if  in  any  degree  cramped  by  either 
official  forms  or  afiected  economy.  On 
0uch  occasions  the  mostUberslex^Tv- 
diture  u  the  truQ  6Cougiay»  «a^  \\v.q 
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impulse  g^vcn  to  a  single  re^mentu 
the  day  of  battle,  by  the  knowkd|e 
that  its  services  would  be  amplj  re- 
corded, might  be  worth  ten  times  the 
expeiMliture,  however  large  and  liberal. 
The  importance  of  establishing  bi- 
tional  records  of  military  serviee  lits 
been   already   acknowledged  by  the 
European  Govemmenta.  ImmedUtt!; 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  PraiDiuhr 
war,  the  King^  of  Spain  appoiatcd  a 
commission  of  general  officers  to  dnv 
up  authentic  statements  of  every  e? eDt 
of  the  war ;  but  this  work,  when  h 
had  already  proceeded  to  some  length} 
was  impeded,  if  not  altogether  stop- 
ped, by  the  convulsions  of  that  onhap* 
py  country.     In  Prussia  we  beliere 
that  a  similar  publication  is  in  pro- 
gress ;  it  remains  now  for  EngUnd  to 
follow  the  example.     We  should  ob- 
serve that,  in  proposing  such  a  vork 
on  the  largest  national  scale,  we  are 
aware  that  this  would  be  only  for  our 
libraries,  but  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  publishing^  the  more  materi&l 
parts  of  the  regimental  achievemenu 
as  would  bring  them  within  the  power 
of  the  humblest  purchaser,  and  render 
them  manuals  for  the  soldier. 

A  few  years  after  the  reduction  of 
the  well-known  and  gallant  German 
Legion  in  1 81 6,  three  distinguished  of>  , 
fleers  of  the  corps,  Mi^jor- General  Sir 
George  Julius  Hartmann,  of  the  Ha- 
noverian Artillery  ;  Colonel  George 
Baring,  of  the  Hanoverian  Grenadier 
Guards  ;  and  Colonel  Von  Linsingeo, 
Acyutant- General  to  the  Hanoverian 
Cavalry,  determined  on  writing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Legion^  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  performance.  Thli 
was  subsequently  interrupted  by  cir- 
cumstances. Auer  the  lapse  of  years 
it  has  been  undertaken  by  Major 
Beamish,  who*  well  acquainted  whh 
the  corps  and  the  country,  residing 
for  some  time  in  Hanover  ibr  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  coUectlng  satisfactort 
matenals,  obtaining  them  from  the 
highest  authorities,  and  urged  to  their 
publication  by  individtuds  solicitous 
for  the  honour  of  the  Legion,  has  pro- 
duced the  highly  interesting  volumes 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a 
general  view.  The  condition  of  Ha- 
nover has  always  been  .anomalous 
since  the  accession  of  the  Braoswiek 
line  to  the  British  throne.  Scarcely 
to  be  called  an  independent  state*  J^ 
^^videntlv  not   wholly  dependent  on 
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whole  western  border  of  Germany, 
while  all  the  minor  powers  were  less 
considering  who  should  first  resist 
as  who  should  tirst  bow  down.  The 
tempest,  with  Napoleon  for  its  minister 
of  evil,  thundered  upon  Austria.'  All 
the  Ministers  of  this  great  but  slug- 
gish power  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. All  her  forces  were  called  to 
arms  with  the  wild  haste  prophetic  of 
defeat.  A  cry  was  sent  round  Europe 
for  succour,  which  was  answered  only 
by  England.  Pitt,  an  immortal  name, 
instantly  promised  to  aid  the  empire 
with  heart  and  hand ;  a  subsidy  to  a 
vast  amount  was  despatched  to  Vienna  | 
an  army  was  put  under  the  orders  of 
General  Cathcart  to  form  a  dirersion 
in  the  North  ;  and  in  November,  six 
thousand  of  the  German  Legion  form- 
ing with  the  British  troops,  embarked 
for  the  Elbe.  But  those  were  the 
times  of  European  adversity.  Napo- 
leon had  plunged  upon  Austria  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  famished  eagle  upon 
its  prey.  The  campaign  was  already 
closed.  The  swiftness  of  his  move- 
ments, always  a  g^at  element  of  suc- 
cess, had  entangled  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies in  inextricable  ruin.  The  Aulic 
Council  had  calculated  his  advance  at 
ton  miles  a-day.  Napoleon  seized  all 
the  carts  and  carriage  on  his  route, 
threw  the  muskets  and  knapsacks  of 
his  regiment  into  them,  and  marched 
his  men  thirty  miles  a^day.  He  thus 
threw  himself  into  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  levies  while  they  were  ac- 
tually marching  to  join  their  divisions. 
The  great  Austrian  armv  was  flung 
back  in  terror  and  confksion  on  Vien- 
na. The  commander-in-chief.  Mack, 
was  forced  to  throw  himself,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  into  Ulm,  in 
the  hope  of  arresting  for  a  while  the 
progress  of  the  torrent.  This  despe- 
rate expedient  only  increased  the  ge- 
neral ruin.  Surrounded,  starved,  and 
frightened.  Mack  surrendered  within 
a  week  without  firing  a  shot.  Vienna 
then  lay  open,  and  capitulated.  The 
Russian  army  had  hastened  np  by 
forced  marches  to  save  the  city;  it 
was  too  late.  Napoleon's  tremendous 
activity  had  anticipated  the  whole  sys- 
tern  of  th*e  war.  He  followed  the 
retreating  Austrian  army,  overwhelm- 
ed  it,  with  its  Russian  afHes,  in  the 
great  battle  of  Austerlitz,  December 
2,  1805,  and  thus  breaking  donn  t\\Q 
Austrian  empire,  coinmeticedt\ve«etVeA 
of  tbwe  orerwhehning  caBipa\gQB>  ^A 


which  each  began  with  the  seiznre  of 
a  capital,  and  closed  with  the  prostra- 
tion of  a  kingdom. 

There  never  was  an  instance  in  iw 
in  which  rapidity  of  movement  hsd 
formed  so  essential  a  feature  of  success. 
If  Napoleon* 8  march  had  commenced 
but  a  month  later,  or  had  occupied  bot 
a  month  more  in  its  progress,  he  would 
have  found  the  Austrian  army  drami 
up  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the 
wnole  Russian  army  by  its  side,  the 
levy  en  masse  raised  from  Hungary  to 
the  Rhine ;  in  the  north,  Prussia  resdj 
to  move  on  his  Hank  with  a  hondred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish expedition  of  eighteen  thoosand, 
with  the  whole  armed  insurrection  of 
the  north  in  its  train,  ready  to  aug- 
ment an  accumulation  of  force,  which 
no  strengrth  of  France  or  sagacity  of 
her  chieftain  could  hope  to  overcome. 
But  time  was  every  thing.  He  fiunif 
himself  on  the  body  of  the  empire  be- 
fore its  sinews  had  time  to  strengtbeib 
or  its  members  to  come  into  use,  and 
paralysed  its  whole  power  of  resist- 
ance by  one  impetuous  and  instsat 
blow.  In  1807,  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen  called  the  Legion  again 
into  active  service.  A  communication 
had  been  made  from  high  authority  to 
the  British  Cabinet,  announciDg  th^t 
it  was  the  unquestionable  determini- 
tion  of  Napoleon  to  force  Denmark 
into  active  hostilities  against  England, 
to  seize  Holstein,  and  to  equip  the 
Danish  fleet  as  a  part  of  that  immense 
force  with  which  he  meditated  once 
more  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Engp- 
land.  It  would  have  been  pusillani- 
mity if  not  madness  in  the  Britbh 
Cabinet  to  disregard  this  important 
communication.  Time  and  reptilse 
had  only  embittered  Napoleon  against 
England.  It  was  notorious  that  he 
disregarded  neutral  interests,  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  the  common  principles 
of  national  law.  Denmark,  with  a 
fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  was 
in  his  grasp;  and  who  could  doobt 
that  any  respect  for  her  neutrality, 
regard  for  her  future  welfare,  or  re- 
luctance to  bring  the  miseries  of  a 
naval  war  upon  a  people  who  lived  by 
commerce,  would  relax  fbr  a  moment 
the  grasp  of  a  man,  who,  if  he  d»> 
clar^  himself  a  conqueror  by  neces- 
sity, was  a  tyrant  by  nature?  Tiie 
'^v^^^^^^AiYuaNet  «1  Copenhagen  was 
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d,  for  the  sccnrity  of  England  and 
Denmark  herself,  that  the  fleet 
Id  be  sent  to  a  British  harbour, 

a  solemn  pledge  of  its  restoration 
ic  same  state  at  the  conclusion  of 
eneral  peace.  The  Danish  Go- 
mcnt,  corrupted  by  French  influ- 
,  and  the  people,  awed  by  French 
or,  refused  this  natural  and  Just 
•osition.  The  result  was  neces- 
y  a  declaration  of  war. 
his  expedition  deserves  a  memo- 
3  record  in  the  English  annals, 
i  for  its  wisdom,  its  vigour,  and 
iccess.  If  its  importance  required 
rmation,  that  would  be  amply 
d  in  the  torrent  of  abuse  poured 
I  it  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Whig- 
.   and   Revolution    in    England. 

Whigs,  always  hostile  to  the  na- 
il triumphs,  wrung  their  hands 
it  as  a  great  public  success  which 
e  them  still  further  from  place, 
only  sensibility  which  they  could 
in  either  public  joy  or  sorrow. 

Revolutionists  libelled  it  as  a 
?ach  of  those  U^s**  which  it  was 
supreme  principle  to  break  down 
irery  land  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
oleonists  were  loud  in  lamenting 
what  they  called  an  infraction  of 
ipean  peace,  but  which  was  an 
of  intrepidity  and  intelligence, 
out  their  idols,  rapacity  or  habi- 
guile.  That  the  English  Ministry 
i  upon  direct  information  is  long 
I  fully  established.  The  unani- 
}  voice  of  the  country  has  long 
)  done  them  honour  for  their  dis- 
of  the  rabble  outcry ;  and  Europe, 
h  to  thb  hour  owes  a  portion  of 
aal  safety  to  this  sagacious  coun- 
:tion  of  the  general  oppressor, 
gives  its  unhesitating  applause  to 
bold  and  triumphant  energy  of 
land.  The  only  sovereign  who 
le  time  remonstrated  against  it, 
the  Russian  Emperor;  who,  of 
he  European  sovereigns,  had  the 

essential  reason  to  rejoice  in  its 
»8 ;  who,  in  all  probability,  had 

the  original  source  from  which 
actual  information  was  given  to 
British  Cabinet,  and  who,  on  the 
ch  invasion  of  his  empire,  actually 
the  same  course  which  had  been 
mded  of  the  Danes,  and  sent  his 
lo  the  harbours  of  England  I  But 
ander,  in  1807,  was  compelled  to 
lit  to  French  influence.  In  1812 
id  resumed  his  station  as  the  head 
empire,  was  entitied  to  speak  the 


language  of  manliness,  and  exhibited 
his  new  found  freedom  in  declaring 
his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our 
own  illustrious  land. 

On  this  expedition  the  whole  Le- 
gion, excepting  two  cavalry  regiments^ 
were  embarked.  The  British  coltunns 
landed  near  Copenhagen,  August 
1 6, 1807.  The  operations  were  pushed 
without  delay;  the  capital  was  in- 
vested on  the  next  evening. 

In  all  military  narratives  the  details 
of  the  detached  services  arc  the  most 
interesting.  The  movements  of  the 
main  body  are  generally  monotonous 
and  systematic;  our  excitement  fbl- 
lows  the  dashing  and  spirited  actions 
of  the  light  troops.  On  the  day  after 
the  investment  a  capital  adventure 
exhibited  the  activity  and  enterprise 
of  the  Legion. 

Captain  Krauchenberg,  of  the  Ist 
hussars,  being  in  command  of  a  party 
of  the  regiment  sent  out  to  reconnoitre* 
learnt  that  a  convoy  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  waggons,  with  a  strong  escort^ 
was  on  its  way  to  the  fortress  of  Fre- 
derickswerk.  He  proposed  to  General 
Von  Decken  to  cut  off  the  convor.  On 
his  arriving  at  a  certain  point  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  convoy  had  al- 
ready reached  the  fbrtress.  Deter- 
mined on  not  coming  back  as  he  went, 
the  gallant  captain  now  proposed  to  try 
whether  the  fortress  itself  could  not  be 
taken  by  surprise  ;  it  was  now  nearly 
dark,  the  horses  were  much  fatigued, 
and  the  fortress  was  still  at  a  consider- 
able distance ;  it  was  known  to  be 
garrisoned  by  a  corps  raised  expressly 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  to  be 
a  strong  position.  Tne  General  as- 
sented, and  arriving  at  one  in  the 
morning  within  hau  a  mile  of  the 
place,  halted  with  the  main  body,  while 
Krauchenberg,  with  a  few  men,  rode 
forward,  took  the  enemy*s  advanced 
piquet  prisoners,  and  sent  its  officer  to 
five  the  commandant  the  startling 
intelligence  that  General  Von  Der 
Decken,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  was  in  full  march  upon  the  place, 
with  the  intention  of  storming  it  un- 
less it  was  immediately  surrendered. 
The  Commandant,  an  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  sim- 
ple enough  to  beUeve  the  announce- 
ment, and  hearing  the  advance  of  the 
hussars,  which  was  made  with  all  the 
clamour  and  "^^^d^  ^ows^^a*  «is\Kt:A 
into  the  \ftrB»  V^wA.  ^'^l  •   ^^^^Sl 
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unsaddled.  He  thought  that  though 
the  bridge  was  down,  the  rirer  might 
be  forded>  and  the  rear-guard  surprised. 
The  event  yerified  his  precaution,  for 
at  daybreak  the  French  cavalry,  though 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  ford,  swam 
the  river,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
hundred  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  They  immediately  pushed 
Colonel  Otway  with  his  picquet  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  Beneventc.  The 
Colonel,  who  now  began  to  fear  that 
the  British  cavalry  would  be  surprised 
in  their  quarters,  gallantly  determined 
to  gain  what  time  he  could,  and  with 
his  small  force  of  only  sixty  men,  took 
up  a  position,  where  the  mud  walls  of 
some  gardens  protected  his  flanks,  and 
there  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
French.  The  in-lying  picquet  soon 
joined,  and  made  up  his  number  to 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French 
had  halted,  leaving  a  squadron  ad- 
vanced in  their  front.  The  Colonel 
bravely  charged  this  squadron ;  the 
officer  in  command  was  killed,  and  the 
squadron  broken  into  fragments.  In 
the  mean- time,  the  alarm  had  been 
sounded  in  Bene vente,  and  three  troops 
of  the  3d  hussars,  prepared  by  the 
prudence  of  Yon  Linsengen,  galloped 
to  the  field.  The  whole  now,  under 
the  command  of  General  Stewart  (the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry)  and  Colonel 
Otway,  charged  the  French  ;  but  the 
clayey  nature  of  the  ground  ren- 
dered it  so  heavy  for  the  horses, 
that  the  charge  was  comparatively 
slow,  the  squadrons  mixed,  and  the 
whole  became  an  affair  of  the  sabre. 
During  this  melee  the  inhabitants  of 
Benevente,  looking  from  the  walls  and 
windows,  continued  shouting,  '*  Vivan 
les  Inglescs.**  The  remainder  of  the 
3d  hussars  now  came  into  the  fields 
and  Lord  Paget,  the  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  galloping  up,  headed  a 
third  charge.  The  French  were  in- 
Ktantly  broken,  two  hundred  were 
killed  or  takcii,  the  rest  were  driven 
into  the  river.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  showy  affairs  of  the  campaign. 
The  Imperial  chasseurs  had  been  fa- 
mous for  boasting  of  what  they  would 
do  whenever  they  should  be  suffered 
to  attack  the  British.  It  was  said  that 
they  had  peculiarly  petitioned  for  leave 
to  annihilate  the  British  rear-guard ; 
and  luckily  for  their  boast,  the  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  action  having 
taken  place  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
Trench  army  in  the  heights  aboTe  the 


Eslay  their  dbgrace  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed. They  never  afterwards  made 
any  figure  in  the  campaign.  In  the 
course  of  the  pursuit  a  young  private 
of  the  hussars,  named  Bergmann,  who 
had  already  cut  down  a  French  officer, 
and  taken  his  sword  and  sabretache^ 
had  come  up  with  an  officer  in  a  green 
frock  and  cocked  hat,  who  rode  in  rear 
of  the  flying  squadrons.  The  officer 
made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  sword, 
and  when  he  saw  the  German  pre- 
paring to  return  the  blow,  called^for 
quarter.  In  the  next  moment  an  Eng- 
hsh  hussar,  close  behind,  took  the 
bridle  of  the  prisoner's  horse,  and 
marched  him  away.  Bergmann,  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  unconscious  of  the 
prize  he  had  made,  galloped  on,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters, tliat  he  discovered  his  prisoner  to 
have  been  General  Le  Febvre.  This 
capture  was  afterwards  disputed  by  the 
soldier  who  had  carried  off  the  Gene- 
ral, but  Bergmann's  claim  was  sub- 
sequently proved,  and  he  received  the 
Guelphic  medal. 

The  close  of  the  campaign  by  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  though  crowned 
by  victory,  supplies  one  of  the  striking 
illustrations  of  the  change  of  fortune 
in  war.  The  cause  of  Spain  seemed 
to  be  utterly  extinguished.  Three 
French  armies  were  marching  upon 
Portugal.  Sir  John  Cradock,  witli  a 
few  thousand  men  left  to  defend,  was 
palpably  unable  to  sustain  any  attack. 
An  intention  of  withdrawing  the  Bri- 
tish was  actually  decided  on  in  the 
English  Cabinet ;  when  suddenly  the 
manly  and  fortunate  resolution  was 
adopted  of  defending  the  oldest  of  the 
allies  of  England  to  the  last.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  named  to  the 
command,  and  from  that  hour  the 
whole  scene  of  ill  success,  depression, 
and  doubt,  was  changed  for  decision, 
vigour,  and  victory.  On  the  5th  of 
May  Sir  Arthur  reviewed  the  British 
arniy  at  Coimbra.  In  the  words  of  the 
Marqius  of  Londonderry,  **  this  was 
a  most  imposing  and  most  magnificent 
spectacle.'*  To  some  of  the  troops 
which  stood  that  day  under  arms  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the 
world  could  produce  none  superior. 
Of  this  description  were  the  l)rigade 
of  guards,  the  29th,  the  83d,  and  the 
four  battalions  of  the  King's  German 
Legion.  Yet  this  whole  army^  'v^SiS^ 
vrbicVi  ^\i    KT^\a  -^i^a  \a  ^a:*^  *^!»» 
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infantry*  1500  cftTBlry*  and  24  guus, 
England  having^  at  that  moment  at 
home  upwards  of  a  hundred  troops  of 
the  line,  with  20,000  eaTalry,  and  ar- 
tillery enongh  to  have  assaulted  all  the 
fortresses  of  Europe.  Such  were  the 
ileeble  aids  which  were  given  to  the 
genius  of  Wellington.  The  first  en- 
terprise showed  the  spirit  of  the 
campaign.  Hy  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant exploits  of  modem  war,  within 
a  week  from  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  ho  surprised  Soult 


the  British  troops  in  Europe.  About 
three  thousand  were  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  Another  division  joined 
with  the  Sicilian  corps  in  the  invasioa 
of  Italy,  and  a  third  in  the  expediticn 
to  the  Scheldt.  This  expedition  lu- 
ceeded  in  so  few  of  its  objects,  that  its 
▼ery  conception  has  been  called  a  lui- 
tional  blunder.  Yet  it  is  nnquestkn- 
able  that  no  British  expedition  during 
the  war  was  more  wisely  conceiTed, 
constructed  on  a  more  effective  flcak) 
or  directed  to  objects  of  more  import- 


at  Oporto,  occasioned  him  a  loss  of  ant  and  pressing  value.       Its  purpose 

five  hundred  killed  and  wounded  on  was  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  boiid- 

the  spot,  took  his  guns,  his  ammuni-  ing,  and  the  dock-yards  of  Antweqi 

tion,  his  hospitals,  and  his  dinner,  and  and  Flushing,  to  destroy  all  the  FreDch 

drove  him  and  his  army  naked  out  of  dock-yards  on  the  coast,  to  render  tiie 

Portugal.     The  German  Lcgion_wore  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for  shipi 


hotly  engaged  in  the  batdo  of  Tala- 
vera,  fought  in  July,  1809.  They  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men,  and  fifty  olBcers.  The 
artillery  were  so  admirably  worked, 
that  it  received  the  praise  of  Welling- 
ton. One  of  the  sergeants,  named 
Bostalmann,  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion a  remarkable  presence  of  mind. 
This  sergeant,  with  some  gunners  and 
workmen,  had  been  appointed  to  sup- 
ply one  of  the  batteries  iVom  the  am- 
muniUon-waggons  in  its  rear.  The 
enemy^s  shells  having  set  fire  to  the 
dry  heath,  Bostalmann  was  constantly 
obliged  to  change  the  positions  of  the 
waggons  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  the  flames  which  were  spreading 
in  every  direction.  Two  of  them  were 
conveyed  away  in  safety  from  the  road, 
but  from  the  spreading  of  the  flames  the 
two  remaining  ones  seemed  devoted  to 
destruction.  Bostalmann  saw  all  the 
danger,  but,  being  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  con- 
ceived that  the  blowing  up  of  the 


of  war,  to  seize*  and  keep  possession 
of  Flushing,  which  might  be  easQj 
made  impregnable,  and  thns  cl^  a 
perpetual  padlock  on  invasion  from 
the  North  seas ;  distract  the  attention 
of  France  from  the  war  in  Austria 
and  the  Peninsula  ;  and  form  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  notorious  and  grav- 
ing discontents  of  the  North.  To  ac- 
complish these  objects,  England  sent 
the  flnest  army  that  had  ever  left  her 
shores,  a  force  of  40,000  men,  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  paralysed  the 
whole  by  the  unfortunate  appointment 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  the  com- 
mand. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  our  purpose,  after 
so  long  an  interval,  either  to  praise  the 
project  or  censure  the  General  unne- 
cessarily. But  it  has  been  long  since 
quite  undisputed  that  the  whole  affidr 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time ;  that  if 
Lord  Chatham  had  not  lingered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  nothing 
could  have  saved  Antwerp  ;  that  the 
whole  province  was  utterly  naked  of 


waggons  might  occasion  the  loss  of    troops ;  that,  to  make  up  a  show  of  de- 


the  battle,  and  besides  the  confusion 
which  it  must  produce,  the  battery  to 
which  they  belonged  formed  the  key 
of  the  position  of  the  allied  army. 
His  four  workmen  ran  away,  through 
fear  of  an  instant  explosion,  but  with 
his  four  gunners  he  rushed  through  the 
flames,  and  at  the  most  imminent  ha^ 
zard  of  life,  dragged  away  the  wag- 
gons to  a  spot  which  was  not  yet  on 
nre.  He  there  awuted  the  coming 
up'of  some  limbers,  which  enabled  him 
to  remove  the  waegons  finally  to  a 
place  of  safety.     For  this  service  he 


fence,  they  were  actually  obliged  to 
mount  the  works  with  the  charity  boys 
from  the  city  schools ;  that  all  was  con- 
stematiofi;  and  that  Antwerp  must 
have  surrendered,  fleet,  stores,  dock- 
yard, and  city,  at  the  first  summons. 
The  result  would  have  been  to  para- 
lyse the  power  of  invasion  in  its  most 
perilous  point ;  to  save  the  expense  of 
a  British  fieet  blockading  the  Dutch 
coast;  and  to  establish  a  British  garri- 
son on  that  coast  early  enough  to  be 
protected  from  the  autumnal  diseases 
of  the  islands  in  a  great  degree,  or 


ir<85  a/tenrards  rewarded  witYi  &  com-    "^TYvv^^^Nxo^^VJciKt.   \^^T^^VA&hAm*i 
infafon.     The  German  Legion  wf^w^    ^.^^^i'^^^T'^X^l^^'^^^^^ 
noir  employed  ia  aU  the  serncw  o«    iiSD^x.€\.xAii«ia^x.^s^%^^^ 
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when  the  whole  success  was  calcula* 
ted  on  the  idea  of  a  surprise.  He  ac« 
conlingly  spent  three  weeks  in  sub- 
duing Flushing  when  he  ought  not  to 
have  wasted  three  days,  employed 
himself  in  bombarding  a  wretched  fish* 
ing  town  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
burning  the  fleet  at  Antwerp ;  and,  ac« 
cordingly,  having  thus  occupied  him- 
self in  absurdly  reducing  to  ruins  the 
very  town  which  he  proposed  to  make 
his  fortress,  he  found  that  the  French 
had  sent  troops  enough  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  Antwerp  ridiculous  ;  and  with 
such  laurels  as  he  could  gather  from 
the  smugglers  of  Flushing,  returned 
to  England.  The  troops,  disgusted 
and  dispirited,  felt  the  epidemic  with 
fatal  force,  the  island  was  finally  aban- 
doned, and  on  the  25th  of  December  the 
army  arrived  in  England,  having  lost 
probably  a  fourth  of  their  numbers  by 
disease. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  exhibited, 
in  the  strongest  contrast,  how  much 
of  the  fate  of  armies  and  the  honour  of 
nations  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  commander.  Wellington,  with  a 
third  of  the  force  which  Chatham  led 
aerainst  the  mouldering  walls  of  a 
Dutch  smuggling  town,  had  fought 
the  French  army,  amounting  to  little 
less  than  70,000  men  ;  had  beaten 
them  in  a  long  and  daring  encounter  ; 
and  after  having  given  this  proof  of 
British  gallantry  in  the  field,  was  to 
prove  that  superior  activity,  intelli- 
gence, and  decision  in  moTcment, 
which  form  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
great  soldier.  The  loss  of  the  British 
at  Talavera,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  scarcely  less  than  5000.  The 
two  French  armies  of  Victor  and 
;5oult  were  coming  up,  by  forced 
marches,  to  cut  ofif  the  retreat  of  the 
British  to  Portugal.  Cuesta  would 
neither  march  nor  fight,  and  Welling- 
ton, more  embarrassed  than  assisted 
by  his  stubborn  ally,  threw  himself 
behind  the  Tagus.  Spain,  now  left 
to  itself,  was  instantly  overrun  by  the 
French,  and  Wellington,  with  the  eye 
of  genius,  saw  where  the  true  defence 
of  Portugal  was  to  be  made,  and,  with 
the  heart  of  a  hero,  resolved  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  In  Febmary,  1810,  he 
commenced  the  design  of  arming  the 
line  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  advance 
of  the  French  now  made  the  duty  of 
the  outposts  remarkably  active,  and 
the  German  dragoons^  always  distin- 
gmshed  for  their  rlgUaneet  excited  so 


much  wrath  in  the  enemri  that  the 
French  General  commanding  the  out- 
posts was  said  to  have  o&red  100 
doubloons  to  any  party  who  would  cut 
down  one  of  the  small  cavalir  picquets* 
Of  course  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing 
took  place  between  the  outposts.  In 
those  aflairs  a  private  in  the  hussars 
was  remarkable  for  his  alertness  and 
dexterity.  His  skill  in  horsemanslup 
and  the  use  of  the  sword  made  him  so 
conspicuous  to  the  French,  that  they 
used  to  cry  out, "  Ah,  nous  voila,  Mon- 
sieur Schroeder.*'  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  between  the  years  1810 
and  1612,  this  brave  fellow  cut  down 
twelve  of  the  enemy,  wounded  many^ 
and  took  twenty-seven  prisoners. 

On  the  29th  of  June  a  showy  af- 
fair took  place  in  front  of  the  British 
army.  An  hour  before  daybreak  the 
French  cavalry  poured  upon  Galleg^, 
where  Colonel  Von  Arentschild  had 
taken  post  with  a  party  of  the  16th 
Dragoons,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars. 
Captain  Krauchenberg,  seeing  the 
importance  of  immediately  checking 
the  enemy's  progress,  led  his  squad- 
ron forwaj*d  at  a  gallop  to  within  fif- 
teen paces  of  the  French  line,  then 
spreading  it  out  into  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers, engaged  in  a  sharp  fire  with 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  seconded 
by  two  g^ns  of  the  British  horse-ar- 
tillery. The  enemy,  perplexed  at  this 
sudden  reception,  and  not  knowing 
the  feeble  force  before  them,  imme- 
diately came  to  a  stop.  Daylight  saw 
three  regiments  of  French  cavalry  he- 
sitating before  a  squadron  of  hussars. 
Greneral  Crawford  having  ordered  that 
nothing  should  be  hazarded  against 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the 
hussars  now  retreated,  having  first  sent 
the  artillerr  to  gain  a  position  beyond 
a  bridge  which  they  must  pass.  The 
French  eame  after  them  in  ftill  gallop. 
The  Captain  of  the  hussars,  seeing 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  some 
confhsion  in  crowing  over  the  bridge, 
suddenly  charged  the  division  which 
had  pas^,  and  broke  through  them, 
though  three  times  their  number.  The 
French  moved  on  again,  were  a  se- 
cond time  ehai^gedy  and  a  second  time 
broken.  An  order  now  eame  np  from 
WeUington  to  retreat  upon  the  in&n- 
try  reserre.  The  French  were  thus 
drawn  on,  received  a  heavy  discharge 
from  the  troops,  reined  u^%%9D!iT«ASa^> 
lia^ng  Yjewk  ^\eA^  tfj^nA.  \B,^CM8a  tX- 
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rienced  considerable  loss  in  men  and 
horses.  The  conduct  of  the  cavalry 
on  this  day  was  an  object  of  general 
admiration.  Crawford  made  a  speech 
to  the  hussars  in  German,  and  praised 
them  in  a  written  order.  They  re- 
ceived the  still  higher  testimonial  of  a 
letter  from  Wellington,  stating  his 
high  satisfaction  at  their  conduct,  and 
declaring,  that  he  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  laying  before  the  King 
his  opinion  of  their  excellent  corps. 
The  battle  of  Busaco,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  followed,  which  cost  the 
French  about  5000  men.  On  the  re- 
treat of  tiie  army,  the  light  division 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Legion  remain- 
ed on  the  heights  of  Busaco,  to  observe 
the  French  movements.  Here  their  ex- 
ploits were  of  another,  yet  scarcely  less 
interesting  description.  Early  in  the 
morning,  large  bodies  of  men  were  seen 
in  the  valley,  and  the  squadron  were 
sent  down  to  ascertain  what  they  were. 
They  found  them  to  be  peasants  of 
the  surrounding  country,  who,  infu- 
riated by  the  rapine  of  the  French,  had 
come  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  all  whom  they 
found  alive  on  the  field.  They  had 
now  between  three  and  four  hundred 
wounded  men  in  their  hands,  abandon- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  inhumanity  of 
Massena,  and  expecting  to  be  massa- 
cred every  moment.  The  sight  of 
the  hussars  gave  them  new  hope ;  they 
implored  their  protection;  and  the  ho- 
nest Germans,  procuring  some  litters* 
conveyed  them  from  the  field  to  a 
neighbouring  convent,  where  they 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  monks.  The 
whole  march  to  Torres  Vedras  was  a 
continual  cavalry  fight,  and  the  last 
exploit,  before  entering  the  lines,  was 
a  dash  of  a  hussar  souadron  against 
the  French  advance  or  chasseurs,  who 
were  imprudent  enough  to  march  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  their  infant- 
ry. The  hussars  turned  on  them  so 
suddenly,  that  they  broke,  leaving  an 
officer  and  nineteen  men  in  their  hands. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, Massena  commenced  that  retro- 
grade movementwhich  delivered  Portu- 
gal ;  gave  the  first  tnm  of  the  tide  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe;  stripped  the  French 
General  of  his  laurels ;  and  placed 
Wellington  in  the  first  rank  of  military 
fame. 

While  their  coimtrymeu'weTO  gain- 
ing honour  under  Wellinglon,  a.poT- 
tim  of  the  LegpLon  had  become  wiXxve- 


ly  employed  under  Graham  in  tk 
south  of  Spain.  The  French  Blarehal 
Victor  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
force  investing  Cadiz.  Graham  bold- 
ly determined  to  attack  him  in  his 
lines.  The  British  corps  amooiited 
to  about  4000  men^  the  Spaniards  to 
about  13,000,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Manuel  Lepena,  Captain- GeD^ 
ral  of  Andalusia.  Graham,  to  soothe 
the  Spanish  pride,  unfortunately  sub- 
mitted to  act  under  this  incapable  of- 
ficer, and  thus  plunged  into  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  enterprizes  of  the 
whole  war.  Victor,  with  9000  of  the 
best  troops  of  France,  waited  behind 
the  forest  of  Cbiclana,  to  fall  on  the 
British  by  surprise,  while  every  mor^ 
ment  of  the  miserable  Spaniard  was 
evidently  regarded  by  him  as  only  em- 
barrassing the  English  General.  The 
hussars  broke  through  the  French 
dragoons,  and  took  guns  and  prison- 
ers. This  was  one  of  the  most  trying  ac- 
tions of  the  war,  but  one  which  gave 
the  finest  evidence  of  the  innate  bra- 
very of  the  British  soldier.  Graham 
was  unquestionably  taken  by  surprise 
through  the  unaccountable  tarduess 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  their  charge  on 
the  French  was  irresistible^  and  in  this 
short  encounter  the  French  lost  two 
generals,  400  prisoners,  and  upwards 
of  2000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  the  French  possessed  an 
advantage  which  nothing  could  coon- 
teract  but  the  most  distinguished  intre- 
piditv  and  intelligence.  Their  facili- 
ties for  receiving  reinforcements  from 
the  immense  population  of  France,  and 
the  rigorous  measures  by  which  Na- 
poleon maintained  his  conscriptioDSf 
filled  up  all  their  losses  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  defeat  seemed  to  be  inef- 
fectual. In  September,  1811,  Mar- 
mont,  at  the  head  of  54,000  infantry 
and  6000  horse,  marched  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
cavalry  action  at  El  Bodon  was  a 
conspicuous  affair.  The  position  was 
a  rocky  ridge,  intersected  by  strong 
defiles,  held  by  three  squadrons  of  the 
hussars,  two  of  the  Iltti«  and  the  5th 
regiment,  with  some  guns,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  General  Victor 
Alton.  The  French,  under  General 
Montbrun,  amounting  to  two  thou- 
sand cavalry,  followed  by  infantry  and 
g;unS)  rapicuy  advanced  in  three  co- 
\\nELTA  ^vo^  ^^  \t^xsX.  «&il€anks  of 


and»  wUh  a  flooded  ravine  to  crosi,  of  ita  numerioal  auperiorityt  he  lai' 

charg^  the  French  raar-g^uard.    The  attacked  in  the  midet  of  a  maiKrane 

rearguard  was  broke,  and  the  whole  by  which  he  propoaed  to  *'  prerait 

body  waa  driv«i  into  a  wild  flight  for  the  British  from  efccipe,'*  saw  hu  army 

nearly  two  milea.  Some  French  iqua-  pierced  in  the  centre,  and  le&med  Uk 

drong  now  appeared,  coming  up  to  qualities  of  the   General  oppoted  w 

protect  the  fugitives ;  the  squadron  of  him  by  the  loss  of  no  less  than  :26,0(M 

the  ninth  now  charged  ;  the  French  men,  of  whom  7000  were  prisonen. 

were  again  driven  in,  and  the  whole  The  cavalry  were  now  ordered  to 

body  hurried  off  on  the  road  to  Meri-  pursue  the  flying  French.     The  Ger- 

da.     In  this  attack  the  cavalry  took  man  brigade  of  dragt>ons,  under  Ma- 

upwards  of  200  prisoners,  two  guns,  jor-GeneralVon  Bock,  having  Aosub'^ 

a  howitzer,  and  a  General  of  Brigade,  light  brigade  in  front,  moved  in  fuli 

In  the  mean- time,  the  British  infantry  trot  towards   the   village  of  Garci: 

had  captured  the  Frencn  battalions  Hernandez.     About  a  league  onwanl 

almost  to  a  man.  including  their  Ge-  the  French  were  found,  with  seferdl 

neral  and  all  his  staff.    During  one  of  battalions  of  infantry  in  square,  artil- 

the  skirmishes  that  followed,  a  hussar,  lery,  andcavalry--a  kind  of  rear-guarJ 

named  Olvermann,  seeing  his  officer,  of  Clausel's  army.      This  was  one  cf 

who  was  prominent  in  a  charge,  fight-  the  most  remarkable  days  in  the  anuaL 

ing  in  the  midst  of  the  French  cavalry,  of  the  Legion.      As  the  French  in- 

and  evidently  in  great  personal  dan-  fantry  and  guns  were  hidden  by  the 

ger,  plunged  into  the  meiee,  cut  down  inequalities  of  the  ground,  Wellington 

two  French  dragoons  who  had  attack-  ordered  the  Germans  to  charge  tbeir 

ed  the  officer  together,  and  brought  cavalry.     The  charge  was  fint  mide 

him  off  in  safety.     The  hussar  was  by  Anson^s  brigade,  who  drove  in  the 

deservedly    rewarded   by  inmiediate  left  wing  of  the  enemy's  horse.    The 

promotion.  foremost  squadrons    of    Bock's  dra- 

The  commencement  of  the  cam-  goons  next  charged  the  right  wiogi 

gaign  in  1812  was  one  of  the  most  but,  on  advancing  in  pursuit,  foimd 

riiliaut  that  had  hitherto  distinguish*  themselves  suddenly  exposed  to  an  in- 

ed  the  Peninsular  army.  In  the  depth  fantry  fire,  by  which  they  lost  m^n 

of  one  of  the  severest  winters,  Wei-  and  horses.  The  moment  was  critical, 

lington  stormed  Ciudad  Rodrigo  while  Von  Decken,  the  officer  commanding 

Marmont  waa  rapidly  advancing  to  the  the  following  squadron,  felt  that  if  h« 

relief  of  the  place.     This  exploit  was  advanced  according  to  the  order,  hi; 

followed  by  the  still  more  desperate  squadron  must  bo  exposed  to  the  fire 

assaiUt  of  Badjgos  in  the  face  of  Soult.  or  a  dense  square.     In  this  difficulty 

Thus  in  a  little  more  than  two  months,  he  took  the  daring  resolution  of  cbsrg- 

in  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year,  ing  the  infantry  at  once, 

in  the  face  of  two  powerful  French  As  this  square  stood  lowest  on  the 

armies,  commanded  by  two  of  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  Germans  moved 

ablest  Marshals  in  the  service  of  Na-  against  it  with  order,  though  under  a 

poleon,  two  fortresses  of  the  first  rank  heavy  fire  of  musketry.  When  within 

had  been  captured  at  the  point  of  the  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  the  fire 

bayonet,  and  the  French  Marshals  left  unfortunately  mortally  wounded  the 

with  no  other  employment  than  to  brave  Von  Decken,  killed  his  liente- 

look  on  at  the  positions  of  an  enemy,  nant,  and  struck  down  several  others ; 

who,  with  less  than  half  their  force,  but  at  this  moment  Von  Gleichen,  the 

baffied,    anticipated,  perplexed,    and  captain  of  the  next  troop,  galloping 

beat  them  wherever  tney  came  in  con-  up,  led  the  squadron,  amid  a  shower 

tact  with  him.  of  bullets,  against  two  sides  of  the 

The  battle  of  Salamanca,  fought  in  square.   The  French  were  four  deep ; 

July  of  this  year,  established  the  cha-  the  two  front  ranks  kneeling,  with 

racter  of  the  British  as  a  "  mancBuv-  fixed  bayonets,  the  two  rear  ranks 

ring    army.*'     Marmont,    celebrated  firing.     But^  while  all  was  doubtful, 

among  his  coimtrrmen  as  one  of  the  a  dragoon  horse,  which  had  received 

ablest  tacticians  of  France,  was  com-  a  bullet,  fell  with  its  rider  on  the 

pletely  out-manoeuvred.     After  three  bavonets.     This  singular  accident  de* 

days  of  movements,  with  a  force  be-  cided  the  fate  of  the  square.    A  space 

fore  which  WelUngton  was  on  the  was  opened  in  the  kneeiing  ranks ;  the 
point  of  retreatingi  mm  a  ^•oifVeAf^^    ^x%!|^^iBA\fKnxSsv)  ^ao^tlie  vhote  bat* 
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however^  the  Colonel  l>roiight  the 
horse  again  on  his  legs,  OTeitook  his 
prisoner!  and  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  General*!  aiguxUtte,  carried  him 
hack  again  at  a  canter  to  the  lino. 
The  hattle  was  now  a  flight;  the 
Prussians  had  come  up ;  all  was  a 
wild  confusion.  The  high-roa^ 
strewed  with  innumerable  armsy  giuiy 
waffgonSf  and  fragments  of  cTery  de> 
senption,  had  the  look  of  an  immeme 
shipwreck.  The  moon  shone  bright; 
ana  the  Prussian  horsemen^  infum^ 
b J  the  recollections  of  French  tyranny 
in  their  own  country^  fell  upon  the 
flying  enemy  with  remorseless  alsogh- 
ter.  Tins  dreadful  chase  continoed 
through  the  whole  nightj — ^wild,  sn- 
ceasingy  and  bloody.     There  is  no 
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ges  of  havinff  to  fight  on  his  own  fron- 
ticr,  to  make  lus  attack  when  and 
where  he  pleased^  and  to  attack  two 
armies  kept  asunder  by  the  necessity 
of  watching  hb  movements  on  an  ex- 
tended front.  This  necessity  dimi- 
nished even  the  numbers  of  the  British 
anny«  for,  by  the  reduction  of  a  corps 
posted  under  Prince  Frederick  of  the 
Netherlands  to  cover  Brussels,  Wel- 
lington's force  in  the  field  was  reduced 
to  55,000  men.  Napoleon's  at  Water- 
loo unquestionably  exceeded  74,000. 
The  details  of  this  gigantic  encounter 
given  by  the  German  allies  are  re- 
markably animated  and  interesting, 
peculiarly  with  respect  to  the  attack 
on  the  centre  where  the  German  Le- 
gion was  chiefly  stationed.  But  we 
must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.     Acts  of    European  instance  of  so  vast  an  srny 


individual  enterprise  were  numerous, 
and  the  desperate  gallantry  with  which 
Baring's  German  rifles  fought  in  de- 
fence of  La  Haye  Salute  equals  any 
effort  of  perseverance  and  valour  in  the 
whole  campaign.  But  we  must  find 
room  for  the  capture  of  General  Cam- 
bronne.  This  was  the  officer  who  ut- 
tered the  well-known  gasconade,  on  the 
call  to  the  French  Guard  to  lay  down 
their  arms — "  The  Guard  can  die,  but 
cannot  surrender."  The  speaker, 
on  tills  occasion,  however,  found  it 
more  convenient  to  adopt  the  latter 
course,  and  was  content  to  be  taken, 
(yolonel  Halkett's  brigade,  the  great- 
er part  of  whom  had  never  seen  an 
cucmy  before,  had  become  suddenly 


so  utterly  destroyed  in  a  single  day'i 
battle.  Out  of  70,000  Frenchmen, 
nearly  25,000  were  killed  or  taken. 
The  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  was  heavy ;  their  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  600  officers  and 
15,000  men.  The  Legion  alone  had 
in  killed  and  wounded  1 29  otficen  and 
1300  men.  On  the  night  of  the  2(Hh 
Napoleon  reached  Paris  to  be  undone. 
On  the  7th  of  July  the  Allies  took 
military  possession  of  Paris,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  Louis  XV ill.  en- 
tered hb  capital. 

The  period  for  which  the  German 
Legion  had  engaged  their  services  was 
now  complete,  and  the  whole  corpc 
was  finally  disbanded  in  1816.    The 


exposed,  in  the  last  French  atUck  of    officers    received    half-pay  from  the 


the  day,  to  a  heavy  tire  from  General 
Cambronne*s  brigade  of  the  Guard. 
Halkett  pushed  forward  his  skirmish- 
ers to  meet  the  enemy* s  advance ;  the 
Frenchman's  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  and  Halkett,  seeing  him  in  front 
cheering  on  his  men,  thought  this 
was  a  good  time  for  setting  an  exam- 
ple to  his  young  soldiers,  and  dashing 
forward  alone  towards  the  French 
General,  threatened  to  cut  him  down. 
Cambronne  dropt  his  sword,  and  sur- 
rendered hunself  to  the  Colonel,  who 
proceeded  with  his  prize  to  the  Bri- 
tish lines.  Halkett's  horse  now  re- 
ceived a  ball  and  fell,  and  on  dis- 
engaging himself  from  the  animal, 
the  Colonel  saw,  to  hb  astonishment, 
the  Frenchman  coolly  walking  back 
to  Ws  own  corps  I  By  great  exertion^ 


time  of  their  reduction.  Biany  of 
them  were  appointed  to  important 
employments  in  the  Britbh  service  as 
engineers;  some  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Hanoverian  service, 
and  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  attended  them 
all.  They  had  the  memorable  and 
enviable  honour  of  having  resisted  an 
enemy  who  had  subjugated  the  Con- 
tinent, and  of  having  shared  in  the 
triumphs  of  an  army  and  a  General 
whose  achievements  will  go  down  to 
the  latest  posterity.  No  distinction 
more  honourable  can  ever  be  obtained 
by  a  soldier  than  that  he  fought 
against  Napoleon  ibr  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  that  he  fought  under 
Wellington  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 
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E  contention  which  has  now  for 
I  months  been  maintained  be- 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and 
Ling  of  Prussia  merits  a  great 
lore  serious  attention  than  it  has 
to  met  with  from  the  public. 
st  everywhere  this  strife  between 
vil  and  ecclesiastical  power  has 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  local  ra- 
ban  of  general  interest ;  or«  'as 
lestions  it  involves  have  reference 
ler  religious  controversies,  with 

the  world  b  wearied,  people 
:umed  away  in  disgust  from  the 

It  has  nevertheless  a  very  deep 
tance.  Even  the  new  exhibition 
rds  of  the  character  of  the  Church 
>me  'i8f  at  this  particular  crisis, 
[ally  for  us,  full  of  instruction ;  but 
sing  spirit  of  opposition  therein 
ested  to  that  church  in  Germany, 
fing  out  of  its  own  bosom,  and 
;e  from  any  which  has  been  here- 
I  witnessed,  forms  the  most  strike 
mature  of  the  whole  subject.  Be- 
iiowever,  we  enter  into  its  details, 
y  be  well  to  make  a  few  prefa- 
^bscrvations. 

3  do  not  anticipate  any  efiective 
tendency  to  the  Popedom,  nei- 
lo  we  consider  it  as  a  power  to- 
effvte.  Its  authority,  we  feel 
ctly  convinced, audits  very  name 
lature  must  be  eventually  demo- 
l  and  erased  from  existence,  by 
s  of  the  anti-religious  leaven 
1  is  at  present  infused  into  the 
iction  which  the  multitude  of  all 
ns  is  receiving.  A  foe,  in  fact, 
I  direr  than  Protestantism  is  g^ow- 
ip  against  the  Romish  Church, 
will  utterly  destroy  her.     Mean- 

however,  she  retains  somewhat 
r  pristine  vitality,  and  appears  to 
a  short  period  of  revival  before 
[>reviou8  to  her  final  extinction, 
ally  about  the  one  half  of  Chris- 
»m  still  adheres  to  the  Papacy, 
vill  continue  to  do  so  till  some 
popular  doctrines,  adverse  to  that 
asy,  take  the  field  against  it.  The 
iphsof  the  Reformation,  on  a  wide 
» in  Catholic  countries  are  finish- 
A  creed  which  has  not  the  at- 
ion  of  novelty  will  never  move 
es,  though  it  may  commend  itself 
e  conscience  of  select  individuals, 
lere  feoouir  Umd/ «  we  haw  NiAi 


to  be  an  interval  of  time  in  prospect^ 
in  which  Popery  may  again  lifl  up  its 
head.  A  very  sensible  re-action  in  its 
favour  has  ahready  taken  place,  and  a 
new  line  of  policy  has  been  adopted 
by  its  most  zealous  adherents,  in  order 
to  identify  Catholicism  with  popular 
passions,  which  may  for  a  season  prop 
it  speciously  up.  We  find  Papist 
writers  in  France  insisting  that  Ro- 
manism has  ever  been  more  promo- 
tive of  civil  liberty  and  social  progress 
than  the  Reformed  faith.  Chateau- 
briand and  Capefigue  are  among  these 
writers,  and  their  eloquent  paradoxes 
fail  not  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  Abbe  de  La  Mcnnais,  being  mo- 
ved by  the  same  spirit,  wished  to  go 
further,  and  strove  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope  to  his  ultra-liberal 
rhapsodies,  but  he  acted  with  a  preci- 
pitate impetuosity,  and  was  checked. 
The  situation  of  O'Connell  being  dif- 
ferent, that  demagogue  has  been  cheer- 
ed on  to  mingle  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  with  the  most  violent  demo- 
cratic principles.  Cobbett  also,  the 
English  Radical  par  excellence,  has 
lauded  the  past  sacerdotal  dominion 
of  Rome  over  his  country  ;  and  Lord 
Mulg^ve  asks  with  Pontius  Pilate — 
What  is  truth  f  whilst  large  bodies  of 
so  called  philosophic  and  Protestant 
men  are  fairly  represented  by  these 
two  individuals. 

This  last  consideration  shows  that 
the  old  antagonists  of  Popery  no  longer 
stand  out  against  her.  Iniidolity  has 
long  since  subsided  into  an  indifference 
to  tdl  creeds,  and  Protestantism  is  on 
the  verge  of  falling  into  the  same  spe- 
cies of  neutrality.  The  high  ground 
of  religious  conviction  which  Protes- 
tants stood  on  at  the  Reformation  has 
been  all  but  abandoned.  The  ques- 
tion now  popularly  raised  every  wnero 
is,  not  concerning  the  truth  of  any  re- 
ligion, but  concerning  its  social  and 
political  tendencies.  One  would  think, 
nevertheless,  that  even  this  view  of  the 
matter  would  give  a  decided  advantage 
to  Protestantism ;  yet,  in  tlie  prospects 
of  die  ascending  democracy,  it  has  not 
this  effect  Protestantism,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  unadulterated,  abjures  these 
prospects,  and  is  a  source  of  continual 
frustr«ldoii  to  1\»  ^r»€^  ^^  ^tojt 
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pery,  from  tlio  Tery  contempt  in  tlie 
estimation  of  reason  into  which  it  has 
fullen,  seems  incapable  of  throwing 
any  impediment  in  their  way  ;  and  bjr 
fairly  conforming  itself  to  the  spint 
of  the  age>  which  it  has  already  par- 
tially donoy  it  might  again  be  borne 
aloft  gloriously  by  a  triumphant  rab« 
ble ;  at  least  we  feel  convinced  that, 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  infidel  coun- 
tries, this  might  happen,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  France,  where  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
a  decided  part  with  liberals  and  revo- 
Intionists,  to  be  hailed  with  universal 
acclamation,  which  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  long  endurance. 

But  whether  that  church  will  ever 
boldly  play  out  this  final  desperate 
card  we  will  not  Venture  to  conjecture. 
Mean-time  it  b  certain  that  the  banner 
of  liberality,  which  her  ablest  cham- 
pions so  often  at  present  advance,  does 
her  great  service  ;  her  chief  strength, 
notwithstanding,  lies  in  the  lukewarm- 
ncss  of  her  natural  adversaries  to  their 
own  professed  creeds  and  opinions ; 
once  admit,  either  tacitly  or  avowedly, 
the  one  or  the  other  of  which  luke- 
warmness  alwavs  does — that  truth  is 
n(5t  to  be  found  in  any  specific  form 
of  Christianity  more  than  m  any  other 
form,  and  Popery  will  have  a  charm 
above  them  all — a  charm  not  potent 
enough  to  make  converts,  but  quite 
sufficient  to  attract  much  kindness; 
and  this  is  what  is  actually  happening. 
Wideljr  does  Romanism  meet  wiA  a 
returning  sympathy,  so  much  so,  that 
those  very  Papal  pretensions  which 
our  forefathers  put  down  with  a  strong 
arm,  and  against  which  Protestants 
and  also  infidels  directed  all  the  artil- 
Icry  of  weighty  argument,  and  all  the 
shafts  of  bitter  wit,  are  now  generally 
held  to  be  extremely  harmless ;  and, 
even  when  they  are  put  forth  into  ac- 
tion, they  meet  with  a  blame  so  gentlo 
that  it  amounts  to  a  passive  encou- 
ragement. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  contempt 
mixed  with  the  favour  which  Catho- 
licism actually  enjoys;  we  have  no 
doubt  there  is.  It  may  yet,  for  all  that, 
produce  a  revived  consideration  to  the 
Komish  Church,  which,  springing  out 
of  relaxed  religious  convictions,  must 
in  its  turn  again  fatally  complete  this 
demoralized  state  of  mind.  In  this 
lies  the  great  danger  to  be  ap^TQ\veiEv\- 

ed,  for  no  onp  csiu  for  a  Tuom^utVi^V 


gine  that  Popery  will  ever  ramne  ia 
real  strength  its  former  ascendency. 
In  fact,  one  may  withofat  any  ex* 
traordinary  perspicacity  perodvethat 
there  is  a  new  species  of  philoM{diT 
striking  root  every  where,  which  wffl 
eventually,  when  it  comes  to  M 
growth*  confound  creeds  of  every  ^ 
scription  together^  and  without  rejed- 
ing  any  of  them,  nullify  and  stnogfe 
them  dl. 

Many thingsindicate  this.  Infidditr, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  a  denisl  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  extinct. 
The  high  tide  of  ProtestantiBm,  con- 
sidered as  a  national  profession,  v^  in 
all  its  churches,  about  to  ebb.  The 
actual  plethora  of  activity  and  fnlneft 
of  humours,  political  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual, with  which  the  reformed  fidth  is 
swollen  up,  intimates  its  approaching 
decline.  It  is,  indeed,  getting  commix- 
ed, as  the  weaker  element,  with  alien 
seed ;  whereas  formerly,  with  what- 
ever extravagances  it  might  be  ac- 
companied, it  leavened  and  was  not 
leavened  by — which  is  at  present  the 
case — the  philosophic  theories  and 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  till  late^ 
ly  since  the  Reformation.  In  brief, 
the  public — we  refer  not  to  sdect  in- 
dividuals, however  numerou^is  al- 
ready wellnigh  glutted  and  sickened 
with  Protestant  principleit,  e^edallj 
since  they  have  extensively  assumed 
an  evangelical  expression.  Of  the 
Papacy  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  mors 
than  we  have  already  said  ;  the  reflu- 
ent good- will  which  that  cormptioii  of 
Christianity  b  daily  acquiring,  ismere- 
ly  a  steppmg  back  in  order  to  spring 
forwarcl,  according  to  the  French  pro- 
verb, "  reader  pour  tnieux  sauter" 
A  passion  for  progpress  is  the  para- 
mount characteristic  of  the  age,  and 
no  progress  will  seem  to  be  made  till 
the  master  influences  of  past  times, 
which  yet  in  any  measure  retain  their 
hold  on  the  popular  mind,  are  left  be- 
hind. What,  nowever,  the  spirit  that 
is  at  work  may  bring  forth  one  cannot 
distinctly  conjecture  ;  but  that  the 
doctrines  which  are  hatching  will  not 
be  simply  infidel,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  and  will  neiUier,  as 
we  have  said,  respect  nor  algnre  re- 
velation, but  in  delusive  semblance 
overtop  and  stretch  far  bevond  it, 
may,  we  think,  be  clearly  roreseeo. 
Jeremy  Bentham*8  greatest-happiness- 
'^V^\\;»vkw  ^^%tAm%  coeval  with  nil- 
1^^  «si^%\A«&<^(8k^'QeH^g^^<thnQ 
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g  tho  same  tendency  to  demo- 
c  and  materialize  society,  may 
ps  foretoken,  under  one  of  its 
t8,  the  revolution  that  is  to  be 
ted.  Itbehoyes,  therefore,  Cbris- 
w^ell  to  consider  whether  there  is 

new  enemy  rising  up  against 
faith  diverse  from  any  that  has 
)peared.  They  should  look  out 
}mark  the  signs  of  the  time,  and 
>nt  rather  tliose  future  evils  that 
be  prognosticated,  than  waste 
strength  upon  the  carrion  contro* 
s  of  bygone  periods,  or  the  com- 
vely  petty  squabbles  and  divi- 
and  wanton  mncies,  and  ingeni- 
trivialities,  which  at  present 
ss  so  lamentably  the  attention  of 
aed  religionists.  Or,  if  old  ques- 
be  revived  and  debated  afresh^ 
hould  at  least  have  a  prospective 
;ter ;  for  if  Protestantism  cannot 
pate  the  future,  but  keeps  con- 
ly  looking  back  to  the  sixteenth 
'y,  the  future  will  come  upon  her 
pared,  and  trample  her  to  death, 
t  b  chiefly  because  we  discern  in 
ologne  contention  symptoms  of 
ming  changes  we  allude  to,  that 
em  it  good  to  dwell  somewhat 
^th  on  its  details.  At  the  same 
ve  confess  that  the  lessons  to  be 
td  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
trife  between  a  Protestant  gsh 
lent  and  a  Popish  prelate,  which 

of  immediate  application,  are 
ighly  important 
3  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has 
1  to  attribute  his  expulsion  from 
e  solely  to  his  conduct  rcspect- 
e  question  of  mixed  marriages, 
lall,  therefore,  examine  this  ques- 
rst. 

)r  since  the  beginning  of  the 
;eenth  century  mixed  marriages 
taken  place  in  Germany,  not 
y  frequently  and  exceptionally, 
iistomarily,  and  without  having 
rith  any  impediment  from  the 
3h  ecclesiastical  authorities.  An 
scree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
ie,  it  is  true,  these  alliances,  ex- 
»n  the  condition  that  the  children 
Ji  marriages  should  be  educated 

Catholic  faith ;  but  this  decree 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  con- 
practice,  extending  through  cen- 
t  lost  its  force.  The  Popish 
)s  had  almost  invariably,  up  to 
esent  time,  sanctioned  these  mar- 
I  without  having  any  express 
ntjr  80  to  do.     Thus  a  law  of 


custom,  founded  on  a  primo  social 
necessity^  and  superior  to  all  other 
laws,  had  silenUy  grown  up;  and  it 
would  have  been  neither  needful  nor 
expedient  to  have  had  recourse  to 
Rome  in  this  matter  at  all,  if  in  West- 
phalia, and  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
countries  formerly  exclusively  Catho- 
lic, but  having  each  now  a  consider- 
able Protestant  population,  disputes « 
had  not  been  fomented  by  the  priests, 
who  saw  their  power  waning,  as  to  • 
whether  intermarriages  between  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches  shoidd  not  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  engagement  insisteu  on 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  order« 
therefore,  to  remove  the  difficulty  thus 
raised,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Pope,  that  he  should  issue  a  formal 
dispensation  to  Catholics  from  the  ob- 
servance of  this  obsolete  ecclesiastical 
law ;  and  the  object  of  this  application 
was,  it  was  thought,  accomplished, 
though  not  in  a  manner  pcrfectiv  sa- 
tisfactory, by  a  papal  brief,  dated 
March  25tii,  1830. 

This  brief  is  very  obscurely  worded, 
no  doubt  intentionally  so.  It  describes 
the  heavy  sin  that  Catholics  commit 
in  contracting  marriages  with  Pro- 
testants. It  calls  such  marriages,  when 
unconditional  with  respect  to  the  reli- 
gious education  of  cnildren,  illicit, 
though  valid  and  legal.  It  leaves  to 
priests  a  discretionary  power  to  bless 
such  marriages  or  not,  as  they  may 
think  fit.  But,  throughout  the  whole 
document,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
engagement  (sponsie)  to  be  entered 
into  by  Catholics  with  reference  to  the 
point  in  dispute,  whilst  the  spiritual 
influence  which  the  priesthood  are  on 
such  occasions  to  exert,  and  the  dis- 
position of  mind  of  Papists,  especially 
females,  about  to  form  a  matrimonial 
dliance  with  heretics,  are  dwelt  upon 
at  length,  under  the  head  of  moral  as- 
surances (cautiones),  which  are  ever, 
according  to  the  brief,  to  be  scrupu- 
lously required.  Lest,  however,  these 
morsu  assurances  should  be  strained 
too  far,  the  Papal  injunctions  conclude 
by  exhorting  the  Romish  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Prussia  to  take  especial  care 
that  they  bring,  by  their  conduct  in 
this  delicate  matter,  no  odium  on  their 
church. 

Two  days  after  the  emission  of  this 
brief,  a  pastoral  letter  of  ln8<x^3£.\.vs<Qs^ 
on  tbo  Bame  «\:fe^««X.  '^^*  ^^^^'sa^^^s^ 
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log^e  and  the  Bishops  of  Munster^ 
Padcrborne,  and  Treves^  in  .which  it 
is  expressly  declared,  that  mixed  mir- 
riagesy  **  which  shall  be  in  future  cele- 
brated  without  the  formalities  prescribed 
Ify  the  Council  of  Trent,  shall  be  cof^ 
sitlered  as  valid  and  true  marriages** 
{pro  ratis  ac  verts  connubiis  habeantur). 
Now  the  question  arises.  How  are 
these  documents!  of  which  we  have 
given  the  substance,  to  be  understood? 
If  they  have  any  honest  meaning  atall, 
they  certainly  dispense  with  the  engage- 
ment we  have  referred  to  demanded  b^ 
the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  for  this 
dispensation  exclusively  that  the  Prus- 
sian Govcniment  made  application  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  to  meet  the  wbhes 
of  that  Government  that  the  brief, 
with  its  accompanying  instructions, 
was  issued.  The  formal  declaration, 
that  mixed  marriages  shall  be  deemed 
true  and  valid  without  the  formalities 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
appears  virtually  to  yield  all  that  was 
rc(}uircd.  This  declaration  has  un- 
doubtedly reference  to  the  ante-connu- 
bial engagement  which  was  the  only 
question  in  debate.  But  then  the 
power  given  to  the  priests  in  the  Pa- 
pal instruments  we  have  cited  to  with- 


it  a  proceeding  which  most  be  Btipni 
tized  by  every  fair  mind  as  in  set  rf 
eonsummate  arch-priestlyyi^^Aif. 

The  PruMian  GoTemment  eon* 
ceived,  nevertheleasy  that  the  Pipil 
brief  was  iaaoed  in  good  fakb,  aid 
with  a  sincere  purport  to  fulfil  d» 
object  for  which  it  was  expreulj  w- 
licited  and  granted.  PeroeiviDg,  bov. 
ever,  that  its  intent  might  be  e?iM 
should  a  subdolouB  constrocdon  bepitf 
upon  certain  olanses  which  it  eoi. 
tained,  a  new  application  was  mdt 
to  his  Romish  Holiness,  that  the  eui 
in  view  might  be  more  deariy  and  a- 
plicitly  declared,  and  freed  tnm  all 
liability  to  misinterpretation.  Tina 
appUeation  was  ineffectual.  In  older, 
therefore,  to  carry  Uie  brief  into  eie- 
eution  as  it  8tood>  it  was  neeesniy  to 
disentangle  its  meaning  from  ttuse 
double  significations  which  milero* 
lent  and  disaffected  priests  might  take 
advantage  of  to  frustrate  the  purpose 
which  it  professedly  bore.  And  with 
this  aim  the  late  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, Count  de  Spiegel,  amd  the  PriTj 
Counsellor  Bunsen,  resident  Pinfisian 
Minister  at  the  Papal  Court,  met,  aid 
drew  up  a  series  of  explanatory  arti- 
cles on  the  subject,  which  were  koown 


nold  their  benediction  and  the  rites  of    by  the  name  of  the   <'  (Jonventioih' 
their  church  from  the  espousals  of    and  which  was  acceded  to,  and  sab- 


Catholics  with  Protestants,  nullifies 
the  conccs^sion  which  seems  to  be  ac- 
corded. For  if  we  abstract  the  reli- 
gious benediction,  and  the  nuptial  ce- 
remony at  the  altar,  from  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  instruments,  they  will 
bo  found  to  signify  nothing,  to  cede 


ssribed  by  the  Bishops  of  Monstery 
Paderbom,  and  Treves,  as  setting 
forth  the  sense  in  which  the  brief  was 
to  be  received  and  applied.  We  are 
not  here  called  upon  to  justify,  bj 
any  far-fetched  argfuments,  this  mea- 
sure :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  tbe 


nothing ;   as  even  by  the  canon  of  equivocations  of  the  brief  rendered 

Trent,  to  which  allusion   has  been  it  absolutely  necessarj. 

made,  Romish  ecclesiastics  were  ob-         Of  the  convention  the  following  are 

ligcd  to  register  and  to  recognise  the  the    principal    clauses : ''  1st,  The 

legal  validity  of  mixed  marriages ;  and  canons  of  tne  Church  cannot,  accord- 
nothing  more  than  this  has  been  grant-  ing  to  general  custom,  be  aboUshedi 


cd  by  the  Pope,  in  answer  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  the 
sanction  of  their  church  be  now  denied 
to  Romanists  on  their  nuptials  with 
members  of  the  reformed  communion.  ' 
We  will  not  say,  however,  that  the 
Pope  would  not  have  acted  uprightly 
and  consistently  with  the  principles  he 
is  bound  to  uphold  in  decidedly  reject- 
ing the  proposition  of  the  Prussian 
Government  on  this  point;  but  to 
make  a  show  of  yielding  to  it,  as  he 
has  done,  reserving,  at  the  same  time, 
to  himself  and  to  Popi&b  pTelate«  the 
means  of  evading  the  appaxeiit  BexkfiQ 
of  lua  own  decrees  ana  \nJ|\mc:^oia> 


and  ought  not  to  be  violated ;  bnt  ae* 
companyinff  these  canons  are  dispen- 
sations, tolerance,  and  indulgences, 
which  adodt  of  a  mitigation  of  disci- 
pline, so  that  it  is  allowable  to  apply 
them  in  a  sense  which  teiU  be  accord- 
ant to  the  royal  decree  published  ts 
1825.  2d.  In  die  spirit  of  these  prin- 
ciples, every  passage  of  the  orief 
should  be  ezpluned  in  its  most  mode- 
rate signification ;  in  fact,  the  Biriiops 
may  idlow  all  which  is  not  tbei«n 
expressly  and  specifically  forfaiddeD. 
3d.  No  promise  shall  be  demanded  is 
lo  ^<^  YGAXx^Q^ts^  cA  ^S^drsn  flidier 
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tbe  wife.  And  4th.  *'  The  cases  in  bornc^  Munster,  and  Treves,  in  con- 
which  the  mere  passive  attendance  of  formity  with  the  brief  of  Pope  Piug 
priests  takes  place  *' — that  is,  when  VIII.,  and  that  he  would  act  upon  it 
the  rites  of  the  church  are  withheld,  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  peace.**  It 
**  should  be  as  much  restricted  as  pos-  is  known,  also,  that  this  acceptance  of 
Bible.'*  the  convention  was  the  condition  on 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  read-  which  the  election  of  the  Archbishop 
ers  the  substantial  sense  of  the  three  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  authority 
documents  on  which  the  head  of  con-  of  Prussia.  And,  therefore,  if  he  did 
troversy  now  under  our  consideration  not  read  and  examine,  with  the  utmost 
icsts,  and  we  will  leave  them  to  judge  carefulness,  a  document  on  which  his 
whether,  in  the  face  of  these  docu-  preferment  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
ments,  the  deposed  Archbishop  of  Cologne  depended,  which  he  might 
Cologne  can  be  justified  in  declaring,  and  should  have  insisted  on  doing,  he 
as  he  has  done,  and  acting  up  to  his  cannot  now  plead  his  own  culpable 
declaration,  "that  he  finds  the  per-  negligence  as  a  justification  of  his 
mission  contained  in  the  convention  breach  of  faith.  His  written  adhe- 
to  celebrate  mixed  marriages,  without  rence  to  the  convention  remains  a 
a  previous  promise  respecting  the  most  unequivocal  witness  against  him; 
Catholic  education  of  children,  in  open  and  if,  subsequently,  any  scruples 
contradiction  with  the  brief;  and  tnat  arose  in  hb  mind  about  the  fulfilment 
ho  has  therefore  instructed  priests  of  the  engagements  he  thereby  stood 
never  to  sanction  such  *  marriages,  pledged  to,  these  scruples  could  in  no 
when  a  promise  to  the  efiect  specified  measure  justify  his  violation  of  those 
is  not  given."  engagements.     The  only  path  of  ho- 

We  have  already,  wc  believe,  shown  nour  open  to  him,  in  that  case,  was 
that  the  Papal  brief  and  pastoral  let-  the  resignation  of  his  high  office ;  but 
ter  in  question  will  not  fairly  bear  the  this  step,  though  it  has  been  suggested 
interpretation  put  upon  them  in  the  to  him  rrequently  when  he  has  pleaded 
above  declaration,  by  the  first  Popish  his  scruples,  he  has  ever  refused  to 
prelate  of  Prussia ;  but  as  those  papers,  take.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  it  has 
though  bearing  a  solemn  official  cha-  been  with  a  deep  premeditated  design 
racter,  appear  from  what  has  hap-  that  the  Archbishop  has  invariably 
pened  to  have  had  a  reserved  meaning,  declined  making  himself  acquainted 
destined  to  defeat  their  professed  ob-  with  the  articles  of  the  convention, 
ject,  the  Archbishop  may  be  perfectly  He  foresaw,  from  the  beginning,  that 
right,  as  a  Catholic,  in  insisting  that  if  he  could  assert  that  he  had  not  read 
this  reserved  meaning  expresses  the  those  articles  previous  to  his  installa- 
real  sense  and  purpose  of  his  Holiness  tion,  he  should  have  a  sort  of  shuffling 
in  the  matter  m  dispute.  So  far  he  plea  to  exempt  himself  from  their  ob- 
may,  therefore,  be  acquitted ;  but  the  servanco.  It  is  incredible,  except 
shame  and  dishonour  which  he  thus  under  this  supposition,  that  he  should 
escapes  as  an  individual  falls  with  have  omittea  carefully  to  study  the 
manifold  weight  upon  this  Church,  conditions  on  which  he  was  promoted 
which  can  so  treacherously  prevari-  to  the  highest  popish  digmty  within 
cate,  and  with  long  premeditation  the  Prussian  realm.  He  could  not, 
plav  a  double  game  on  an  occasion  of  cither,  lighdy  conclude  that  the  con- 
such  deep  importance  to  the  peace  vention  was  to  every  iudgment  drawn 
and  to  the  moral  welfare  of  a  whole  up  in  strict  unison  with  the  Papal  brief, 
nation.  as  he  most  assuredly  was  not  ignorant 

From  the  obligations,  however,  im-  of  the  fact  that  the  late  Bi^op  of 
posed  upon  this  prelate  by  the  con-  Treves  had»  on  his  deathbed,  repented 
vention,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  free  of  having  subscribed  to  that  instru- 
himself.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  has  ment,  and  had  denounced  it  as  pr^- 
denied  all  personal  knowledge  of  this  nant  with  danger  to  the  Catholic 
document ;  whilst  M.  Von  Alteostein  Church.  This  circumstance  must  at 
states,  in  the  face  of  this  denial,  that,  least  have  roused  his  atten^on,  and, 
previous  to  hb  election,  the  Arch-  had  he  been  honestiy  dbposed*  his 
bbhop  declared  in  writing,  "  that  he  anxiety,  scrupulously  to  examine  a  do- 
would  be  careful  to  maintain  the  con-  cument  so  described,  beCoi:^  V^^  ^^ibk«^ 
.vention  made  and  executed  in  the  to  Vt— sa  \ko  iinnw  ^T«XwcAa»  >^&s^^^^ 
four  bbbopncB  of  Cologne,  Pader-     \)ut,  aaia  «N\<^e\x\>^VQsi\^  ^"S^^^"^^^ 
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pic>  which  we  think  we  have  disco-  misianism,  from  Professor  Herme8>  its 

Yored.  author^  who  has  acquired  through  the 

Would  it  not>  we  ask^  he  scriptural^  archhishop  a  posthumous  fame,  and  a 

Christian,  and  reasonable  to  regard  wide  currency  to  his  opinions,  which 

marriage  as  a  religious  act,  irrespec-  he  probably  little  anticipated  during 

tive  of  creeds  of  sdl  kinds  ?  It  is  in  it-  his  life.     Of  him,  therefore,  we  must 

self  a  good  and  virtuous  proceeding,  first  speak. 

sanctioned  and  commanded  by  re  vela-        George  Hermes  was  born  in  1775. 

tion,  reason,  and  law  ;  and  even  when  From  1807  to  1820  he  was  dogmatic 

performed  by  Pagans,  Mahometans,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  academy 

and  infidels,  it  does  not  lose  its  sacred  of  Munster,  in  Westphalia.    He  was 

character.   What  scruple,  then,  when  afterwards  appointed,  under  the  same 

the  subject  is  presented  in  thb  light,  title,  to  the  new  University  of  Bonn, 

could  any  Christian  minister,  of  any  where  he  remained   till   his  death, 

denomination,  have  to  sanctify,  by  his  which  happened  in  1831. 
benediction,  and  by  the  solemnities  of       During  the  youth  of  Hermes,  Ca- 

his  church,  an  action  which  per  se  has  tholicism  was  exposed  to  very  danger- 

the  highest  warrant,  no  matter  what  ous  influences  in  Germany.    In  philo- 

may  be  the  belief  of  the  persons  enga*  sophy,   the   doctrines    of  Kant  and 

gcd  in  it  ?  Or  what  necessity  is  there  Tichte,  and  in  the  reformed  churches 

that  he  should  complicate  this  action  Rationalism  prevailed.    Reason,  shuf- 

with  circumstances  and  considerations  fling  off  all  its  old  skins,  went  out  on 

from  which  it  may  be   fairly  sepa-  its  voyage  of  discovery,  and  essential, 

rated  ?  original,  universal  truth  was,  it  waf 

We  would  dwell  somewhat  more  at  pretended,  to  be  attmned  to  by  meta- 

length,  had  we  space,  on  this  point,  physics.  So  moved  were  all  the  depths 

for  we  deem  it  most  important.     It  is  of  intellect  in  Uiat  country,  that  even 

evident,  that  if  marriage  under  its  re-  Popery  felt  disturbance.     In  the  sub- 

llgious  aspect  be  not  viewed  as  we  terranean   recesses  of   the   Catholic 

view  it,  a  necessity  will  arise,  indeed  Church,  the  faith  of  her  adherents 

has  arisen,  in  many  countries,  and  was  shaken.     Her  doctrines,  as  well 

which  assuredly  is  strongly  felt  at  this  as  those  of  the  Lutheran  confession, 

moment  in  Prussia,  of  desecrating  the  were  attacked  at  once  by  historical 

most  righteous  and  the  holiest  event  and  philosophical  criticism,  and  her 

of  human  life,  by  declaring  wedlock  old  scholastic  arguments  were  found 

to  be  a  mere  civil  engagement,  to  the  to  be  insuflScient  for  her  defence, 
infinite  detriment  of  morals,  and  to        Hermes  perceived  this  clearly,  and 

the  bastardization,  one  may  almost  felt  it  strongly.     He  was  warmly  at- 

say,  of  society.  tached   to   the  Romish   Church,   of 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  which  he  invariably  speaks    in  his 

question  in  dispute. between  the  Prus-  works  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm, 

sian  Government  and  the  Archbishop  But  though  a   Catholic,  he  was    a 

of  Cologne.     The   Archbbhop   has  thinker;  and  he  deemed  it  a  noble 

deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  certain  task  to  undertake  to  reconcile  Catho- 

doctrines,  or  rather  a  certain  system  licism  with  reason,  and  to  prove  its 

of  theological  study,  pursued  for  many  truth  by  a  demonstration  rigorously 

years  at  the  University  of  Bonn  ;  and  philosophic. 

the  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  by        This  enterprise  was  certainly  new 

which  he  has  endeavoured  to  suppress  with  respect  to  Catholicism,  though  it 

this  obnoxious  system  have  provoked  is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  been  very 

Jthe  resentment  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ber-  satisfactorily  accomplished  with  respect 

lin,  and  are  a  principal  cause  of  his  ex-  to  Christianity.    The  method  adopted 

pulsion  from  his  See.     Before,  how-  by  Hermes  to  attain  his  object  was  as 

ever,  we  examine  the  conduct,  on  this  follows:  He  commenced  by  what  theo- 

occasion,  of  the  prelate,  it  will  be  well  logians  call  positive  doubt,  not  merelv 

to  dwell  a  while  on  a  much  more  in-  a  suspension  of  judgment,  which  is 

terestinj^  matter,  viz.,  the  plan  of  re-  called  negative  doubt,  but  by  a  resolu- 

ligious  instruction  and  enquiry  which  tion  to  consider  the  whole  world  of  in- 

he  has  pronounced  so  daiigerous  to  tellect  a  blank.     He  doubted  systema- 

the  Catholic  Church.  *  This  plan  of  tically  not  only  of  the  truth  of  Popery, 

enauiry, — for  doctrine  it  can  hardly  be  but  of  all  truth,  of  the  «ua^\e&5^  ^\ 
called, — g^s  under  the  name  of  Her-    God,  oU\\e  eit^\i&\i<:^  Qi^^^^A^>'«».^ 
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eren  of  the  possibility  of  aniTing  at  ment  could  not  do.  It  conld  iiot»iridi. 
convictions  on  any  subject.  Thought,  out  exerting-  a  tyrannical  power,  a* 
then,  according  to  his  system,  was  to  pel  all  those  professors  from  their  pocti 
conquer  doubt,  to  establish  some  first  who  were  attached  to  the  doetriqes  of 
principle,  from  whence  another  might  Hermes  ;  and  further,  this  artiitnij 
oe  deuuced,  and  so  on,  till  by  a  logical  act,  supposing*  it  to  have  been  adri- 
train  of  reasoning,  first  religioiis  truth,  sable,  could  not  have  been  carried  into 
then  the  trutli  of  Christianity,  and,  execution,  except  at  the  risk,  and  il- 
lastly,  the  truth  of  Catholicism  should  most  the  certainty  of  occasioning  aI^ 
be  demonstrated ;  and  having  reached  hellion  in,  or  of  aepopulating,thflcol- 
this  climax,  the  learned  Theban  laid  lege.  The  measure,  however,  which 
down  this  dogma :  viz.  Either  truth  is  the  civil  authority  of  Prussia  did  take, 
not  to  be  foimd  at  all,  or  it  exists  in  the  only  one  within  its  competence, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  to  satisfy  the  prelate,  had  no  success. 

Heripes  laboured  hard  in  the  abyss  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  iv- 
of  absurdities  wo  have  descril)ed  for  solved  either  totally  to  remodel  the 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  In  1805  he  establishment  at  Bonn,  or  to  nun  it, 
published  a  pamphlet,  called  **  Ent/ui-  He  refused  to  hold  any  intercoone 
ries  into  the  internal  truth  of  C/iristi-  with  those  professors  who  had  been  the 
anitt/f*  which  contained  the  germ  of  fHends  of  Hermes,  or  who  abjured  not 
his  system,  and  which  he  afterwards  the  system  of  that  doctor  as  heretieal 
fully  developed  in  a  larger  work,  en-  and  danmable.  He  denied  them  even 
titled  "  a  Pnilosophical  Introduction  to  official  interviews  ;  and  rejected  the 
Christian  Catholic  Theology,^'  the  sole  proposal  to  appoint  superintendents 
object  of  which  was  to  aemonstrate,  over  the  lectures  of  the  said  professon, 
that  certain  general  principles  of  uni-  that  the  accusations  agamst  them 
versal  and  absolute  truth  lead  inevit-  might,  if  true,  be  proved,  in  which 
ably  to  Catholicism ;  or,  in  other  case  they  ndght  bo  legally  deprived  of 
words,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  an  their  functions.  The  Archbishop 
honest  thinker  without  being  a  Chris-  would  not  be  appeased.  He  bad  re- 
tian,  or  a  Christian  without  being  a  solved  to  rule  with  a  high  hand;  and 
Catholic.  One  would  imagine  that  to  listen  to  no  terms  of  accommoda- 
this  result,  however  attained,  would  tion,  and  to  make  and  to  receive  no  con- 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Church  cessions.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  he 
of  Rome.  But  it  has  not  proved  so.  flagn'antly  transgressed  the  limits  of 
In  the  exercise  of  reason  itself  on  £c-  his  authority,  and,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
clesiastical  subjects,  no  matter  what  cedent,  ana  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
direction  it  might  take,  rebellion  was  scribed  rules  of  the  University,  forbade 
foreseen  against  an  authority  which  the  students  of  theology  to  attend  the 
rests  fundamentally  upon  an  abjura-  academic  courses,  lest  they  should  be 
tion  of  reason ;  and  the  Pope,  in  con-  infected  with  the  Hermesian  erron, 
sequence  of  this  its  manifest  tendency,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
fulminated  a  condemnation  against  the  neglecting  this  instruction,  they  were 
Hermesian  system.  Hence  arose  pro-  disqualified  by  a  Prussian  law  from 
tests  from  those  who  professed  an  im-  entering  into  holy  orders.  In  coose- 
plicit  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  whose  quence  of  this  mandate,  many  pupils 
supreme  authority  and  infallibility  left  the  college.  Out  of  seventy  younf 
they  had,  as  they  conceived,  just  prov-  men  destined  to  the  priestly  vocation, 
ed  by  irrefragable  arguments  ;  and  sixty  took  this  step.  The  priests  also 
hence  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  received  orders  from  the  haughty  asd 
undoubtedly  justified  in  insisting,  that  wilful  prelate  to  give  absolution  to 
the  works  of  Hermes  should  not  be  none  who  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
admitted  into  the  Theological  Univer-  obnoxious  professors  ;  and  from  all 
sity  of  Bonn.  these  proceedings  there  residted  the 

So  far  the  Prussian  Government  most  complete  disorganization  of  one 

made  common  cause  with  the  Arch-  of  the  noblest  public  insdtotions  of  all 

bishop.     Injunctions  were  issued  from  Germany. 

Berlin,  that  the  publications  of  Hermes  In  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that  die 

should  be  no  longer  used  as  text-books,  design  of  the  Archbiriiop  was  to  force 

or  in  any  other  sense,  by  the  profes-  the  contention,  on  this  point,  to  extre- 
Bors  of  the  Bonn  Unlvemty  va  XWm  m\\ACA,^^\.'W  TG^%\xt«  aa  he  donblto 
claaees.     More  than  t^^t  Go^ctw-    -swc^i  \saa%\a»^»  x^i^ase^  ^^  ^ 
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socond  question,  therefore,  arises  when- 
ever it  is  appealed  to ;  viz.  does  its  un- 


restricted action  endanger  the  safety 
and  order  of  civil  governments  ?  The 
assertion  of  a  positive  abstract  right  is 
henceforward  dropped,  and  a  right 
limited  by  political  considerations  can 
alone  be  maintained,  which  is  never- 
theless very  broad  and  extensive.  For 
on  every  occasion  when  the  state  says 
to  religion,  **  thus  far  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further,*  *  a  case  must  be  made  out 
of  danger  of  a  physical  kind  arising 
out  of  religious  freedom,  in  order  to 
justify  the  restraint,  whether  imme- 
diate or  precautionary^  imposed  upon 
it. 

Bearing,  then,  these  remarks  in  mind, 
we  ask  ourselves.  Has  the  Prussian 
Government  acted  justifiably  in  claim- 
ing a  veto  over  the  edicts  of  the  Pope 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  church 
in  Prussia,  and  in  exercising  a  juris- 
diction over  the  iastitutious  of  that 
church  ?  Now,  were  the  Popedom  in 
power  what  it  is  in  pretension,  we 
should  at  once  reply  to  this  query  af- 
firmatively. But  since  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  put  a  prompt  negative  upon 


its  Papist  subjects  as  forming  u  » 
sential  part  of  the  prosperity  of  tk 
whole  empire,  took  upon  itself  to  l^ 
gislate  for  their  instruction.  But  tla 
was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  veiy  at. 
tempt  to  bring  Catholicism  into  br- 
mony  with  a  rational  progressive  state 
of  things,  is  baneful,  and,  in  gem, 
destructive  to  that  superstition,  and  ii 
felt  to  be  such^  and  resented  as  such. 
It  is  better^  therefore,  to  leave  Ro- 
manists to  themselves.  Let  them  mar- 
ry, if  they  so  wilU  exclusively  among 
themselves,  and  anathematize  all  those 
who  form  matrimonial  alliances  with 
heretics.  Let  them  have  seminariei 
of  their  own,  as  in  France^  or  colleges 
like  that  of  Majnooth.  Let  thea 
wallow  in  ignoble  monkish  ignorance 
and  virulent  bigotry,  as  they  do  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Irekod. 
But  let  ^o  government  essay  authori- 
tatively to  improve  their  conditioo, 
ospecially  with  respect  to  education, 
for  it  will,  in  that  case,  be  surely  ac- 
cused of  attacking  their  faith;  and 
will  indeed,  inasmuch  as  light  and  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  is  let  in  among  them, 
sap  its  foundations.     If,  for  instaoce, 


it.     There  is  no  peril,  we  believe,  of    the  priesthood  of  France  were  obliged 
a  political  kind  in  Popery,  though  we     to  receive  instruction  any  where  be- 


have  not  forgotten  what  we  have  said 
about  the  partial  revival  which,  from 
alien  sources,  it  may  yet  experience. 
A  church  which,  after  its  every  sally, 
is  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat iuto  its  stronghold  of  Anti" 
Reason,  can  never  fix  its  hold  again 
upon  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  must 
in  consequence  be,  for  every  aggressive 
purpose,  totally  impotent.  Or  if  our 
readers  should  think  that  we  have  over- 
stated and  exaggerated  the  feebleness 
of  the  Papacy,  we  would  then  main- 
tain that  its  subterranean  conspiratory 
activity  can  never  be  a  match  for  the 
open  daylight  work  of  Protestant  in- 
telligence ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
arm  of  authority  need  never  be  inter- 
posed to  repress  its  designs  of  a  secu- 
lar tendency,  whilst  there  is  an  anta- 
gonist in  the  field — an  unshackled,  in- 
quisitive, domineering,  popular  intel- 
lect, apt  and  potent  utterly  to  defeat 
them. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
it  was  not  through  fear  of  danger,  but 
out  of  a  desire  to  raise  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Catholics 
themselves  that  the  Prussian  Govem- 


vond  the  precincts  of  their  own  theo- 
logical establishments,  of  which  no 
layman  is  allowed  to  cross  the  thresh- 
holds,  and  from  which  the  oversight 
even  of  the  legislature  of  their  country 
is  scrupulously  excluded,  an  universal 
outcry  would,  with  good  strong  cause, 
be  raised  from  all  their  rookeries  that' 
their  church  was  threatened.  In  &et, 
a  systemof  separation  from  allotheror- 
ders  of  men,  a  mental  training  so  subtle^ 
so  obscure,  and  so  unnaturu,  is  neces- 
sary from  earliest  youth  to  form  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  for  their  priestly  vocation, 
that  to  undoister  their  studies  would 
be  the  surest  and  most  efiective  mode 
that  could  be  devised  to  bring  them 
under  the  common  popular  influences 
of  thought  and  of  reason,  which  would 
soon  penetrate  into,  and,  by  their  ex- 
pansive force,  split  asunder  and  scat- 
ter to  the  winds  the  whole  fabric  of 
Popery,  which  can  only  subsist  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere  and  gloom  of  its 
own,  from  which  these  lightsome  in- 
fluences are  carefuUy  shut  out.  Wo 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  shown 
himself  so  anxious  to  overdurow  the 


mcnt,  considering  the  pTo&\>ei\l7  ot   MV^^x^  ^dMASktiou  which  the  Popish 


The  Archbishop  of  Colognes  and  t/te  King  of  Prussia. 
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r  GermaDyhaye  been  latelj 

.• 

I,  that  a  spirit  of  intellectual 

has  reached  in  that  countiy 

ted  body  of  men^  is  a  very  re* 

)  and  significant  fact.     We 

,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 

chapter  of  Cologne   taking 

1  the  professors  and  students 

Ltholic  college  against  their 

and  the  See  of  Rome,  and 

leir  support  to  a  Protestant 

lent  in  its  alleged  attacks  upon 

irch.     This  fact  cannot^  we 

i>e  matched  in  the  whole  his- 

;he  Popedom.     We  attribute 

ither  complex  cause  fetched 

r,  which  we  will  endeavour  to 

iny  forms  one  wide  extended 
parcelled  out  into  many  lands, 
eparate  governments,  and  yet 
•n  language,  separate  nation- 
adj.yet,  by  reason  of  the  bond 
speech  and  literature  which 
lem,  a  common  nationality, 
inctions  between  its  several 
9  thus  softened  down  and  blent 
;  and  with  those  prominent 
)ns  which  would,  under  other 
ances,  prevail,  and  which  else- 
vide  nation  from  nation,  and 
em  80  usually  antipathetic  to 
or,  disappear  all  minor,  and 

dependent  prominences  of 
r.  In  accordance  with  this 
ion  we  find  that  the  Germans 

patriotic.  They  love  their 
la  as  individuals,  but  as  citi- 
y  care  not  for  its  glory.  They 
religious  either  nationally,  for 

not  attached  strongly  to  any 
ir  creed  or  creeds,  neither  are 
itionally  infidels.  In  every 
}  see  a  neutralizing  fusion  of 
iracteristics  among  them  which 
3ir  peculiar  aspects  to  other 
s.  Yet  out  of  this  neutraliza- 
ntagonist  qualities  has  sprung 
istinctivc  character  by  which 
ople  have  been,  especially  du- 

course  of  the  last  half  cen- 
ongly  marked. 

ig,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
ceding  remarks^  no  attach- 
r  passions  arising  out  of  their 

position    towards   practical 

things,  every  preference  of 
nd  in  this  direction  being  ef- 

the  joint  eifect  of  their  dis- 
I  one  sense,  and  oneness  in 

as  a  natioo/  which  keeps  them 


for  ever  at  a  dead  lock,  and  therefore 
indifferent  with  respect  to  executive 
affairs  of  all  kinds,  their  mental  acti- 
vities have  found  exercise  in  a  region 
of  speculation ;  so  much  so,  ind^^ 
that  when  any  thing  becomes  real  or 
realizeable>  it  loses  for  them  its  at- 
traction. Amidst  abstract  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  feelings,  they  move  as  in  the 
midst  of  realities,  whilst  realities  them- 
selves are  regarded  as  mere  lumber, 
as  gross  brute  matter,  as  stocks  and 
stones,  unworthy  of  notice,  or  at  least 
of  any  anxious  attention.  Hence  is 
derived  the  social  quietism  which  pre- 
vails through  the  Germanic  empire,  so 
strangely  combined  with  an  intellec- 
tual restlessness,  which  in  the  world 
of  theory  makes  as  wild  work  as  ever 
revolution  did  in  the  world  of  action. 

Now  this  singular  peculiarity  of 
ipind — this  indiflerence  for  positive 
and  passion  for  metaphysical  and  fan- 
tastic subjects,  constitutes  actuaUy  the 
national  genius  of  the  Germans.  It 
has  penetrated  among  them  even  to 
the  heart  of  Popery,  which  being  one 
of  those  positive  institutions  that,  with 
these  transcendental  views,  excite  no 
interest,  has  lost  —  t.  e,,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passive  acquiescent  feel- 
ing with  which  it  is  regarded — much 
of  its  exclusivcncss  and  intolerance. 
In  fact,  that  superstition  is  in  Ger- 
many neither  rampant  nor  vital  in 
deadliness  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ire- 
land, buttdormant,  or  it  subsists  as  a 
venerable  antiquity,  and  as  such  is 
respected,  cherished,  and  preserved 
fondly  from  assault  and  danger  even 
by  Protestant  populations.  Mean- 
time, however,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Hermes,  the  epidemical  rage 
which  prevails  in  that  country  for  ab- 
struse scrutiny,  for  translating,  as  it 
were,  all  the  energies  of  the  inteUect, 
into  a  sphere  of  impalpable  abstrac- 
tions, has  taken  possession  even  of  the 
priests  and  professors  of  Romanism. 
And  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  how  deeply  the  Ger- 
man mind  is  tinctured  and  overmas- 
tered by  a  propensity  to  theorise,  not 
merely  beyond,  but  in  utter  neglect 
and  contempt  of  experience,  that  we 
wish  to  draw  the  reflections  of  oar 
readers. 

The  profound  learning,  the  patient 
and  industrious  research,,  the  subtle 
ingenuity,  and  the  intermixture  of 
reason  and  ^^tt^  ^^n^xw  \xafii:^«s:^^^^ 
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authors  of  the  land  alluded  to^  give  to 
tlieir  works  a  charm  and  a  popularity 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  Besides 
thb,  the  enthusiasm  which  inyariabljr 
animates  them  is  cxtremelj  infectious^ 
and  receifcs  a  peculiar  pungencj  bj 
being  apparently  the  result^  not  of  an 
appeal  to  feeling,  but  of  an  appeal  to 
the  reasoning  faculties*  supported  by 
immense  erudition.  Add  again  to 
this,  that  literature  and  pedagogism 
are  in  Germany  identic  in  spirit ) 
and  that  there  where  education  is 
more  rifely,  and  with  more  pretension 
and  ardour,  pursued  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  whole  rising 
generation  of  a  territory,  covered  pro- 
fusely with  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  have  instilled  into  tliem, 
from  their  earliest  youth,  principles 
of  thought,  which  abjure  every  prac- . 
tical  test  of  their  truUi ;  and  wo  shdl 
perceive  that  in  that  empire  there  is  a 
new  school  of  philosophy  in  germ, 
and  in  rapid  process  towards  maturity, 
which  cannot  long  remain  barely  spe- 
culative*  but  which  must  put  forth  its 
vigour  and  tind  its  level  in  destructive 
action.  Conjoin,  then,  this  menacing 
appearance  with  the  democratic  bias 
of  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  we 
may  contemplate  together  all  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

From  England,  it  would  appear, 
will  procecil  the  material  revolution 
springing  out  of  the  tenets  of  Dontham 
and  Malthus,  and  out  of  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  steam  and  machinery  ; 
from  France,  a  novel  political  and 
social  morality ;  and  from  Germany, 
certain  new  religious  or  spiritual  opi- 
nions ; — with  which  changes  conjunct- 
ly, the  civilized  portion  of  mankind 
seem  actually  to  oc  labouring.  We 
do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many 
counteractive  principles  in  the  field 
which  may  considerably  modify  and 
in  part  nullify  these  tendencies;  yet 
if  our  readers  should  think  that  even, 
while  we  admit  this,  the  prospect  we 
have  opened  to  them  is  exaggerated 
and  visionanr,  they  will  at  least  agree 
with  us  BO  far,  viz.,  that  the  strange 
mental  phenomena  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  actually  observable  in  the 
last  named  nation,  should  be  taken 
prominently  into  consideration  by  all 
those  who,  constructing  their  moral 
calculations  on  the  present,  would 
thereby  wish  to  anticipate,  and  to  be 


prepared  to  encounter  and  to  gnppk 
with  tho  future. 

When  we  commenced  this  piper, 
we  said  that  we  regarded  its  suljeet 
as  important,  principally  firom  tbe 
prospective  riews  with  which  it  sefm 
to  be  pregnant.  We  have,  thei^on, 
under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment, 
passed  over  many  of  its  details  wliiek 
have  merely  a  temporary  and  kcil 
significance,  to  indulge  in  reflecdom 
arising  out  of  the  whole  matter,  whiefa, 
nevertheless,  we  have  not  poshed,  ve 
believe,  beyond  a  procinctive  futoritj, 
though  they  would  really  stretch  muck 
further.  The  shadows  which  eomiog 
events  cast  before  them  are,  espedally 
in  these  times,  to  be  anxiously  studied; 
for  they  are,  at  the  actual  crisis,  so 
vast  and  so  portentous,  that  the  ^ts 
from  which  tliey,  as  it  were,  emiiute, 
though  often  momentous  in  the  high- 
est degree,  are  cast  into  the  shade  and 
shrink  into  insi^ificance,  when  com- 
pared with  the  mdications  of  yet  far- 
ther developements  with  which  tbej 
teem^  The  popular  mind,  therefore, 
all  over  tho  world,  has  become  eagerlf 
anticipative.  There  is  a  univ^Nl 
feeling  that  society  is  on  the  very 
threshold  of  a  great  and  genenl 
transformation.  Mankind  appear  to 
be  existing  in  a  state  of  expectatkm* 
The  word  movement  occupies  now  the 
same  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  poli- 
ticians and  legislators,  as  the  words 
stalnlify  and  continuance  did  formeiir. 
Prognostications  consequently,  wbicli, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  would 
have  been  deemed  wild  and  absurd, 
assume  at  present  an  aspect  of  so- 
briety ;  for,  however  extravagant,  and 
at  variance  with  all  past  experience, 
the  changes  which  may  be  foreseen  m 
themselves  are,  it  is  evident  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  tends  towards  their 
realization.  And  tliis  makes  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  take  them  into 
account  with  much  more  solicitude 
than  we  should  do,  if,  according  to 
all  foretokening  appearance,  they  did 
not  threaten  to  be,  fVom  thdr  vert 
eccentricity,  subversive  of  the  equih- 
brium  of  the  social  and  moral  order, 
of  the  springs  and  balances  by  whidi 
nations  have  hitherto,  despite  mani- 
fold violent  mutations  altogether  o^ 
another  kind,  been  preserved  in  an 
uniform  course  of  progressive  im- 
provement and  prosperity. 
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make  bim  the  sul)ject  of  illustration. 
How  1  have  accomplished  my  task,  the 
reader  will  judge  by  the  following 
sketch,  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  portray  a  reckless^  flippant,  town- 
bred  scamp,  such  as  I  conceive  the  ar- 
tist had  in  his  eve ;  whose  idiosyncra^ 
cy  is  pecuiiari  masmuch  as  his  moral 
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sense  is  not  merely  blunted,  but  jsosl 
curiously  and  ingeniously  perverted 
by  a  continuous  perseverance  in  the 
common-places  of  roguery.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  painting,  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  relating  his  own  adventuia 
to  his  fellow-priBoner. 


THE  ABSENT  MAN. 


I  have  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  be 
wliat  is  called  an  Absent  Man — that 
is  to  say,  to  be  afllicted  vrith  wander- 
ing and  irregular  habits  of  meditation 
which  are  constantly  calling  off  my 
attention  and  inducing  it  to  play  tru- 
aut,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  should 
be  most  amenable  to  staid  and  strict 
discipline.  This  infirmity  is,  I  am 
aware,  no  uncommon  one,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  has  ever  assumed  so 
aggravated  a  form,  or  been  attended 
with  such  deplorable  results  as  in  my 
case.  Others  it  may  have  subjected 
to  ridicule ;  me  it  has  visited  with  dis- 
grace and  humiliation.  I  have  been 
punished  for  it,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  serious  of  all  crimes  against  so- 
ciety, so  prone  is  human  nature  to  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  one's  ac- 
tions, and  to  treat  as  positive  sins  those 
little  eccentricities  of  temperament 
which  distinguish  the  few  from  the 
many,  and  are  at  variance  with  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  sedate  and  unvarying 
common-place. 

From  earliest  youth  this  embarras- 
sing infirmity  fastened  on  me  with  the 
vigour  of  a  giant  and  the  tenacity  of  a 
horse-leech,  inducing  a  thousand  fligh- 
ty acts  of  forgetfulness  and  irregulari- 
ty. When  a  lad  at  school,  I  was  per- 
petually mistaking  another  boy's  play- 
things for  my  own ;  and  during  the 
holidavs,  would  often  station  myself 
behind  my  father's  counter — ^he  was  a 
confectioner  in  the  Minories — angling 
among  the  jars  above  mo  for  preserves 
and  sweetmeats ;  or  plunging  my  un- 
conscious fingers  into  the  shop-till, 
musing  the  while  on  the  interesting 
adventures  of  Dick  Turpin  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,  works  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  youthfUl  ima- 
gination. My  poor  father  often  be- 
"Wailed  these  habits  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  only  son  ;  and 
in  his  sterner  moments — which,  by  the 
\>y,  occurred  but  6e\dom,  lioi  \  ^^  «^ 
spoiled   child— wo\»]bd  eude«H0\3x  V) 


eradicate  them  by  a  process  of  strenn- 
ous  flagellation  ;  but,  alas !  his  well- 
meant  practical  remonstrances  were  of 
no  avail,  for  my  malady  grew  with 
my  growth  and  strengthened  with  mj 
strength,  bidding  as  resolute  a  defiance 
to  cure  as  the  £thiop*8  skin  to  the 
friction  of  the  scrubbing-brush. 

On  mj  father's  death  1  succeeded  to 
his  business ;  but  having  a  soul  above 
sugar-plums,  I  soon  disposed  of  the 
concern,  and  started  with  the  proceeds 
as  a  man  of  fashion,  for  I  had  always 
a  taste  for  pleasure,  and  a  strong  na- 
tural conception  of  the   genteel.    I 

gamed  a  little — sported  a  little set  up 

for  a  traveller  on  the  strength  of  i 
three  days*  visit  to  Boulogne— told 
familiar  anecdotes  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  I  learned  from  an  Earl's  cast- 
off  valet  whom  I  picked  up  at  one  of 
the  minor  hells  at  the  west  end-^and, 
in  fact,  aped  all  the  fV^e  and  easy  airs 
of  a  gentleman  about  town,  fiut  thetf 
are  airs  that  no  one  can  give  himself 
with  impunitv.  Gentility  b  the  most 
heavily  taxed  of  all  luxuries— a  pain- 
fhl  truth-  which  I  too  soon  found  out 
to  my  cost.  My  funds,  and  with  them 
my  respectability,  began  to  diminish 
apace ;  one  after  the  other  my  fair- 
weather  friends  took  flight,  like  swal- 
lows at  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  1 
descended  in  the  social  scale  as  rapidly 
as  1  had  risen,  till  at  length,  in  some- 
thing less  than  two  vears  from  my  fa- 
ther's death,  I  found  myself  the  occu- 
pant of  one  small  room  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent  Gardeuf  friend- 
less— almost  penniless — and  with  nei- 
ther trade  nor  profession  to  fly  to  for 
refuge.  What  wonder  that  under  cir- 
cumstances so  humiliating  to  a  sensi- 
tive nature,  I  should  have  become 
more  abstracted  in  thought  than  ever  I 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember  the  first 
reallv  excruciating  pang  of  remorse 
which  this  untoward  habit  of  reverie 
Vxi^^Xfid  ^w  tnfi«    The  occasion  was  u 
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of  Hanover  Square  \  and  at  nightfall, 
my  spirits  being  excited  by  the  spark- 
ling champagne  which  I  hud  discussed, 
I  sallied  furth  to  a  certain  minor  hell« 
•whiilier  in  my  earlier  days  I  had  oc- 
C4ision«Jly  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
pairing. 

*Ti8  a  strange  sight,  sir,  the  inte- 
rior of  a  gambling- house.    There  all 
conventional  prejudices  are  laid  aside ; 
the  peer  and  the  plebeian  meet  on 
equal  terms,  for  plajr  is  a  true  repub- 
lican leveller  of  uistmctions  ;  and  the 
fiercest  passions  of  humanity,  conceal- 
ed   elsewhere    beneath    the    smooth 
French  polish  of  etiquette,  speak  out 
with  terrible  sincerity.     There  is  no 
mistaking  the  language  of  the  scowl- 
ing brow — the  white,  ghastly  cheek — 
the  tight-drawn  lip  of  utter  despair — 
or  the  maddening  excitement,  render- 
ed yet  more  impressive  from  the  vain 
effort  to  subdue  it,  of  sudden,  exult- 
ant joy.     And  then  the  contrast  af- 
forded to  such  a  spectacle  by  the  still, 
composed,  smiling  demeanour  of  the 
officials  in  attendance — men  without  a 
tear  and  without  a  passion — who  creep 
noiselessly  about,  with  fawning,  rep- 
tile eye  that  dooms  its  prey  while  it 
glitters !  Then,  too,  the  startling  vi- 
cissitudes, the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
agonies  of  years  condensed  into  a 
single  instant  of  time !  One  throw  of 
the  dice,  and  lo  I  the  wildest  dreams 
of  avarice  are  realized — the  beggar 
has  become  a  Crccsus  I — Another,  and 
lo  I  Croesus  is  a  beggar.     All  seems 
but  the  conjurings  up  of  a  vivid  ima- 
gination— yet  all  is  real — the  most  po- 
sitive and  intense  reality. 

As  Lentered  the  charmed  circle,  I 
found  there  one  of  my  old  club  asso- 
ciates whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the 
days  when  he  had  evinced  such  indus- 
try in  disencumbering  me  of  my  su- 
perfluous cash.  He  did  not  recognise 
me  further  than  by  a  knowing  glance 
of  the  eye,  but  after  I  had  stood  some 
time  by  the  table,  watching  the  play- 
ers, he  came  up  and  asked  me  whether 
I  would  have  any  objection  to  make 
one  of  a  party  who  were  just  going  to 
enjoy  a  snug  quiet  game  of  cards  in 
the  adjoining  room  ?  W^th  some  hesi- 
tation I  complied,  and  by  singular 
good  luck — for  he  was  an  expert  play- 
eri-.obtained  him  for  a  partner.  I 
lost,  however,  the  two  first  games, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  at  my 
opponents  were  mere  cone«U«d  uo- 
viceij  and  Mire  played Ug)pL»X^^Vs 


request,  I  soon  foand  mvself  stripped 
to  my  last  farthing,  ^feve^thelt»,  I 
did  not  despair,  but  on  the  coatnir, 
maintained  a  most  commendable  ser^ 
nity,  for  which  I  did  not  go  long  aIlJ^ 
warded,  for  the  stakes  were  doaUe4 
the  luck  turned,  and  mj  partner  ul 
myself  won  infiuitelj  more  than  vt 
bad  lost. 

The  other  party  were,  of  counc* 
desperately  annoyed  at  this  QOt:i* 
pected  turn  of  fortune,  but  unable  to 
nelp  themselvefi,  they  were  just  ^111$ 
to  pay  down  the  amount  of  their  los- 
ings when  one  of  them,  turning  towank 
me,  said  with  a  steady  ferocitj  of 
which,  judging  from  his  previous  bear- 
ing, I  should  never  have  supposed  bin 
capable,  **  I  believe,  sir,  toere  is  a 
court  card  in  your  lap.** 

'<  Impossible  I'*  I  replied,  shifticf 
about  in  my  seat  from  a  natural  seoti- 
ment  of  indignation  at  such  an  offu- 
sive  remark. 

"  I  say,  sir,*'  continued  tlie  fellov 
with  a  devilish  scowl,  '<  I  say  there  b 
a  court  card  lying  at  this  moment  in 
your  lap  ;'*  and  he  was  about  to  in.«i»t 
on  a  scrutiny  when  I  anticipated  his 
intentions  by  saying,  with  a  smile  <^ 
affected  indifference,  *'  Why,Godbktf 
me,  so  there  is  I  How  could  thb  hive 
happened  ?  How  very  eztraordinarj  ? 
1  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  it  is 
the  hurry  of  my  last  deal." 

'*  Dropped  it,  indeed  !  '*  replied  both 
my  adversaries,  **  you*re  a  cheat,  sir^ 
a  common  cheat.*' 

The  word  **  cheat,*'  uttered  in  the 
loudest  tones  of  scorn,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  who  were  at  play  io 
the  next  room.  They  rushed  towards 
us,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
expression  of  their  horror  and  aston- 
ishment at  any  one  being  found  capa- 
ble of  cheating  in  a  place  consecrated 
from  time  immemorial  to  all  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  In  vain  I  appealed  to 
my  partner  for  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter ;  he  testified  the  most  virtuous 
indignation  at  its  being  supposed  pos- 
sible he  could  know  any  thing  of  me) 
and  was  the  most  energetic  of  all  the 
company  in  insisting  on  my  immediate 
,  expulsion.  **  Turn  him  out  T*  be  ex- 
'  claimed,  in  the  key  of  a  Tower  gun ; 
<*  turn  him  out  T'  chorussed  the  odient 
and,  instantly,  the  man  who  had  made 
the  discovery,  seized  me  by  the  collar, 
despite  the  most  desperate  resbtance 
I  could  offer,  dragged  me  to  the  door, 
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me  with  a  kick  that  grievouslj  en- 
damaged my  sitting  parts .  Neve r  was 
there  a  more  cowardly  or  ungenerous 
assault.  I  grant  that  a  court  card  bad, 
by  the  merest  accident  in  ttie  world, 
found  its  way  into  my  lap,  where  it 
lay  halfconcealed  by  my  handkerchief, 
but  what  more  natural,  considering 
the  high  state  of  excitement  in  which 
I  had  been  during  the  day  I  The  truth 
is,  throughout  the  game,  my  thoughts 
were  incessantly  reverting  to  the 
drowning  philanthropist  in  the  Park, 
and  with  my  usual  absence  of  mind, 
while  conjuring  up  this  awful  specta- 
cle during  my  deal,  I  had  let  fall  the 
card  in  question.  You  smile,  sir,  and 
no  wonder,  but  I  can  assure  you,  on 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  in 
heart  and  intention,  1  was  as  guileless 
as  the  most  unsophisticated  kid  that 
ever  disported  on  a  Welsh  mountain* 

On  quitting  this  temple  of  virtue  I 
set  out  on  my  return  home.  I  am  sel- 
dom savage,  but  on  this  occasion  I  will 
frankly  own  that  my  temper  had 
wholly  lost  its  equilibrium.  My  seat 
of  honour  had  been  profaned  by  the 
hoof  of  the  basest  of  created  animals, 
and  I  had  been  publicly  branded  as  a 
cheat.  How  should  I  act  ?  How  wipe 
off  this  stain  on  the  family  scutcheon  ? 
At  first  I  thought  of  attaching  myself 
by  my  garters  to  the  nearest  lamp-post, 
and  then  of  reposing  side  by  side  with 
the  philanthropist  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Serpentine ;  but  soon  a  manlier  spirit 
of  resolution  prevailed,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  brave  the  worst. 

The  drowsv  watchman  was  bawling 
twelve  o'clock  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  lodgings.  By  the  wheez- 
ing cough  and  sullen  snail-like  tread 
along  the  passage,  I  guessed  the  sort 
of  reception  I  should  meet  with.  Nor 
were  my  conjectures  at  fault,  for  no 
sooner  had  she  unbarred  the  door  than 
my  landlady  opened  on  me  like  a  Gib-* 
raltar  battery.  **  It  was  scandalous,"  she 
kept  muttering  between  her  teeth,  **  to 
keep  such  hours ;  howsomever,  she*d 
soon  put  a  stop  to  all  these  outlandish 
goings  on,  that's  what  she  would. 
Candle,  forsooth'* — in  reply  to  my  de- 
mand for  a  light — <'  where  was  sne  to 
get  a  candle  at  that  time  of  night  ?  as 
I  bad  found  my  way  home  in  the  dark, 
so  might  I  find  my  way  to  bed  in  the 
dark  ;*'  and  in  this  fashion  the  voluble 
dame  was  running  on,  when  a  fit  of 
coughing  cut  short  her  rhetoric,  under 
cover  of  which  I  glided  pa«t  faeri  and 


groped  my  way  up  stsdrs  to  my  cham- 
ber. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  testy 
ladv  made  her  appearance  with  her  bill 
in  ner  hand — a  ciocument  of  such  for- 
midable dimensions  that  the  very  sight 
of  it  scared  ail  the  roses  from  my  cheek 
— >and  insisted,  with  insulting  empba- 
sb,  on  its  immediate  liquidation.  Hav- 
ing no  means  of  satisfying  her  de- 
mands, I  had  recourse  to  what  is 
called  abstract  reasoning.  I  expa- 
tiated in  a  figurative  and  fiattennfl[ 
style  on  my  prospects,  and  intimated 
that  they  were  such  as  would  enable 
me  in  a  few  days  to  discharge  all  her 
claims  with  interest.  But  my  elo- 
quence was  unavailing.  The  unin- 
telligent creature  put  a  stop  to  it  by 
the  contumelious  phrase,  <'  gammon  ;*' 
and  after  recapitulating  with  weari- 
some prolixity  all  the  many  kindnesses 
she  had  shown  me,  quitted  me  with 
the  threat  that  if  the  bill  were  not 
paid  that  same  day,  she  would  have 
recourse  to  measures  **  as  would  bring 
me  to  book  in  less  than  no  time.*' 

No  sooner  had  she  disembarrassed 
me  of  her  presence,  than  I  came  to 
the  resolution  of  quitting  her  roof  for 
ever,  for  her  tongue  had  become  a 
nuisance  no  longer  to  be  borne.     Ac-* 
cordingly,  when  I  had  duly  arranged 
my  touettc,  and  ascertained  that  she 
had  gone  out  to  market,  I  made  my 
way  quietly  down  stairs.    On  reaching 
the  ground  floor  I  perceived  that  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  on  the 
jar.  It  was  the  one  occupied  by  my  land- 
lady as  her  parlour  when  she  happen- 
ed to  be  without  a  lodger.     The  sight 
affected  me,  for  it  reminded  me  of  her 
whom  I  was  destined  never  again  to 
meet  on  this  side  eternity.     CerteSy 
she  had  given  me  no  very  particidar 
cause  for  esteem  or  veneration ;  still 
I  had  known  her  many,  many  months ; 
^  had  spent  more  than  one  festive  even*- 
ing  with  her  over  a  warm-hearted  glass 
of  gin  toddy  in  that  very  parlour  ;  and 
the  ties  of  habit — to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  companionship — are  not  to  be 
snapped  in  an  instant. 

In  this  kindly,  I  ma^  even  say  af- 
fectionate, frame  of  mind,  I  entered 
the  apartment,  where  the  very  first 
object  on  which  my  pensive  glances 
fell,  was, a  portrait  of  my  landlady 
dressed  as  a  shepherdess,  with  a  posy 
in  her  hand  and  a  ram  by  her  side^ 
looking  as  grave  and  aalvd  «&  ^Vifsifion^ « 
Xb^  )^«mi  oi  V)a»  T&Knsl^»3D^  v»^  ^^^ 
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full  on  thiB  picturesque  work  of  art, 
adding  depth  to  every  wrinkle,  and 
breadth  to  the  engaging  Grimaldi-like 
simper  that  lurked  in  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  I  gazed  up  at  the  flattering 
likeness  with  those  feelings  of  profound 
interest  which  it  was  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  awaken.  "  Never  more,**  said 
I,  and  my  voice  sank  to  woman's  soft- 
ness as  1  said  it,  '<  never  more  shall  I 
behold  the  original  of  that  expressive 
countenance !  I  have  seen  her  for  the 
last  time  ;  let  me  then,  while  yet  sen- 
sibility retains  its  hold  over  my  heart, 
bear  away  with  me  some  friendly  me- 
morial of  the  happy  hours  I  have 
passed  in  her  society."    Thus  solilo- 

Suizing,  I  moved  with  a  noiseless,  pa- 
retic step  towards  a  psunted  deal  ta- 
ble, the  drawer  of  which  I  subjected 
to  a  searching  scrutiny  ;  but  nothing 
there  was  suitable  to  my  views  ;  there 
were  only  a  ball  of  worsted  thread,  a 
brass  thimble  with  a  dent  in  the  mid- 
dle, one  or  two  false  ringlets,  and  a 
comb  with  half  the  teeth  out.  To  have 
made  a  selection  from  a  homely  mis- 
cellany like  this  would  have  been 
merely  burlesquing  sensibility,  so  I 
passed  on  to  a  small  recess,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  which,  hidden  in  a  cracked  china 
bowl,  I  espied  an  old  stocking,  con- 
taining, as  I  found  on  examination, 
five  guineas  enclosed  in  a  play-bill. 
This  was  a  memorial  worthy  of  an  af- 
fectionate nature  like  mine,  being  as- 
sociated in  the  most  gratifying  manner 
with  the  image  of  my  absent  landlady  ; 
and  accordingly  I  transferred  it  with 
befitting  zeal  to  my  breeches  pocket, 
cast  one  last  glance  at  the  portrait, 
and  then  withdrew  meekly  from  the 
house.  I  am  aware  that  this  act 
will  subject  me  to  misrepresentation, 
but  for  my  own  part  I  shall  always 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  feeling 
traits  in  my  character.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  how  many  petty  annoy- 
ances I  had  latterly  endured  at  the 
hands  of  mv  landlady  ;  how  often  she 
had  taunted  me  with  my  poverty,  and 
in  those  moments  of  distrust,  to  which 
the  best  of  us  are  liable,  had  kept 
watch  on  my  most  insignificant  move- 
ments ;  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  heart  which,  despite  such 
multiplied  provocations,  could  still 
cherish  a  kindly  sentiment  towards  the 
author  of  them,  must  have  had  an  in- 
herent capacity  for  friendship  but  sel- 
dom vouchsafed  to  the  sons  of  Xdaml 
1  had  not  quitted  my  \odgu\^%  qX^o^q 


half-an-bour>  when  lo!  I  discofered 
that  my  dearly  prized  token  of  reoiem- 
brance — that  sole  relic  left  me  of  the 
absent — ^was  g'one.  In  the  hunj  of 
departure  I  had  deposited  it  in  thst 
particular  pocket  in  which  deTouring 
time  had  gnawed  a  hole  as  large  is 
the  knob  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  I  leare 
you  to  judge  of  my  anguidi  at  this  dis- 
covery, and  how  for  many  we»ry 
hours  afler  I  wandered  about  the 
streets,  without  a  home,  without  i 
friend,  and  viewing  a  constable  in  every 
individual  that  looked  me  in  the  faee. 

But  a  truce  to  this  disheartening 
theme.  It  is  past  ^ve  o'clock ;  the 
City  folks,  the  day's  toil  at  an  end,  are 
wending  their  way  towards  their  snb- 
urban  villas  at  Camden  town  and 
Haropstead ;  and  I,  pensive  and  ab- 
stracted,  amidst  a  brisk  and  sbiftiof 
throng,  am  standing  before  the  iriD- 
dows  of  a  respectable  tavern  in  Tot- 
tenham-court Road.  The  dainties 
within  look  wondrous  tempting ;  what 
a  seducing  countenance  that  cold,  no- 
dissected  pullet  wears !  What  a  win- 
ning fragrance  comes  breathing  oot 
from  that  Westphalia  ham  which  has 
just  completed  its  education  in  the  kit- 
chen saucepan  !  Methinks  they  solirit 
my  acquaintance  ;  shall  I  then  treat 
their  advances  with  disdain  ?  Never! 
and  with  this  magnanimous  resolutioQ 
I  strutted  into  the  coffee-room,  and 
seating  myself  in  a  sequestered  box 
near  the  door,  rang  a  bold  smmnons 
for  the  waiter. 

^  "  John,**  said  I,  with  grave  affabi- 
lity, while  the  waiter  was  busy  bru>h- 
ing  oflTthe  crumbs  from  the  table-cloth, 
**  John,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner:" 

**  We  have  a  capital  cdge^boue  of 
beef,  sir,  as  will  be  ready  in  about  ten 
minutes.'* 

"  Any  thing  else?** 

**  A  leg  of  hot  boiled  poric  as  tender 
'  as  a  chick.** 

''  Humph  !**  said  I,  and  after  mu- 
sing for  some  seconds,  added, "  if  jon 
have  a  rump-steak  that  you  can  con- 
scientiously recommend,  dress  it  for 
me  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and,  dye 
hear,  let  me  have  a  pint  of  sherry 
with  it;  but  remember,  it  must  b« 
your  best,  for  I  cannot  tolerate  indif- 
ferent wine ;  and  while  it  is  getting 
ready,  let  me  see  the  Courier  of  this 
evening,  for  I  wish  to  know  at  what 
price  Consols  left  offl** 

«  Very  ^ood,"  replied  John,  and, 
'^\«5^YCi^  ^<&  ^^^x  >Qi^Vi^  ^9ut«  he  TI- 
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who  were  rapidly  beginning  to  col-  concerned  in  my  capture ;  to  wiiin; 
lact.  lus  napkin  aloft  in  air»  and^ralljuig,  as 
«  Stop  thief!"  I  shouted  out  louder  he  galloped  onward,  a  few  fresh  jiuxi- 
than  all»  and  dashing  furiously  on,  I  liaries  under  that  aogust  baDoer,  he 
cleared,  at  one  leap,  a  fat  Quaker,  followed  close  in  my  wake,  tnckiDg 
who  was  stooping  down  on  the  pave-  me  through  all  my  windings  with  a 
ment  to  adjust  his  shoe-buckles.  skill,  and  speed,  and  pertinacity,  tkt 
The  cry  of  "  Stop  thief  1**  rung  convinced  me  that  men  running  after 
like  an  alarm-bell  in  the  long  ears  of  a  reekoning  run  faster  than  an?  pco- 
Tottenham-  Court  Ruad — the  echoes  pie  in  the  world,  except  those  who  are 
of  Warreu  Street  took  it  up — alley  running  away  from  it. 
shouted  it  back  to  alley — and  the  New  I  had  by  this  time  reached  that  ro- 
Roadi  disdaining  taciturnity  in  such  a  man  tic  pass  at  tho  Ilampstead  end  of 
case,  plied  her  lungs  like  a  hurricane,  Camden-town,  which  opens  into  tho 
and  despatched  a  fragrant  posse  of  picturesque  vale  of  Paucras.  The 
Irish  hodmen  to  the  chase,  who,  start-  darkness  of  night  wais  upon  earth- 
ing from  the  difft^rent  posts  against  the  Regent*s  canal  wore  an  awful  and 
which  they  had  been  lounging,  and  swarthy  aspect — Mr  Murphy's  coal- 
thanking  God  that  there  was  at  length  wharf,  which  stands  on  its  southern 
a  prospect  of  a  skrimmage,  rushed  shore,  looked  vague  and  spectral— 
headlong  on,  oversetting  apple-stalls  and  the  voice  of  the  pot-boy  calling 
innumerable  in  their  flight,  and  ac-  "  Beer**  at  that  illustrious  statesman's 
commodating  many  an  electrified  pe-  door,  sounded,  as  I  flew  past,  like 
destrian  with  unlooked-for  lodgiugs  in  some  solemn  and  measured  cathedral 
tho  gutter.  chant.     Before  me,  in  mid  air,  at  the 

Meanwhile  I  continued  my  despe-  distance  of  about  two  miles,  towered 

rate  career,  bawling  out  <' Stop  thief  r*  the    Alpine    hamlet    of    Hampt^ead, 

and  poiuting  before  me  whenever  I  shrouded     in     umbrageous     folia^, 

saw  any  one  disposed  to  obstruct  my  through  which  lights  were  glancing ; 

progn*ss,  while  the  panting  and  in-  and  to  the  left,  bounding  the  sylvjiO 

flateil  waiter  followed  at  the  distance  meads  of  Paneras,  swelled  up  the  co- 

of  a  few  yards,  the  landlord  having  lossal  outline  of  Primrose-hill.    The 

been  compelli*d  to  relinquish  the  chase  locality,  though  beautiful,  was  a  most 

and  return  home,  lest,  peradventure,  a  unsatisfactory  one,  for  it  afforded  me 

■imilar  catastrophe  might  have  taken  not  the  slightest  outlet  for  escape  or 

place  during  his  absence.  concealment.     There  were  no  ruined 

On — on   I  flew — when  just   as   I  sheds  or  unflnished  houses — no  tall 

reached  tho  corner  of  a  street  near  hedges,  nor  deep  dry  ditches,  into 

Mornington  Crescent,  a  lamplighter  which  I  might  insinuate  my  perspi- 

who  had  just  descended  from  his  post,  ring  periphery — the  country  lay  open 

suspecting  from  my  frantic  speed,  and  on  all  sides — so  I  was  fain  to  continue 

the  crowd  in  full  cry  at  my  heels,  that  my  course,    with    the    indefatigable 

I  had  eloped  from  the  strini^ent  em-  waiter  still  panting  at  my  heels,  and 

braces  of  justice,  placed  his   ladder  a  small  knot  of  nimble  ragamuffins 

right  in  front  of  my  path.     'Twas  a  shouting  behind  him. 

eowardly  act,  but  no  matter — in  an  On  passing  Chalk  Farm,  where  a 

instant  I  had  cleared  the  obstruction,  lane  leads  into  the  main  road,  a  seri- 

8o  much  to  the  fellow's  astonish  men  ty  ous  obstacle  for  an  instant  checked  my 

that  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  course.  An  enormous  man,  so  at  least 

swung  round  his  ladder  with  an  abrupt,  he  a])peared  in  the  gloom,  was  jogging 

impetuous  movement,  and  by  so  doing  slowly  along  on  a  diminutive  jackass, 

tent  one  end  of  it  bang  through  a  shop-  when  just  as  he  turned  into  the  Hamp- 

window,  smashing  a  dozen  panes  of  stead  road,  I,  being  then  at  my  full 

glass,  and  bringing  out  three  scarlet-  speed,  rushed  against  him,  and  such 

▼isaged  shopmen— a  blessed  contin-  was  the  tremendous  force  of  the  con- 

gency,  which,  by  attracting  the  atten-  cnssion,  that  I  upset  both  the  donkey 

tion  of  the  majority  of  my  pursuers,  and  its  driver,  flew  over  their  beads, 

created  a  diversion  in  my  favour.  and  fell  full  length  into  a  heap  of  gra- 

But  nothing  could  stop  the  waiter,  vel.  I  would  most  willingly  have  staid 


To  him  the  chase  was  one  of  life  or    to  apologize,  especially  as  I  had 
death.    His  honour,  and,  what  was  of    son  to  fear  that  1  had  amaflhed  the 
inore  eansequeacei  hii  mt«reiitai  wet^   v^^  ^^fSiam  \i^  isuwaa^  Vni  tunt  was 
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precious  ;  and  I  rushed  on,  therefore^  tion  of  keeping  concealed^  and  on  the 
-with  unabated  energy,  while  the  ze-  watch,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  in  the 
phjr  bore  to  my  ear  sundry  hoarse  hope  that,  thinking  they  were  gone,  I 
and  emphatic  curses,  which  seemed  might  be  tempted  to  yenture  forth 
to  issue  with  difficulty  from  a  mouth  from  my  hiding-place, 
clogged  with  the  dust  of  the  road.  The  clear  summer  moon  had  now 

And  now  Haverstock-hill  appears  risen,  and  by  the  light  which  she  af- 
in  sight.  I  clamber  up  the  steep  as-  forded  me,  I  was  enabled  to  make  an 
cent,  and  halt  opposite  an  old,  red  inspection  of  my  locality.  It  was  a 
brick  house,  with  a  garden-wall  beside  bedroom  well  furnished,  and  contain- 
it.  1 1 ouk  back,  my  pursuers  are  about  ing  among  other  items  a  handsome 
a  hundred  yards  in  my  rear  ;  I  look  chest  of  drawers,  whereon  lay  a  Me- 
up,  the  wall  is  low,  and,  fortunately,  thodist  hymn-book ;  a  swing  looking- 
close  by  the  house  stands  a  tall,  branch-  glass  tliat  reflected  the  whole  figure ; 
ing,  substantial  elm,  whence  an  en-  and  a  small  mahogany  table,  in  the 
trance  may  easily  be  gained  into  one  drawer  of  which  was  a  well-thumbed 
of  the  upper  rooms,  the  window  of  copy  of  Moore*8  poems,  carefully  hid- 
which,  ou  a  hot  day  like  this,  b  most  den  and  wrapt  up  in  aome  leaves  of 
probably  wide  open.  It  was  no  sea-  the  Evangebcal  Magazine;  together 
son  for  etiquette  or  ceremony,  for  my  with  a  steel  purse  stored  with  the  cur- 
case  was  desperate,  so  vaulting  over  rent  coin  of  the  realm.  While,  with 
the  wall,  I  flew  to  the  tree,  climbed  a  natural  feeling  of  curiosity  I  was  ex- 
brisk  ly  up,  and  creeping,  as  well  as  I  amining  the  workmanship  of  this  last 
could,  along  one  of  its  outspreading  article,  and  pondering  on  the  lingular 
branches,  which  shook  fearfully  be-  chance  that  had  led  me  into  a  female 
ncath  my  weight,  I  made  a  grasp  at  bedroom,  I  heard  footsteps  on  the 
the  window-ledge,  raised  my  self  up  by  stairs.  My  mind  misgave  me  at  the 
it,  and  then,  after  satisfying  myself  sound.  It  was  clear  that  some  one 
that  not  a  soul  was  in  the  apartment,  was  approaching — a  conviction  which 
crept  in  at  the  open  lattice.  so  agitated  and  bewildered  me,  that 

Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  th  in  I  heard  most  inadvertently  I  hurried  the  purse 
the  waiter,  who  had  halted  with  his  into  my  pocket,  and  flew  for  refuge 
awkward  squad  at  the  very  spot  where  to  a  spacious  cupboard,  just  as  an  el- 
I  had  leaped  the  wall,  exclaim  in  loud  derly  lady  and  her  maid-servant  en- 
tones  of  astonishment  and  n:ge,  <*  Well,  tered  the  room. 
I'm  blest  if  the  villain  am*t  given  us  Never  shall  I  forget  the  painful 
the  slip,  after  all  I  And  what  a  pre-  sense  of  embarrassment  which  I  expe- 
cLous  dance  he*s  led  me  I  Why,  Tm  rienced  at  this  crisis  of  my  fate.  Alone 
blown  like  a  bladder  1'*  in  the  bedroom  of  a  woman  1     What 

*'  And  so  am  I,*'  replied  one  of  his  on  earth  should  I  do?  Scream, for  as- 
companions.  sistance,  or  prepare  with  indomitable 

"  In  course  you  are,'*  observed  a  courage  to  brave  the  worst?  A  mo- 
third,  **  worry  strango  if  you  wernH,  menfs  reflection  decided  me.  1  would 
arter  a  chase  such  as  we*vo  had.  But  remain  concealed  where  I  was  till  the 
I  say,  only  think  of  his  capsizing  a  lady's  eyes  were  fast  locked  in  sleep, 
man  and  a  bass  ;  my  eyes,  how  he  when  I  would  make  my  exit,  as  I  had 
must  have  run  for  it  T'  made  my  entrance,  by  the  window ;  for 

"  I'll  swear  he*s  somewhere  here-  todiscover  myself  would  not  only  jeo- 
abouts,**  resumed  the  waiter, ''  and  1*11  pardize  my  character  for  pure  morali- 
not  leave  till  I  find  him.  It*s  as  much  ty,  but  would  also  give  rise  to  afiront- 
as  my  place  is  worth — master's  so  ing  suspicions  that  I  had  entered  the 
precious  criu^ty  in  these  matters— to  premises  with  felonious  intentions, 
go  back  without  the  rascal.  Oh,  my  Having  thus  made  up  my  mind,  I  be- 
sides, they  ache  as  if  they  had  been  came  comparatively  tranquil,  tiiough 
played  on  by  a  broomstick  T'  it  was  not  without  emotion  that  I  hewd 

WhatfoUowedlwas  unable  to  make  the  giri  fasten  the  window- latch  and 
out,  though  I  listened  with  the  deepest  close  the  shutters, 
attention ;  from  one  or  two  words,  When  the  servant  had  performed 
however,  that  wero  uttered  in  a  low,  this  part  of  her  duty,  she  began  put- 
suppressed  growl,  I  conjectured  that  ting  her  mistress's  hair  in  papers ;  and 
the  party,  at  the  earnest  remonstrances  while  doing  sOy  detailed  for  her  edifi- 
of  the  waiter,  had  come  to  the  resoiu-   oatkuL  «1L  \bi6  ^is)^  V^i^  ^RMSi^aS^  ^ 
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the  day,  and  then  having  exhausted 
her  budget^  wbhed  her  good -night, 
and  retired  from  the  room,  while  the 
lady,  after  carefully  bolting  the  door, 
prepared,  as  I  thought,  to  undress  for 
bod.  'But  unfortunately  I  was  mis- 
taken, for  previous  to  her  putting  on 
her  nightgear,  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  examine  every  nook  and  cran- 
ny and  article  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
Oh,  the  horrors  I  endured  during  this 
investigation !  Yet  it  was  not  so  much 
on  my  own  account  that  I  was  thus 
alflicted.  No,  it  was  chiefly  for  the 
poor  lady  that  mv  sensibilities  were 
excited,  whoso  maiden  delicacy,  I  felt, 
must  sustain  a  cruel  shock  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  full-grown  man  in  her 
chamber.  Ah,  sir,  I  have  always  had 
a  kind  and  considerate  heart,  let  a  vi- 
perous world  say  what  it  will  to  the 
contrary. 

The  gentlewoman's  search  was  one 
of  no  ordinary  care  and  duration. 
First  she  peeped  under  tlie  bed,  then 
behind  the  curtains,  then  under  the 
washing-stand,  then  up  the  chimney, 
and  underneath  the  dressing-table. 
Even  a  bandbox  that  was  standing  on 
a  shelf  did  not  escape  her  vigilance, 
for  as  the  devil  once  got  into  a  bottle, 
I  suppose  she  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  ensconce  himself  in  a 
bandbox.  Having  finished  her  search 
in  every  other  quarter,  she  next  came 
towards  the  cupboard.  Fain  would  I 
have  held  the  door  fast,  but  there  was 
no  handle  inside,  at  least  I  could  find 
none;  so  I  was  compelled,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  I  could  muster,  to 
await  the  upshot  of  the  catastrophe. 
Fatal  necessity  I  An  instant,  and  the 
door  is  flung  wide  open,  and  lo,  des- 
pite my  most  ingenious  efibrts  to  shirk 
behind  a  clothes-bag,  I  stand  revealed 
in  all  my  beauty  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astounded  damsel  I 

The  Irish  salmon  when  he  woke  up 
from  a  dream  of  the  sea  to  find  himself 
in  the  saucepan,  was  not,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  more  thoroughly  obfusca- 
ted than  was  the  old  lady  at  this  mo- 
ment so  trying  to  both  of  us.  She 
stared  as  if  she  would  have  stared 
me  into  stone  ;  and  screaming  out 
"  Thieves!— Murder!— Fire!"  drop- 
ped her  candlestick,  and  then  dropped 
herself  in  a  swoon  beside  it,  like  a  post 
blown  down  by  a  high  wind. 

Her  screams,  which  must  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  house,  accompa- 
tiied  by  her  heavy  faU,  con^noe^  taa 


that  I  had  not  a  miaute  to  kne,  so 

f  roping  my  way  towards  the  via- 
ow- shutters,  I  endeavoured,  but 
without  eflect,  to  unclose  them,  widle 
to  add  to  the  perils  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  could  hear  the  servant-miid, 
who  had  not  yet  g'one  to  bed,  come 
flying  down  stairs,  three  steps  at  a 
time.  Immediately  I  rushed  to  tbe 
door  and  unbolted  it,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  explain  matters  to  the 
girFs  satisfaction  ;  but  here  again  I 
was  disappointed,  for  no  sooner  did 
she  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  on  the  land- 
ing-place, than  hurrying  downmtothc 
passage  with  the  speed  of  one  dement- 
ed, while  I  rushed  back  in  order  to 
make  one  last  effort  to  force  open  tbe 
window-shutters,  she  unbarred  tbe 
street  door,  and  bawled  out  for  as- 
sistance in  a  tone  of  voice  that  might 
have  awakened  the  seven  sloepen. 
The  waiter  and  his  companions,  wbo 
were  still  keeping  watch  up  and  down 
the  road — for  all  that  I  have  described 

took  place  within  half  an  hour ha- 

tened  forward  to  the  girFs  assistancfi 
and  guided  by  her,  with^  rushlight  ia 
her  hand,  unkennelled  me  with  a  vul- 
gar shout  of  triumph,  and  conducted 
me  to  the  black  hole,  whence  I  was 
next  day  transferred  to  the  police- 
office  ;  and  the  waiter  having  testi6ed 
to  my  identity,  and  the  old  lady*8  purse 
having  been  found  in  my  pocket,  1 
was — to  speak  professionally —foil j 
committed  for  trial  at  tlie  next  Old 
Bailey  assizes. 

My  trial  took  place  within  a  mouth 
from  this  period.  Up  to  the  very  hour 
of  my  appearance  in  court  I  had  en- 
tertained sanguine  hopes  of  an  acquit- 
tal, such  is  the  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  conscious  innocence  bestows; 
but  when  on  taking  my  station  at  the 
bar,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  jury- 
box,  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  1 
felt  as  if  my  doom  were  already  pro- 
nounced, for  twelve  more  common- 
place, distrustful,  impracticable  look- 
mg  jurors  I  never  yet  beheld.  The 
foreman,  in  particular,  made  me  shud- 
der. He  was  a  shrewd,  sinewy,  griz- 
zled old  Scotchman,  with  thin,  dry 
lips,  a  lynx  eye,  and  a  countenance  as 
hard  as  a  deal  board.  As  the  evidence 
proceeded,  a  frown  of  the  most  omi- 
nous nature  settled  on  his  darkened 
brows,  and  ever  and  anon  he  hurled 
on  me  a  stem  glance,  in  which  tbe 
word  "Guilty!"  was  legibly  stereo- 
\y^^,    ^ V«ci  >^^  t^ASA  Cqc  the  pro* 
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AM  INTRODUCTIOM  TO  THE  PHIL080FHT  OF  CONSCIOU8HE88. 


PART  m. 


CHAPTEK  I. 


What  is  philosophy?  Look  at 
man  struggling  against  the  fatalistic 
logic  of  physicsi  and  thou  shait  best 
know  what  phiiosophy  is.  In  the 
hands  of  physical  science  man  lies 
bound  hand  and  foot«  and  the  iron  of 
necessity  is  driven  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  being ;  but  phiiosophy 
proclaims  him  to  be  free,  and  reocis 
away  the  fetters  from  his  limbs  lil^e 
8tubble<withs.  Physical  science,  pla- 
cing man  entirely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  law  of  causality,  engulfs  his 
moral  being  in  the  tomb ;  but  philo- 
sophy bursu  his  scientific  cerements, 
and  brings  him  forth  out  of  "  the  house 
of  bondage**  into  the  land  of  perfect 
liberty. 

If  we  look  into  the  realities  of  our 
own  condition,  and  of  nature  as  it 
operates  around  us,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  this  view. 
We  shall  see  that  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  philosophy  is  best  to  be  caught 
in  contrast  with  the  character  of  phy- 
sics ;  just  as  man  is  best  read  in  the 
antagoubm  which  prevails  between 
him  and  nature  as  she  exists  both  with- 
out him  and  within  him — this  strife 
conducing  in  the  former  case  to  his 
natural*  and  in  the  latter,  to  his  moral 
aggrandisement. 

Without  a  figure  the  whole  universe 
may  be  said  to  be  inspired,  A  power 
not  its  own  drives  its  throbbing  pulses. 
All  things  are  dependent  on  one  ano- 
ther— each  of  them  is  because  some- 
thing else  has  been.  Nowhere  is  there 
to  be  found  an  original,  but  every 
wliere  an  inherited  activity.  Nature 
tliroughout  all  her  vicissitudes  is  the 
true  type  of  hereditary  and  inviolable 
succession.  The  oak  dies  in  the  fo- 
rest-solitudes, having  deposited  the 
insignia  of  its  strength  in  an  acorn 
from  which  springs  a  new  oak  that 
neither  exceeds  nor  falls  short  of  the 
stated  measure  of  its  birthright.  The 
whole  present  world  is  but  a  vast  tra- 
dition. All  the  effects  composing  the 
universe  now  before  us  were  slumber- 
ing, ages  ago,  in  their  embryo  causes. 
And  now  amid  the  dervvatiNo  moNe- 
xnanU  of  this  unpausiug  xnaotiaii^jT^: 


what  becomes  of  man  ?  Is  he  too  the 
mere  creature  of  traditionary  forces  ? 

Yes — man  in  his  earlier  stages  vio- 
lates not  the  universal  analogy :  but 
lives  and  breathes  in  the  general  in- 
spiration of  nature.  At  his  birth  ht 
is  indeed  wholly  nature's  child ;  for  no 
living  creature  is  born  an  alien  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  mighty  mother. 
Powerless  *  and  passive  he  floats  en- 
tranced amid  her  teeming  floods.  She 
shapes  his  passions  and  desires,  and 
he,  disputing  not  her  guardianshipi 
puts  his  neck  beneath  their  yoke.  All 
that  he  is,  he  is  without  his  own  co- 
operation :  his  reason  and  his  appetitt^ 
come  to  him  from  her  hand,  he  accepts 
them  unconsciously,  and  goes  furtb 
in  quest  of  his  gratifications  in  blioJ 
obedience  to  the  force  that  drives  him. 
All  the  germs  that  nature  has  planted 
in  his  breast  owe  their  growth  to  her 
breath,  and  unfolding  themselves  be- 
neath it,  they  flourish  in  biesscdness— 
fDT  a  time. 

Hence  this  view  of  human  life  being 
the  first  to  present  itself  to  observation, 
the  genius  of  physical  science  has  ever 
been  foremost  to  attempt  to  fix  the  po- 
sition of  man  in  the  scale  of  the  oni- 
yerse,  and  to  read  to  him  his  doom. 
She  tells  thee,  O  man,  that  thou  art 
but  an  animal  of  a  higher  and  more 
intelligent  class — a  mere  link,  though 
perhaps  a  bright  one,  in  the  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  creation.  No  clog 
art  thou,  she  says,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  blind  and  mighty  wheel.  She 
lays  her  hand  upon  thee,  and  thou 
falling  into  her  ranks  goest  to  swell 
the  legions  of  dependent  things — the 
leader  it  may  be,  but  not  the  antago- 
nist of  nature.  She  bends  thee  down 
under  the  law  of  causality,  and,  stand- 
ing in  her  muster-roll,  thou  art  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  law  as  the  so* 
verelgn  of  thy  soul.  The  stars  obey 
it  in  their  whirling  courses,  why 
shouldst  not  thou  ?  She  either  makes 
thee  a  mere  tabula  rasa,  to  be  written 
upon  by  the  pens  of  external  things — 
an  educt  of  their  impressions— or  else 
etv^^Vvcv^  >^^^  ^\v\\  ^^rtain  innate  ca- 
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peculiar  developeraents  are  merely  to  flow  ?  Drift  od,  then,  thou  cpicu- 
evolved  under  a  necessary  law  out  of  rean,  thou  child  of  nature,  passive  in 
germs  that  were  born  within  thee — are  thy  Uieory  and  thy  practice,  and 
but  the  fruits  of  seeds  thou  broughtest  sheathed  in  what  appears  to  be  an  ir- 
into  the  world  with  thee  ready  sown,  refragable  logic,  and  see  where  thy 
But  whatever  she  makes  of  thee,  thou  creed  will  land  tiiee  I 
art  no  more  thine  own  master,  accord-  But  perhaps  man  has  been  armed 
ing  to  her  report,  than  the  woods  that  by  nature  with  weapons  wherewith  to 
burst  into  bud  beneath  an  influence  fight  against  the  natural  powers  that 
they  cannot  control,  or  than  the  sea  are  seeking  to  enslave  him.  As  if  na- 
rolling  in  the  wind.  ture  would  give  man  arms  to  be  em- 
Such  b  the  award  of  physical  science  ployed  against  herself— as  if  she  would 
with  respect  to  man ;  and,  confined  to  lift  with  her  own  hands  the  yoke  of 
his  birth  and  the  earliest  periods  of  bondage  from  his  neck.  And  even 
his  life,  her  estimate  of  him  is  true,  supposing  that  nature  were  thus  to 
When  contemplated  during  the  first  assii>t  him,  would  she  not  be  merely 
stages  of  his  existence,  Hamlets  pipe  removing  him  from  the  conduct  of  one 
breathed  upon  by  another's  breath,  blind  and  faithless  guide,  to  place  him 
and  fingered  by  another*s  touch,  and  under  that  of  another  equally  blind« 
giving  out  sounds  of  discord  or  of  and  probably  equally  faithless  ?  Ha- 
harmony  according  to  the  will  of  the  ving  been  misled  in  so  many  instances 
blower,  is  not  merely  a  type,  but  is  in  obeying  nature,  we  may  well  be 
the  actual  reality  of  man.  suspicious  of  all  her  dictates. 

But  these  are  remote  and  visionary  We  have  also  been  prated  to  about 
contemplations.  Turning  from  man  a  moral  sense  born  within  us,  and 
in  his  cradle,  let  us  observe  the  actual  this,  too,  by  physical  science — by  the 
condition  of  our  living  selves.  science  that  founds  its  whole  pro« 
We  are  all  born,  as  we  have  said,  ccdure  upon  the  law  of  causality — as 
both  in  our  external  and  our  internal  if  this  law  did  not  obliterate  the  very 
fittings  up,  within  the  domain  and  ju-  life  of  duty,  and  render  it  an  unmean- 
risdiction  of  nature ;  and  nature,  to  ing  word.  This  moral  sense,  it  is 
our  opening  life,  \s  a  paradisic  of  said,  impels  us  to  virtue,  if  its  sane- 
sweets,  tions  be  listened  to,  or  lets  us  run  to 

,j  ,,  !•      u    *       •  '  e        »»  crime  if  they  be  disregarded.     But 

"  lleavea  lies  about  us  in  our  infaney.  „,    ..        ,•'      *i-..**i. 

'  what  impels  us  to  listen  to  the  voice 

But  the  nascent  fierceness  which  adds  of  this  monitor,  or  to  turn  away  from 
but  new  graces  to  the  sportive  beauty  it  with  a  deaf  ear  ?  Still,  according  to 
of  the  tiger-cub,  condemns  the  mon-  physical  science,  it  can  be  nothing  but 
ster  of  maturer  years  to  the  savage  the  force  of  a.natural  and  foreign  cau- 
solitudes  of  his  forest  lair,  and  the  sality.  Nowhere,  oh  man  I  through- 
graceful  passions  of  childhood  natu>  out  the  whole  range  of  thy  moral  and 
rally  gro#  up  in  the  man  into  demons  intellectual  being  can  physical  science 
of  misery  and  blood.  As  life  advances,  allow  thee  a  single  point  whereon  to 
the  garden  of  nature  becomes  more  rest  the  lever  or  thy  own  free  co-ope- 
and  more  a  howling  wilderness,  and  ration.  The  moral  power  which  she 
nature's  passions  and  indulgences  allows  thee  is  at  the  same  time  a  na- 
blacken  her  own  shining  skies :  and  tural  endowment ;  and  being  so,  must 
before  our  course  is  run,  life,  under  of  course,  like  other  natural  growths^ 
her  guidance,  has  become  a  spectacle  wax  or  wane  under  laws  immutable 
of  greater  ghastliness  than  death  itself,  and  independent  of  thy  control.  Thou 
Nature  prompts  a  purely  epicurean  art  still  then  a  dependent  thing,  en- 
creed,  and  the  logic  of  physical  science  tirely  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  causey 
binds  it  down  upon  the  understandings  and  having  no  security  against  any 
of  men  ;  for  suppose  that  we  should  power  that  may  make  thee  its  instru- 
turn  and  tight  against  the  force  that  ment. 

drives  us.     But  how  can  we,  says  the         What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?    This : 

logic  of  phypics  ?    We  are  in  every  Let  us  spurn  from  us  the  crced'of  na- 

thing  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  causa-  ture,  together  with  the  fatalistic  logic 

lity,  and  how  can  we  resist  its  sway  ?  by  which  it  is  upheld.     If  we  admit 

We  are  drifting  before  the  breath  of  the  logic  we  must  admit  the  creeds 

nature,  and  can  the  wave  turn  against  and  if  we  admit  tVve  ^t^^^  ^^  \fi^^aX 

the  gale  that  is  impelling  it,  and  refuse  admit  ttx©  Yo^Vt  \  XwXVx  \»  Vi^xX^^sw^- 
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of  them  in  pieces,  and  scatter  their 
fragments  to  the  winds.  The  creed 
of  nature  concludes  simplv  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  the  truer  creea  of  human 
life,  a  creed  which  says  little  about 
happiness,  was  uttered  soon  after  the 
foundations  of  the  ..world  were  laid, 
and  has  been  proved  and  perpetuated 
by  the  experience  of  six  thousand 
years.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  cultivate  the  earth  ;"  and, 
it  may  be  added,  in  a  bitterer  sweat 
shalt  thou  till,  oh  man,  as  long  as  life 
lasts,  the  harsher  soil  of  thy  own  tu- 
multuous and  almost  ungovernable 
heart. 

Tliis  creed  is  none  of  nature*s 
prompting,  but  is  the  issue  of  a  veri- 
table contest  now  set  on  foot  between 
man  and  her.  But  how  b  this  creed 
to  be  supported?  How  can  we  ra- 
tionally make  good  the  fact  that  we 
are  fighting  all  life  long  more  or  less 
against  the  powers  of  nature?  We 
have  flung  aside  the  logic  of  physics ; 
where  shall  we  look  for  props  ? 

Here  it  is  that  Philosophy  comes 
in.     "  The  flowers  of  thy  happiness. 


says  she,  are  withered.     Theyeodd 
not  last  ;  they  gilded  bnt  for  t  <kj 
the  openings  portals  of  life.    Bat  ii 
their  place  I  will  ^ive  thee  freedom'i 
flowers.     To  act  accordiHg  to  thy  ii- 
clinations    may   be   enjoyment;  bit 
know  that  to  act  against  them  is  liber- 
ty, and  thou  only  actest  thus  became 
thou  art  really  free.    For  thy  freedoa 
does  not  merely  consist  in  the  power 
to  follow  a  certain  course,  or  to  lesvt 
it  un  followed,  but  it  properly  conaiU 
in  the  single  course  of  origioatiDgi 
new  movement  running  counter  to  «D 
the  biases  which  nature  gives  theey 
and  in  rising  superior  to  the  bondage 
-  thou  wert  bom  in.      I  will  anwind 
from  around  thee,  fold  after  fold,  tbe 
coils  of  the  inert  logic  of  causalitt; 
and  if  thou  wilt  stand  forth  practicallj 
as  nature's  victorious  foe,  and  specu- 
latively as  the  assertor  of  the  absolute 
liberty  of  man  against  the  dogmas  of 

f»hysic8 — breaking  the  chain  of  caosi- 
ity — disclaiming  the  inspiration  which 
is  thy  birthright,  and  working  tbvfdf 
out  of  the  slough  of  sensualism— thn 
shalt  thou  be  one  of  my  true  disciples.*" 


Chapter  II. 


But  at  what  point  shall  Philosophy 
commence  unwinding  the  coils  of  fa- 
talism from  around  man  ?  At  the 
very  outermost  folds.  To  redeem 
man*8  moral  being  from  slavery,  and 
to  circulate  through  it  the  air  of  li- 
berty by  which  alone  it  lives,  is  the 
great  end  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  were 
vain  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  unless  the  folds  of  necessity 
be  first  of  all  loosened  at  the  ver^ 
circumference  or  surface  of  his  ordi- 
nary character  as  a  simply  percipient 
being.  Make  man,  ab  origine,  like 
wax  beneath  the  seal,  the  passive  re- 
cipient of  the  impressions  of  external 
things,  and  a  slave  he  must  remain  for 
ever  in  all  the  phenomena  he  may 
manifest  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  career.  If  there  be  bondage  in 
his  common  consciousness,  it  must 
necessarily  pass  into  his  moral  con- 
science. Unless  our  first  and  simplest 
consciousness  be  an  act  of  freedom, 
our  moral  being  is  a  bondsman  all  its 
life.  True  philosophy  will  accept  of 
no  half  measures — no  compromise  be- 
tween the  passivity  and  the  activity  of 
man.  We  must  commence,  then,  by 
iiberating  our  ordinary  coi\&ciQ\xBn&«a 


from  the  control  or  domineering  ac- 
tion of  outward  objects.  Thus  com- 
mencing at  the  very  circumference  of 
man,  we  shall  clear  out  an  enlarged 
atmosphere  of  freedom  around  that 
true  and  sacred  centre  of  his  personal- 
ity— his  character,  namely,  as  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent. 

In  returning,  then,  to  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  we  may  remark  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  opening  out  a  way  for  our- 
selves,  and  have  hardly  advanced  be- 
yond the  mere  threshhold  or  outworks 
of  psychology.  Regarding  this  fact  as 
the  great,  and,  indeed,  properly  speak- 
ing, as  the  only  fact  of  our  science, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  separate  it 
from  any  admixture  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  to  free  it 
from  that  huge  encumbrance  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  scieoce, 
has  kept  it  weighed  down  in  obscure 
and  vaporous  abysses, — the  human 
mind,  with  all  its  facts*  which  are  ele- 
ments of  a  fatalbtic,  and  therefore  of 
an  unphilosophical  character.  Im- 
perfectly, indeed,  but  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  we  have  raised  it  up  oat 
o1  ^^  \«^^Oq&^^\^>i  haa  lain  ao  loi^ 
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and  blowing  aside  from  it  the  mist  of 
ages,  we  have  endeavoured  to  realize 
it  in  all  its  purity  and  independence, 
and  to  make  it  stand  forth  as  the  most 
prominent,  signal,  and  distlngubhing 
phenomenon  of  humanity.  But  in 
doing  this  we  have  done  little  more 
than  establish  the  fact  that  conscious- 
ness di)es  come  into  operation.  We 
still  expect  to  be  able  to  make  its  cha- 
racter and  significance  more  and  more 
plain  as  wc  advance,  and  now  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
tliree  other  problems,  which  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  very  vitals  of 
the  science  of  oursejves.  These  are, 
first, —  When  does  consciousness  come 
into  operation?  Second,  ffow  does 
consciousness  come  into  operation? 
And  third,  What  are  the  consequences 
of  its  coming  into  operation?  The 
discussion  of  these  three  problems 
will,  it  is  thought,  sufficiently  exhaust 
this  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Consciousness. 

First,  however,  let  us  remark,  that 
it  was  not  possible  that  these  problems 
could  ever  have  been  distinctly  pro- 
pounded, much  less  resolved  by  the 
•'  philosophy  of  the   human   mind." 
This  false  science  regards  as  its  pro- 
per facts  the  states  or  phenomena  of 
mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  objects 
of  the  act  of  consciousness  degrading 
this  act  itself,  into  the  mere  medium 
or  instrument  through  which  these  ob- 
jects are  known.  Thus  researches  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  tlie 
objects  of  consciousness  (of  sensation, 
for  instance),  and  not  concerning  the 
genesis  of  the  act  itself  of  conscious- 
ness, constituted  the  problem  s  of  the 
science  of  mind.    Our  very  familiarity 
with  this  latter  fact  has  blunted  our 
perception  of  its  importance,  and  bus 
turned  us  aside  from  the  observation 
of  it.     Metaphysicians  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  considering  all 
the  mental  phenomena  as  so  evidently 
and  indissolubly  accompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, that  the  fact  that  they  are 
thus  accompanied    being   taken   for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course — as  a 
necessity  of  nature — has  then  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  out  of  notice  as  unwor- 
thy of  any  further  consideration.    Yet 
we  have  all  along  seen,  that  these 
phenomena  might  perfectly  well  have 
existed,  and  in  animals  and  children  of 
a  certain  age  actually  do  exist,  with- 
out consciousness ;  or,  in  other  words, 
without  being  accompanied  by  the 
fact  of  porsonality^the  notion  and 
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the  reality  of  expressed  by  the  word 
*'  I.**    In  short,  we  have  seen,  that 
the  presence  of  conscionsneM  fbnns 
the  exception,  and  that  the  absence  of 
consciousness  forms  the  great  rule  of 
Creadon :  inspired,  though  that  crea- 
tion is,  throughout,  by  intelligence* 
sensation,  and  desire.     In  devoting 
our  attention,  therefore  (as  the  phllo« 
sophcrs  of  mind  have  hitherto  oone), 
to  such  phenomena  as  intelligence* 
sensation,  and  desire,  we  should  vir«^ 
tually  be  philosophizing  concerning 
unconscious  creatures  ;  and  not  con- 
cerning man  in  his  true  and  distinctive 
character;  we  should,  moreover,  aa 
has  been  shown,  be  studying  an  order 
of  phenomena,  which  not  only  do  not 
assist  the  manifestation  of  conscious- 
ness, but  which  naturally  tend  to  pre-, 
vent  it  from  coming  into  operation ; 
and  finally,  we  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
merely  contemplating  attributes  which 
man  possesses  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  creation.     But  the  true  science 
of  every  being  proceeds  upon  the  dis- 
covery and  examination  of  facts,  or  a 
fact  peculiar  to  the  Being  in  question. 
But  the  phenomenon  peculiar  toman — 
the  only  fact  which  accurately  and 
completely    contradistinguishes    him 
from  all  other  creatures  is  no  other  than 
this  very  fact  of  consciousness— this 
very  fact,  that  he  does  take  cognizance 
of  his  intelligent  and  rational  states, 
blending  with  them,  or  realizing  in  con- 
junction with  them  hb  own  personality, 
a  realization  which  animals,  endowed 
though  they  are  like  man  with  reason 
and  with  passion,  never  accomplish. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, from  having  occupied  the 
obscurest  and  most  neglected  position 
in  all  psychology,  rises  up  into  para- 
mount importance,  and  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  be  treated  with  slight  and 
cursory  notice,  and  then  passed  from, 
as  the  mere  medium  through  which 
the  proper  facts  of  psychology  are 
known  to  us,  becomes  itself  the  lead- 
ing, and  properly  speaking,  the  only 
fact  of  the  science ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  questions  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin,  the  time,  manner  and  conse- 
quences of  its  manifestation,  come  to 
f  or  m  the  highest  problems  that  can  chal- 
lenge our  attention  when  engaged  in 
the  study  of  ourselves.     All  Uie  other 
fisLcts  connected  with  us  are  fatalistic  ; 
it  is  in  this  phenomenon  alone,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  the  elements  oC  03ax 
freedom  «xq  \o  \m  \«vaA« 
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The  first  question  with  which  we 
are  to  be  engaged  is  this :  When  does 
consciousness  come  into  operation  ? 
And  we  ask,  first  of  all,  is  man  horn 
conscious,  or  is  he  conscious  during 
several  (be  their  number  greater  or 
less)  of  the  earlier  months,  we  may  say 
years  of  his  existence  ?  We  answer. 
No:  for  if  he  were,  then  he  would 
remember,  or  at  least  some  individuals 
of  the  species  would  remember  the  day 
of  their  birth  and  the  first  year  or  years 
of  their  infancy.  People  in  general 
recollect  that  of  which  they  were  con- 
scious. But  perhaps  it  may  be  objec- 
ted that  a  man,  or  that  many  men,  may 
forget  and  often  do  forget  events  of 
which  they  were  conscious.  True ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  at 
variance  with  universal  experience, 
that  every  body  should  forget  that  of 
which  every  body  was  conscious.  If 
the  whole  human  race  were  conscious 
at  the  day  of  their  birth,  and  during 
their  earliest  childhood,  it  Ls  altogether 
inconceivable  but  that  some  of  them 
at  least  should  remember  those  days 
and  their  events.  But  no  one  possesses 
any  such  remembrance  ;  and  therefore 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that  man 
is  not  bom  conscious,  and  does  not  be- 
come conscious  until  some  considera- 
ble period  after  his  birth.  Let  this 
conclusion  then  be  noted,  for  we  may 
require  to  make  some  use  of  it  here- 
after. 

If,  then,  man  is  not  conscious  at  his 
birth,  or  until  some  time  after  it  has 
elapsed,  at  what  period  of  his  life  docs 
consciousness  manifest  itself?  To  as- 
certain this  period  we  must  seek  for 
some  vital  sign  of  the  existence  of 
consciousness.  It  is  possible  that, 
before  the  true  and  real  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  being  displays 
itself,  there  are  within  him  certain 
obscure  prefigurations  or  anticipa- 
tions of  the  dawning  phenomenon ; 
and  tliercfore  it  may  not  be  practica- 
ble to  fix  in  the  precisest  and  strictest 
manner  its  absolute  point  of  com- 
mencement. Still,  compared  with  the 
actual  rise  and  developement  of  cou- 
Bciousncss,  these  dim  and  uncertain 
preludes  of  it  are  even  more  faint  and  in- 
distinct than  are  the  first  feeble  rays 
which  the  sun  sends  up  before  lum, com- 
pared with  the  glory  w\\\c\\^\Vft\\cvv.N\.Tv 

and  earth  yrUea  tUe  gteai  ViXQMi\x\>f 


himself  bursts  above  the  set.  Tib 
parallel  is  certainly  not  perfect,  be- 
cause the  sun,  though  below  the  b»- 
rizon,  nevertheless  exists ;  but  an  u- 
apparent  consciousness  is  zero,  or  do 
consciousness  at  all.  Conscieofoes, 
no  doubt,  keeps  ever  gaining  in  dis- 
tinctness, but  there  is  certaioly  t  p^ 
riod  when  it  is  an  absolute  blank,  and 
then  there  is  an  epoch  at  which  it  ei- 
ists  and  comes  forth  distinctly  nto 
the  light — an  epoch  so  remarbUe 
that  it  may  be  assumed  and  lixed  u 
the  definite  period  when  the  true  exist- 
ence and  vital  manifestation  of  con- 
sciousness commences.  Our  buiiiKS! 
now  is  to  point  out  and  illostnte  this 
epoch. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  childra, 
for  some  time  after  they  acquire  the 
use  of  language,  speak  of  thcmsdw 
fV*  the  third  person,  calling  themseKfi 
John,  Tom,  or  whatever  else  their 
names  may  be.  Some  speak  thus  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter  period; 
but  all  of  them  invariably  speak  for  a 
certdn  time  after  this  faymon.  Whi! 
does  this  prove,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  they 
have  not  yet  acquirca  the  notion  of 
their  own  personality.  Whatcwr 
their  intellectual  or  rational  state  nuT 
in  other  respects  be,  they  have  not  com- 
bined with  it  the  conception  of  se^'- 
In  other  words,  it  proves  that  as  yet 
they  are  unconscious.  They  as  yet 
exist  merely  for  others,  not  for  thtm- 
selves. 

In  the  second  place,  how  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  language,  such  as  it  i?? 
which  the  child  makes  use  of,  to  be 
explained  ?  It  is  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  exactly  the  same  principle,  what- 
ever tills  may  be,  as  that  which  enables 
the  parrot  to  be  taught  to  speak.  This 
principle  may  bo  called  imitation^ 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  law  of  association, 
which  again  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
illustration  of  the  still  greater  law  of 
cause  and  effect ;  and  under  any  or  all 
of  these  views  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
that  intelligence  is  by  any  means  ab- 
sent Trom  the  process.  The  child  and 
the  parrot  hear  those  aroond  them 
a^^lviug  various  names  to  different 
Oo^^^viV^i  ^"cA^X^wv^  XxcS^u^vtQ  animsli* 
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applj  these  names  in  the  same  man-    characterise  its  conduct,  only  proyidcd 
ner :  and  now  mark  most  particularij    it  stood  in  tiie  same  situation  with  us, 
the  curious  part  of  the  process ;  how     and  like  us  possessed  the  notion  and 
they  follow  tiie  same  rule  when  speak-     reality  of  itself.     The  child  is  driven 
ioff  of  themsclyefl.    They  hear  people     to  the  gratification  of  its  desires  (prior 
calling  them  by  their  own  names  in     to  consciousness)   at  whatever  cost, 
the  third  person,  and  not  having  any  and  whatever  the  consequences  may 
notion  of  themselves,  not  having  rea-  be,  just  as  an  animal  or  a  machine  is 
lized  their  own  personality,  they  have  impelled  to  accomplish  the  work  'for 
nothing  else  for  it  than  to  adhere,  in  which  it  was  designed ;  and  the  desire 
this  case,  too,  to  their  old  principle  of  dies  only  when  gratified,  or  when  its 
imitation,  and  to  do  towards  them-  natural  force  is  spent,  or  when  sup- 
selves  just  what  others  do  towards  planted  by  some  other  desire  equally 
them  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  speaking  blind,  and  equally  out  of  its  control. 
of  themselves  they  are  unavoidably  How  can  we  affix  the  epithet  selfish, 
forced  to  designate  themselves  by  a  or  any  other  term  indicating  either 
vord  in  the  third  person ;  or  in  other  blame  or  praise,  to  a  creature  which  as 
words,  to  speak  of  themselves  as  if  yet  is  not  a  «e^at  all,  either  in  thought, 
thev  were  not  themselves.  in  word,  or  deed  ?     For  let  it  be  par- 
se long,  then,  as  this  state  of  things  ticularly  noted  that  the  notion  of  self 
continues,  the  human  being  is  to  be  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  no- 
regarded  as  leading  altogether  a  mere  tion — that  is  to  say,  it  possesses  far 
ammal  life,  as  living  completely  under  more  than  a  mere  logical  value  and 
the  dominion  and  within  the  domain  contents — it  is  absolutely  genetic  or 
of  nature.   The  law  of  its  whole  being  creative.    Thiiikintj  oneself"  1 "  makes 
is  the  law  of  causality.    Its  sensations,  oneself  "  I  ;**  and  it  is  only  bif  t/i  inking 
feelings  of  every  kind,  and  all  its  exer-  himself  '^  I**  that  a  man  can  make 
ciaes  of  reason  are  mere  efiects,  which  himself  "  I ;"  or  in  other  words,  change 
again  in  their  turn  are  capable  of  be-  an  unconscious  thing  into  that  which 
coming  causes.     It  cannot  be  said  to  is  now  a  conscious  self.    Nothing  else 
be  without  "  mind,*'  if  by  the  attribu-  will  or  can  do  it.    So  long  as  a  Being 
tion  of  '^  mind"  to  it,  wo  mean  that  it  does  not  think  itself  "  I"  it  does  not 
IB  subject  to  various  sensations,  pas-  and  cannot  become  "  I.*'     No  other 
sions,  desires,  &c.,  but  it  certainly  is  being,  no  being  except  iU^clf  can  make 
without  consciousness,  or  that  notion  it  "  1.*'    More,  however,  of  this  here- 
of self,  that  realization  of  its  own  per-  after. 

Bonality,  which  in  the  subsequent  But  now  mark  the  moment  wlien  the 
stages  of  its  exbtenee  accompanies  child  pronounces  the  word  **  I,"  and 
these  modifications  of  its  being.  It  is  knows  what  this  expression  means, 
still  entirely  the  creature  of  instinct.  Here  is  a  new  and  most  important 
which  may  be  exactly  and  completely  step  taken.  Let  no  one  regard  this 
defined  as  unconscious  reason,  step  as  insignificant,  or  treat  our  men- 
It  is  true  that  the  child  at  this  stage  tion  of  it  lightly  and  superciliously  ; 
of  its  existence  often  puts  on  the  sem-  for  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  a  step 
blance  of  the  intensest  selfishness  ;  but  the  like  of  which  in  magnitude  and 
to  call  it  selfish,  in  the  proper  sense  of  wonder  the  human  being  never  yet 
the  word,  would  be  to  apply  to  it  a  took,  and  never  shall  take  again, 
complete  misnomer.  This  would  im-  throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  his 
ply  that  it  stood  upon  moral  ground,  rational  and  immortal  career.  We 
whereas  its  being  rests  as  yet  upon  have  read  in  fable  of  Circoian  charms, 
no  moral  foundations  at  all.  We  in-  which  changed  men  into  brutes ;  but 
deed  have  a  moral  soil  beneath  our  here  in  this  little  monosyllable  is  con- 
feet.  And  this  is  .the  origin  of  our  tained  a  truer  and  more  potent  charm 
mistake.  In  us  conduct  similar  to  tlie  — the  spell  of  an  inverted  and  unfa- 
child's  would  be  really  selfish,  because  bulous  enchantment,  which  converts 
we  occupy  a  moral  ground,  and  have  the  feral  into  the  human  being.  The 
realized  our  own  personsility ;  and  origination  of  this  little  monosyllable 
hence,  forgetting  the  difierent  grounds  lifts  man  out  of  the  natural  into  the 
upon  which  we  and  it  stand,  we  trans-  moral  universe.  It  places  him,  in- 
fer over  upon  it,  through  a  mistaken  de^d,  upon  a  perilous  pre-eminence^ 
Analogy,  or  rather  upon  a  false  hypo-  being  lue  «Met>AQ»u  ^1  tl^^'Cd^^n:^  Vl'^j^ 
ihe»]B,  Imguage  which  would  serye  to  ttxau  Yaa  o^u  ^^^\x\ft\3EA«^«vAs^^^* 
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He  is  now  no  longer  a  paradisiacal 
creature  of  blind  and  unconscious 
good.  He  has  fallen  from  that  estate 
by  this  very  assertion  of  his  indepen- . 
dence  ;  but,  in  compeusation  for  this, 
he  is  now  a  conscious  and  a  moral 
creature,  knowing  evil  from  good,  and 
able  to  choose  the  latter  even  when  he 
embraces  the  former ;  and  this  small 
word  of  one  letter,  and  it  alone,  is  the 
talisman  which  has  effected  these 
mighty  changes  ;  which  has  struck 
from  his  being  the  fetters  of  the  law 
of  causality,  and  given  him  to  breathe 
the  spacious  atmosphere  of  absolute 
freedom  ;  thus  rendering  him  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent,  by  making  him 
the  first  cause  or  complete  originator 
of  all  his  actions. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
origin  and  application  of  the  word 
"  1,"  as  used  by  the  child,  we  shall 
see  what  a  remarkable  contrast  exists 
between  this  term  and  any  other  ex- 
pression which  he  employs  ;  and  how 
strikingly  different  its  origin  is  from 
that  of  all  these  expressions.  Wo 
have  already  stated  that  the  child's 
employment  of  language  previous  to 
his  use  of  the  word  •'  I,"  may  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation, or  that  at  any  rate  it  falls  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  illustration  of  the 
general  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He 
hears  other  people  applying  certain 
sounds  to  designate  certain  objects ; 
and  when  these  objects  or  similar  ones 
are  presented,  or  in  any  way  recalled, 
to  liim,  the  consequence  is,  that  he 
utters  the  same  sounds  in  connexion 
with  their  presence.  All  this  takes 
place,  very  naturally,  under  the  com- 
mon law  of  association.  But  neither 
association,  nor  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation, nor  any  conceivable  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  will 
account  for  the  child's  use  of  the  word 
"  I.**  In  originating  and  using  this 
form,  he  reverses,  or  runs  counter  to 
all  these  laws>  and  more  particularly 
performs  a  process  diametrically  op- 
posed to  any  act  of  imitation.  Take 
an  illustration  of  this :— A  child  hears 
another  person  call  a  certain  object 
"  a  table" — well — the  power  of  imi- 
tation naturally  leads  him  to  call  the 
same  thing,  and  any  similar  thing, 
"  a  table.*'  Suppose,  next,  that  the 
child  hears  this  person  apply  to  him- 
self the  word  "  1" :  In  this  case  too, 
the  power  of  imitation  would  natu- 
rally (that  is  to  sayi  letting  Moi^qt^Xa 
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here  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  table)  lead  the  child  to  call 
that  man  "  I"— But  is  this  what  the 
child  does  ?  No.     As  soon  as  be  be- 
comes conscious,  he  ceases,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  word  "  V*  is  concerned,  to 
be  an  imitator.     He  still  applies  the 
word  **  table  '*  to  the  objects  to  which 
other  people  apply  that  term  ;  and  in 
this  he  imitates  them.     Bet  with  re- 
gard to  the  word  "  I,**  he  applies  this 
expression  to  a  thing  totally  different 
from  that  which  he  hears  all  other 
people  applying  it  to.     They  apply  it 
to  themselves,  but  he  does  not  apply 
it  to  them,  but  to  himself:  and  in  this 
he  is  not  an  imitator,  but  the  absolute 
originator  of  a  new  notion,  upon  which 
he  now,  and  henceforth,  takes  up  his 
stand,  and  which  leads  him  on  in  the 
career  of  a  destiny  most  momentous, 
and  altogether  anomalous  and  new. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  is  it  ob- 
jected that  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  I " 
the  child  may  still  be  considered  an 
imitative  creature,  inasmuch  as  he 
merely  applies  to  himself  a  word 
which  he  hears  other  people  applying 
to  themselves,  having  borrowed  this 
application  of  it  from  them  ?  Oh ! 
vain  and  short-sighted  objection!  As 
if  this  very  fact  did  not  necessarily 
imply  and  prove  that  he  has  first  of 
all  originated  within  himself  the  notion 
expressed  by  the  word  "  1,"  (namely, 
the  notion  of  his  conscious  self),  and 
thereby,  and  thereby  only,  has  be- 
come capable  of  comprehending  what 
they  mean  by  it.  In  the  use  and  nn- 
derstanding  of  this  word  ever}'  man 
must  be  altogether  original.  No  per- 
son can  teach  to  another  its  tme  mean-  • 
ing  and  right  application  ;  for  this 
reason,  that  no  two  human  beings 
ever  use  it,  or  ever  can  use  it,  in  the 
same  sense  or  apply  it  to  the  same 
bdng ;  a  true  but  astounding  paradox, 
which  may  be  thus  forcibly  exprej^sed. 
Every  one  rightly  calls  himself  by  a 
name  which  no  other  person  can  call 
him  by  without  being  convicted  of  the 
most  outrageous  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable insanity.  The  word  "  1 " 
in  my  mouth  as  applied  to  you  would 
prove  me  to  bo  a  madman.  The  word 
"I"  in  your  mouth  as  applied  to  we 
would  prove  you  to  be  the  same. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  by  any  conceiv- 
ability  teach  you  what  it  means  nor 
can  you  teach  me.  We  must  both  of 
us  originate  it  first  of  all  Independent- 
\^  ^Qt  ^>xt^Vs«&«  ^d  then  we  cai|  uq« 
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Strange  I  that  when  a  Brougham  and 
a   WulUngtou,  a   Lyndhurst  and  a 
Stanley.1  a  Graham  and  a  Peel,  adorn 
the  age  we  live  in,  that  a  Melbourne 
and  a  Pahnerston,  a  Rice,  a  Howick, 
a   KiMsell,  or  a  Glenelg,  should  be 
cliief  Ministers  of  this  great  country  I 
These  miserable  mockeries  of  execu- 
tive authority,  these  wretched  plajr- 
things  of  wild  theorists  and   ambi- 
tious religionists,  are  strutting  their 
brief  hour  on  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  whoso  parts  are  cast  in  the 
vast  drama  of  the  world,  and  whose 
actions  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
and  discussed  throughout  ages  on  ages 
to  follow.     Alas,  alas,  for  England, 
whoso     ('hathams     and    Hampdens, 
whose  Pitts  and  Cannings,  have  fed 
the  flame  of  imperial  ambition  in  the 
breasts  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people, 
when  those  who  are  fitted,  like  mes, 
only  to  buzz  in  the  sunshine,  to  flutter, 
disappear,  and  bo  forgotten,  are  raised 
up  to  an  eminence  which  must  bewil- 
der, if  it  does  not  totally  madden  and 
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are  an  untried  botfy.      We  aUode  to 
the  ConaervatiTei   at  that  great  and 
rapidly-increasing  body  which  cooBm 
ortho  great  advooatet  and  the  grot 
opponents  (now  for  the  first  time  is 
umon)ofali  the^reat  measures  and  ofaQ 
the  chief  principles,  men,  and  cabinett» 
of  the  present  a^.     We  see,  for  is* 
stance.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Weliinfirton,  with  the  Liberal  pdi- 
ticians  of  Mr  Canning's  school,  Lord 
Haddington    and   Lord   WhamcUfle, 
united  with  Sir  James  Grahame  and 
Lord  Stanley,  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Reform   Act ;  with  the  Doke  (A 
Portland  and  the  old  Whig  party; 
with  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  the  Li- 
beral Protestants  of  Ireland ;  with  the 
great  body    of  the    Scotch  Church; 
with  the  Presbyterians  and  Orangemen 
of  Ulster  ;  and  with  Sir  Francis  Bor- 
dett  and  the  alarmists  of  the  empife. 
All  these  men,  hitherto  much  oppoaed 
and  much  disunited*  have  now  louod 
common  ground  for  contest,  and  com- 
mon principles  as  bonds  of  confeden- 


destroy  them.     Oh  I  for  the  Yoice  of    tion  ;  thev  have  joined  together  gn- 

'  '  their     dually,  adding  continually  to  Uie  Co&- 


thc  great  men  of  old,  or  for 
mighty  spirits,  to  animate  and  to  shame 
the  people.  We  are  living  under  ru- 
lers who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  they 
pretended  to  feel  and  to  value,  have 
gained  their  places,  and  have  kept 
their  pay,  and  who  would  sacrifice  all 


servative  party  fresh  weight  of  charac- 
ter, fresh  elements  of  strength,  and 
fresh  talent  and  influence  ;  they  have 
not  sought  but  rather  avoided  office; 
they  have  endured  the  frowns  of  a 
court  without  disrespect;   and  hate 


— the  small  remnants  of  their  charao-    gained  power  in  the  nation  without 


tcrs,  and  all  that  remains  of  British 
institutions — to  continue  still  longer  in 
ofiices  they  fill  only  to  disgrace. 

But  we  pass  from  this  subject  as  one 
requiring  no  dlfiitsive  comment;  all 
men  feel,  and  all  honestly  or  silently 
acknowleilge  that  the  present  govern- 
ors of  the  country  can  stand  no  com- 
parison whatever  with  their  highly- 


seeking  to  abuse  it.  It  is  idle  to  deny 
that  these  men  will  retain  in  theonioi 
they  have  formed  all  the  good  that  has 
ever  distinguished  either  their  mindi 
or  their  principles,  and  will  necesai- 
rily  mooify  any  evil  that  attached  to  , 
them.  Nothing  more,  then,  can  be 
wanted  than  the  acquisition  of  natioB- 
al  confidence  ;  and  this  a  very  short 


gifted  opponents,  or  with  the  most  examination  wUl  prove  has  not  alto- 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  more  li-  getlier  been  withholden.  For,  look- 
beral  party.  Wo  will  proceed,  then,  ing  to  the  ConserratlTe  ranks,  we  find 
to  other  points  which  render  the  pre-  there  the  great  mass  of  those  by  whom 
sent  state  of  parties  most  remark-  the  opinions  of  others  are  prindpallv 
able  ;  and  in  so  doing,  will  endeavour  guided ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  heredi- 
calmly  to  show  the  exact  position  of  tary  nobility  ;  the  largest  proportion 
the  Conservatives  and  tho  Whigs.  In  of  the  gentry ;  the  cluef  porUon  of 
this  matter  there  is  more  than  meets  the  wealthy  classes ;  the  Universities, 
tho  eyo  of  the  common  observer,  there  and  the  learning  of  the  land ;  the  pro- 
is  much  that  deserves  attention  from  fessions ;  the  religious  part  of  the  po- 
all  men  who  pretend  to  bo  candid  in  pulation ;  the  agriculturists ;  and  those 
their  judgment,  and  patriotic  in  their  m  every  village  or  city  of  Uieeooatry 
views.  distinguished  for  superior  worth  or 

In  the  first  place,  the  Conservatives     superior  independence.* 

■  -     -     .  ..      — . — . —  _  ..^_^^.^^„^...^^^_^.^^^^^^^^ 

*  We  feel  that  it  \a  heUev  (Va  w^«t  Vo  \R%>f«wV  Vt^vmi^UAv^  tn  the  llfte  of 
njent)  to  enlarge  ou  this  aubjecV  \tv  «k  tifi^ft  \  «A^  ^^nttX»T«> 
AddrcM  ourselves  to  Vhe  d^Ush  ol  VYiis  va^>\«<:^ 


>  ^^%  ^<MML\aw%  ^wjiM.%a 
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gratitade  and  assistance.     But,  with 
these  powerful  auxiliaries^  their  force 
remains  feeble  for  resistance,  and  too 
discordant  to  Tcnture  assaults ;  their 
ragged  reg^cnt  of  persons  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  of  many  who 
struggle  in  politics  for  gain,    their 
commissioners,  and  their  masters,  their 
senrants  and  their  dictators,  all  to- 
gether find  tliat  their  prospects  are 
darkening  day  by  day,  and  that  the 
contempt  of  the    people  is  gaining 
ground  in  every  corner  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  Whig-Radicals,  backed  by 
the  advocates  of  measures  they  them- 
selves affect  to  disapprove,  supported 
by  Repe^ers  and  Voluntaries,  by  the 
friends  of  organic  changes,  and  by  the 
opponents  of  all  these  politicians,  are 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  parties 
they  cannot  control,  or  are  driven  for- 
ward to  proceedings  they  consider  fla- 
gitious. Nevertheless  they  retain  their 
situations,  and,  to  the  best  of  their 
meagre  ability,  obey  those  who  sus- 
tain their  authority : 

**  For  'tis  a  daty,  all  tho  learned  think, 
To  espouae  his  cause  by  whom  you  eat  and 
drink." 

Formerly,  they  had  among  tliem 
many  of  the  influential  and  important 
persons  of  tho  land,  but  now  their 
hopes  at  an  election  rest  on  towns 
they  have  enfranchised,  on  priest-rid- 
den constituencies,  and  on  Govern- 
ment boroughs.  In  the  counties,  at 
the  last  election,  they  were  triumph- 
antly beaten,  even  m  those  (West 
Norfolk,  for  instance)  where  some 
**  pure  old  Whig"  magnate,  in  the 
height  of  his  liberalism,  lorded  it  over 
all.  No  more  do  political  unions 
assemble  in  thousands  to  laud  the 
Whigs,  or  to  read  letters  from  Lord 
John  Russell  about  *'  the  whisper  of 
a  faction  ;**  no  more  do  the  multitude 
lift  aloud  their  voices  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  a  no-patronage  and  a  Re- 
form Administration.  Tempora  mu- 
iarUur.  The  Ministers,  resting  to- 
day on  the  support  of  one  side,  and 
to-morrow  on  the  pity  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, plod  hard  through  the  oreary 
drudgery  of  a  despised  and  useless 
official  existence,  *'  patted  on  the 
back'*  by  a  Hume,  ridiculed  by  a 
Harvey,  thwarted  by  a  Molcsworth, 
and  dependent  upon  the  smiles  of  a 
Wakley,  for  a  continuance  of  his 
very  flattering  approval  of  them  as 
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"  squeezable  materials.*'  '  They  Eob- 
mit  meekly  to  all  this,  joining  withai 
who  have  denouDced,  cringing  to  aU 
who  despise  them  ;  biting  the  dmt  at 
the  feet  of  an  O'Connell,  honouriitt 
heroes  like   Evans,  promoting  pan* 
gons  like  Turton,  enriching  patrioU 
like  Lord  Durham^  or,  peradventorc, 
playing  still  the  same  amusing  game 
of  politicians,  praying  their  Cooler- 
vative  opponents. to  save  them  from 
their  friends,     **  And  all  for  quarter- 
day  I  **     Every  single  election  which 
casual  circumstauccs  produce  crpau-) 
shiver  through   their    whole   body; 
their  hopes  have    faded  ;   they  tnbt 
solely    to    the     precarious    aid^   of 
patronage    and     the    court.      Ercn 
those  who  were  formerly  stanch  ad- 
herents  have   grown    cold   in  their 
love,  and  seem  insincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions.    Where  is   Lord  Spencer? 
Where  is  Lord  Grey  ?     Who  hears 
now  any  Whiggism  from  the  former 
oracles  of  Liberalism,  the  Denmaus 
and    Westerns,    the    Scbrights  and 
Tankervilles  ?     These,  and  others  uf 
.their  former  loaders,  have  been  gn- 
dually  falling  away,  and  no  signs  of 
conversions,  no  symptoms  of  change, 
appear  in  any  other  to  recompense  for 
the  loss. 

When  such  is  the  position  of  par- 
ties, there  can  be  no  great  astonish- 
ment if  the  Whigs  are  losing  grouud 
.  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
while  the  Conservativea  are  concilia' 
ting  as  fast  public  confidence.  That 
such  is  the  fact  is  perfectly  nqtoriuus; 
those  who  run  may  read.  But  it  is 
not  only  thus  food  of  hope  and  (br 
glorious  anticipations  is  supplied  us. 
The  people  perceive  the  superiorify 
not  only  of  the  Conserrativo  party* 
but  of  the  Conservative  policy.  Three 
years  have  passed,  we  should  say  hare 
been  idled  away,  since  Lord  Mel- 
bourne returned  to  power.  There 
has  been  ample  time  for  full  conside- 
ration of  all  be  has  done,  of  all  he  has 
promised,  and  of  all  he  has  prevented 
or  neglected.  Let  us  try  his  admi- 
nistration by  the  tests  we  are  enabled 
to  apply,  and  then  see  how  far  prac- 
tices and  professions  accord,  how  far 
expectations  have  been  realized,  and 
the  country  has  been  improved.  The 
Whigs  came  in  pledged  to  three  prin- 
ciples— Retrenchment—  Reform— tod 
Peace.  To  each  of  these  beads  tbei 
we  will  address  ourselves. 
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I.    As  to  Retrenchment.      Never  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  craft  of 

was  ft  promise  so  pompously  publish-  their  thimblerigs,  or  the  absurdity  of 

ed  and  vaunted,  so  ridiculously  vio-  their  exhibitions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 

lated  or  forgotten.     Hero  is  the  proof  understand  in  what  single  point  they 

of  Whig   economy,    uncontradicted,  have  retrenched  the  public  expendi- 

and  undeniable,  extracted  from  pub-  ture  a  single  shilling.     They  have,  it 

lie   documents,  and  publicly  quoted  is  true,  granted  a  Pension- List  Com- 

iu  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  as-  mittec,  but  that  was  a  gross  juggle 

tonishment  of  every  member  there,  from  the  beginning,  was  intended  as 

by  Mr  Hume :—  a  delusion;  and  we  may  very  safely 

predict  will  save  the  country  nothing. 

Expenditure  of  the  country.  No  other  attempt,  cither  genuine  or 

1835,  .         L.48,7(>4,000  fraudulent,  to  lessen  the  public  expen- 

1836,  .  50,749,000  diture  has  been  made.     What  places 

1837,  .  51,319,000  have  been  abolished?      Behold   Mr 

Shieb*  snug  sinecure  at  Greenwich ; 
In  1838  it  is  to  be  abont  one  million  Cantain  Plumridge^s  at  Falmouth  ; 
more,  and  that  in  spite  of  an  absolute  and  Mr  Fox*s  at  Berlin :  or  consider 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about  the  grand  Patronage  Scheme  of  giving 
L.700,000  ;  and  with  every  prospect  Government  the  appointment  of  paid 
(we  regret  to  have  to  say  it)  of  an  in-  chairmen  of  quarter- sessions  through- 
creased  deficiency  in  the  next  budget !  out  the  country !  But  this  is  not  all. 
Some  of  the  items  of  increase  are  sin-  Other  plans  arc  afloat  for  a  rural  po- 
gular.  The  navy  has  increased  in  lice,  and  then  Ministers  are  to  have 
the  above-mentioned  three  years  about  the  nomination  of  oflScers  innumerable; 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  and,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this 
the  increase  is  to  be  larger  this  year,  mighty  project,  alittle  farce  of  retrench- 
The  army  has  increased  less  in  the  ment  has  been  got  up  for  reducing  the 
three  years  in  proportion,  but  it  ap-  yeomanry  a  few  hundreds,  and  their 
pears  that  the  candle-end  and  cheese-  expense  about  as  much.  The  only 
paring  economy  adopted  in  this  de-  Whig  specifics  for  retrenchment  of 
partment  had  left  it  so  unprepared  for  which  we  ever  heard,  were  sales  of 
the  Canadian  war,  that  an  increase  stores  from  the  ordnance  and  the  dock- 
must  take  place  this  year  of  about  half  yards  ;  but  now  it  appears  that,  for 
a  million.  The  ordnance  estimates  of  some  time  past,  there  has  been  nothing 
the  three  years  and  of  the  present  to  sell,  aud  a  necessity  has  been  created 
year  partake  of  the  same  character,  for  buying  anyhow,  much  ivhich  was 
The  sums  expended  in  commissions  improvidently  and  foolishly  disposed 
this  year  will  bo  about  double  the  of  before.  Numerous  jobs  of  the 
amount  paid  in  1835,  which  was  greatest  enormity  have  been  openly 
L. 92,6 13  I  The  Scotch  Church  com-  perpetrated;  the  C-ommissions,  it  is 
mission  alone,  up  to  the  end  of  1837,  well  known,  have  been  multiplied  be- 
had  expended,  without  doing  any  yond  precedent,  and  the  kind  gifts 
thing  of  the  slightest  importance,  (it  appears  payment  will  not  be  sought)  . 
about  L. 30,000.  The  Malta  com-  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  of  arms,  ac- 
mission,  which,  under  the  Duke  of  coutrements,&c.,  have  left  the  arsenals 
Wellington,  cost  nothing,  has  spent  in  a  deplorable  state  of  poverty  and 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  destitution.  Let  any  reasonable  man 
months,  under  Lord  Glenelg.  Lord  compare  the  accounts  of  the  Duke  of 
Gosford's  mission  to  Canada  (which  Welling^n's  administration  in  1830 
was  previous  to,  and  separate  from  with  the  statements  and  estimates  of 
hb  period  of  chief  governorship)  cost  Mr  Spring  Rice  for  1838,  and  then 
about  L.  13,000  ;  and  Lord  Durham's  judge  of  what  nature  Whig  retrench- 
expenses  are  to  be  unlimited.  The  ment  has  been.  It  is,  at  the  present 
amount  of  secret  service  money  for  day  when  Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  Pay- 
this  year  we  have  not  yet  heard,  but  master  of  the  Forces,  quite  ludicrous 
as  it  has  of  late  been  gradually  in-  to  read  hb  book  on  Financial  Reform, 
creasing,  we  presume  we  may  calcu-  and  then  compare  his  recommenda- 
late  that  in  this  item  there  will  be  at  tions  to  other  administrations,  with 
present  no  *'  retrenchment.**  the  proceedings  of  that  Government 
In  truth,  whatever  else  the  Mel-  of  which  he  is  &  m^Ts^V^x.  ^\s&^v.^ 
bourne  Whigs  may  have  done,  and  \\aa  svt\u\%  \3A&  ^\x'\^^\v\vi^^  Vi\  m^Vo^^^ 


! 
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residettcei  ;  irhonco  his  toleration  of  • 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  of 
all  those  other  enormities  his  hook 
was  written  to  condemn?    In  those 
palmy  days  of  Whig  purity,  the  doc- 
trine was  taught,  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  reduced  to  meet  the  income ; 
but  now,  when  the  revenue  is  falling 
off,  when  heavy  inevitable  demands 
must  be  made  for  the  coronation,  and 
the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  aiid  the 
war  with  (Canada,  not  one  word  is 
mentioned  of  retrenchment,  save  a  va- 
lorous assault  on  a  few  stray  troops  of 
cheap  yeomanry.     So  much,  then,  for 
the  Whig- Radical  professions  respect- 
iiifC  retrenchment.     They  came  into 
office  to  abolish  corruption  and  esta- 
blish economy ;  they  seem  likely  to 
go  out,  leaving  behind  them  a  dimi- 
uislied  revenue,  an  increased  expendi- 
ture, and  consequently  an  insufficient 
income. 

II.  What  then  has  been  the  mea- 
sure to  which  they  have  acted  up  to 
their  promises  concerning  reform  ? 
It  seems  as  if  the  question  itself  was  a 
mockery.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry,  Parliament  has 
sat  in  all  about  twenty- four  months, 
out  of  little  more  than  three  years,  and 
during  those  twenty-four  months  Go- 
vernment has  been  allowed  a  greater 
number  of  the  days  in  each  week  than 
any  leader  of  the  House  ever  before 
claimed.  In  order  to  save  time,  all 
discussions  on  the  presentation  of  pe- 
titions have  been  abolished,  and,  in 
fact,  every  arrangement  has  been  made 
to  facilitate  public  business.  There 
has  been  no  factious  opposition ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Conservatives  have 
been  oftimes  too  lenient,  and  have 
never  in  any  manner  impeded  import- 
ant measures  by  useless  but  harassing 
motions,  or  by  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable debates.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  What  mighty  measures 
have  immortalized  the  Melbourne  Mi- 
nistry and  the  reformed  Parliament  ? 


Whiy  Practice*  and  Whig  Profesnotu.  [J«^ 

Alai  I  Walpole's  wm  not  Om  «rif 
Whig  Minietry  whieh  provoked  ik 
eharacter  of  the  satiriet— 


"  Performing  of  nothing,  still  pn»B| 
wonders. 
By  dint  of  experience,  impronog  ii 
blunden." 

Lord   Melbourne  and  his  fHendi 
have  added  a  new  Marriage  Acttotlie 
Statute  Book,  and  many  snngsitaadcHi; 
to  the  list  of  places ;  they  hive  ap- 
pointed a  Roman  Catholic  Ksbop  of 
Montreal ;    they  have  abcJished  the 
Protestant     bishopric     of     Quebec; 
they  have  sent  three-and-twentj  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  to  India* 
to  Canada,  several,  with  a  few  Pc 
schoolmasters^  to  New  South  Wi 
they  have  sent  a  legion  to  Spain;* 
they  have  passed  a  Municipal  E^D,  ^• 
ter  having  it  well   reformed  in  the 
Upper  House;  they  have  passed  Sr 
Robert  Peel's  Tithe  Bill,  after  ddiy- 
ing  it  a  year ;  bat  nothing  else,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,    has  come  froa 
their  industrious  hands,  or  their  pro- 
lific brains.     They  came  into  offieeto 
carry  an  Appropriation  Clause,  and 
now  they  have  abandoned  their  owi 
offspring.       We    hear    no   more  of 
Church- Rates  ;  the  subject  is  paiiifal» 
and  is  consigned  to  oblirion.    Last 
Session  they  did  not  introdnce  asii^ 
measure  of  importance,  till  so  late  in 
the  season  that,  when  the  King  died, 
at  the  latter  end  of  June,  not  one  wai 
ready  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  not  even  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
this   Session,  nothing  whatever  was 
done  till  Easter,  though  the  House 
met  in   November;    and  now,  after 
five  months'  debating,  the  business  of 
the  country  appears  about  to  com- 
mence instead  of  ending.     At  the  be- 
l^inning  of  this  Session,  some  import- 
ant measures  were  promised,  one  re- 
lating to  Irish  education,  another  to 
English  education  ;  one  to  the  Dnchy 
of  Cornwall,!  and  others  relating  to 


It  appears  that  Govprnment  having  neglected  to  obtain  securities  from  the 
niiih  authorities  for  the  payment  of  the  Legion,  find  the  men  in  a  state  of  destitatioa, 
and  themselves  bomid  to  pay  them  1  What  the  amount  of  this  "  retrenchment*'  wiU 
be,  has  not  yet  appeared.  As  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  we  should  much  like  to 
know  what  this  Spanish  business,  from  first  to  last,  has  cost  the  country.  We  appre* 
bond  that  when  the  stores,  navy,  marines,  and  the  payment  of  the  starving  heroes  of 
Irun,  are  fairly  considered,  two  millions  would  not  be  too  much  to  guoss.  Oh  I  the 
blessings  of  non-intervention, 
f  There  is  a  curious  poVnl  connA^\,«^^V\Xx>Ciai%  Tn»N.\»t  ^'v^  ^»ssL<A.t%\n&aBk.\£ts^'Gs&* 
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teen  millions !  What  sort  of  pew 
have  the  Whigs  kept  in  Canada,  vbeie, 
after  a  serious  rebellioDy  in  wbicb  i 
war  with  the  United  States  was  je»- 
parded,  a  lai^e  force  of  nufiUiyb 
Deen  sent  for  Aiture  operadonB  ?  Wk 
sort  of  peace  have  thejr  kept  in  Ir^ 
land  ?  Let  the  foUowing  PariJamait- 
ary  returns  answer : — 
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has  succumhed  to  every  insult, — at 
Cracow,  at  Algiers,  in  Turkev,  and 
from  the  Americans  at  Buffalo  and 
Navy  Island.  And  after  all  what  is 
the  result? — The  name  of  England 
stands  lower  than  it  did,  and  that,  too, 
after  three  years'  hucaniering  war  in 
S[)ain,  and  with  a  war  establishment 
of  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  that 
will  cost  this  year  little  less  than  four- 

**  Tho  number  of  crimes  reported  in  1831  was  16,669,  including  210  murden. 
The  number  reported  in  1836  was        •         23,891,  inclading  620    ditto. 
The  number  reported  in  1837  was        •         27,396,  induding  722    ditto." 

Again,  the  committals  in  Ireland  are  thus  comparatively  given  in  tke 
Standard  of  May  2  :^-> 

<*  1823  (Tory  mismanagement),  14,623. 
1830  (Tonr  mismanagement),  15,749. 
1837  (Mulgrave  UmnqidUity),  27,396  ! 

An  increase  upon  the  first  period  of   •     1,162. 
An  increase  upon  the  second  period  of  1 1 ,602. 
An  aggravation  tenfold  of  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  respective  cycles.** 


What  renders  this  '*  tranquillity " 
the  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that 
Ministers  point  to  their  Irish  policy  as 
the  one  brieht  spot  in  their  career,  a 
kind  of  poUtical  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Ou  looking  to  the  facts  we  have  enu- 
merated, it  will  be  seen  that  Ireland  is 
now  very  considerably  worse  in  respect 
of  demoralization  than  she  was  when 
tho  Whigs  passed  the  Coercion  Bill. 
At  present  they  deem  tho  best  mode 
of  preserving  peace  to  be  the  promo- 
tion of  the  authors  of  agitation,  which 
the  Marquis  of  Wellcslcy  has  declared 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  crime 
as  cause  to  effect ! 

What  sort  of  peace  is  promised  in 
India,  where,  if  report  speak  truth, 
more  than  one  outbreak  is  daily  threat- 
ened, and  that  too  while  such  a  dri- 
velling gentleman  as  Lord  Auckland 
is  Governor- General  ?  What  sort  of 
peace  has  Lord  Palmerston  maintain- 
ed with  Holland?  Sent  a  fleet  to 
blockade  the  coast,  issued  orders  in 
Council  to  prevent  trade,  and  to  seize 
all  Dutch  property.  In  Portugal,  his 
Lordship  and  the  Whigs  have  done 
their  best  to  become  parties  to  every 
quarrel ;  in  Poland,  where  their  help 
was  really  needed,  it  was  entirely  re- 
fused. At  this  present  moment,  through 
Lord  Palmerston*8  policy  and  Whig 
folly  in  other  departments,  our  esta- 
blishments cost  considerably  more  than 
they  did  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  the  peace  promised  us  as  a 
blessing  attendant  ou  "Wh\g  goNfjtix- 
mctit  IS  of  80  fleeting  aud  pci^uWdX  ^ 


kind,  that  it  can  only  be  maintained 
by  large  naval  forces  in  constant  em- 
ployment, and  a  full  war  estabUshmeot 
ofmilitary  in  constant  readiness.  Erer 
since  the  Whigs  have  been  in,  there 
has  been  one  continual  succession  of 
interferences  in  matters  with  whidi 
this  country  has  nothing  to  do ;  in  the 
colonies,  there  has  been  a  policy  pnr- 
sued  calculated  to  create  and  foster 
civil  war ;  in  IreLEmd,  all  the  fine  met- 
sures  which  were  to  give  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  tranquillity,  have  only  in- 
creased irritation,  and  rendered  the 
future  prospects  of  the  land  'more 
gloomy. 

Well,  then,  how  far  do  Whig  prac- 
tices  in  office  accord  with  Whig  pro- 
fessions in  Opposition  ?  The  Minister 
have  been  tried  in  the  scales  and  found 
wanting.  They  have  vacillated  in 
temper,  in  spirit,  and  in  their  plans ; 
their  policy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  under- 
stood, is  the  reverse  of  stable  or  states- 
manlike, their  deeds  amount  to  nothing, 
their  pledges  are  violated,  their  pro- 
fessions are  futile,  their  promises  are 
unfulfilled,  they  have  perilled  the  most 
valuable  colonies  of  the  Empire,  and 
allied  themselves  with  the  rebels  in 
Canada  and  the  embryo  rebcb  in  the 
sister  island ;  £hey  have  laid  down  the 
Church  at  the  mercy  of  its  foes,  and 
sent  the  dogs  to  lick  the  sores ;  they 
have  displaved  an  imbecility  the  most 
contemptible,  and  a  meanness  the  most 
low ;  they  possess  the  confidmoe  of 
\kQ  %YQ!^\«  ^\»a&>  takd  only  the  support 
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profligate  proceedings.  InParliament^  bably  be  worse  in  the  year  following^ 
the  dividons  speak  plainly  and  forci-  and  the  deficiency  of  income  must  in- 
bly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  kept  in  crease  through  the  great  increase  in 
by  a  most  miserable  majority,  and  that  the  estimates  of  the  present  session, 
vigorous  motions  respecting  well-cho-  The  wild  spirit  of  speculation^  so  long 
sen  subjects  would  speedily  produce  operating,  together  with  the  almost 
their  dismissal.     Thus,  weak  m  their  total  suspension  of  trade  with  the  Uni* 
position,  ineflScient  in  their  measures,  ted  States  and  Canada,  must  render 
and  uncertdn  in  their  principles,  there  the  state  of  trade,  especially  in  the 
is  notliing  connected  with  them  attrac-  manufacturing  districts,  worse  than  it 
tive  of  public  confidence  or  of  general  has  been  for  many  years.     The  law- 
respect.      The  tendency  of  events,  less  and  perilous  system  of  combina- 
therefore,  is  to  diminish,  in  the  con-  tion  among  the  workmen  must  neccs- 
stituency  and  in  Parliament,  the  num-  sarily,  in  the  event  of  any  stagnation  of 
ber  and  the  influence  of  their  adhe-  business,  lead  to  results  of  a  very  dan- 
rents.      Under  these  circumstances,  gerous  and  turbulent  description.  The 
the  question  arises  how  far  the  present  state  of  Canada  under  Lord  Durham 
state  of  parties  justifies  immediate  en-  will  become  worse,  for  his  Lordship's 
ergetic  steps  for  the  restoration  of  Con-  character  is   adapted  to  nothing    so 
scrvatives  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  conn-  little  as  situations  of  great  trust,  in 
try  ?     This  is  a  subject  only  to  be  which  firmness,  comprehensive  views, 
rightly  determined  when  the  true  pros-  and  a  wish  to  conciliate  and  settle 
pccts  of  each  party  are  considered,  as  must  be  combined.     The  foreign  re- 
well  as  their  true  strength.     Hitherto  lations  of  the  country,  long  in  a  very 
this  consideration  has  generally  influ-  unsatisfactory  state,  are  approaching 
cnccd  the  Conservative  leaders  with  a  a  crisis  which  nothing  but  a  very  wise 
desire  to  delay  as  long  as  was  consist-  and  powerful  Administration  can  avoid, 
ent  with  the  national  interests  the  The  various  characteristics  which  at 
ejection  of  the  present  Ministers.     It  present  contribute  so  forcibly  to  keep 
has  been  argued,  and  we  believe  most  alive  every  feeling  that  ever  existed 
justly,  that  the  longer  the  Whigs  re-  against  the  Ministry,  and  to  excite 
main  in,  the  greater  security  will  be  sentiments  of  distrust,  and,  perhaps,  of 
aflbrded  for  the  permanency  of  the  contempt,  where  none  existed  before, 
power  of  the  Conservatives,  when  at  continue  now  as  marked  as  ever.    All 
length  the  change  takes  place.     £x-  that  system  of  Whig  trickery  and  in- 
perience  during  the  past  two  years  judicious  patronage;  all  that  system 
seems  amply  to  bear  out  this  policy,  of  wavering  ambiguity  in  both  llouses 
for,  undoubtedly,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Parliament,  which   at  present  is 
were  to  obtain  oflice  now,  his  prospects  observed  by   the    country,    in    con- 
and  position  would  be  far  more  encou-  trast  with  the   straightforward    and 
raging  than  they  would  have  been  if  manly  proceedings  of  the  Opposition, 
Lord  Melbourne  had  resigned  in  1836,  still  displays  itself  to  all,  to  the  regret 
or  even  last  year.    It  must  be  remem-  of  the  friends,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
bered  that  all  those  causes  of  Wbig  the  foes,  of  the  Ministry.   Besides,  the 
unpopularity  which  are  now  so  strong-  discord  and  disunion  so  long  threaten- 
ly  appreciated,  and  to  some  of  which  ing  the  Whig  party,  is  silently  bnt 
we   have  alluded  —  their  imbecility,  surely  making  progress,  and  preparing 
their  unfortunate  Colonial   adminis-  the  way  for  such  declarations  of  op- 
t ration,  their  foreign  policy,  their  va-  posing  views  from  the  difierent  sec- 
cillation,  corruption,  and  folly— are  tions  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  will  ne- 
all  now  operating  as  strongly  as  ever ;  cessitate  such  compromises  prior  to 
and,  moreover,  every  single  case  which  reunion,  as  must  damage  both,  and 
can  now  be  brought  to  bear  against  place  them  in  a  position  of  very  little 
them  will  certainly  increase  in  force  advantage  in  their  opposition  to  tho 
and  magnitude.     Let  us  examine  this  next  Conservative  Administration.  On 
point  with  a  little  more  minuteness,  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  conduct 
and  all  its  importance  will  soon  be  of  the   Conservatives  which  excites 
seen.  popular  confidence  is  likely  to  ceaso 
Imagine  the  Whigs  not  only  allow-  or  to  be  neglected.      Consequently, 
ed  to  remaining  but  Ai^^  in  by  the  Con-  while  the  Whigs  are  remaining  in 
servatives,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  ofl9ce,  sinking  lower  and  lower  eacbi 
The  revenue,  bad  this  yeari  iriil  pro-  yeari    f  coN^^ti^    ^q'q^oxc'^^^  ^^i^ 
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contempt,  submitting  peipetnalljr  to  Inereue  and  might  pcrpetmlei  s^ 

fresh  humiliation,  and  adopting  more  which,  if  properlj  deilCwbh,  wi&M 

and  more  a  Comerrativc  policy,  and  last  any  lonMr  than  the  period  i( 

resting  more  and  more  on  Conserra-  Whig  authority.     Secondlj,  the  cf 

tivc  sdd ;  wlule,  in  short,  they  are  portunity  of  creatine  a  few  bansife 

losing  ground,  and  time  is  slipping  and  peers,  and  of  aistribmiog  odw 

away,  and  casual  elections  are  making  patronage.  Now,  we  doubt  Terr  mock 

havoc  in  their  ranks,  the  Conserva-  if  it  would  be  wise,  even  if  it  vm 

tives,  by  their  jiidicioiis  proceedings,  practicable,  to  expel  the  Whindiirii| 

and  by  their  constant  support  of  Mi-  this  month,  and  thus  to  depnye  tlm 

nisters  when  right,  and  exposure  of  of  that  which  seems  the  main  * '  ' 


them  when  wrong,  are  fast  securing  of  their  very  lofty  ambition.  SoppoM 
public  confidence,  and  obtabing  such  they  create  thirty  peers.  What  tha: 
popularity  and  respect  as  to  render  Is  the  House  of  JLortii  swamped?  Ar 
the  next  general  election  a  certain  the  Conservatiyes  demolished?  h 
victory.  But  then  we  are  told  of  all  their  majority  (amounting  nowj  ire 
the  mischief  the  Whigs  may  be  doing  believe,  to  litUe  less  than  one  hoiKired 
in  the  mean-time.  Tliis  matter  is  and  fifty)  materially  lessened  or  ^• 
much  exaggerated.  The  Whigs  can  fected  ?  The  effect  of  the  Whij  m- 
carry  no  mischievous  measures  against  ation  of  peers,  clearly,  is  omj  to 
tlie  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  diminbh  the  number  of  their  countrr 
Commons,  and  if  they  could,  "  thank  gentlemen,  and  so  leave  North  Wilt- 
God,  wc  have  a  House  of  Lords!*'  shire,  and  other  places,  without  Wbi^ 
They  can  do  no  mischief  extensively,  candidates,  and  to  create  perhaps  hilf a 
only  to  themselves.  At  present,  if  dozen  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Coo- 
they  were  turned  out  of  office,  we  mons,which,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
verily  believe  they  are  still  sufficiently  filled  by  Conservatives.  When  ire 
strong  to  do  much,  very  much  more  consider  these  things,  and  when,  in 
mischief  in  Opposition  than  they  can  addition,  we  consider  that  the  Miin- 
effoct  while  in  power.  W^c  are  aware,  stcrs,  by  insisting  on  a  shabby  coro- 
however,  that  although  as  legislators  nation,  must  injure  themselves  not 
they  are  powerless  for  evil,  that  they  only  by  hurrying  the  affair,  and  M 
have  unfortunately  such  disposition  to  stopping  Parliament  before  anv  thing 
abuse  their  trust  to  insure  a  malad-  is  done,  but  by  their  inatteutioo  to 
ministration  of  Church  patronage,  and  the  interests  of  trade,  we  candidlj 
to  produce  many  dangerous  appoint-  own  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the 
mcnts,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Is  objections  to  the  prospect  of  a  batch  of 
it  not,  however,  far  better  to  permit  new  Whig  peers  and  baronets,  bought 
this  for  a  time,  even  if  it  can  be  at  at  a  price  so  dear.  One  point  mure 
once  prevented,  than  to  seize  authority  remains,  and  that  not  the  least  im- 
prematurely,  and  so  to  give  the  Whigs,  portant  one.  To  be  turned  out  now, 
hereafter,  a  still  longer  enjoyment  of  or  speedily  instead  of  slowly,  by  the 
its  fruits  ?  In  this  case  a  temporary  sure  operation  of  public  opmion,  the 
sacrifice  inevitably  must  lead  to  per-  Ministers  must  be  assailed  continuallj; 
manent  good,  while  rashness  must  as  measures  something  similar  to  those 
surely  and  as  certainly  give  the  Whigs  resulting  from  the  Litchfield  House 
eventually  a  longer  possession  of  that  compact  must  be  applied,  and  that 
very  power  it  is  now  a  great  object  to  moderate  but  firm  policy,  which  has 
destroy.  Again,  we  are  not  disposed  obtained  for  Consorvatbm  such  favour 
to  underrate  the  evils  attendant  upon  in  the  country  must  be  abandoned  in 
allowing  the  Whigs  to  establish  a  favour  of  extreme  proceedings  and 
kind  of  imperium  in  imperio  in  Court,  violent  attacks.  In  other  words,  the 
to  establish  a  despicable  backdoor  in-  Conservatives  must  display  a  folly 
flueuce,  to  cast  their  factious  toils  about  equal  to  that  of  their  opponents, 
round  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  The  whole  time  otherwise  employed 
4}ueen,  and  to  obtain  all  the  patronage  hitherto  must  be  lost,  its  whole  ad- 
and  influence  resulting  from  the  Core-  vantages  must  be  abandoned ;  the 
nation.  Yet,  after  all,  what  is  the  Conservatives  must  reduce  themselves 
amount  of  evil  here  deplored  ?  First,  to  a  level  with  their  opponents,  \(Ajx 
the  possession  of  an  influence  at  Cour^  with  all  who  will  help  them,  and  ship- 
which  premature  or  factious  attempts  wreck  their  hopes  for  the  future^in 
to  banish  them  from  oII^cq  wo\)\^  otA^  oit^^t  \.q  ^\mxl  ««  \i&\svYst^^  ^ut^ 
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long  has  wetked  in  thii  ]and#  and  so 
iMiMttoiaU/  haf  efieetod  all  the  great 
pvrpoaea  w  whieb  it  was  origmalhr 
detigned.  IfooepaitT  have  now  band- 
ed thaoMalvea  together  fordeatmc- 
tioB«  it  is  ID  fanlt  of  the  ConserTati^es 
that  the  atrvggle  maat  aoonite  a  party 
oheraBter ;  and  ih^y  are  cteaily  not  to 
be  diatnrbed  because  thej  band  them- 
■elTOS  together  also»  on  the  principle 
tb^  when  bad  men  confederate  good 
BMniBttstoomlidtte.  Such  being  the  casey 
parties  being  the  embodied  agencies  of 
eontonding  principles^  the  interests  of 
the  country  aie  necessarily  intimately 
and  vitally  connected  with  the  position 
of  the  cmef  opposing  candidates  for 
pnblie  fiivour.  On  the  one  hand,  are 
all  who  are  desirous  to  destroy^  sup- 
porting th^  present  feeble  Govern- 
mentf  avoweoly  as  the  instrumcBt 
Bsost  oalcnlatod  with  the  greatest  faci- 
li^  awi  the  least  suspicion  to  effect 
aU  tiiat  is  required^  or  to  prepare  the 
way  fbr  its  acoomplishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  are  all  who  see  any  thing 
in  the  institutions  of  the  nation  worthy 
•f  preservation^  all  who  supported  the 
Catholic  bill  in  good  faith  as  a  final 
aetdement)  all  who  received  the  Re- 
form Bill  as  in  the  same  character,  and 
all  who  now  desire  to  see  a  steady  and 
vigorous  administration  of  public  af- 
fidrs.  Day  by  day  are  the  distinguish- 
big  characteristics  of  each  party  more 
plainly  disoerned  j  day  after  day  does 
the  excuae  for  irresolution  or  vacilla- 
tion become  weaker.  Eveiy  man, 
even  to  the  most  humble,  can  do  some- 
thing ;  ott  all  the  responsibility  rests 
to  deibnd  for  the  present  generation 
the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  to  hand 
tiiem  down  unimpaired  to  myriads  un- 
born. It  is  high  time  to  awake  from 
apathy,  and  to  stand  firm  to  those 
principies  on  which  alone  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  is  dependent. 
Ones  more  we  echo  the  advice  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel — Register,  register,  re- 
gister. If  the  Conservatives  do  their 
mty,  every  county  at  the  nert  elec- 
tion win  rally  ronnd  tlie  standard 
which  fe  lifted  np  and  guarded  by  tho 
noUeet  spirits  of  the  land ;  aod  there 
iriU  be  no  bsck  <»f  candidates  to  main- 
tain Ibe  cause  vf  the  pe<^e.    Little 


as  there  is  now  done  in  cof 
with  what  daty  demandsy  wi 
despond*  Syoaptoms  have  i 
of  returning  right  feding  in  ti 
mind ;  and  though  as  yet  the 
the  horizon  is  no  larger  thas 
hand»  it  siinll  grow  and  dilsti 
whole  dark  vault  of  heaven  ii 
with  its  power  and  its  prooi 
repeat,  that  it  is  idle  to  spesk 
contests  at  the  present  time,  i 
were  separated  from  nationalst 
As  wdl  might  the  people  < 
have  prated  about  parties,  anc 
cd  inactive  and  torpid,  whil 
was  encountering  Catiline,  ai 
ing  the  germ  of  tremendons  r 
As  well  might  Falkland  or  H. 
refused  to  leave  the  Liberals! 
lier  period,  under  pretence  thai 
was  at  issue  but  party  inter 
may  be,  indeed,  tnat  dangei 
averted,  and  then,  when  di  per 
it  may  seem  as  if  it  never  had 
ed.  But  we  cannot  thus  din 
future,  or  disregard  the  lessoi 
past.  *'  Heu,  nescia  mens  1 
futuri!'*  It  is  more  probable 
licentious  and  daring  spirit  ei 
will  continue  at  least  for  a 
flourish  and  to  proselyte  in  1 
and  perhaps  to  spread  its  read 
tagion  in  America  and  the  C 
of  Europe.  The  prospect  t 
be  the  demolition  of  all  bd^ 
society,  an  atheistical  educat 
the  lawless  dominion  of  passk 
thralled,  and  of  anarchy  madi 
fill  and  Ave.  This,  and  this 
the  contingency  on  which  thi 
ean  justly  calculate,  if  its  dosti 
to  continue  intrusted  to  the  s 
and  intrusted  thus  vrith  a  ihl 
ledge  that  a  higher  and  more 
ous  sway  overbears  the  Gove 
,  No  secret  is  made  of  ulti»at< 
no  concealment  is  attempted  c 
sary  results ;  the  path  is  made  d 
tho  consequences  are  plainly  4 
ed ;  the  road  to  national  min, 
ascendency  of  principles  wli 
France  as  well  as  in  this  eounCi 
never  secured  supremacy  witbo 
ing  the  land  in  blood  and  trfu 
in  the  miseries  of  desolatioa. 
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The  public  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions  to  the  member  for  Kilmiuiiock. 
IreUnd  should  be  peculiarly  grateful 
fbr  exertions  by  which  the  deuings  of 
a  wicked  Goyemment  with  the  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  O'Connell- Mel- 
bourne Ministry  cannot  much  longer 
pursue  their  system  of  Protestant  per- 
secution. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Estoblished 
CSiurch  in  Ireland^  and  the  gratifica- 
tioB  to  the  top  of  their  bent  of  a  ma- 
lerolent  priesthood,  and  an  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  population,  by  the 
plunder  of  its  temporalities,  and  the 
murder  and  proscription  of  its  mini- 
sters, would  seem  to  us  part  of  the 
tacit  compact  formed  at  Litchfield 
House,  when  the  support  of  "  the 
Tail*'  was  found  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  a  feeble,  a  tottering,  and 
an  unprincipled  Administration.  Nor 
has  O'Connell  any  reason  to  complain 
that  their  part  of  tne  agreement  has  not 
been  strictly  complied  with.  His  duty 
would  seem  to  have  been  yerr  strictly 
prescribed  to  the  individual  sent  to 
goyern  Ireland;  namely,  to  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  Mr  0*Connell's  repre- 
sentations, and  to  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in 
carrying  into  effect  his  leading  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  better  to  disguise  their 
common  designs,  the  demagogue  con- 
smited  to  forego,  for  a  season,  all  agi- 
tation respecting  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

The  clergy  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned to  the  "  tender  mercies  of  an 
infuriated  population.  Tithe  property 
was  all  but  extinguished.  The  dan- 
ger and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it 
became,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  so 
great,  that  few  were  found  rash  enough 
to  provoke  the  vengeance  which  would 
be  excited  by  any  attempt  to  recover 
their  dues.  The  consequences  were, 
the  most  deplorable  distress,  by  which 
families  who  had  been  in  tlio  enjoy- 
ment of  every  comfort,  were  suddenly 
plunged  into  poverty,  and  found,  more- 
oyer,  that  not  only  were  their  present 
means  of  subsutence  cut  off,  but  tliat 
prospective  provision,  by  which  future 
WDlaikgwcieB  were  proyided  for  by 


means  of  an  insurance  upon  their  lives, 
must  be  relinquished.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  the  present  means  of  the 
clergy  were  left  untouched,  this  most 
natund  mode  of  providing  for  their 
families  after  their  decease  was  rendered 
impracticable,  by  a  precaution  now 
adopted  by  almost  all  insurance  of- 
fices of  introducing  a  clause  into  the 
policies,  which  exempted  the  insurers 
from  any  pecuniary  responsibility  in 
cases  of  death  by  popular  violence. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  oppression  of  the  tithe 
system ;  for  not  only  was  it  not  op- 
pression, but  no  modification  of  it 
which  could  be  proposed  would  satisfy 
those  by  whom  it  was  resisted ;  and  it 
may  also  be  truly  said  that  every  mo- 
dification of  it  which  was  cflected,  and 
which  lightened  its  pressure  upon  the 
humbler  tenantry,  only  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  exasperating  their  rage, 
and  manifesting  that  their  hostility  was 
as  unmitigable  as  it  was  groundless. 
Now  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  fur  ? 
Manifestly  in  one  way  alone.  By 
supposing  that  their  hatred  of  tithes 
arises  out  of  their  hatred  of  a  hereti- 
cal church,  not  their  hatred  of  a  liero- 
tical  church  out  of  their  hatred  of 
tithes.  And  yet  the  latter  is  the  sup- 
position most  generally  received  in 
England  and  most  current  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  How  many  do 
we  hear  say — "Oh!  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  not  fair  play  because  of 
the  oppression  of  the  tithe  system.  The 
poor  people  are  ground  to  the  earth 
by  an  odious  impost,  and  they  vent 
against  the  Establishment  and  its  mi- 
nisters the  feelings  of  resentment 
which  they  naturally  feel  against  tithe- 
proctors  and  their  retainers.  But  let 
the  tithe  question  be  once  equitably 
settled  and  all  will  again  be  well.  The 
Church  will  be  no  more  disturbed,  and 
the  clergy  may  pursue  without  mo- 
lestation their  peaceful  avocations.** 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Lil)e- 
rals  and  the  Semi- Liberals,  and  such, 
if  not  the  language,  are  the  se- 
cret thoughts  of  many  who  would 
be  deemed  Conservatives,  and  who 
in  other  respects  exhibit  a  worth 
and  a  wisdom  which  render  them 
most  useful  members  oC  Vv^cas&sscX^ 
Bui  \iow  ttTO  WlOdl  ^'5j?Cvm'^  \a  \«  "w^ 
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conciled    with    the    actual    state    of 
things,  which  evinpes  that,  in  propor- 
tion   as    every    plausible    objection 
against  the  tithe  system  has  been  re- 
inovc<iy  the  hostility  against  it  has  be- 
come  more  flagrant  and   more   un- 
controllable ;  as  if  in  point  of  fact  its 
evils,  or  its  so-called  evils,  had  been 
aggravated  rather  than  mitigate<l  by 
rocent    enactments?     By  Mr   Goul- 
burne's  act  an  equitable  composition 
was  provided,  by  which  for  a  term  of 
years  all  uncertainty  respecting  the 
payment  to  the  clergy  would  be  re- 
moved, while,  by  taking  in  the  pasture- 
lands,  the  same  amount  of  contribution 
teas  made  to  spread  over  a  larger  sttr- 
face.  Thb  surely  was  a  reason,  against 
which  if  some  of  the  opulent  gentry 
might  reclaim,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  should  have  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial   favour.     And    yet    the    outcry 
against  the  tithe  system  was  only  in- 
creased by  a  measure  which  insured 
an  almost  perfect  remedy  for  every 
oue  of  its  alleged  evils.     How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for  except  by  supposing 
that  the  hatred  of  a  heretical   reli- 
gion had  generated  a  hatred  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  supported  ? 

Agaiu,  by  Lord  Stanley's  Act,  the 
ostensible  titlie  burden  was  thrown,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  upon 
the  head  landlord,  so  that  the  people 
should  bo  altogether  exempted  from 
any  contact  with  those  by  whom  it 
would  be  levied,  and  thus  relieved  even 
from  the  imaginary  grievance  of  pay- 
ing the  ministers  of  another  religion. 
But  how  has  that  act  been  received  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  chiefly 
passed  ?  By  reclamation  and  resist- 
ance ;  by  outrage  and  violence ;  by 
intimidation,  by  proscription,  and  by 
'  death.  Such  have  been  the  effects  of 
the  healing  measures  by  which  the 
enormities  of  the  tithe  system  were  to 
be  redressed,  and  the  prejudice  and 
hostility  removed  which  had  so  griev- 
ously obstructed  the  usefulness  of  tho 
Established  clergy.  Can  any  thing 
further  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
tho  unsoimdness  of  the  hypothesis  up- 
on which  they  proceeded,  and  show  to 
any  one  possessing  the  least  degree  of 
candour  that  tho  very  opposite  repre- 
sentation is  that  which  is  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  tithes  have  been  hated 
because  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church 
because  of  tithes  ?  It  b  surely  impos- 
sible, upon  any  other  sup^osUioW)  to 
/iccQunt  for  a  yxruleacQ  md  ^xe%v&t^<Q^ 
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which  increases  exactly  as  tithes  caie 
to  be  a  ^rievancey  and  arrives  it  iti 
highest  point  when  9  to  all  pnetkil 
purposes^  they  were  in  a  £ur  wij  d 
being  totally  extinguished. 

But  if,  after  what  has  been  said,iif  \1 
doubt  remiuns  in  the  mind  of  any  o» 
upon  this  subject,  we  refer  confidendf 
to  the  speech  of  the  honourable  ffleB> 
her  for  Kilmarnock  as  a  document  \n 
which  it  must  be  completely  remofei 
Thrice  had  the  honourable  memba 
sought  for  an  opportunity  of  moTiB^ 
for  a  return  of  all  outrages  and  is- 
saults  committed  on  the  person,  pro- 
perty, and  places  of  worship,  of  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  all  deuominatiooi 
in  Ireland  ;  and  thrice  had  Minizten 
contrived,  by  counting  out  the  Hoiae^ 
that  he  shomd  be  disappointed.    We 
do  not,  on  those  occasions,  acqnit  the 
Conservatives   of  all    blame.    They 
should  have  attended  in  sufficient  neis- 
bers  to  defeat  the  measure  which  wii 
practised  against   them ;    and  the* 
nave  not  been  the  only  occasions  vpoi 
which  they  have  been  wanting  to  their 
duty.     But   Ministers  felt  that  ther 
stood  on  slippery  ground  when  sub- 
jects Uke  that  contained  in  Mr  Col- 
quhoun*8  notice  were  brought  into  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  noT 
had  an  antagonist  to  deal  with,  who 
was  not  to  be  baffied,  or  bullied,  or 
deceived;    and  they  wisely,  in  our 
judgment,  endeavoured   to  postpone 
the  evil  day,  which  was  to  reveal  the 
atrocities  of  their  misgovemment  in 
Ireland. 

But  the  1st  of  May  arrived,  and 
Mr  Colquhoun's  motion  came  on.  We 
cannot  act  more  fairly,  either  by  that 
gentleman  or  by  Ministers,  than  by 
giving  a  few  of  the  statements  upon 
which  he  relied,  and  stating  substan- 
tially their  answer ;  and  we  mistake 
if  the  reader  does  not  collect,  even 
from  their  defence,  a  more  deplorable 
view  of  tho  condition  of  Ireland  thin 
any  that  has  been  suggested  by  the 
representations  of  their  enemies. 


(( 


It  had  been  said,  he  repeated,  that 
hitherto  tithes  had  been  the  cause  of  ex- 
citing  all  those  feelings  of  animodty  whidi 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  settling 
that  question  peace  and  tranquillity  would 
be  established.  A  few  filets  would  serfs 
to  show  that  this  was  certainly  a  very 
questioDoble  assertion.  What  had  beoi 
the  case  of  an  individual  wholly  onooB- 
\i%<^\.<^  "ftvOv  tithes  ?     He  aUoded  to  thsl 
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of  Leitrim.  That  gentleman  drew 
g  from  tithes,  waa  wholly  uncon- 

with  tithes,  but  had  distingiushed 
f  by  his  extraordinary  pastoral  exer- 
fNirticularly  in  the  erection  of  Scrip - 
schools  for  the  religions  and  mond 
;tion  of  his  parishioners.  He  was 
sally  respected  by  his  neighbours 

classes,  but  there  came  a  denun- 
1  against  him  from   a   quarter   to 

he  (Mr  Colquhoun)  would  present- 
ide,  and  in  the  month  of  October, 

his  school  was  set  fire  to ;  in  the 
uber  following,  his  outhouses  were 

and  this  unfortunate  curate,  when 
ng  from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwell- 
ras  fired  at  and  nearly  wounded  by 
ins.  This  was  not  a  mere  assertion, 
le  fact  was  proved  by  proclamations 

Dublin  Gazette,  the  rewards  ofiered 
e  apprehension  of  the  ofienders,  and 
itablishment  of  a  police  force  in  his 

for  the  protection  of  himself  and 
unily  (hear,  hear).  To  this  rev. 
iman  the  hostility  was  not  therefore 
count  of  tithes,  but  because  he  had 
irged  the  philanthropic  duty  of  en- 
>uring  to  educate  his  Roman  Ca- 
parishioners  (hear).  Then  fol- 
l  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Benson,  a 
3  in  the  King's  County,  who  had 
lished  evening  service  on  the  Wed- 
.y  in  each  week.  That  was  an  oflence 
not  from  Ids  connexion  with  tithes) 
hich  ho  was  to  be  visited  with  the 
ty  of  death.  The  rev.  gentleman  was 

at  on  the  18th  of  May,  1836,  and 
escaped  in  consequence  of  the  bad- 
of  the  fire-arms  used  by  the  assassin 
')•     To  show  a  continuance  of  this 

of  things,  he  would  mention  a  case 
e  month  of  July,  1837  ;  he  would 
lold  the  day  from  the  public  for  rea« 
lie  had,  but  was  ready  to  communicate 
private  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
For  Ireland.      This  case  was  also  one 

curate  unconnected  with  tithes,  but 
had  also  set  up  schools,  and  preached 
Astructcd  in  the  houses  of  the  Roman 
olic  portion  of  his  parishioners.  He 
denounced  by  the  same  quarter  as  in 
ormer  instances — he  was  warned  that 
lOusc  would  be  burnt — ho  despised 
rarning,  and  persevered.  His  house 
set  on  fire,  and  another  warning  fol- 
d  that  he  himself  would  be  attacked. 
.  second  warning  also  he  despised,  and 
persevered  in  his  course  with  an  in- 
dity  worthy  of  his  cause ;   and  not 

the  poor  Roman  Catholics  who  fire- 
ited  hb  lectures  were  attacked  and 
!sted,  did  he  desist  from  his  labours 
r,  hear,  hear).  He  gave  these  three 
imens,  and  was  content  with  them, 
gh  he  might  etsily  multiply  them,  to 


meet  the  assertions  of  a  very  high  autho- 
rity—no less  than  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.     He  (Mr  Colquhoun)  was  not  at 
liberty  to  say  where  the  noble  Lord  made 
those  statements— he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
allude  to  those  publications  which  might 
have  reported  the  noble  Lord  incorrectly, 
but  he  was  at  liberty  to  allude  to  a  report 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  published  to  the 
country  as  his  declared  opinions  on  the 
state   of  Ireh&nd.     He  (Mr  Colquhoun) 
found  in  that  speech,  as  well  as  in  the 
sources  from  which  it  had  been  derived, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  in  answer  to  a  state- 
ment of  a  noble  Duke,  was  made  to  say 
that  since  he  (Lord  Mulgrave)  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  no  clergyman  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Ireland,  and  that  there  had  been 
no  murderous  attacks  on  account  of  reli- 
gion.     That  statement  was  most  satis- 
factory, if  correct ;  but  would  the  House 
believe  that,  one  month  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr  Dawson, 
a  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
was  murdered  in  broad  day-light?  (hear). 
The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  sought  by  his  state- 
ment to  communicate  to  the  other  House 
and  to  the  country,  that  the  lives  of  Pro- 
testant clergymen  were  safe  in  Ireland. 
Would  the  House,  however,  believe  that, 
when   he    (Mr   Colquhoun)   referred    to 
the  returns  moved  for  and  obtained  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Bandon,  he  found  that  in  .two  yean 
no  less  than  twelve  violent  assaults  upon 
clergymen  were  proclaimed  in  the  Ga- 
zette, for  which  rewards  were  ofiered? 
and  doubtless  there  had  been  many  more 
of  which  the  Gazette  had  taken  no  notice 
(hear).     Of  these  cases  so  proclaimed  he 
would  take  a  few,  and  the  first  one  which 
occurred  was  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel  and 
Emly,  which  embraced  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary — a  county  which  the   House  and 
the  country  had  recently  been  informed 
by  a  learned  judge  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  (hear.)    He  would  take 
a  few  lacts  connected  with  that  diocese. 
In  September,  1836,  the  Rev.  Mr  Cooke 
[we  believe]  was  fired  at,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life — and  in  that  case  a 
reward  of  L.50  had  been  ofiered.     The 
next  was  the  Rev.  JNIr  Herbert  of  New 
Inn,  who  was  attacked  and  wounded.  The 
next  the   Rev.  Mr  Galwey  of  Clonbeg ; 
then  the  Rev.  Mr  Banner,  who  was  at- 
tacked and  nearly  murdered  in  his  own 
yard ;  ind,  lastly,  he  would  instance  the 
case   of  the    Rev.   Mr    Scott   of  Pallas 
Green,  who  was  three  times  attacked,  and 
three  times  escaped,  because  information 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  an  individual  who 
had  m  VniQXvxc^  ^'^^u  VSa  '^^  ^«v^« 
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Theie,  with  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Beg* 
nal  of  Ballintemple,  made  aix  initancef 
within  the  period  of  Lord  Mulgrare  t  Go- 
▼emment  where  clergymen  had  been  made 
the  special  objects  of  attack,  and  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lires  (hear,  hear.) 
How,  then,  was  it  possible  that  the  House 
or  the  country  could  receive  the  assertion 
that  the  lires  of  the  clergymen  were  safe 
in  Ireland,  when  it  appeared  that  matters 
stood  thus?  What  did  the  noble  Lord 
mean  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  to  say 
that  clergymen  were  safe  because  the  aa- 
sassins  were  bad  marksmen  ?  (hear,  hear). 
He  owned  it  was  with  unmingled  surprise 
he  heard  that  a  nobleman  should  haTe  the 
courage  to  make  such  a  statement  as  that 
to  which  he  (Mr  Colquhoun)  liad  alluded. 
But  these  cases  which  he  had  mentioned 
were  those  of  Protestant  curates,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tithes.  Still, 
it  had  been  said,  that  the  curates  were 
tainted  with  tithes.  He  would,  therefore, 
take  the  case  of  persons  who  were  not 
oven  curates,  and  who  derived  no  emolu- 
■  ment  from  tithes — ^he  meant  that  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  islands  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  (hear,  hear).  With  respect  to 
tlieni  he  would  say,  that  they  were  Just 
like  the  Independent  or  Wesleyan  mis« 
■sionaries  to  the  Pacifio  and  Western 
Islands;  and  all  he  asked  was,  that  the 
lives  of  the  missionaries  in  Ireland  should 
bo  as  safe  as  the  mlMionaries  to  Otaheite ; 
and  that  they  should  be  as  secure  under 
the  impartial  and  vigilant  (as  it  was  term- 
ed) Government  of  Lord  Alulgrave,  as 
their  fellow-labourers  were  under  that  of 
the  barbarous  chieftains  of  those  savage 
islands  (hear,  hear).  In  the  year  1834, 
it  ai)pcared  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Nangle 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Achill,  an  island 
on  tlie  coast  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  was 
welcomed  there  warmly  by  the  irihabit- 
ants,  upon  whom  the  denunciations  of  the 
))riest8  had  no  effect,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  influence  of  the  missionary  became 
very  considerable.  At  that  time  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  of  the  island  was  a 
Hev.  Mr  O'Mesra,  who  was  not  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  in  his  denuncia- 
tions ;  he  was  removed,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Connor,  who 
was  supposed  to  bo  of  litter  temi>erament 
for  that  object.  That  reverend  gentle- 
man dcnonnced  Mr  Nangle  in  unmeasured 
terms,  but  even  all  his  efforts  failed  to 
I>ersuade  the  Inhabitants  of  AchiU  to  turn 
their  hands  against  the  missionary,  who 
had  gained  their  veneration  and' esteem  ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
a  iK>riod  signalized  by  the  processions  of 
Lord  Mulgrave  through  Ireland,  no  less  a 
))ersoimge  than  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop, Dr  M'HaW,  ^\Aled  KcVAW  ^\\Xv 
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twelve  prieste.  Thai  h«  (Mr  Colqibav) 
might  not  underrate  the  ehifftcier  «f  Ol 
M'Hale,  he  would  ahow  the  mamer  k 
which  it  waa  ipoken  of  by  the  hoe.  sed 
learned  member  for  Dublin*  The  ks» 
and  learned  gentleman  thna  deteribcd 
him  : — '  He  if  a  man  of  gigantic  taltnlB. 
of  the  greatest  aecompUahmenta,  the  looit 
profound  theologian  of  hia  Choreh — a  mss 
whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his  veis- 
rable  friend'  (hear,  bear,  hear).  Al  i 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Tory  AaaociatioB,  is 
December,  1834,  thia  waa  recorded  of  ]> 
M'Hale  by  the  honoorable  and  lesrnd 
member  for  Dublin.  However,  Dr  If** 
Hale  went  to  the  island  of  Achill,  and  tte 
accuracy  of  the  liscta  he  (Mr  Colquhoes) 
was  about  to  state  coold  not  be  doobtcd 
by  the  House,  inasmuch  ■•  they  had  beea 
proved  in  courts  of  justice  and  before  a 
committee  of  the  other  House  of  PsrHa- 
menU  In  the  first  place,  what  had  beca 
proved  to  be  the  language  used  by  sone 
of  those  twelve  Priests  in  the  diapel  of 
Achill  to  their  poor  illiterate  foDowen? 
He  had  a  portion  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
one  of  them,  in  which  the  people  were 
thus  exhorted^'  Hold  no  eonunonieatioB 
with  those  missionaries ;  neither  borrow 
nor  lend,  buy  nor  sell  to  them ;  show 
them  no  kindness  ;  withhold  from  then 
common  courtesy ;  they  are  accursed  of 
God  and  his  church,  and  should  be  ab- 
horred' (hear,  hear,  hear).  Another  of 
these  priests,  named  ConoUj,  had  been 
proved  to  have  said,  '  If  any  one  of  them 
(the  missionaries)  comes  up  to  yvn.  in  the 
field,  knock  him  down  with  your  spade, 
or  stab  him  with  your  pitchfork'  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  By  others  women  had  been 
directed,  if  the  missionariea  came  to  their 
house,  to  be  prepared  with  scalding  wa- 
ter, and  their  husbands  with  sharpened 
pitchforks,  and  to  direct  them  agaiflst  the 
missionaries.  Such  had  been  the  Ibb- 
guage  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Dr 
M'Hale,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  other 
of  his  twelve  priests,  and  the  efl^  wis 
immediate ;  the  men  were  attacked,  the 
women  were  assaulted;  even  children  did 
not  pass  unhurt,  and  the  missionaries  them- 
selves had  scarcely  escaped  writh  their 
lives  (hear,  hear).  Now,  in  order  to  show 
how  entirely  the  feelings  of  the  people 
themselves  differed  fh>m  those  of  the 
priests,  he  begged  to  bring  forward  one 
fkct.  After  all  this  violent  language,  and 
all  the  outrageous  attacks,  so  lately  as  last 
spring  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Clare  island  requested  one  of  the  missioD- 
aries  (the  Rev.  Mr  Vane)  to  come  and 
live  amongst  them,  and  give  them  the 
comfort  of  his  pastoral  assistance.  He 
went,  was  most  gratefully  received  and 
"i^^^mtA^,  voA.^'^mvt.  on  well  untR  July 
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the  period  of  the  general  election, 
use  would  not  fidl  to  haTe  obsenred 

A  chill  all   had  been   peace   and 
lity    untU   Dr    M'Hale    and    his 

visited  it.  In  Clare  island  the 
u  the  case  from  Blarch  antU  July, 
rhcn  E)r  M*Hale  and  his  apostoli- 
[onaries  of  peace  (hear,  hear)  land- 
lare  island.  On  a  former  even- 
loble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Home 
nent  had  said  that  he  strongly  con- 
all  political  harangues  on  the  part 
ishops  of  the  Established  Church, 
(Mr  Colquhoun)  trusted  the  noble 
mid  equally  condemn  such  language 
nan  Catholic  archbishop  in  Ireland 
)pted.  In  July  last  the  elections 
1,  and  Dr  M'llale  had  sent  an  ex- 
'  not  being  present  at  the  hustings 
rticular  county  in  Ireland.  What 
e  said  if  any  of  the  archbishops  or 
of  the  Established  Church  present- 
elf  at  the  hustings  of  Middlesex  or 
*  (hear,  hear.)  What  a  shout  of 
ion    would   be    heard    from    the 

opposite  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  yet 
lale,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
>ers,  regretted  that  he  could  not  be 
at  the  hustings  of  the  county  of 
and  why?  Because  he  said  his 
3  was  required  to  put  out  the  ve- 

ianatics  who  had  invaded  Achill 
Now,  what  was  the  consequence 
M'Hulc's  crusade  against  the  mis- 
of  Achill  ?  He  was  obliged  to  fly 
ife  and  take  refuge  under  the  pro- 
of the  coast-guard,  and  the  island- 

thc  coast-guard  that  they  had  the 
top's  orders  to  take  his  life.  Such 
0  provocations  to  bloodshed  ad- 

to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  by 
shops  and  archbishops.     Ho  could 

instances  of  their  interference  for 
pose.     There  was  the  case  of  Mr 

who  was  guilty  of  holding  a 
»rsy  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  for  this  offence  was  at- 
on  the  highway.  He  did  not  say 
g  of  the  soundness  of  Mr  Storey's 
?rsial  doctrines  ;  possibly  he  might 

them  much ;  but  what  he  did  say 
.t  a  man  ought  not  to  have  his  head 
for  an  argument  (hear,  hear), 
rere  lectures  given  in  Dublin  by 
Catholic  priests  on  points  of  doc- 
ipecting  which  the  Church  of  £ng- 
d  the  Church  of  Rome  were  at 
nd  Dr  Wiseman  some  time  ago 
turcs  in  London  on  the  same  sub- 
All  this  was  very  fair  and  very 

but  was  it  to  be  endured,  under 
;nant  and  vigorous  Administration 
Mulgrave,  that  Mr  Storey  should 
)  a  controversy  with  priest  Hughes 
being  attacked  on  the  highway  ? 


(hear,  hear).  He  had  a  stfll  More  pun- 
gent  illustration  of  the  kind  of  iafliieiiee 
which  the  CathoUo  pVtesthood  ezerdsed. 
It  was  the  ease  of  a  simple  steward,  who 
had  spoken  to  his  neighbours,  who  were 
In  the  habit  of  drinking  a  little  too  mudi, 
and  of  indulging  in  other  vices,  and  ad* 
vised  them  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  leave 
oflT  their  intemperate  habits.  Now,  one 
would  have  thought  that  this  was  no  very 
grievous  offence,  but  it  seemed  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  Roman  CathoUo  priests  it  waa 
an  offence  for  which  the  man  ought  to  be 
punished  with  death  (hear).  The  pariah 
priest  denounced  him  from  the  altar  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1836,  and  on  the 
very  same  day,  two  hours  afterwards,  ibor 
ruffians  repaired  to  the  house  of  this  Pres« 
byterian  steward,'  and,  not  finding  him  at 
home,  beat  his  servant  nearly  to  death,  of 
which  offence  they  were  conricted  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  (hear,  hear).  There 
were  numerous  other  cases  in  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  had  ventured  to  read 
the  Scriptures  had  been  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  an  off^ence  that  ought  to  be  visited 
with  death.  The  Scripture  readers  were 
denounced  by  the  priests,  and  they  deda- 
red  that  no  man  should  read  the  Scripture* 
to  a  Roman  Catholic.  They  pronounce4 
most  dreadful  curses  against  ail  who  should 
venture  to  disobey  their  injunctions  ;  an4 
the  following  was  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  their  anathemas—'  one  hundred  thou- 
sand curses  against  any  man  who  would 
take  a  Bible  from  a  I^testant.'  He  must 
say,  then,  that  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
even  controverting  doctrines  held  to  be 
essential  by  persons  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion,  ought  not  to 
bring  peril  of  life  and  person  with  it ;  and 
that  if  these  denunciations,  made  by  the 
priests  frtmi  the  altar,  led  to  assaults  upon 
the  parties  against  whom  these  denuncia- 
tions were  directed,  it  became  the  law  of 
England  to  step  in,  and  to  give  them  pro- 
tection for  their  lives  and  property  (hear, 
hear).  He  had  it  on  most  respectable 
authority,  that  whole  fkmilies,  teachen 
and  scholars,  had  been  most  inhomanly 
abused,  and  that  his  informant  had  seen 
them  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises, 
their  faces  disfigured,  and  their  eyes  dos- 
ed (hear,  hear).  He  would  not  weary 
the  bouse  by  entering  into  the  details  oif 
many  more  cases  of  this  kind,  but  there 
were  two  cases  to  which  he  would  ven- 
ture to  advert,  as  they  afforded  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  life 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  was  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy if  he  dared  to  think  for  himself.  A 
Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster  had  the  au- 
dadty  to  go  to  a  Protestant  Churdi :  OA 
the  same  Sabbath*  in  opea  da<<(^  ««L^!b«^ 
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the  paiisb  priest  took  out  of  the  murdered 
man'f  pocket  some  Protestant  hooks,  and 
said  to  the  assembled  people,  who  wer# 
looking  at  the  bleeding  victim,  that  hit 
death  was  a  judgment  of  God  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  Again,  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
linrobe,  an  old  woman  at  the  point  of 
death  sent  for  the  Protestant  clergyman 
of  the  place,  and  when  he  asked  her  how 
it  was  that  she,  a  Roman  Catholic,  had 
sent  for  him  to  attend  her  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, her  reply  was,  '  I  have  been  a 
l^otestant  these  ten  years,  but  I  never 
dared  to  acknowledge  it,  because  I  knew 
that  if  1  did,  every  member  of  my  family 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  (larish,  or 
would  be  exposed  to  the  most  constant  and 
the  most  unwear>'ing  persecution.'  Thus 
that  woman,  with  such  deep  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion  that  she 
would  not  leave  the  world  without  receiving 
spiritual  consolation  from  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  had  been  obliged 
to  suppress  her  own  convictions  for  ten 
long  miserable  years,  because  she  dreaded 
what  the  consequences  would  be  to  her 
family.  And  let  the  House  mark  what  the 
consequence  was.  It  became  known  that 
the  woman  had  died  a  Protestant,  and  her 
family  was  obliged  to  quit  the  parish. 
These  were  the  proofs  of  impartial  justice, 
of  vigorous  administration,  and  of  the  un- 
bounded and  halcyon  tranquillity  that  was 
to  be  found  under  the  Government  of  Lord 
Alulgrave.  But  this  was  not  all.  Attempts 
Imd  been  made,  by  assaults  upon  Protestant 
clergymen,  to  put  down  free  worship  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  met  with  twenty-throe  cases 
of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  his  own  limited 
experience  of  Ireland  (ironical  cheers  from 
the  Ministerial  benches).  He  hod  met  with 
these  twenty-three  cases  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  if  he  had  possessed  that 
more  extended  acquaintance  and  that  lar- 
ger connexion  with  Ireland  which  the  gen- 
tlemen who  sneered  enjoyed,  he  doubted 
not  that  those  cases  would  have  increased 
a  hundredfold  (cheers  from  the  Conserva- 
tive side  of  the  House).  He  would,  how- 
ever, give  a  specimen  of  those  which  had 
come  within  his  own  knowledge.  In  Water- 
ford,  in  1837,  as  the  noble  Lord  (Morpeth) 
perfectly  knew,  the  service  was  violently 
interrupted,  and  the  Protestant  clergyman 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  in  which  it 
was  performed.  In  Limerick,  in  1836, 
a  clergyman,  not  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion, 
was  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  He  need 
not  mention  the  disturbances  which  had 
taken  place  in  Carlo  w ;  but  an  occurrence 
which  showed  that  not  merely  the  Church 
of  England,  but  Protestantism,  was  to  be 
extirpated  if  possible,  took  place  in  Bally- 
shADDon,  in  I<(ovembeT,  lOS"] ,  wYven  ^k"?!^*- 
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byterian    clergyman   waa  viotefltiTfata*! 
nipted  in  performing  the  borisl  imiot 
On  the  8th  of  August,  1837,  the  Ottitf 
Caahel    was   attacked  in  the  cborcfajai 
with  similar  yiolence,  and  he  was  obE^ 
to  desiat  from  reading  the  service  to  tk 
dead  (hear,  hear).     He  knew  whst  wait 
be  the  defence  which  would  be  set  op  a 
answer  to  his  charge — provocation  bfa»' 
troversy  ;  but  he  would  then  repnt  ks 
former  question — were  we  in  a  free  eo» 
try,  and  had  we  a  right  to  enjoy  liberty  rf 
opinion  ?    Mr   JSmerson  and  Dr  Ate 
however,  could  not  be  charged  with  ei< 
citing  the  ill-will  of  the  Roman  Cstbdki 
by  controversy*  for  when  they  were  iotf^ 
rupted  they  were  performing  tlie  lait  ler- 
vices  over   the    dead  (hear,  bear,  bear). 
Such  were  the  facta  of  which  he  had  pta 
specimens.    He  aaaerted,  then,  tbat,  ia  tb 
first  place,  curates,  posseMingno  conoexiai 
with  tithes,  were  attacked,  and  that  mil- 
sionaries  were  hunted  as  if  they  were  vQd 
beasts,  and  that  these  consequences  iloved 
from  the  denunciations  of  the  priests,  anl 
not  from  the  bad  feeling  of  the  Rcabii 
Catholic  population.     Such  were  the  &r*j; 
what  then  was  the  conduct  of  the  Goven- 
ment?     The   noble   Lord  (Mulgrate,  w 
believe)  had  told  the  country  that  tb«t 
unhappily  did  exist  in  Ireland  combioatios 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land,  snd  tbit 
as  to  any  combination  of  a  bigotted  kiod 
existing,  no  such  thing  was  to  be  foisid. 
Now,  with  such  facta  staring  hhn  io  Ae 
face,  how  could  the  noble  Lord  have  <&• 
missed  them  from  his  mind  wlwn  be  deS* 
vered  that  sentence  ?  The  noble  Lord  tbes 
boasted  of  his  vigorous  administration  of 
justice.    What  were  the  facts?    The  noble 
Lord  proclaimed  in  hia  Gazrf/«  certain  re- 
wards for  the  discovery  of  criminals.  Tie 
sum  of  L.  13,000,  was 'offered  for  detec- 
tion, and  how  much  did  the  House  think 
was  paid  ?     It  appeared  from  the  nobk 
Lord's  own  returns  that  L.320  wsa  paid 

(loud  cries  of  hear,  hear) so  that  out  of 

every  forty-one  offences,  so  gross,  so  fl»- 
grant,  that  the  Government  of  Irelaod 
considered  it  necessary  to  offer  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders, 
forty  were  unpunished  (hear,  bear). 
Out  of  every  forty.one  rewards,  for- 
ty were  unclaimed,  and  one  claimed. 
Next,  the  noble  Lord  attacked  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  and  attributed  to  theh* 
conduct  the  heartburnings  by  which  ths 
country  was  distracted.  He  (Air  Col- 
quhonn)  was  not  there  to  defend  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  very 
unbecoming  in  him  to  attempt  to  do 
so  when  they  were  ready  and  able  to 
defend  themselves;  but  this  be  would 
say,  that  in  one  of  the  two  cases  to 
^\a!c^  ^^^  TLK^^!&  \jcytd  referred  in  proof 
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We  hare  Lord  Morpeth  eonfesrini^ 
the  facts.  **  HahemHH  confiteniem  re- 
rum.*'  But  he  qualifies  them,proA 
pudor !  upon  the  ground  of  retaliation. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  supposing 
the  justification  perfect,  what  a  nic- 
turo  does  it  give  us  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land I  The  Protestant  clergy  hunted 
like  wihl  beasts  by  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  hunt- 
ed like  wild  beasts  by  the  Protestants  I 
The  community  were  in  a  state  of  ci- 
vil war,  while  the  Government  are 
standing  by  idle  and  sufit'ring  the  laws 
to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  even  pro- 
claiming to  the  empire  at  large  that 
the  country  never  was  so  prosperous 
or  peaceful !  Is  nut  that  an  irresist« 
ible  inference,  if  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Secretary  be  true,  and  that  the 
terrible  facts  which  were  narrated  by 
Mr  Colquhoun  were  indeed  justified  by 
retaliation  ?  Take  the  case  of  Mr 
Hogg,  a  blameless  curate  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  only  distinguished  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  spread  the  light  of 
iui^truction  amongst  his  benighted  Ro- 
man ('atliolic  parishioners  ;  and  for 
this  persecuted  by  fire  and  sword ; 
driven,  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  his 
persecutors,  to  escape  in  his  shirt  across 
a  river,  to  which  he  was  lighted  by 
the  flames  of  his  blazing  habitation. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  of  a  like  trans- 
cendent and  evangelical  spirit,  was  as- 
Siiiled  by  Protestants  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  instruct,  with  a  like  savage 
violence,  and  that  the  atrocity  perpe- 
trate<l  against  Mr  Hogg  was  but  a  re- 
prisal for  the  barbarity  with  which  he 
was  treated  ?  If  this  be  true,  in  what 
a  frightful  state  must  Ireland  be! 
How  far  surpassing  the  worst  repre- 
sentations that  have  been  made  of  it 
of  late  years  !  And  does  not  the  Go- 
vernment which  confesses  to  such  a 
state  of  things  register  its  own  con- 
demnation ?  If  it  be  false,  what  be- 
comes of  Lord  Morpeth*s  defence  ? 
Of  his  veracity  f  We  wish  to  deal 
gently  with  that  noble  Lord.  There  is 
blood  in  his  veins  which  we  respect. 
Would  that  he  respected  it  more  than 
he  does  I  If  he  did,  the  honoured  name 
of  Howard  would  not  bo  compromised 
by  the  part  which  he  has  consented  to 
act  in  Ireland. 

But  we  must  hold  him  to  his  state- 
ment. Either  it  is  true  or  it  is  false. 
The  first  alternative  infers  a  condem- 
UAtion  ot  the  Goyenrnxent  \  ^o  »Q<Mii^ 
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a  condemnation  of  bimMlf.  He  ruj 
choose  whichever  he  likes  best,  md 
take  his  position  either  as  an  incom. 
petent  Minister  or  as  a  dishonest  poE- 
tician. 

But  if  the.  Protestant  commnnitj 
were  guilty  of  outrage  againit  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  clergr^  similar  to 
those  which  Mr  Colqunoon  detailed 
as  perpetrated  bj  Roman  Catholia 
against  the  Protestants,  why  did  not 
the  noble  lord  conclude  with  a  list  of 
these  outrages  corresponding  to  that 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  the 
member  of  Kilmarnock  ?  That  would 
have  boen  the  f^dr  way  to  defeat  ths 
object  of  that  honourable  member  if  it 
eould  be  fairfy  defeated  ;  althoogh  it 
would  by  no  means  acquit  the  Go- 
vernment for  producing  such  a  state  of 
things,  or  remaining^  supine  and  iodif- 
fercnt  while  the  country  was  in  a  citiI 
war.  But  no  such  returns  were  moved 
for,  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  because  no  such  returns  were 
in  existence.  Will  it  be  said  that  in- 
stances were  frequent  in  which  such 
outrages  were  perpetrated,  but  that 
they  were  not  noted  down ;  that  they 
did  not  draw  upon  the  perpetraton 
from  the  Government  any  animadver* 
sions?  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Mr  O'Coa- 
nell  looked  with  too  much  partiality 
upon  the  Protestants  to  be  extreme  in 
marking  what  they  had  done  amiss ; 
and  hence,  and  hence  alone,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  any  tangible  causes 
which  might  serve  as  a  set-off  against 
the  outrages  and  the  cruelties  detailed 
by  Mr  Colquhoun,  and  which  are  so 
calculated  to  provoke  indignation! 
We  really  wonder  at  the  modesty  which 
prevented  the  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  pntting  forward  a  state- 
ment like  this ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
g^ve  them  credit  for  even  so  much 
common-sense  as  would  tell  them  that  it 
could  not  answer  their  purpose.  For 
still  the  question  would  recur,  **  Why 
has  the  Government  acted  thus  ?^  and 
the  answer  must  inevitably  lead  to  their 
condemnation. 

Come  on,  however,  to  some  of  the 
tangible  cases  which  Lord  Morpeth 
did  condescend  to  specify  in  making 
out  his  case  of  retaliatory  iustiflea- 
tion.  On  one  occasion,  a  caiirs  head 
was  placed  upon  a  Roman  Catholic 
altar.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
at  Ardee,  some  time  about  the  year 
1625,  just  ten  years  before  the  period 
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-wbat  evidence  is  tbia  given  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  the  priest !  confironted  with 
the  Protestants  whom  he  accused  ? 
No  such  things  they  never  had  an  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  meeting 
him  face  to  face,  or  of  making  any  re- 
ply to  his  statement.  So  that*  for 
ought  we  know,  it  may  be  a  sly  fabri- 
cation— another  of  those  instances  in 
which  falsehood  is  found  more  con- 
venient than  truth,  and  the  credulous 
secretary  has  been  duped  by  unfound- 
ed representations. 

But  in  making  any  statement  respect- 
ing bells  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
peb  in  Ireland,  the  noble  Secretary 
should  have  remembered  that  there 
are  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
fearfully  abused;  that  they  have  in 
some  cases  been  the  tocsin  of  faction, 
if  they  have  in  otheis  been  the  sum- 
mons to  prayer ;  that  the  wholesale 
massacre  at  Carrickshack  was  perpe- 
trated by  miscreants  who  were  duly 
summoned  to  the  work  of  murder  by 
the  sound  of  the  chapel  bells  ;  and  that 
the  Sicilian  vespers  have  scarcely  ob- 
tained a  more  infamous  notoriety  from 
transactions  in  a  former  age  than  cha- 
pel bells,  amongst  all  those  who  know 
the  purposes  to  which  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
thohcs  have  applied  them ;  and  there- 
fore, without  prejudging  the  case  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  even  suffering 
it  to  pass  for  the  most  that  it  is  worth, 
it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  noble 
Lord  to  have  held  this  truth  in  view, 
in  gravely  alleging  the  heinous  de- 
linquencies of  hostility  to  a  bell  which 
has  been  imputed  by  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  to  some  persons  unknown, 
as  a  set-off  to  the  svstematic  atrocities 
which  are  daily  and  hourly  being  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 

But  there  is  a  little  personage  who 
mav  conceive  that  he  is  unfairlv  over- 
looked in  thus  confining  ourselves  to 
the  noble  Lord,  and  whose  claims  as 
an  Irishman,  as  well  as  his  official 
posiUon,  entitle  him  to  some  atten- 
tion. We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
pompous  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— the  bull-frog  of  the  Whig- Radical 
Administration.  Mr  Rice  was  jocular 
upon  the  absurdity  of  Scotchmen  inter- 
fering either  with  the  politics  or  the 
polemics  of  Ireland ;  and  seemed  to 
think  it  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  any  importers  of  heretical  novel- 
ties should  be  disposed  of  summarily 
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by  a  speoiea  of  Lynch  law,  that  die 
wonder  on^ht  to  be  that  so  feir  atro- 
cities hare  been  perpetrated  against 
the  persons  or  the  property  of  Protei- 
tants,  considering*  the  zeal  for  the  coo- 
version  of  the  Roman  Cathdics  whidi 
has  of  late  years  actuated  persons  of 
that  communion.     To   Messn  Noel 
and  Gordon,  who,  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago,  undertook,  with  great 
earnestness,  the  labour  of  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable gentleman  ascribes  most  of  the 
strife  and  contention  which  at  present 
prevails  :  and  the  appalling  instanca 
which  Mr  Colquboun  presented  of  a 
bigotry  the  most  brutaHzed  and  mfu- 
riate,  he  would  fain  have  the  House  to 
regard  as  nothing*  more  than  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  unduly  interfe- 
ring with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
people  1 

Good  Grod  1    To  what  a  pass  haie 
things  come  in  unfortunate  Ireland! 
Murder,  attempts  to  murder,  robberr, 
proscription,  hunt  and  persecute  tbe 
Protestant  clergy — the  mild  pastors  of 
a  merciful  creed — themselves,  even  in 
their  capacity  as  landlords  and  gentl^ 
men,  the  greatest  benefactors  to  tbe 
Irish  poor — and  a    Minister  of  the 
Crown  has  the  audacity  to  come  for- 
ward, and  to  state,  almost  in  so  manj 
words,  that  all  this  is  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected,  from  some 
well-meant  attempts  (we  will  not  stop 
to  enquire  at  present  whether  judiciotts 
or  injudicious)  which  were  made  some 
fifteen  years  ago   for  the  conversion 
of  the  people  I    Why,  if  Messrs  Noel 
and    Gordon    had  employed  blood- 
hounds to  hunt  them  down  it  would 
not  have  justified  such  reprisals  a- 
gainst  indiriduals  who  had  never  so 
ofiended.     But  to  proscribe  and  per- 
secute the  Established|Cleigy — to  seek, 
by  means  of  blood  and  fire,  by  mid- 
night intimidation,  and  the  assassin's 
dagger,  their  destruction  or  extirpa- 
tion— and   oh  1    most    appalling  ini- 
quity, to  press   the   holy  evangelists 
themselves,  by  means  of  systematic 
perjury,  into  a  league  against  cruelly 
abandoned  and  defenceless  men ;  and 
to  plead  as  an  apology  for  all  this,  tha 
a  few  benevolent  Scotch  and  English 
gentlemen,  some   fifteen  years   ago, 
made  an  unpalatable  attacK  upon  the 
Romish  superstition !     We  call  upon 
every  lover  of  truth,  and  every  firiend 
of  humanity,  to  say  what  must  the 
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THufbmtanella  maj  be  oonudered 
the  diitiiiguifthiDg  form  of  eostume  in 
which  the  inhil>itanti  of  Continental 
Greece   and  the   Peloponefus  differ 
from  the  Hjrdriotet  and  other  ialand- 
en  who  wear  the  wide  trowsen .   Thus 
the  different  castes  of  Greeks  are  im- 
mediately recognnisedy  and  the  lailort 
easily  distinguished  from  the  popula- 
tion of  Roumelia  and  the  Morea  by 
their  peculiar  dress.     In  Athens  of 
late  the  Greek  dress  has  been  laid 
aside  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitantSf  and  a  wretched  imitation  of 
the  coat  of  Western  Europe  has  been 
adopted  indiscriminatelv  by  many  of 
the  Athenians,   Nauphotes,   Sciotesy 
and  others.     There  is  a  distinct  class 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  Greek  society^ 
besides   the   Moreates,   Roumeliotes^ 
and  islanders,  which,  although  not  so 
numerous,  has  exercised  a  greater  in* 
fluence  on  the  fortunes  of  Greece  than 
any  other.  These  are  the  Phanariotes, 
or  Greelu  of  Constantinople,  who,  ha- 
ying never  worn  either  the  JbnstaneiUi 
or  the  wide  trowsers,  have  generally 
assumed  the  dress  of  civilized  Europe ; 
as  their  habitual  costume  had  been 
Turkish,  they  wisely  put  it  aside  on 
coming  to  Greece.     The  gentiemen 
of  Greece  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  of  which  the  Mo- 
reates,  or  Peloponesians,  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  intrigfulng — the 
Roum^iotes,  or  inhabitants  of  Conti- 
nental Greece,  the  most  warlike — the 
Hvdriotos,  Spesziotes,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  pec^le  of  the  Cyclades,  the 
most  honest  and  industrious,  being 
chiedy  devoted  to  commerce — and  the 
Phanariotes  the  most  civilized  and 
best  educated,  although  they  are  ge- 
nerally accused  of  being  addicted  to 
diplomatic  chicane.     There  are  also 
Greeks  of  Smyrna,  Corfu,  and  other 
countries  not  included  in   liberated 
Hellas,  who  have  played  prominent 

Sarts  in  the  politics  of  the  new  king- 
om,  but  they  are  in  such  limited 
numbers  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  class  of  society.  The  Phana- 
riotes are  entitied  to  the  first  conside- 
ration from  their  superior  IqbxdlVxx^ 
and  talentsi  and  aisg  from  i\iQ  xoXwar 


Ue  aervioas  thajr  hMW  rvndired  to 
their  adopted  eoontry. 

They  are  the  dase«ndanti  of  tlw 
Byzantines  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Ha- 
ving remained  in  a  part  of  CodsUb- 
tinople  allotted  for  their  occupaHoa 
by  their  Toi^iah  conquerors,  thev  se- 
ouired  the  designation  of  Phananotei, 
from  the  Phanar,  or  lighthouse^  ^^ 
stood  at  the  extremity  of  their  quarHer, 
and  which  distinctive  appellatioB  ez- 
tended  to  all  the  streets  mhabited  hj 
the  Greeks.  The  patriarch  and  die 
archbishops  of  the  Eastern  C%arcb 
also  retired  to  the  Phanar,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  renmants  of  the  Im- 
perial families  and  the  most  distto- 
gashed  of  the  Greeks,  they  formed  s 
community  which,  if  not  totally  inde- 
pendent, enjoyed  at  least  an  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  the  Christian  re- 
gion, and  a  peacefoi  life  of  studv,  to 
which  they  univerMiily  devoted  them- 
selves. 

The  Turks  being  prohibited  by  the 
Mahommedan  laws  from  learning  anj 
languages  but  those  in  use  among  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  soon  foond 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the 
public  business  with  European  states, 
which  thoir  domieiliation  at  Constan- 
tinople entailed  on  them,  without  the 
assbtanoe  of  interpreters,  and  also  of 
agents  better  versed  in  diplomacy  than 
anv  Turk  could  be.  A  want  of  inte- 
grity on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Chfb- 
tian  ambassadors,  in  presenting  te  die 
Sublime  Porte  translations  of  demtcfa- 
es  wilfully  distorted  to  meet  their  own 
interests,  proved  how  little  the  services 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  embassies 
could  be  depended  upon,  and  the  Sol- 
tan  soon  acKuowledeed  the  necessity 
of  employing  infldms  in  all  transac- 
tions with  the  representatives  of  the 
European  courts.  A  total  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  civilized  adminis- 
tration also  led  the  Turks  into  frequent 
embarrassments,  which  their  new  po- 
sition rendered  dangerous  to  their  suc- 
cess in  permanentiy  retaining  posses- 
sion of  their  brilliant  conquest.  The 
necessity  of  organizing  and  sujmort- 
YEi^  ^  \iV9^  force  especiallv,  placed 
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inadequate  knowledge  and  skill  in 
nautical  affairs  was  incapable  of  ex* 
tricating  them.  Another  disadvan- 
tage which  tended  to  weaken  the  un- 
stable and  tottering  fabric  of  the  Ot- 
toman power  was  the  incompatible 
diiierence  of  character  and  habits 
which  existed  between  the  conquered 
people  and  their  Moslem  rulersy  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  amalga- 
mating the  two  nations,  and  adopting 
the  legislation  to  the  peculiarities  of 
both.  The  Greeks,  active,  subtle,  and 
remarkable  for  the  keen  perspicacity 
which  enables  them  to  penetrate  the 
character  and  discover  the  weak  points 
of  others,  were  more  than  m  match  for 
the  dull  and  phlegmatic  Turk.  The 
craft  and  cunning  of  the  former  not 
only  eluded  the  weight  of  the  superi- 
or strength  witli  which  they  had  to 
combat,  but  found  the  means  of  over- 
reaching their  oppressors  in  the  many 
exactions  demanded  of  them. 

The  Turks  were  therefore  induced 
to  conciliate  the  Plianariotes,  who  were 
generally  esteemed  for  their  learning 
and  talents,  and  who  were  the  only 
subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  com- 
bining the  necessary  qualifications. 
Accustomed  to  hold  the  sway  over  the 
volatile  and  unsteady  inhabitants  of 
European  Turkey,  they  proved  most 
valuable  counsellors,  while  their  know- 
ledge of  Christian  languages  facilita- 
ted all  diplomatic  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. 

The  first  nomination  of  a  Greek  to 
the  important  office  of  dragoman  or  in- 
terpreter was  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Secretarv  of  the  Navy. 
In  these  situations  the  Phauariotes  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  the  Turks,  and 
were  successively  elevated  in  digni- 
ties and  privileges  until  the  year 
1730,  when  the  sovereigntv  of  the  tri- 
butary provinces  of  Wailachia  and 
Moldavia  wasconferred on  them.  They 
retcJned  the  absolutcmonarchy  of  these 
countries  for  nearly  a  century,  and  on- 
ly lost  or  resigned  it  when  the  Greek 
Kevolution  drew  their  attention  to  a 
more  appropriate  object,  that  of  the 
reorganization  of  liberated  Greece. 
The  Administration  of  the  Phanariote 
Princes  of  Wailachia  and  Moldavia 
was  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  self- 
interested  nature,  extorting  from  tlie 
peasants  and  boyars,  or  nobles,  a  taxa- 
tion totally  out  of  proportion  ^th  Ibo 


resources  of  the  country ;  thus  enrich- 
ing themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
subjects,  whom  they  treated  with  the 
same  despotic  injustice  which  they 
themselves  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  The  appointment  to 
these  productive  governments  was  ob- 
tained by  dint  of  intrigue  and  flattery^ 
and  the  reigning  prince  was  only  en- 
abled to  retain  his  crown  on  his  head, 
and  consequently  the  latter  on  his 
shoulders,  by  the  vigilance  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  in  Ckinstantinople,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  dangerous  task 
of  watching  the  motions  of  the  Divan, 
and  opposing  countermines  to  the 
constantly  attempted  mines  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  his  patron's  rivals.  The 
princes  provided  for  their  numerous 
relations  by  appointing  them  to  tlie 
highest  and  most  lucrative  offices  in 
the  provinces,  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  riches.  At  the 
fail  of  a  hospodar  or  prince  the  Pha^ 
nariote  functionaries  returned  to  tiie 
Phanar  with  the  spoUs  of  the  boyars, 
and  being  comparatively  civilized, 
they  indulged  in  a  life  of  the  most 
splendid  luxury,  which  was  only  check- 
ed by  the  dread  of  attracting  too  much 
notice  from  the  Sultan,  as  the  inevit- 
able consequence  was  a  prison,  whose 
doors  were  never  thrown  open  but  by 
an  exorbitant  ransom. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Phanar  were  well 
educated,  having  generally  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  foiur  or  ive  different 
languages,  and  being  in  possession  of 
consummate  skill  and  address  in  the 
art  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  They  wore 
the  Tunush  dress  and  long  beards, 
while  in  their  manners  and  habits  they 
formed  a  strange  compound  of  Asiatic 
indolence  and  European  acuteness, 
the  solenm  dignity  of  the  East  and  the 
more  refined  and  learned  conversation 
of  civilized  nations.  The  Greek  la- 
dies of  Constantinople  were  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  and  althougii 
they  were  almost  totally  uneducated 
before  the  Kevolution,  they  are  now 
universally  allowed  to  excel  their 
countrywomen  of  Modem  Greece  in 
the  accomplishments  and  attractions  of 
their  sex.  They  possess  the  straight 
forehead  and  nose  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  ddicate  complexion,  fair 
hair,  and  large  dark  blue  eyes,  with 
black  eyelashes ;  the  latter  is  ccmaider- 
ed  their  most  characteristic  feature, 
and  as  denoting  «l  ^^ax^  dKR^noX  \sm^ 
the  B^v«CLlai^«« 
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There  are,  however,  few  of  the 
Phanariote  families  whose  genealogy 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The 
most  distinguished  names  are  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mavrocordato,  Soutzoi  Caraciya* 
Mourousiy  Kalimachi,  Lapithi,  Palee- 
ologOy  Rangavi, .  Argyropoulo,  and 
Ck>nmene ;  of  these  the  four  last  are 
the  only  families  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Emperors.  The  soi- 
dUant  Princes  Cautacuzene  claim  the 
honour  of  being  the  representatives  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  that  name,  but 
their  nght  to  this  is  considered  in 
Greece  as  more  than  problematical. 
They  have  been  long  known  in  Mol- 
davia, where  they  possess  hereditary 
estates,  under  the  name  of  Cauta,  to 
which  the  present  generation  have 
thought  fit  to  annex  tlie  two  syllables 
cuzene,  and  to  assume  the  title  of 
prince.  Whether  they  really  are  de- 
scended from  the  Emperors  or  not  can- 
not be  proved,  as  they  possess  no  do- 
cuments, except  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  court  of 
their  bemg  princes  ;  but  the  facility  of 
obtaining  so  equivocal  a  patent  is  well 
known  in  the  country ;  and  even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  authentic,  their  assump- 
tion of  the  title  in  Greece  can  only 
expose  them  to  ridicule.  The  Greeks 
boast  of  possessing  no  aristocracy,  and 
do  not  allow  that  a  Greek  title  of  any 
description  can  exist;  if,  then,  the 
Cautas  or  Cautacuzencs  would  merely 
call  themselves  Russian  princes,  they 
would  probably  not  be  interfered  with ; 
but  they  insisted  on  being  received  as 
Greeks,  and  bearing  a  Greek  title. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  an  out- 
crv  against  them,  which  had  the  final 
effect  of  inducing  all  the  members  of 
this  family  to  leave  Athens.  The 
Greeks  who  reigned  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  enjoyed  the  title  of  prince, 
and  were  addressed  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  as  ''most  serene 
highness,"  but  their  sons  and  near 
relations  now  in  Greece,  although 
their  positive  right  to  the  title  is  undis- 
puted, have,  with  one  accord,  renoun- 
ced any  such  distinction.  They  con- 
sider themselves  as  subjects  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  have 
most  sensibly  sunk  all  pretensions  to  a 
title  granted  by  the  Turks.  Two  of  the 
hospodars  or  reigning  princes  are  still 
alive,  and  they  universally  receive 
their  tiUe  out  of  courtesy,  but  their 

descendants  oannot  ^n'^^^K  V)  i^Woi 
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it  if  they  remain  in  the  Greek  serm. 
These  are  the  old  Prince  Candji, 
and  his  son-in-law  Prince  Ifficbd 
Soutzo,  who  reigned  in  MoMiTit 
when  the  Revolution  broke  ont.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  distiB- 
guished  relative  Alexander  Soatzo» 
the  last  reigning  Prince  of  Walladui, 
who  was  poisoned,  for  he  succeeded  is 
escaping  with  his  life.  He  has  nnee 
been  Greek  ambassador  at  the  courti 
of  St  Petersburgh  and  the  Toileno, 
and  he  now  holds  that  important  situa- 
tion in  London. 

There  was  another  attempt  at  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Greek 
Prince  made  at  Athens  two  yean 
ago  by  a  Frenchman,  whose  daims 
and  pretensions  were  received  with 
derision  by  the  Hellenes.  This  per- 
son bore  the  name  of  Geouffre,  and 
undertook  to  prove  that  he  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  imperial  (anaij 
of  Comnene.  As  such  he  annouDced 
that  he  did  not  propose  interfering 
with  King  Otho's  tranquil  possession 
of  the  Greek  crown,  but  that  he  wonki 
waive  his  rights  on  condition  that  an 
extensive  grant  of  national  land  should 
be  conferred  on  him.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  disappointed  Prnte 
left  Athens  after  a  very  short  visit, 
threatening  to  denounce  to  the  people 
of  Europe  the  ingratitude  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  in  neglecting  the  scion 
of  so  distinguished  a  stock ;  but  it  is 
amusing  to  investigate  the  grounds  of 
his  claim. 

M.  Geouffre  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Abranfes,  the  wife  of 
Junot,  and  was  adopted  by  her  mater- 
nal uncle,  M.  de  Conmene,  who  at- 
tempted to  trace  his  descent  from 
David  II.,  the  last  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
sondc.  He  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  French  Government  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  last  century  that,  on  the 
death  of  David  Comnene  by  order  of 
Mahomet  II.,  one  of  his  sons  had 
escaped  to  the  Peloponesus,  where  the 
famUy  remained  about  two  hundred 
years;  and  that  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  representa- 
tive of  the  family  had  led  about  three 
thousand  Greek  emigrants,  who  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Turkish 
yoke,  from  the  country  surrounding 
the  ancient  Sparta,  which  they  occu- 
pied, to  the  island  of  Corsica.  M.  de 
Comnene  found  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  his  descent  from  the  fomider 
\A  M^Ok.^  Qi^^i^^i^^Tv^  \^  ^V«c^»!^  bill  i( 
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cess  in  quelling  tlic  general  rebellion 
of  Greece,  rendered  it  advisable  for 
Uiem  speedily  to  return  to    Ku&iiia. 
The  l!lfU|>eror  Akicander  bad  received 
tlie  Greek  refugees  wilb  great  kind- 
ness, bestowing  pensions  on  the  most 
detotilote,  and  conferring  tbe  luglie>t 
distinctions  on  tbose  whose  rank  was 
pre-eminent.     Several  of  the  sons  of 
4he  noble  families  were  admitted  into 
the  lm|)eriid  (ruard,  or  received  high 
MtUiitioiis  at  the  Court  of  St  IVters- 
burgii,  while  the  Empresis  unilertook 
tlie  education  of  many  of  the  young 
Crreck  ladies,  whom  she  afterwards 
retained  as  maids  of  honour,  or  pro- 
vided with  advantageous  marriages. 
These  refugees  repaired  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  (j  recce,  which  tliey  had 
€ver  regarded  as  their  future  home, 
as  soon  as  tranquillity  had  been  suf- 
ficiently restorinl   to  enable  them  to 
establish  themselves  in   safety,    and 
have  become  citizens  of  Athens.     By 
tiieir  superior  talents  and  education 
they  have  exercised  the  most  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  manners  and  po- 
litics of  the  Modern  Greeks,  and  now 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
polished  learning  of  the  foreigners  re- 
sident at  AtlKMis  and  the  unlettered 
und  uncivilized  simplicity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Roumelia  and  the  Morea. 
Those  who  had  savo<l  some  portion  of 
tlieir  wealth  from  tlie  general  wreck 
of  (xreek  projKnrty  of  every  descrip- 
tion have  pun^iiase<l  estates  in  Attica 
and  Kuba'a,  while  the  less  fortunate 
have  entered  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vices of  King  Otho. 

Several  of  the  Piianariotes  took  ac- 
tive parts  in  the  liberation  of  Gri»ece, 
and  lent  their  powerful  assistance  to 
the  etforts  of  the  op])ressed  people ;  but 
their  services  have  been  of  greater  bc- 
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general,  and  was  ever  cited  a£  oar  if 
the  greatest  heroes  of  Hellas ;  he  Mily 
lived  to  sec  the  successful  result  of  tbe 
desperate  strugg-le  for  liberty,  and  died 
iu  the  flower  of  bis  ag-e.  MavroconL- 
to  is  alive,  and  has  proved  as  able  i 
Btatesman  as  a  -warrior.  lie  is  ncr 
Greek  amtuissador  at  the  Barariu 
Cuurt,  and  is  respected  by  all  pirtie?. 
The  Phaiiariotos  are  accused  til' a 
want  of  principle  and  of  a  spirit  uf  is- 
trigue,  but  whether  thL<  bo  troe  o: 
not  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  bulg- 
ing the  first  rank  in  Greek  societr, 
and  of  tlieir  actually  forming  the  vis- 
tocracy  of  education  and  talent  in  thi 
capital  of  Modem  Greece. 


hlVLM   Al'TIIOIrS  ON  GREUE. 

King  Otho  Iuls  dow  been  five  jtsi^ 
in  Greece.  Peace  and  tranqnillitvluTe 
reigned  for  the  whole  of  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  easily  w^ 
dued  and  ]>artial  revolts  of  Mefrsema. 
Maina,  and  Rouniilia.  Statesmen  haT<- 
been,  or  ought  to  have  been  busy  at 
the  great  work  of  regeneration,  and 
two-thirds  of  tlie  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  three  protesting*  powers  have  bren 
spent.  The  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  contending  factions  bad 
disturbed  tlic  peace  and  repos«  lonared 
for  by  the  nirtjority  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion, from  the  termination  of  their  suc- 
cessful struii;gle  for  independence  un- 
til the  arrival  of  their  King  and  his 
Regency ;  but  since  that  auspicion: 
event  every  possible  advantage  ba> 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Government,  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  rc-or;^ni- 
zation  which  would  entitle  Modem 
Hellas  to  take  her  ]>laco  in  the  ^reat 
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regeneration  than  in  the  physical  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  The  names  of  the 
Prince  Demetrius  Ypsilanli  and  Alex- 
ander M.ivrocordato  will  ever  bo  men- 
tioned with  the  most  devotional  respect 
by  the  Greeks,  as  having  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  patriots, 
to  the  pood  of  their  country.  The 
former  died  <»f  consumption  at  Napoli 
a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  King 
Otho,  and  was  mourned  by  every 
friend  of  Greece.  He  had  fought  du- 
ring the  whole .  of  the  war,  and  had 
been  exported  to  the  greatest  perils  and 


legislators  to  whom  the  task  has  been 
intrusted  have  had  ample  means  t<> 
carry  on  their  important  operations 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, from  a  period  of  live  years  spon: 
m  peace,  under  a  Govt^nmenl  siipims- 
cd  to  be  active  and  enlightened,  a  gnvt 
and  happy  change  in  every  feature  ot" 
the  social  position  of  thb  long  oppre;^- 
ed  and  distracted  people ;  nlthongb  it 
may  justly  be  considered  diAicult  or 
even  impossible  to  legislate  for  a  na- 
tion whose  wants  and  resources,  and 
whose  language  and  habits  are  utteriy 


hardships ;  he  had  (WspVay  c^  l\vi  ccjvi-    \H^tiw«w.\si  ^S«Mt  foreign  admlnistra- 
mye  of  a  lion,  t\io  ubiktiw  ^  «i  ^^^xA    Vy»»\»^'e^^>s»rM^^Ms^  \Bv\VAla 
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the  science  of  goyernmetit  and  the 
practice  of  their  own  country ;  yet  they 
might  easily  have  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency of  local  ezpenenoe  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Council  of  State,  consisting 
of  the  most  able  and  talented  of  the 
Greeks.  There  are  many  of  the  na- 
tives who>  notwithstanding  their  hav- 
ing proved  themselves  incapable  of 
holding  tlie  reins,  might  still  be  inva- 
luable as  channels  through  which  the 
most  authentic  information  regarding 
the  state  of  the  country  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  whose  suggestions  might 
be  useful  when  controlled  by  the  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  administration  possessed  by 
the  German  statesmen.  Their  influ- 
ence  over  the  people  might  also  have 
proved  an  important  aid  in  the  exe- 
cution of  some  of  the  bolder  measures 
necessary  for  the  tranquillity  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  establishment  of  Greece 
as  a  civilized  country,  and  the  remo- 
delling of  her  institutions,  already  ill 
commenced  by  the  first  Government, 
after  her  independence  was  under- 
taken by  the  Regency,  undcrpeculiarly 
favourable  auspices,  and  the  admini- 
stration,  both  before  and  after  the 
King's  majority,  has  ever  been  attend- 
ed by  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances. It  is,  then,  warrantable  to 
ask  what  lias  been  done  duiing  tliese 
five  years,  and  to  what  stage  in  the 
career  of  improvement  Greece  has  been 
brought  by  her  rulers  ? 

Several  hundred  travellers  annually 
have  visited  Greece,  yet  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  result  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  tliree  powers  to  insure 
her  progressive  civihzation  is  but  little 
known  out  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  a  casual  tour  cannot  afford  a  suf- 
ficient insight  into  her  actual  position 
to  enable  a  traveller  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  information,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  coming  at  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  that  country  is 
greater  than  in  any  other,  from  the 
nabit  of  unscrupulous  falsehood  which 
pervades  the  people,  and  leads  them  to 
answer  all  questions  as  it  suits  them- 
selves individually,  and  to  colour  every 
subject  as  their  own  private  interest 
dictates. 

Several  works  on  Greece  have  ap- 
peared lately,  but  notwithstanding  the 
decided  excellence  of  some  of  them, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  wished  for. 
It  is  not  hero  intended  to  consider 
tboir  merits  as  literary  production8» 


but  merely  to  point  ont  a  few  gnon 
that  have  crept  into  thete  works,  pro- 
bably from  the  incorrect  information 
their  authors  have  obtained  on  sone 
subjects,  and  from  the  short  and  cor- 
sory  view  they  have  taken  of  the  coua« 
try.  Two  journals  of  short  tonra 
have  been  published  by  Mr  Words- 
worth and  Mr  Giffard,  and  two  others 
of  longer  residences  in  Greece  by  Mr 
Herv€  and  Mr  Cochrane.  Of  these 
Mr  Giffard*s  book  is  decidedly  the  most 
useful  to  those  who  intend  visiting  the 
country,  and  considering  the  short 
stay  he  made,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
he  should  have  seen  so  much,  while 
the  agreeable,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, correct  description  he  gives  of 
what  he  has  seen  renders  it  a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  little  work. 
The  high  classical  acquirements  of 
both  Mr  Giffard  and  Mr  Wordsworth 
also  enable  them  to  throw  some  new 
lights  on  the  many  disputed  localities 
of  ancient  Greece  which  add  a  power- 
ful attraction  to  antiquaries  and 
scholars,  but  which  prove  of  little  in- 
terest to  general  readers.  The  public 
curiosity  is  not  at  present  more  roused 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  antiquities 
than  it  was  before  the  eventful  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  existence 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  nation,  but  infor- 
mation is  generally  desired  on  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  this  change. 
Mr  Wordsworth  and  Mr  Giffard 
have  then  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  antiquities ;  and  al- 
though Mr  Herve  and  Mr  Cochrane 
profess  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
there  exist  inaccuracies  and  imperfec- 
tions in  their  descriptions  which  can- 
not fail  to  ffive  a  wrong  impression. 
These  may  have  arisen  from  the  mark- 
ed dislike  shown  by  the  people  to  ad- 
mit foreigners  as  spectators  of  the 
scenes  of  their  private  life,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  procuring  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  the  exact 
state  of  society  in  sdl  its  ranks.  This 
exclusiveness,  for  it  cannot  be  called 
shyness,  is  produced  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  fashions  of  modem 
society,  which,  however,  they  never 
would  avow;  and  as  the  Greeks  are 
most  keenly  alive  to  the  humiliation  of 
being  laughed  at,  their  pride  is  roused 
by  the  dread  of  appearing  ridvcukraa^^ 
Thns,  a  totci^  \x vi^«  xaa.^  X«^  ^^ 
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its  inhabiUntSy  and  yet  Dorer  have  tlie 
means  of  surveyings  them.  The  total 
ignorance,  or,  as  in  Mr  Cochrane*! 
case,  the  merely  partial  knowledge  of 
the  language,  must  also  lead  all  those 
writers,  and  consequently  their  read- 
ers, into  frequent  errors,  which  are, 
ho wever,moro  excusable  than  the  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  facts  in  the  work  of 
Mr  Herve,  a  miniature-painter,  who 
resided  some  months  in  Napoli  before 
the  court  was  transferred  to  Athens. 

There  are  some  amusing  mistakes 
of  this  nature  in  all  these  works ;  Mr 
Cochrane,  for  instance,  describes  with 
poetic  enthusiasm,  probably  derived 
from  and  supported  by  his  version  of 
the  name,  the  "  Angelos  Koipos,"  "  or 
Angelic  Garden.**  It  is  certainly  a 
very  pretty  place,  but  it  never  aspired 
to  the  enjoyment  of  so  sublime  a  deno- 
mination, being  generally  known  by- 
the  name  of  "  Ampelokoipoi,"  or  vino 
gardens,  from  the  words,  a^TsX/,  a 
vineyard,  and  x«iV«f,  a  garden. 

When  going  to  Keratia,  which,  by 
the  way,  he  says  is  Government  pro- 
perty, while  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  villages  belong- 
ing to  the  peasantry  of  Attica,  and  its 
inhabitants  being  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  country  round  it,  this  author 
mentions  his  having  passed  a  small 
village  called  *'  Kalybia ;"  his  know- 
ledge of  modern  Greek  has  been  here 
again  at  fault,  for  the  word  x«AujGf«** 
means  a  kind  of  hut  covered  with 
branches,  which  the  labourers  erect  in 
situations  where  their  fields  are  too  far 
distant  from  their  village  to  enable 
them  to  return  homo  every  evening 
after  their  work,  and  as  they  only  till 
the  land  in  winter,  they  then  sleep  in 
these  huts,  which  they  abandon  in 
spring.  Thus  Mr  Cochrane  had  pro- 
bably asked  the  name  of  the  place,  and 
was  told  that  these  were  the  huts,  but 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  he  had  inserted  it  in  his  journal 
as  a  name. 

Mr  Wordsworth  also  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  asked  a  shep- 
herd the  names  of  the  ruins  of  two 
Hellenic  cities  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  which  he  answered  were  "  xrvtu* 
and  '*  a^n<p9^7.r»''  (the  steep).  Now 
every  one  that  has  travelled  much  in 
Greece  must  have  remarked  that  the 
peasants  never  know  the  names  of  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  but  when  inter- 
rogated they  always  caW  t\io  tum^  ol 
a  temple,  ;«r»«xoM«ic  CtV\o  eoVunm*'^, 
and  ererjrlosQ  definite  Teiaaiii&»«a>.««^i« 
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^^ayftartL  (ancient  things) ;  therefore 
it  seems  probable  that  this  shepbeni 
had  supposed    Mr    Wordsworth  wu 
asking  whether  ho  was  on  the  right 
road  to  the  next  town,  and  had  an- 
swered,''jeru***  Sif  «-•»  «yc^«^«»,*'or''go 
along  up  the  hill,"  a  common  expres- 
sion of  the    Greek  peasants.     It  is 
likewise  possible   that   the  shepherd 
having   mentioned    the  existence  of 
ruins,  had  placed  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  the  first  word,  and 
the  phrase  would  then  mean,  in  the 
patois  of  the  peasantry,  '<  it  lies  on  the 
hill,*'  and  that  the  two  words  had  thus 
been  entered  in  the  learned  traveller's 
notes  as  the  names  of  the  ruins.    It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  in- 
terpretations b  the  correct  one,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  certain  that  no  shep- 
herd could  ever  tell  the  names  of  nuns 
in  Greece,  the  more  so  as  they  are  sel- 
dom Greeks,  being  generally  natiT» 
of  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  and  of  Sda- 
vonian  origin.    These  emigrants  fnun 
the  Turkish  empire  are  called  "  Wa- 
choi,*  in  Greece,  as  they  are  suppo- 
sed sometimes  to  bring  their  flocks 
from  so  far  north  as  Wallachia,  find- 
ing it  more  profitable  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce in  Greece,  and  therefore  migra- 
ting annually.    They  are  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  most  of  them  have  leomt 
to  speak  a  little  Greek,  their  own  lan- 
guage being  more  like  the  Russian. 

Mr  Herve,  too,;  whose  trivial  de- 
scriptions and  conceited  repetitions  of 
his  own  soUdisant  wit  can  hardly  en- 
title his  work  to  the  same  considera- 
tion as  those  of  the  other  three  au- 
thors, describes  the  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  MademoiseUe  Sophie  Ar- 
mansperg  on  the  part  of  the  young 
Greeks  as  breaking  out  in  the  wretclh 
ed  pun  of  "phOo  sophie/*  but  this  un- 
fortunately does  not  mean  "  1  love 
Sophie,"  but  "1  kiss  Sophie;"  thus 
expressing  an  active  and  not  a  passive 
admiration,  and  implying  also  some  lit- 
tle reciprocity,  which,  considering  the 
alleged  frequency  of  this  voluutary 
confidence,  might  perhaps  not  appear 
so  witty  to  the  young  lady  herself  as 
to  the  facetious  recorder,  or  more  pro- 
bably author  of  the  pun.  Most  of  his 
anecdotes  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
this  brilliant  specimen,  and  when  thev 
are  innocent  of  the  graver  charge  of 
misstating  facts,  they  are  too  absurd 
to  merit  so  much  attention  as  even  the 
«i.'^T^<6&\Q>Tv  of  censure  would  require, 
'^Vwsa'Vva  \^^t«sl^^  %S!^'csva!^&^<(^t  the 
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the  Greek  navy  by  asserting  that  their 
whole  fleet  had  been  burnt  by  Mia- 
oulis^  it  is  necessary   to    correct  so 
great  an  exaggeration  by  stating  that 
the  gallant  old  Navarch  only  blew  up 
his  own  frigate  the  Hellas  when  ho 
"was  deserted  by  his  crew  and  found  it 
impossible  in  any  other  way  to  pre- 
vent the  Russians  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  her ;  but  his  illustrations  of  the 
supposed  extraordinary  ugliness  of  the 
members  of  King  Otho's  Court,  by 
comparing  them  to  difierent  animals^ 
such  as  bears,  poodles,  kangaroos,  and 
monkeys,  require  no  comment.     Mr 
Gifikrd    and  Mr   Cochrane   give  ^an 
agreeable  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  Greece, 
but  Mr  Herve,  if  he  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  tliem  at  all, 
seems  to  have  measured  them  by  a 
standard  equally  opposed  to  impar- 
tiality and  good  breeding.     Amongst 
other  gratuitous  specimens  of  scholar- 
ship given  by  the  latter  writer,  he 
mentions  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  found  "  under  the  founda- 
tions of  some  part  of  the  Acropolis," 
and  gravely  adds  that  it  must  be  of 
"  immense  antiquity,'*  an  assertion  not 
easy  to  refute,  as  the  position  in  which 
this  wonderful  work  of  art  is  said  to 
have  been  found  would  certainly  in- 
dicate that  it  is  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  Its  existence,  there- 
fore, is  not  less  difficult  to  account  for 
thau  the  circumstance  of  hb  making, 
in  so  matter-of-fact  a  description,  a 
metaphorical  allusion  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Acropolis,  by  which  he 
compares   that   stupendous  mass    of 
rock  to  a  piece  of  mason-work.     The 
cause  of  this  blunder  probably  is,  that 
Mr  Herve  regards  Acropolis  and  Par^ 
thenon  as  synonymous  terms. 

Mr  Gitfard  does  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand modem  Greek,  but  he  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, in  which  there  are  some  mis- 
takes, arising,  doubtless,  from  the  in- 
correct information  ho  had  obtained 
on  the  subject.  He  says,  for  instance, 
that  the  ancient  future  y^a4'»>  is  lost, 
and  that  the  modern  Greek  uses  the 
form  fliA«  y^a-^n,  literally,  "  I  uill 
write,*'  thus  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  simple  expression  of  futurity 
and  that  of  a  definite  wish.  This  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  Greek  means  to  ex- 
press a  wish  when  he  says  fi>M  y{*4»i, 
and  the  simple  and  most  common  fu« 
turo  18  /i  rt*4'''9  merely  adding  the 
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monosyllable  ^a  in  the  same  way  at 
the  infinitive  is  formed  by  prefiixing- 
»a  to  the  ancient  future.  His  friend 
Mr  Johnstone  has  also  shown  the 
want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language  when  he  translates  Kv»x«f, 
the  modem  name  of  Plata>a,  as  "  the 
Place  of  Blood;"  aCxX^g  means  simply 
a  circle. 

Such  mistakes  are,  however,  com- 
paratively innocent  when  weighed  in 
tlie  same  scale  with  the  many  inaccu- 
rate descriptions  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  people  almost  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  who  care  little 
about  the  correct  translation  of  a  Greek 
word,  but  who  would  warmly  resent 
any  attempt  at  imposing  on  their  cre- 
dulity by  giving  a  false  colouring  or 
an  imperfect  view  of  the  peculiarities 
which  interest  them.     There  are  two 
ways  of  giving  an  imperfect  view  of  a 
subject,  and  they  are  both  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  wprks  of  Mr  Herve 
and  Mr  Cochrane  ;  the  former  finding 
nothing  more  remarkable  to  describe 
in  the    marriage  ceremonies   of  the 
Greek  peasantry  than  their  parading 
the  wardrobe  and   furniture  of  the 
bride  about  the  streets  all  day  ;  and  the 
latter  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
his  finding  a  bride  on  her  marriage- 
day  all  life  and  spirits,  with  her  lover 
at  her  elbow  urging  her  to  finish  the 
toilette  of  her  long  and  beautiful  hair 
which  she  was  then  arranging  before 
the  glass.     The  first  description  is  de- 
fective from  the  author's  seeing  too 
little,  and  the  second  from  liis  seeing 
too  much.  It  must  of  course  be  true» 
as  it  is  asserted  by  Mr  Cochrane,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  as  such  should  not  be  held  up  as 
a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  Greek 
peasants    on    such    occasions.     The 
bride  on  her  marriage-day  is  expected 
to  appear  quite  the  contrary  of  **  all 
life  and  spirits ;"  she  must  neither 
raise  her  eyes,  nor  cease  weeping  and 
sobbing,  and  it  would  be  considered 
exceedingly  indecorous  if  the  bride- 
groom caught  the  mo^tdibtant  glimpse 
of  her  before  going  to  church.     In 
fact,  they  are  supposed  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  before  the  altar. 

Mr  Cochrane's  ideas  on  the  best 
mode  of  colonizing  Greece  are  de- 
cidedly somewhat  chimerical ;  he 
thinks  it  possible  for  200,000  emi- 
grants from  Western  Europe  to  set- 
tle there  annually,  when  it  is  notorl<ra& 
that  iVie  icHi  <i^QTiVb\»  ^V^  \«»^  ^- 
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ofi  driven  mit  of  tlio  country  by  the  ationsy  where  those  two  haportnt  ar. 
aloiisy  and  aversion  of  the  natives  to  eetsories  are  waDting,  ajpei  and  fefm 
II  foreigners.    He  upholds  the  snpe-  are  less  prevalent,  but  hi  such  poa- 
dor  knowledge  of  agrieultnre  and  the  tions  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  tbinf  to 
arts  in  general  possessed  by  the  west-  grow.     HLs  advice  to  settlers  i;,  faov. 
em  nations,  which  mnst  certainly  be  ever,  generally  speaking,  judicious: 
allowcdi  bnt  with  the  restriction  of  and  although  there  are  some  errors 
their  system   being   only  applicable  in  his  data,  such  as  rccommendiDgr  tlw 
to  their  own  climate,  fur  it  is  donbt-  plain  between  Pontelicus  and  tbe  tH- 
ful  whether    tlie    best    Norfolk    or  Jagc  of  Chalanclri,  which  is  tbe  pro- 
East  Lothian  farmer  would  succeed  perty  of  the  monnstcrr,  and  thercWe 
in  getting  so  much  out  of  tlie  land  aa  tiot  to  be  bought,  his  suggestiom  msv 
the  Greeks  do.     The  number  of  years  prove  of  use  to  those  intendiner  to  be- 
which  would  therefore  pass  before  any  come  Oreck  landholders.     The  mas- 
foreign  colonists  could  acquire   the  nerof  calculating  the  amount  of  pr-pn- 
local  experience  necessary  to  enable  lation  which  the  kingdom  of  (Jrepre 
them  to  nave  any  su<*cess,  would  con-  could  support,  by  drawing  a  panlW 
sef{uent]y  entail  on  them  a  series  of  between  that  country  and  IptltiMl,  is 
disappointments  and  hardships,  if  not  rather  dogmatical,  and  the  result  \s 
positive  want,  which  few  emigrants  much  at  variance  with  the  suppoivd 
have  the  means  of  providing  against,  population  contained  within  the  frt>!> 
and   would   probably  prove  so  dis-  tiers  of  liberated  Hel)ai>,  incIiidiiHr  tl» 
couraging  as  to  induce  them  to  aban-  Cyclades,  in  the  most  brilliant  era  of 
don  the  undertaking.     But  why  seek  ancient   Greek    history  •    the   Jaftw 
for  foreigners  at  all,  when  five  millions  being  two  nrillions  and  a  half,  wbDe 
of  their  own  countrymen  only  require  Mr  Cochrane  imagines  seven  miliiOTs 
a  little  encouragement  to  excliange  a  could  be  supported.     He  is  also  Tffr 
state  of  slavery  for  the  comparatively  much  mistaken  in  supposing  it  pc«- 
happyconditionofcolonists  in  Greece?  sible  that  one-half  of   the  natiowl 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  still  un-  lands  could  ever  be  planted  with  Tioe<, 
der  the  Turkish  dynasty,  possess  a  for  the  Greeks  are  yery  particular  in 
numerous  population  accustomed  to  their  choice  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
the  climate,  speaking  the  same  Ian-  vineyard,  and  justly  so,  as  it  cannct 
guage,  of  the  same  religion  and  habits,  succeed  in  every  situation.     Such  fr- 
aud whose  many  advantages  would  rors  must  render  all  his  calculations 
more  than  counterbalance  the  snpe-  incorrect ;  and  bis  scheme  of  colonin- 
riority  of  knowledge  aiKl  civilization  tion,  and  the  brilliant  revenue  whifh 
of  emigrants  from  the  West.  he  anticipates  from  the  national  lanAs 
It  is  fortunate  for  Mr  Cochrane  are  entirely  visionary.      Mr  Herre 
that  he  does  not  put  in  practice  his  asserts  that  the  Government  property 
other  project,  that  of  buying  land  in  is  in  a  state  of  total  unprodnctivencj«,  ■ 
Greece,  and  commencing  his  opera-  which  is  not  the  case,  as  many  of  the 
tions  by  establishing  a  priest  on  his  most  fertile  plains  are  carefully  cnlli- 
property ;   for  many  examples  have  vated  by  the  peasants,  who  par  onc- 
proved  that  this  would  only  be  secu-  fifth  of  the  produce  to  the  Treasnrr. 
ring  all  the  profits  and  pilferings  to  In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  tmth  in 
one  person,  instead  of  allowing  them  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  it  will, 
to  be  divided  among  the  cultivators,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  take  a  me- 
but  would  certainly  not  tend  to  con-  drum  between  the  glowing  colouring 
duct  them  to  the  pocket  of  the  pro-  of  Mr  Cochrane's    picture  and   the 
prietor.     It  is  the  more  so  for  him,  as  gloomy  forebodings  of  Mr  Herve. 
lie  would  appear  disposed  to  purchase  The  latter  writer  gives  a  most  in- 
a  property  in  Negropont,  which  is  correct  account  of  the  financial  state 
considered  a  most  unhealthy  island ;  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  which  he  re- 
and  tlie  few  spots  where  the  malaria  presents  as  utterly  hopeless  without 
is  less  malignant  have  already  been  the  aid  of  a  series  of  loans,  which 
sold  by  the  Turks,  although  they  are  must  end  in  placing  the  country  in  a 
seldom  so  fertile  as  the  lower  and  less  most  embarrassing  position.      Snch 
healthy    plains.      In   Greece  it    has  would,   undoubtedly,   be    the    conse- 
f  enerally  been  found  that  where  there  qucnccs  of  so  ruinous  a  system ;  but 
IS  wood  and  water,  and  couseqjiently  It  would  be  far  from  impossible,  or 
more  raluable  land,  tho  cWmale  aa\>9^^  -,  «s«i!l  ^cffiL<c7;^v^\Kk  ^:«^Wl^  A>3bn^h  the 
ind  ixk  flio  higher  and  more  opeu  tntoi-  "t«rj  iftaXxxmssv.  ^^^sia  '^kx  ^^^c^  v^ 
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irarmljr  cnlogiies  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  a  deficit  of  nearly 
half  the  expenditure  from  the  loan  so 
imprudently  intrusted  to  his  sole  care 
by  the  threo  protecting  powers.  The 
army  alone  costs  about  as  much  as  the 
budgets  of  all  the  otlicr  departments 
put  together;  and  the  great  propor- 
tion of  it  being  German,  the  pay  of  all 
the  Greeks  in  its  ranks  cannot  be 
more  than  that  of  the  iiavariaus  in  the 
other  brunches  of  the  service ;  an  im- 
uicuse  saving  willy  therefore^  be  ac- 
complLihed  by  their  departure  from 
Grecco,  wliich  seems  inevitable.  It 
may  he  said  that  their  places  will  be 
^filled  by  natives,  and  so  they  may; 
but  the  exorbitant  rate  of  pay,  from 
that  of  the  Arch-chancellor  to  tlie 
lowest  ranks  of  Germans  in  the  Greek 
service^  may  easily  he  discontinued. 
It  is  true  that  until  the  expenditure 
can  be  cstabli sited  on  a  more  econo- 
mical footing  the  revenues  of  the 
country  will  be  insufficient,  and  that 
it  appears  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to 
procure  the  payment  of  another  series 
of  the  loan  when  Kugland  and  Russia 
botli  require  security  that  two  directly 
opposite  lines  of  conduct  will  be  fol- 
lowed before  tliey  sanction  its  deli- 
very ;  yet  a  settled  and  more  national 
line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Goveniment  cannot  fail  to 
satisfy  the  one  and  silence  the  otlier, 
as  a  continued  refusal  of  tlie  Autocrat 
would  be  an  avowal  of  his  real  but 
secret  views  with  regard  to  Greece. 
In  the  mean- time  considerable  pro- 
gress is  making  towards  tlie  institution 
and  practice  of  a  more  prudent  prin- 
ciple ;  and  since  the  removal  of  the 
Count  Armansperg  from  the  adminis- 
tration many  advantageous  changes 
have  been  made.  The  revenues  are 
gradually  increasing  by  the  more  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  the  national 
lauds  ;  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
vineyards  and  currant  grounds  have 
been  planted — the  latter  being  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  exporta- 
tion— and  in  general  a  better  system 
of  farming  the  Government  property 
has  been  introduced,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  Treasury,  without  calculating 
the  less  advantageous  augmentation 
of  custom-house  duties  bv  the  in- 
creased importation  of  foreign  goods. 
In  one  instance  a  contract  has  been 
concluded  with  a  company  of  Liver- 
pool, which  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of 
two  thousuid  pounds  sterling  a-year 


for  the  cement  of  the  island  of  San- 
torinf  which  had  never  before  paid 
two  hundred  to  the  nation.  BOanj 
similar  cases  prove  the  adoption  of  a 
more  active  system  in  the  revenuo  de« 
partment.  If,  then,  the  establishment 
were  placed  on  a  more  economical  icakb 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  the  two 
ends  might  be  made  to  meet.  Some 
steps  have  already  been  taken  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  important  ob- 
ject, such  as  the  abolition  of  the  offiee  - 
of  Arch-chancellor,  the  making  one 
ambassador  serve  for  the  two  courts 
of  the  Tuileries  and  St  James*s,  and 
one  person  do  the  duties  of  the  two 
offices  of  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Mar- 
shal of  the  Palace,  which  were  for- 
merly performed  by  a  Bavarian  Count 
and  a  Baron,  but  now  confided  to  a 
Greek.  Several  other  such  reductions 
have  taken  place,  which  augur  a  more 
prudent  system.  The  number  of  Ba- 
varians 8U])ported  by  Greece  is  dimi- 
nishing daily;  and  when  their  dead 
weight  shall  have  totally  ceased  to 
overwhelm  the  Greek  budgets,  it  will 
not  be  found  difficult  to  make  the 
revenues  meet  the  expenditure— 
Therefore  Mr  Herv6*s  condolences 
and  lamentations  over  tho  future  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  Greece  are 
altogether  superfluous. 

Among  other  misrepresentations  in 
his  work  there  is  a  new  and  most  flat- 
tering view  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  ex- 
hospodar  of  ^Wallachia,  now  residing 
in  Greece,  who,  it  is  well  known,  ap- 
propriated the  revenues  of  his  pro- 
vince and  fled  with  them  across  tho 
Austrian  frontier.  This  flight  Mr 
Herve  states  to  have  taken  place  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolution, 
which,  he  says,  the  hospodar  depre- 
cated from  policy,  but  secretly  encou- 
raged until  he  had  matured  his  scheme 
of  carrying  ofl*  the  spoils  of  the  Wal- 
lachian  Treasury,  while  history  proves 
that  he  crossed  the  frontier  three  years 
before  the  rebellion  commenced.  His 
champion  attributes  this  equivocal  step 
to  a  laudable  wish  to  assist  the  revolt 
of  the  Greeks,  and  asserts  that  he  posi- 
tively supplied  large  sums  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  war.  This  is  utterly 
without  foundation,  for  the  Prince  li- 
ved quietly  in  Italy  and  France  until 
the  Revolution  was  over,  without  trou- 
bling his  head  about  it,  far  less  trans- 
ferring to  the  Greeks  any  part  of.  his 
ill-gotten  wealth  ;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man's V\ui&M^^SQI&&\&.  Y^  *»&  \t(|<^>Sb^^«^ 
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rlous»  beiDff  tbo  fear  of  the  iutrigues 
of  a  near  relative  ^ho  was  his  rival  in 
Turkish  favour.    In  fact  his  successor 
reigued  in  peace  for  some  years  before 
tlio  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by 
Alexander  Yjisilauti.    On  this,  again, 
he  shows  liis  ignoranco  of  the  subject 
on  whicli  he  writes,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  Revolution  in  \Vallachia» 
which  caused,  he  says,  his  lingering 
death  in  an  Austrian  prisoui  the  gal- 
lant Demetrius  Ypi^ilanti,  who  fought 
in  Greece  and  died  of  consumption 
ten  years  afterwards  at  the  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania. And  all  this  jumble  of  nonsense 
happened,  according  to  this  accurate 
historian,  some  years  before  the  flight 
of  the  ex-hospodur,  while  Alexander 
Ypailanti,  whom  it  is  to  be  supposed  he 
means,  and  a  very   diiferent  person 
from  his  brother   Demetrius,  passed 
the  Austrian  frontier  more  than  three 
years  after  it.     This  ex-hospodur  is 
probably  the  same  whum  Mr  (litiard 
saw  in  a  ball-room  at* Athens,  and 
confounded  with  tlio  Spartan  Prince 
l^Iavromiehulis  ;  but  his  short  stay  in 
tlie  country  will  easily  excuse  such 
slight  mistakes,  and  the  very  modest 
and  gentlemaulike  style  of  liis  work 
will  more  than  counterbalance  them. 

Mr  Herve  and  Mr  Cochrane  both 
dwell  on  the  popularity  of  the  Count 
Armansperg  in  Greece,  and  if  they 
were  not  themselves  deceived  in  this 
respect,  which  is  hardly  ])ossible,  cou- 
sideriug  the  notoriety  of  tiie  feelings 
of  the  (i reeks  towards  him,  this  is  the 
most  glariug  piece  of  false  colouring 
that  ever  existed ;  for  the  expression  of 
detestation,  inspired  by  his  despotic 
measures,  and  contempt,  when  his  want 
of  ability  and  energy  became  conspi- 
cuous, was  loudly  repeated  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  seems  therefore  strange  that 
these  two  writers  should  have  remain- 
ed in  ignorance  of  a  feeling  so  pub- 
licly manifested,  and  still  more  so  tliat 
tliey  should  go  so  far  as  to  sui)pose 
that  the  Countess  and  her  daugliters 
were  liked,  or  even  tolerated  in  Greece. 
It  is.  the  opinion  of  many  who  had 
the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  that  time,  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Arch- Chancellor  was,  if 
not  solely  caused,  at  least  considerably 
accelerated,  by  the  overbearing  and 
repulsive  manners  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  This  was  what  was  most 
gallmg  to  the  (i reeks,  and  they  bit- 
terly resented  the  humiliating  treat- 
ment experienced  by  their  wvN<i&  «i 
the  liaods  of  a  peraon  ^\io  ir^  ^xx^* 


ported  by  their  funds,  and  wko  «• 

Sloyed  the  exorbitant  pay  received  br 
er  husband  iu  every  way  she  tbougbt 
was  calculated  to  hurt  their  pride.  A 
thousand  instances  might  be  cited  ii 
which  the  Countess  Armansperg  b^ 
haved  with  the  most  insulting  \ajy^ 
tincss  and  want  of  feeling  towards  the 
most  respected  ladies  in  Greece ;  aod 
witli  tlie  sole  exception  of  her  e\^ 
daughter,  the  unfortunate  Madame 
Louise  Cantacuzene,  whoso  death  au- 
sed  universal  regret,  the  wholeYamilT 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  bitter  hatred.  Thii 
misrepresentation  is  tiie  more  eitn-^ 
ordinary  on  the  part  of  Mr  Herre,  a' 
there  are  so  few  persons  in  Greece 
whom  he  favours  with  his  approbatioD; 
and  his  whole  book,  from  bcginmD^lo 
end,  is  filled  with  the  most  ill-iulured 
pieces  of  scandal,  many  of  them  con- 
cerning the  most  generally  esteemed 
characters  in  Greei*e. 

The  causes  of  the  recall  of  Maurer 
and  Abel,  the  two  members  of  the  Re- 
gency who  were  opposed  to  their  Pre- 
sident, and  of  tho  consequent  triumph 
of  the  latter,  are  strangely  di>torted 
in  this  work,  being  represented  aa  ha- 
ving been  produced  by  a  petty  jea- 
lousy supposed  to  exist  between  the 
wives  of  the  Regents  and  the  Bava- 
rian charge-d'atiaircs,  while  it  b  veil 
known  that  the  Count  A^naD^peI; 
feared  that  the  more  judicious  and  en- 
lightened suggestions  of  his  colleagut« 
might  interfere  with  his  proJ€*cted  mo- 
nopoly of  power  when  the  Kind's  ma- 
jority would  dissolve  the  Regency.  The 
warm  and  active  support  he  received 
from  the  British  Minister  resideut  at 
the  Court  of  King  Otho  encouraged 
him  to  attempt  to  have  liis  opponents 
removed  from  Greece,  and  replaced 
by  a  person  who  only  rivalled  him 
in  insigniiicance.  His  success  itas 
also  secured  by  tlie  same  powerful  in- 
fluence. The  conduct  of  the  Britbh 
Secretary  of  Legatiou  during  this 
struggle  for  supremacy  is  likewise 
unfairly  stated,  for  the  embarrassing 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  involuntarily 
placed  explains  it  satisfactorily,  al- 
though it  cannot  account  for  his  being 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  situation. 

A  member  of  the  Regency  Itad  in- 
formed him  that  he  woidd  disclose  to 
him  a  secret  of  great  importance  to 
the  joint  interests  of  Greece  and  Eng- 
land, provided  he  would  pledge  hii 
'SYQt^i  ^t  Ww^xit  wot  to  reveal  it  to 
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Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  thus  then  Tisiting  Greece  in  his  yacht ;  but 
leaving  him  no  channel  through  which  vhoeyer  said  it  the  truth  of  the  insi- 
he  might  communicate  it  to  his  Go<«  nuation  was  felt  by  all  who  heard  it, 
vernment.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  and  some  were  bold  enough  to  laugh 
either  to  refuse  to  listen  to  a  disclo-  aloud,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  seve- 
sure  which  was  said  to  be  so  import-  ral  of  the  officers  of  the  palace, 
ant,  and  which  might  injure  the  into-  If  not  remarkably  clever,  the  King 
rests  of  his  country  if  it  were  not  made  is,  at  least,  as  well  disposed  towards  his 
known,  or,  having  received  the  infor-  subjects  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be, 
mation,  to  convey  it  directly  to  the  and  his  uniform  kindness  has  rendered 
Secretary  of  State,  without  the  know-  him  one  of  the  most  popular  sovereigns 
ledge  of  his  immediate  superiors,  and  of  Europe.  The  Greeks  were  pre- 
thus  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  form,  pared  to  bestow  on  him  the  most  de- 
contrary  to  all  established  rules  of  di-  voted  attachment  even  befuro  they 
plomacy.  The  Secretary  of  Lega-  had  seen  him,  and  during  the  five 
tion  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  years  he  has  been  in  Greece  he  has 
and  having  intimated  hb  determina-  done  nothing  which  would  tend  to  di- 
tion,  and  bound  himself  to  conceal  the  minish  their  loyalty  ;  they  therefore 
whole  affair,  he  received  the  promised  still  feel  for  him  the  warmest  affection 
communication  from  the  member  of  and  respect,  although  they  are  pcr- 
the  Regency,  and  forwarded  it  direct-  fectly  aware  that  he  does  not  possess 
ly  to  his  Government.  It  consisted  the  highest  talents.  They  are  flat- 
of  a  statement  of  the  impolitic  conduct  tered  by  seeing  on  their  throne  a  mem- 
of  the  British  Minister  in  giving  his  her  of  one  of  the  long  established  royal 
unqualified  support  to  the  Count  Ar-  families  of  Europe,  and  they  are  the 
mansperg,  and  of  its  probably  fatal  ef-  more  confident  in  his  good  intentions 
fects  ou  the  welfare  of  Greece  and  towards  theibi  when  they  recollect  that 
the  popularity  and  influence  of  £ng-  he  is  the  son  of  so  (&stinguished  a 
land.  This  was  done  in  tiio  hope  that  Philhellene  as  King  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
the  Minister  would  be  recalled,  and  who  assisted  their  efforts  for  freedom 
that  the  loss  to  the  President  of  his  in  every  way,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
most  powerful  partisan  would  insure  to  acknowledge  them  as  an  indepen- 
hisfail;  butthe-Count  and  his  friend  dent  people.  Otho*s  education  was 
the  British  Minister  were  not  idle,  perhaps  not  the  best  calculated  to  fit 
and  their  well-known  and  well-tried  him  for  the  sceptre  of  a  nation  so  dif- 
abilitics  for  intrigue  and  chicane  ficult  to  rule,  having  been  intended  to 
ultimately  prevailed.  Maurer  and  wear  the  cassock  of  the  priests  of  the 
Abel  were  recalled,  and  their  innocent  Romish  Church  ;  and  although  his 
victim,  Mr  Parish,  was  removed  from  royal  father  is  said  to  have  entertained 
his  situation.  hopes  of  seeing  him  fill  the  papal 

King  Otho  was  carefully  kept  in  chair,  yet  his  studies  were  restricted 
the  dark  with  regard  to  this  keen  com-  to  purely  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Thus 
petition  ;  and  indeed,  both  before  and  it  may  easily  be  understood  how  gproat 
after  he  attained  his  majority,  his  the  change  of  sphere  must  have  ap« 
Majesty  played  a  most  pitiful  part  in  peared  to  the  young  monarch,  anJ 
the  politics  of  his  kingdom.  It  may  how  unfitted  he  must  have  felt  for  the 
have  been  the  result  of  the  unjust  and  responsible  duties  of  hb  unexpected 
illegal  attempts  of  those  who  sur-  position.  He  has  even  retained  in  his 
rounded  him  to  keep  him  at  a  dls-  outward  appearance  and  manners 
tauce  from  the  Adminbtration  ;  but  some  resemblance  to  the  shninaristes 
certainly  the  general  opinion  was  that  or  young  men  brought  up  for  his  for- 
hb  talents  were  far  from  being  bril-  mer  destination,  but  though  not  decid- 
liant  or  conspicuous.  On  one  occa-  edly  handsome,  he  has  an  agreeable 
sion,  when  a  triumphal  arch  was  rai-  expression  of  countenance  which  pre- 
sed  for  hb  Majesty  to  pass  under,  on  possesses  strangers  in  his  favour.  Mr 
which  a  large  crown  of  laurel  branches  Herve  gives  a  most  ungracious  de- 
was  placed  above  hb  initial  letter  O,  scription  of  King  Otho's  person,  com- 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  crowd  paring  him  to  a  grocer's  apprentice, 
which  surrounded  it,  asking,  *^  Qu'est  and  thus  offering  a  double  proof  of  his 
ce  que  signifie  ce  zh^o,  qui  porte  la  bad  taste ;  first,  in  hb  judgment  of  hb 
couronne  ?  *'  M£JeBty*s  appearance,  and  secondl^^ 

This  hon  mot  was  attributed  to  a  ce-  ia  hSft  qVloVsm  ^1  «b  vob^^. 
lebnted  young  Irish  peer  who  was 
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T»E  banquet  gWen  to  Sir  Robert 
PppI,  by  313  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  testimony  of  their 
full  approbation  of  hi:»  conduct  and 
iirm  n^liancc  on  bis  character,  is  in* 
dispntably,  as  ho  has  himself  express- 
ed it,  '<  iinp.-iralloled  in  the  political 
annals  of  the  country.** 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence to  a  public  man,  it  is  an  honour 
without  precedent,  and  of  the  high* 
est  kind.  To  receive  this  meed  of 
praise  from  so  many  that  are  them* 
selves  most  praiseworthy,  to  be  called 
to  this  high  distinction  by  so  many 
that  are  themselves  most  distinguish- 
cdf  is  in  itself  gratifying  and  valu- 
able in  no  common  degree.  But  on 
this  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
guest,  not  merely  of  private  indivi- 
duals, but  of  those  who  have  been 
deputed  to  express  the  political  opi- 
nions of  millions  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. The  hosts  who  entertained 
him  at  this  feast  were  those  who 
liavc  been  intrusted  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary interests  of  the  Conservative 
constituencies  of  Great  Britain,  the 
most  flourishing,  enlightened,  and 
loyal  portions  of  the  community. 
Within  that  banquet-hall,  it  may  be 
paid,  tliero  were  assembled  to  do  him 
honour,  through  their  representatives, 
a  majority  of  the  English  nation, 
united  with  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churchmen  of 
Scotland.  A  vast  preponderance  of 
the  various  great  interests  of  the 
countr}'  were  there  virtually  met  to 
proclaim  and  point  out  this  man 
as  their  guardian  and  guide,  whose 
wisdom  and  energy  are  to  protect 
them  from  threatened  danger,  and 
to  lead  them  back  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. In  tills  light,  the  honour 
bestowed  acquires  an  inestimable 
value,  above  all  that  the  favouritism 
of  princes  or  the  caprice  of  the  popu- 
lace can  bestow.  Next,  indeed,  to 
that  self-approving  hour,  which  out- 
weighs all  other  praise,  but  which 
receives  its  best  confirmation  from 
the  sanction  of  the  enlightened  and 
reflecting,  this  unexampled  and  most 
5i^oi£lcant  expreMfion  oi  puXAie  idjii^ 


rmtion  and  applanse  must  havebnvik 
with  it  the  hig^hest  reward  aa^  tki 
most  delightful  graiifieatioa  thai  i 
statesman  can  earn  or  enjoy. 

As  a  manifestation  of  party  streoftk 
the  display  is  eqnallj  unrivalled.  At 
no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  tkii 
country  could  there  have  been  eelkct- 
ed  a  body  of  Parliamentary  men  (f- 
posed  to  tlie  existing'  Gk>venunent  n 
■trong  in  numbers^  in  talents,  aaii  ii 
influence,  possessing^  so  large  a  ibize 
of  national  sympathy  and  respert,  m 
firmly  united  in  sentiment  on  the 
vital  questions  of  the  age^  so  calnlj 
resolute  in  their  purpose,  and  so  oi' 
exceptionably  honourable  in  tlwir 
conduct.  Never,  indeed,  before  was 
there  seen  an  Opposition  by  whoie 
ascendency  in  skill  and  stength  the 
country  was  goremed  and  the  con- 
stitution preserved,  in  defiance  of  ene- 
mies in  the  very  camp  of  the  Go- 
vernment itself.  Never  was  there  aa 
Opposition  so  formidabley  from  the 
power  it  possessed,*  or  so  commead- 
able,  from  the  manner  in  which  in 
power  was  wielded  ;  so  well  able  to 
crush  their  adversaries  by  factioiK 
measures,  and  yet  so  free  from  a  f»- 
tious  spirit ;  so  strongly  tempted  to 
abuse  their  position,  and  yet  so  sera- 
pulously  careful  to  repudiate  everr 
mischievous  end,  and  every  dishone^ 
means. 

If  we  could  find  a  man  divested  of 
prejudice  who  would  consider  the  ar- 
ray of  moral  and  intellectual  strength 
presented  at  this  banquet,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  utmost  that  his  ima- 
gination could  picture  as  possible  on 
the  other  side,  can  there  be  a  doaht 
as  to  his  determination  on  the  qoes- 
tion  which  of  these  two  parties  is 
the  better  fitted  to  rule  a  great  na- 
tion ?  If  we  could  for  a  moment 
place  our  most  inveterate  opponents 
in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  ancf  compel 
them  to  reveal  their  secret  convictions, 
might  we  not  with  equal  security 
await  their  verdict  ?  Try  (he  compe- 
titors by  what  standard  you  will,  by 
their  possession  of  external  advan- 
tages or  personal  qualification^,  by 
^^  iDMwigE%  ^  tMii.«^««Ith^  Slid  pr»- 
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one  whonf  we  love  and  honour^  and  of     the  nation  than  his  rigJU  honovt^ 
high  8ati»factiou  at  so  strong  a  master    friend  (loud  cheers). — It  could  not  be 


of  that  Conservative  force  which  is 
destined  to  save  the  constitution  of  our 
country  from  revolution^  and  her  pros- 
perity from  decline. 

Three  hundred  and  three  memhers, 
we  believe,  attended  the  dinner,  the 
remaining  ten  being  detained  by  ill- 
uessy  domestic  affliction,  or  similar 
causes.  The  chair  was  filled  by  the 
Mar([uis  of  Chandos,  a  man  deserved- 
ly dear  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  England,  and  appropriately 
put  forward  at  thb  time  as  represent- 
ing that  great  interest  on  which  the 
national  character  and  prosperity  so 
essentially  depend,  and  which  for  that 
reason  seems  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  revolutionary  faction.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed tlie  health  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
a  strain  of  warm  and  friendly  elo- 
quence. 

"  In  the  whole  of  his  public  career 
he  was  sure  his  right  honourable  friend 


long  before,  with  the  extraonlinait 
power  and  confidence  which  had  bees 
reposed  in  him  by  the  countnr,  he 
would  again  be  placed  in  the  piW 
situation  of  Prime  Minister  of  £u^- 
land  (loud  cheers).      T/icn  the  libtrd 
statesmanlike  measures  which  he  had 
prepared  as  Minister  of  the  late  Koj 
would  be  carried  into  effect,  andradff 
him  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  k 
was  the  most  honest  and  best  of  Mini' 
sters,  that  ever  ruled  ovar  this  country 
(loud  cheers).  But  he  would  notloogcr 
stand  between  them  and  Ins  right  ho- 
nourable friend ;   at  the  same  time  he 
must,  as  their  org'an,  again  expretf 
the  united  and  unanimous  fteiiny  of 
conjidencc  which  the  Conservatives  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reposed  in  his 
right  honourable  friend  to  further  his 
views  and  objects  (cheers).     lu  sup- 
porting him,  he  was  confident  thej 
would  be  led  to  victory  (cheers),  a*- 
suiting  on  all  occasions  what  was  bat 


never  experienced  so  much  pride,  plea-    fitted  to  maintain  the  security  of  tht 


sure,  and  gratification  as  he  did  at  this 
moment,  the  guest  of  313  Conserva- 
tive members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (cheers).  A  body  of  gentlemen, 
perhaps  the  most  influential  in  the 
country,  united  heart  and  hand  in 
support  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
and  anxious  to  evince  their  cordial 
approval  of  his  public  conduct  (loud 
clieers),  'had  invited  him  to-day  as 
their  guest,  to  receive  publicly  at  their 
hands  the  full,  unanimous,  and  enthusi- 
astic approbation  of  his  conduct  in  Par- 
liament and  elsewhere  (loud  cheers). 
His  right  honourable  friend  held  the 
high  and  distinguished  position  of  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  party  more  power- 
ful than  ever  was  known  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  an  Opposition 
to  the  existing  Administration  (cheers) 
— powerful,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
abled him  to  keep  in  check  the  Admi- 
nbtration,  and  prove  to  them,  that  al- 
though not  the  Minister  of  the  Crown> 
they  could  only  pass  such  measures  as 
he  thought  conducive  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  (cheers)." 

Adverting  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  re- 
cent tenure  and  resignation  of  office. 
Lord  Chaudos  observed,  that "  in  their 
opinion,  and  he  believed  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  no  man  ever  resigned 
the  helm  of  power  with  greater  honour 


throne  and  promote  the  real  inkrtUi 
of  the  country.  Fur  his  own  part,  with 
the  most  fervent  feelings,  and  be  w3A 
sure  he  spoke  their  sentiments  also,  of 
regard  for  the  individual  pubUcly  and 
privately,  personally  and  politically, 
he  begged  to  give  «  the  health  of  the 
Right  Houourablo  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  may  he  long  enjoy  life  and  hap- 
piness, and  rule  over  this  country  as  a 
Minister,'' — (The  toast  was  dnink 
with  nine  distinct  and  most  heart/ 
roimds  of  cheers,  the  ladies  in  the  gal- 
leries joining  in  the  complimeut  by 
waving  their  handkercluefs).*' 

The  first  part  of  Sir  Robert  Ped's 
reply  expresses  the  feelings  of  grati- 
fication which  must  have  been  experi- 
enced by  any  one  prizing  the  marked 
and  deliberate  approbation  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  capable  of  estimating  its 
character  and  worth  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

"  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  presenting  him- 
self, was  received  with  renewed  shouts 
of  applause,  loud  and  long>continued. 
When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  the 
right  honourable  Baronet  said, — I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  motives  which 
have  influenced  you  in  paying  to  me 
this  mark  of  respect,  unparaUeled  in 
the  political  annals  of  this  country 
(cheers),  and  for  the  corresponding 
feelings  with  which  vou  have  just  re- 


or  enjoying  more  the  coiijideivce  oj    ^vs^\  >2aa  Y^^^^^^^^^  of  nay  noble 
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purposes  and  plans  carries  with  it  a 
grave  but  gentle  rebuke  to  the  riews'and 
anticipations  of  some  of  ourseLvcs,  the 
humbler  members  of  his  party.  While 
dismaj  was  spread  amon^  our  ranks« 
irhiie  many  said  and  more  Delicyed  that 
the  stability  of  the  constitution  was  ir- 
reparably destroyed,  it  Is  his  praise  non 
dtsperasse  de  repuhiica.  Even  in  the 
moment  of  disaster  and  dcfeati  it  was 
already  the  subject  of  his  thoughts 
how  the  Conservative  forces  might  be 
re- assembled  and  recruited,  and  the 
battle  once  more  fought  on  the  most 
favourable  field  that  was  left  to  them. 
While  others  were  exclusively  looking 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  only 
bulwark  that  remained  against  the 
flood  of  democracy,  it  is  his  merit 
to  have  adopted  the  scheme  of  re- 
constructing, upon  new  ground  and 
on  a  wider  foundation,  a  great  Conser- 
vative party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  if  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  repel 
the  inundation,  might  at  least  break  its 
force  and  weaken  its  pressure  on  the 
inner  embankments.  The  spirit  of 
faith  and  foresight  in  which  this  plan 
was  formed,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
skill  and  perseverance  with  which  it 
has  been  prosecuted,  to  a  degree  of 
success  already  conclusive  for  the  im- 
mediate preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  leading,  as  we  trust,  to  the 
speedy  triumph  of  Conservative  opi- 
nions, not  merely  as  a  barrier  against 
revolution,  but  as  an  active  and  as- 
cendent principle  of  government. 
Hear  how  nobly  the  prospects  and 
progress  of  tliis  design  are  developed 
Dy  its  wise  and  eloquent  autlior. 

'*  I  did  not  disguise  from  myself 
the  difficulties  that  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  party ^  Our  owii  party 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Reform 
Bill  to  little  more  than  100  mem- 
bers; at  least,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
session  which  followed  the  passing 
of  that  act  not  more  than  100  mem- 
bers voted  with  mo  upon  any  occasion. 
But  I  did  not  despair  (loud  cheers). 
How  COULD  I  DESPAiK?  /  WHS  actiiig 
in  intimate  concert  and  union  with  that 
illustrious  man  the  Duke  of  Wt:lUntj' 
ton  (loud  cheers),  whose  name  does 
not  shed  lustre  merely  on  a  party,  or 
on  the  country  which  he  has  defended, 
but  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  age  in  which 
he  lives  (continued  cheering).  I 
"W-as  acting  in  intimate  union  with  that 
man,  who  has  exhibited  l\ito\ig\i\^<i 
'  qualities  that  are  racoi  a&  ouq  \x9a 


[im, 


8omewh««  said^  '  in  tiieir  sepoik 
ezc^ence,  but  wonderfsl  in  dMircoa- 
bination'  (grneat  cheering) — that  ma 
who  is  not  withont  ambition,  but  vid»> 
out  its  alloys  (cbeers) — whohas  ibovi 
at  different  periods  of  bis  life,  bothh 
military  ana  ciril  oflkirsy  a  combiat- 
tion  of'^the  rarest  fortitude  and  tsIodt 
with  the  greatest  circumspectioD  and 
prudence  (cheers) — who  tias,  I  need 
not  speak  of  fats  military  life,  hot  wiio 
has  in  civil  life  at  one  time  stood  for- 
ward to  assume  upon  his  own  inufind* 
ed  respoilsibilitj  tne  whole  charge  vA 
functions  of  a  Goremment  (bod 
cheers),  for  the  purpose  of  exfaSiiting 
an  instance  of  self-denial  withoat  pre- 
cedent (cheers) ;  and  who  at  other  tioes* 
when  the  sense  of  public  duty  prompt- 
ed him,  has  had  the  real  courage  to 
assume  and  to  maintain  a  defotflTe 
attitude  (cheers),  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
retire  within  the  moral  lines  which  an 
fortified  hy  circumspection,  pndeaec, 
and  resolution  (loud  cheers;.  It  wis 
dded  by  his  authority  and  with  bis  co- 
operation Ma^  Ididlookfirttardutti- 
mutely  to  the  formation  cffuchaparil 
as  that  of  u'iiich  I  speak,  1  did  be- 
lieve THAT  THE  GOOD  SEN'SE  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY  WOULD  CLTIMATELT  RlUT 
KOUND  A  PARTY  THAT  Dm  NOT  fV>- 
FtSS  HOSTILITY  TO  IMPROTEMEKT^LOrD 
cheeks),  BUT  MANIFESTED  A  DETERMI- 
nation to  abide  by  the  leadin'g  pedt- 
ciples  of  the  british  constitctiob 
(loud  cheeus)." 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  British  perseverance  in  its 
struggles  and  rewards,  during  die 
Continental  warfare  that  tenmuted 
at  Waterloo,  is  a  type  of  that  civil 
contest  in  which  the  lovers  of  lav 
and  liberty  have  now  been  engaged 
at  home  ?  We  may  at  least,  we  think, 
call  the  one  the  parallel  of  the  other, 
and  boast  that  the  same  great  man 
has  been  alike  distinguished  in  both, 
and  equally  strong  to  save  his  country 
by  the  virtues  of  the  gown  as  by 
the  vigour  of  the  sword.  Neither 
he  nor  we  will  grudge  in  tliis  present 
matter  if  he  must  divide  the  praise 
with  a  most  worthy  associate,  more  in- 
timately and  formally  initiated  in  ciTil 
politics.  But  whether  as  a  leader  or 
a  companion  in  arms,  wherever  cou- 
rage, nonour,  and  prudence  are  requir- 
ed, what  name  can  be  more  inspiring 
or  of  better  omen  tban  that  of  Wei- 
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eaoonrageneDt  wfaieh  he  deriredL  from  an  overpoirering  sense  of  public  duty 

the  Duke  of  WeUiagtoa's  co-openu>  (loud  cheers.)     I  kuew  well  it  was 

tion>  Sir  Robert  Peel  passes  on  to  not  the  loss  of  power,  or  the  clouded 

m^eak  of  the  assistance  for  which  be  prospects  of  officisd  life ;  hut  I  knew 

looked,  sad  which  ho  ultimately  gain-  how  painful  was  the  averted  e^c  and 

ed  from  those  able  and  honest  states-  the  alienated  aspect  of  personal  friends 

men  who  were  then  his   opponents,  whom  they  had  sincerely  loved  and 

l^erer  were  the  honourable  and  manly  respected  (cheers) — 1  knew  this  sacri- 

liseUngs  of  patriotic  statesmen  in  so  ficc  tiiey  would  be  called  on  to  make 

peculiar  a  position  more  strongly  evin-  widiout  the  prospect  of  that  generous 

ced,  or  more  nobly  represented,  than  construction  which  1  myself  hud  expe- 

in  the  admirable  sentences  which  we  rienced  (loud  cheers)  ;  but  1  had  such 

are  now  to  quote.  confidence  in  their  acuteness  that  it 

*'  Ay,  but  allow  me  also  to  say,  would  enable  t/iem  to  discriminate  be- 

Aat  I  did  look  forward  with  confidence  tween  the  path  which  leads  to  improve^ 

to  the  ul/ifnate  formation  of  that  happy  ment  and  that  which  leads  to  revolu^ 

union  that  now  subsists  between  us  and  tion,  and  T  had  such  confidence  in  their 

many  to  whom  we  had  been  formerly  integrity  anil  moral  courof/c,  that  con- 

Cf^fosed  (loud  iAieen).     I  looked  for-  vinced  me,  when  that  discrimination 

ward  to  it  with  confidence,  because  had   been  made,    (ffficc,  fiictulships, 

I  relied  upon  their  adherence  to  the  party  connexions — all  would  be  sacri^ 

principles  which  they  professed  (cheers)  ficed  rather  than  they  would  be  parties 

—because  I  heard  them  say,  and  I  be-  to  any  attempt  to  nndennine  the  Piio- 

Ueved  them  when  they  said,  they  desi-  testant  Establishments  of  this  coun- 

red  that  reform  should  be  according  to  try  (loud   cheers),    or    disturb    thi: 

the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  mixkd  Goveunment  of  a  TF.MrEUATi: 

constitution — because   I  heard  them  Mokauciiy  (continued  cheering.)    As 

declare  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  I    said  before,   without    eoufcrenoi*, 

add  new  stability  to  the  settled  insti-  without  any  other  negotiation  than  that 

tutions  of  the  country  in  Church  and  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  office,  whcu 

State — (cheers) — because  I  heard  them  removed  from  office  that  union  has 

declare  that  they  would  not  give  their  been  formed  (cheers)  ;  and  I  tiiink  I  ■ 

assent  to  it  if  they  believed  it  to  be  may  say  that  the  anticipations,  the 

incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  fond  hopes  I  entertained,   that  once 

the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  formed  it  must  gain  strength  ft  am  red- 

Srivileges  of  the  other  House  of  Par-  protxil  esteem  andconHdencc,  have  also 
ament  (loud  cheers).     I  did  think,     been  realized  (cheers).*' 
without  having  tlien  any  personal  ac-         This  is  indeed  a  diffbront  picture 
guaintance  with  them,  that  union  must     from  that  of  the  Litehficld  House  com- 

ultimately  be  formed — not  the  result  pact  or  compact  alliance.  But  we  fear 
of  conferences — not  the  offspring  not  to  say  that  the  solidity  and  endu- 
op  NEGOTIATIONS  (checTs),  but  origi^  ranco  of  the  union  in  the  two  cases 
nal/y  brought  about  by  the  force  ofcir-  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  velo- 
cumstances  (cheers),  by  the  sense  of  a  city  with  whicli  it  was  formed.  We 
common  danger  (cheers),  and  which  were  angry  at  the  time  with  Lord  Stan- 
should    afterwards    be   cemented  by    ley  and  Sir  James  Grahamc  for  not 

mutual  co-operation,  by  recipro-  joming  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry  in 
CAL  CONFIDENCE  AND  RESPECT  (loud  ]  834, butwcwercwrongin  that foeUng, 
cheers) .  I  saw  them  the  chief  pride,  and  now  believe  that  things  are  birtter  as 
ornament,  and  mainstays  of  the  party  they  are.  The  transition  would  have 
with  which  they  were  then  associated  been  too  sudden  to  be  natural  or  suceess- 
(cheers).  ful — old  differences  and  prejudices  had 

not  been  worn  down  by  the  amalga- 

"  Experto  crodite,  (jnantiu  mating  influence  of  new  circumstances 

In  clypeum  wwurgat,  quo  tiurbiue  torqueat     _^^^  ^y^^,  designs  of  the  revolutionary 

hasUm  —(loud  cheers).  p^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sufficiently  reveal- 

I  knew  the  sacrifices  they  would  bo  ed.  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
called  upon  to  make.  I  was  the  man  growth  where  it  is  to  have  deep  root 
who  could  well  judge  how  painful  is  or  firm  fibre.  Among  parties  who 
the  separation  from  old  party  recoUec-  have  been  long  nominally  opposed, 
tions — ^what  a  sacrifice  it  is  to  forego  the  eBsenlioI  T<s«^m>\Vi^  ^1  ^  ^'^ib!»s2B&.<» 
Adbereoce  to  party  eDgagementSy  from    tiie  idem  senXiTQ  da  tep^jJ^vi^  ^^'^ 
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only  be  proved  by  repeated  trials  and 
lasting  experience.  The  affair  is  much 
more  easily  settled  where  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  the  idem  sentire  de 
lucro  sua. 

The  progressiye  increase  of  the 
(/onscrvative  strength  is  next  adverted 
to»  but  the  statement  made  seems  to 
iM  rather  to  estimate  below  than  above 
the  mark»  the  actual  addition  which 
the  Conservative  party  have  gained 
on  a  dissolution  which  took  place  un« 
der  an  adverse  Government  and  in 
most  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Wo  shall  quote  the  sentences  that 
follow  next,  in  vindication  of  the  for- 
bearing nature  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
policy,  witli  no  other  remark  than  to 
express  our  very  humble  approbation 
of  its  propriety  and  wisdom. 

*'  ^Iy  noble  friend  has  justly  said, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  public 
life  no  event  has  been  so  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  to  my  mind  as  the 
meeting  of  this  day ;  but  there  is  con- 
nected  with  it  one  feeling  of  a  more 
serious  and  anxious  cliaracter,  which 
chastens  and  subdues  the  disposition 
to  triumph  and  self-gratulation.  I 
don*t  disguise  from  myself  the  power 
I  possess  iu  consequence  of  your  es- 
teem and  confidence  ;  and  wlien  I  see 
the  niindfers  that  surround  me^'when 
I  recollect  the  great  interests  you  repre- 
sent — when  I  rccoUecl  that  ht/  the  cler^ 
gij,  by  the  magistrates^  by  the  yeojnen^ 
by  the  gentry,  by  the  great  proportion 
also  of  the  trading  community  of  this 
country  we  are  supported  (loxxd  cheers), 
it  would  be  vain  to  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  influence  we  possess  in  t/ie 
national  councils  (loud  cheers).  But 
the  feeling  which,  as  I  said  before, 
subdued  iu  some  degree  those  which 
vanity  or  personal  gratulation  might 
inspire,  is  one  of  anxiety,  that  as  I  pos- 
sess your  confidence,  I  may  exercise 
the  power  which  it  confers  upon  mo 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  contribute 
to  tlie  permanent  interests  of  this  party 
(cheers),  and  that  by  no  act,  by  no 
advice  of  mine  your  interests  and  ho- 
nour niiiy  be  compromised  (loud 
cheers).  The  possession  of  strength, 
the  demonstration  of  power,  naturally 
brings  with  it  some  slight  inconve- 
nience. There  is  impatience  in  some 
quarters,  that  seeing  the  strength  we 
possess,  it  is  not  called  into  more  fre- 
quent action  (cheers).  Allow  me  to 
observe,  that  if  I  have  a  welUgrounded 
title  to  your  coufideucC}  \t  \&  ^>qc^\is» 
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I  have  always  ventiired  mpectfiillj 
but  explicitly  to  state  my  opinion,  aiid 
give  the  b^t   advice    I   could,  even 
though  sometimes  it  should  not  be  ii 
precise  conformity  with  the  prevailiDf 
sentiment  (cheers)  ;  but  the  reception 
I  have  uniformly  met  with  has  almji 
emboldened  me  to  take  that  coune^ 
fully  confident  you  would  put  a  pro- 
per construction  on  my  motives  (loud 
cheers).     It  is  said,  and  justly  said, 
that  the  Opposition  is  now  conducted 
on  different  principles  from  those  on 
which  Opposition  would  be  conducted 
to  us  if  we  were  in  power  (checn). 
Nothing  can  be  more  perfecdy  true 
than  that  (cheers).       But  we  nrai>t 
bear    in    miud,    that    the    particular 
course  which   an    Opposition  sboold 
take  must  partly  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciples they  maintain  (cheers).    Oor 
more  impatient  friends  in  the  countij 
must  recollect  that  our  very  nameaU 
most  implies  a  contradiction;  Kearea 
Conservative  Opposition;  we  adopt  the 
principles  which  used  to  be  said  to 
prevail  in  an  Administration ;  we  not 
only  adopt  the  principles  of  a  Goverih 
ment,  but  we  perform,  many  ofitsfiac- 
tions  (loud  cheers)  ;  and  it  most  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  cannot,  in  con- 
formity with  our  principles,  take  th^t 
latitude  of  action  which  might  befit 
an  Opposition  acting  on  precisely  con- 
trary principles   (cheers).      An  Op- 
position which  professes  to  think  tbe 
ancient  institutions  of  this  country  a 
grievance,  which    considers  Englisb 
society  a  mass  of  abuse,  has  a  doable 
ground  of  opposition  against  a  Govern- 
ment :  it  has,  first,  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal dissatisfaction  with  the  course 
taken  by  Government,  censuring  and 
disapproving  of  the  acts  of  Govern- 
ment, together  with  no  indisposititm  to 
inflame  popular  discontent  against  the 
institutions  of  the  country  (cheers). 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our 
duty,  prescribed  to  us  by  our  prin- 
ciples, is  to  maintain  the  ancient  insti" 
tutions  of  this  country  (loud  cheers). 
We  have  no  desire  to  exalt  the  autbo« 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons  above 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  (cheers) ; 
we  have  no  desire  to  undermine  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  (loud 
cheers)  ;   on  the  contrary,  it  is  our 
duty  to  defend  them  (cheers).     Tbe 
field  of  Opposition  occupied  by  those 
who  seek  to  reduce  and  cripple  onr 
establishments  is  denied  to  us,  because 
-^i^^VjdokV^^i^^^c^^ks^^  vb^  military 
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establlfilimentfl  of  tho  conniiy  main-  eiajtsed,  and  the  people  of  Lower  Co' 

tained  in  proper  vigour  and  efficiency  nada   resolved  to  put  this  favourite 

(cheers).     It  is  not  for  us  to  inflame  principle  to  the  test  (cheers).     It  waa 

popular  discontent  by  the  exaggera-  fairly  put  to  the  test,  and  thm  it  was 

tion  of  public  abuses  (cheers).     Nor  disawered  that  there  must  be  other 
can  we  lend  tho  crown  our  ann  to 
shake  or  curtail  tlie  liberties  of  the 


modes  of  tjovcrnimj  the  people  than  by 
lettifitjt/tem  hate  their  oicnuat/ (cheers); 


people  (cheers).  Aud  therefore,  iu  it  was  fuund  that  the  principle,  how- 
estimating  the  course  we  liave  adopted,  ever  convenient  for  an  irresponsible 
tliose  who  feel  some  impatience  with  Opposition,  was  a  dangerous  principle 
our  apparent  indifference  and  passive-  for  a  Minister  to  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ness  should  always  recollect  that  the  ment  of  a  great  empire,  or  a  portion 
principles  maintained  by  an  Opposition  of  it,  that  when  he  found  he  had  not 
do  impose  some  practical  restraint  on  conceded  enough,  lie  should  go  on  al- 
the  conduct  they  must  pursue  (loud  ways  conceding  more ;  aud  it  became 
cheers).  I  said,  and  I  said  with  per-  absolutely/  lucessary  praclically  to  con* 
feet  trutli,  that  we  maintain  the  prin*  vince  tlie  people  of  Lower  Canada,ihatt 
ciples  and  perform  some  of  the  tunc-  however  enlightened  and  Id/eral  the 
tions  of  a  Government  (cheers).  I  principle  might  be  in  theory,  tlity  must 
will  prove  this  to  be  the  case;  that  form  the  first  ea:cqttion  to  the  rule 
the  position  of  the  Administration  and  (loud  cheers).  So  much  for  the  prin- 
Government  is  inverted — that  we  hold  ciple  of  the  Government.'* 
tlie  principles  generally  said  to  be-  He  then  adduces  instances  of  the 
long  to  Government,  repudiating  those  Conservative  party  having  exercised 
which  are  powerful  instruments  when  the  practical  functions  of  a  Govem- 
wielded  by  Opposition."  ment,  so  far  as  the  legislature  is  con- 
In  the  first  example  which  Sir  Ro-  cemed,  and  concludes  this  portion  of 
bert  Peel  gives  of  this  proposition  he  his  observations  in  these  words : — 
happily  exposes  to  indignant  ridicule  ^'  My  firm  belief  is,  that  by  steadily 
a  shallow  and  short-sighted  declara-  performing  our  legislative  functions^ 
tion  of  the  present  Homo  Secretary.  by  attending  to  oiur  duty,  by  censuring 
<'  I  heard  it  Itud  do¥m  some  few  Ministers,  or  attempting  to  censure 
months  since  as  the  principle  on  which  them,  when  censure  may  be  required, 
a  Government  must  be  conducted,  that  on  all  occasions  by  enforcing  our  prin- 
there  should  be  a  constant  concession  to  ciples,  by  amending  their  measures 
popular  demands.  That  is  an  excellent  when  they  require  amendment,  though 
and  most  convenient  doctrine  for  an  at  the  same  time  we  should  rescue 
Opposition,but  a  dangerous  and  hazard-  them  from  temporary  embarrassments, 
ous  one  for  a  Government  (cheers).  It  yet  we  shall  thereby  be  establishing 
was  possible  for  Mr  Fox  to  hold  in  new  claims  on  the  public  approbation 
Opposition  language  of  this  kind.     In  (cheers).'* 

1797,  speaking  of  Ireland,  he  said,  *  I         It  is  in  this  spirit,  we  doubt  not,  that 

would  therefore    concede,  and  if    I  the  ultimate  confidence  of  the  vast  ma- 

foimd  I  had  not  conceded  enough,  I  jority  of  the  whole  empire  is  to  be 

would  concede  more.     I  know  no  wav  successfully  sought. 
of  governing  mankind  but  by  conci-        Messrs  Pusey,  Lemon,  Slaney,  and 

liating  them,  and  according  to  the  for-  others  will  often,  we  presume,  find    ^ 

cible  way  which  the  Irbh  have  of  ex-  improvement  and  delight  in  the  witty 

pressing  their  meaning,  I  know  of  no  truths  which  are  embodied  in  our  next 

mode  of  governing  the  people  but  by  extract,  and  which  we   coiiild   have 

letting  them  have  their  own  way*  (a  wished  had  been  confined  in  its  appli- 

laugh).     The  leader  of  the  House  of  cation  to  the  Humes  aud  Waklcjs, 

Commons,  Lord  J.  Russell,  being  in  whom  it  would  have  best  suited. 
office,  said  he  ailojUed  that  principle  of       **  It  is  not  our  fault  if  our  efforts  have 

Mr  Fox  as  the  best  for  conducting  the  sometimes  been  unsuccessful.     On  se- 

Govtmment  of  the  country  (cheers)  ;  veral  occasions,  when  we  might  have 

and,  of  course,  notlnng  coidd  equal  relied  on  the  assertion  of  principles 

the  satisfaction  created  among  the  po-  maintained  when   in  Opposition   by 

pular  party,  or  the  compliments  which  many  now  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 

were  paid  to  the  wise  and  liberal  Mi-  side  of  the  House,  we  found  that  as  soon 

nister  who  avowed  such  a  canon  of  as  the  question  threateiv^d  llNa  «v«^^ 

GoTWiunent  (cheers).    A  few  months  CUW  ot  \li^  ^QN^x\vTJwsQX.,^mvi^v.\i^>'^- 
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dplefl  were  fotgciiexkf  and  the  only  con- 
sideration was,  how  Ministere  could 
be  maiutaiuod  (cheers).     It  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  a  Tery  satisfactory  mode  of 
justification  and  escape  to  be  told,  as 
the  (ioverninent  constantl  varc  by  tlieir 
friends,  *  You  are  decidedly  in  the 
wrong you  deserve  c<»nsure ;  but  ra- 
ther than  inflict  it  on  you,  I  will  vote 
in  your  favour,  in  order  that  you  may 
have  space  for  repentaneo'  (i^heer?). 
This  reminds  mo  of  a  proposition  made 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Mr  Addison,  who,  lamenting  the  vio- 
lence of  party  fooling,  tho  heats  and  re- 
sentments which  appeare<l  to  him  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  public 
service,  suggested  that  some  bond  of 
union,  some  form  of  association  might 
be  produced,  which  should  combine 
neutral  men  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon rights.     He  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  frame  some  covenant  which 
all  moderate  men  might  subscribe,  and 
co-operate  only  for  tho  public  good. 
But  ne  found  the  gpreatest  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  tlic  terms  of  this  associa- 
tion ;  however,  after  much  reflection, 
ho  thought  he  Iiad  hit  on  the  form  of 
which    all    moderate 


covenant  whicn  all  moderate  men 
might  subscribe.  I  will  read  to  you 
the  form  of  the  association  which  Mr 
Addison  proposed;  certainly  liis  ex- 
pectations that  men  might  bo  found  to 
subscribe  the  covenant  do  not  appear 
at  first  sight  unreasonable ;  but  I  want 
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model  it  as  that  it  should  ran  thw^ 
*  That  we  will  on  all  occaaioiM,  upon 
any  day  of  the  year,  vote  blaek  to  be 
white,  or  white  to  be  black,  wbeoevtr 
her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  ii 
danger*  (loud  cheers  and  laughter}. 
That  form  of  Government  will  iusnrf 
moro  signatures  than  tho  tost  Mr  Aii- 
diAon  proposed — namely,  consentingf 
that  two  ami  two  make  four,  and  that 
on  every  day  in  the  year  black  sImU 
be  considered  black  and  white  whiti* 
(continued  cheers  and  laughter)." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  drawing  hii 
speech  to  a  conclusion,  presents  the 
following  vivid,  but  surely  not  over- 
charged, picture  of  our  national  posi- 
tioB. 

<<  We  feel  deeply  and  intimatdTi 
that  in  the  union  of  the  Conservative 
party  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  for  internal  tramiuiJtitT 
and  the  maintenan<*e  of  our  ancieoi 
institutions.  It  is  impossible,  1  think, 
to  look  around  upon  the  condition  of 
aflairs  without  some  feelings  of  anxii^ 
ty  and  apprehension ;  1  wish  not  to 
exaggerate  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  thtii 
there  are  causeafor  finxietif  and  ///<• 
trust.  If  wo  look  at  the  tlnancial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  we  find  a  defiil- 
cation  *jf  r(venm\  trith  a  fair  pri^tptcf 
of  incniUHed  erjtfHtiitHre  (hear,  hear} ; 
if  wo  look  to  our  colonial  possessions, 
we  find  in  the  chiof  of  them  heart- 


to  know  if  even  this  moderate  form  of  burnings  that  follow  a  recently-Mip- 

subscription  would  embrace  all  in  these  pre9se<1   insurrection,  and  the  (tfiUii 

times .    Mr  A ddison,  in  1 7 1 1 « proposed  tmhers  of  rertttt  reaihj  to  befauntd  la/i) 

this  as  the  form  of  an  asjociation —  Jfanw  bt/  an  exttrnaf  sjn'rit  urhirh  ap- 

*  We,  whoso  names  are  hereunto  sub-  jyearn  to  defy  idt  control  (cheers'i ;  if 

scribed,  do  solemnly  declare,  that  \vq  we  look  tn  our  foreign  relations,  we 


do  in  our  conscience  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  that  we  shall 
adjudge  any  man  to  be  our  enemy  who 
endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  con- 
trary. We  are  likewise  ready  to  main  - 
tain,  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  us,  that  six  is  less  than 
seven  in  all  times  and  places.  We  do 
also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our  reso- 
lution as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black 
black  and  white  white  ;  and  we  shall 
upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
as  upon  any  day  of  tlie  year  shall  vote 
black  to  be  white,  or  white  to  be  black, 
with  the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives 
and  forlunes*  (cheers,  and  a  laugh '^. 
Now,  if  Mr  Addisun  were  alive,  we 
could  prove  to  him  that  his  form  of  as- 
soclatiou  would  not  be  apolicahlc  to 


find  civil  discord  still  prevailing  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula— civil  di>-cord  fomented,  I  must 
always  think,  by  our  presumptuous 
and  unnecet^sary  interfereneo  (loud 
cheers)  ;  if  wo  look  to  those  oonatriee 
of  Euroi>e  which,  fVom  local  situation, 
and  the  relations  nature  hai  establish- 
ed, have  l)een  considered  the  intimate 
and  natural  allies  of  England — if  we 
look  to  Portugal  and  Holland,  we 
shall  find  in  the  one  a  (lovemment 
established  at  once  tlic  child  and 
champion  of  anarchy,  and  in  both  the 
name  of  England  and  Kngliehmen 
contemplated  with  very  ditfcrent  feel- 
ings from  those  with  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  be  regarded  in  days 
gone  by  (cheers).      We  are  indeed 


tho  |>rcjBent  timeS|  \)ul  tW\  n^  xcrasX v>    m  t^  ^r^>}TQKQL\  ^<l  ^mw^  but  we 
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have  not  that  ea^fieknc&^ire  do  not 
868  prevaiiing  throiijirhoiit  Europe 
that  conidence  which  ought  to  be  its 
attendant  (loud  cheers).  We  do 
not  findy  in  contemplating  our  foreign 
relations,  that  any  one  of  the  questions 
which  most  materially  involve  the 
maintenance  and  continuance  of  poace 
approaches  nearer  to  a  settlement  tlian 
it  did  several  years  since  (cheers). 
Whether  we  look  at  the  relations  of 
Holland  or  Belgium,  to  the  state  of 
the  controversy  relative  to  the  Ameri- 
can boundary  on  the  north-east  of  the 
United  States,  1  think  I  am  warranted 
in  saving  that  the  great  questions,  by 
which  peace  may  be  disturbed,  and 
without  the  solution  of  whieh  thero 
can  be  little  guarantee  for  its  continu- 
ance, stiU  remain  unsetUeii  (loud 
cheers).  These  are  reasons  not  for 
despondence    nor  unmanly  fiar,  but 

FOK  CONTINTEU  KXEBTION  AND  UNION 
AMONG  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CON- 
SERVATIVE PARTY  (loud  cheers).  By 
that  union  we  shall  best  be  enabled  to 
maintain  the  mild  phedominance  of 
THE  Protestant  faith  in  every  part 
ov  THE  United  Kingdom  (cheers)  ; 
b  y  that  union,  and  by  it  alono,  wo 
shall  be  enabled  to  promote  what  we 
call  ConsfriHitive  principles  Cloud 
cheers)." 

These  last  words  arc  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  glowing  delineation  of  Con- 
servative opinions,  forming  a  Ht  pero- 
ration to  this  noble  speech,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  either  the 
wisdom,  the  elo<|ueni*e,  or  the  probable 
effect  on  the  national  mind. 

<<  If  asked, '  What  do  you  mean  by 
Conservative  principles  ?  *  as  we  are 
sometimes  taunted  with  giving  a  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  description  of  them^ 
I  would,  in  conclusion,  briefly  state 
the  meaning  I  attach  to  them.  By 
Conservative  principles,  then^  I  mean, 
and  I  believe  you  mean,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  prerogative  of  the  Mo- 
narch,  the  maintetutnce  of  the  just 
powers  and  attributes  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  the  country 
(cheers),  and  the  determination  to  re- 
sist even/ encroachment  which  can  cur- 
tail the  just  ri^jhts  and  settled  privileges 
of  one  or  other  of  those  three  branches 
of  the  constitution  (cheers).  By  Con- 
servative principles,  we  mean,  that, 
ra-existent  with  the  equality  of  civil 
riffhts  and  privileges,  there  shall  be  an 
KSTABMftHED  RELIGION,  paid  and  en- 
vouraped  hy  thelSkde  (oneers  )  \  and 


that  this  established  reUgionshaHmaiH" 
tain  the  (hctrines  of  the  Protest  am  t 
BEFo  R  M  EOF  AIT  ji(  loud  cheers).  ByCon- 
scrvative  principles  we  mean  a  steady 
resistance  to  every  project^/-  the  alien- 
ation of  Church  pt'oj}trty  from  strictly 
spiritual  purposes  (cheers).  We  do 
not  mean  to  raise  an  unnecessary 
cry  to  serve  a  political  endj  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger ;  but  wo  do  put 
it  to  every  reasonable  man  to  say  whe- 
ther those  proposals  do  not  endanger 
the  Church,  which  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect would,  in  Ireland,  alienate  Srom 
that  Establishment  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  her  property,  in  violation  of 
binding  compacts  and  the  most  solemn 
assurances,  and  devote  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  expretjisly  excluding 
instruction  in  the  main  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  Protestant  reUgion 
(cheers) ;  wo  do  put  it  to  every  rea- 
sonable man  to  say  whether,  although 
their  property  be  improved,  if  concur- 
rently the  Bishops  iu  England  should 
be  mado  stipendiaries  of  Uio  State, 
the  (yhiuroh  could  be  free  from  danger^ 
its  own  revenues  being  applied  to  re- 
lieve property  from  a  buraen  to  which 
it  has  been  immemoriaily  subject 
(cheers) — if  those  two  measures,  the  - 
unlimited  alienation  of  Church  proper- 
ty in  Ireland  to  secular  purposes,  and 
the  application  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  in  England  to  t/te  relief  of 
property  from  cJiarges  to  which  it  has 
always  been  liable,  thereby  threaten- 
ing the  dissolution  of  that  connexion 
between  Church  and  State  implied  in 
the  contributiou  of  property  to  the 
inaintcnan(*c  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  and  which  Lord  Althorp  re- 
garded as  essential  to  tlie  integrity  of 
the  Establishment  (cheers)-* we  do 
ask,  if  those  two  measures  were  pass- 
ed, whether  they  would  not  greatly 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  the  Beta* 
biishmeut  in  both  countriet  f  (cheers). 
By  Conservative  principles  we  mean 
the  rescuing  Jrom  threatened  dangtr 
our  Protestant  establishtneuts  (cheers). 
Nay  more,  we  mean  the  infliction,  if 
we  can,  of '  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great 
discouragement*  upon  those principks 
which  are  antagonists  to  the  csta- 
BLI8HMENT  of  the  ProtestontfiUth  in 
these  realms  (loud  cheers).  By  Con- 
servative principles  we  mean  the 
maintenance  of  our  settled  institutions 
in  Church  and  State  (cheers),  and  wa 
mean  also  the  presenration  asML  4if&- 
fonce  u£  tVi^  coiid>iua\iAH  q{  Aow^  ^ 
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model  it  as  that  it  should  ran  tlm- 
*  That  we  will  on  all  occasions,  opon 
any  day  of  tho  year,  vote  blaek  to  be 
white»  or  white  to  be  Mack,  whaoercr 
her  Majesty's  Goyenunent  may  be  is 
dau^r*  (loud  cheers  aud  laii^kter\ 
That  form  of  GoYernmeat  will  iafofv 
more  signatures  than  the  test  Mr  Ad- 
dison proposod — nannely,  cowentise 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that 
on  every  day  in  the  year  black  iImH 
be  considered  blaek  and  whit«wbit« 
(continued  cheers  and  laughter)." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  drawing  ha 
speech  to  a  conclusion^  presents  the 
following  vividy  but  surely  not  of»r- 
charged,  picture  of  our  national  poa- 
tioB. 

**  Wo  feel  deeply  and  intimstrijt 
that  in  the  union  of  the  Consemtiw 
party  of  this  country  is  one  of  tbabest 
guarantees  for  internal  tranqiailiiT 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  ancicoi 
institutions.  It  is  impossible,  1  think, 
to  look  Around  upon  the  couditiaB  of 
aflTairs  without  some  feelings  of  aniie- 
ty  aud  apprehension ;  I  wish  not  to 
exaggerate  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  thnt 
there  are  causes  for  anxiety  and  di*- 
trust.  If  wo  look  at  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  we  find  a  defiil- 
cation  of  revenue,  trith  a  fair  prtt^ff 
of  increaMd  ejrpetulitHre  (hear,  hear) ; 
if  wc  look  to  our  colonial  posseisioiSf 
we  find  in  the  chief  of  them  heart- 


ciples  were  forgotten^  and  the  only  con- 
sideration was,  how  Ministers  could 
be  maintMnini  (cheers).     It  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  a  Tcry  satisfactory  mode  of 
justiHcation  and  escapo  to  be  told,  as 
the  (vovemmeut  cuu&tanlly  are  by  their 
friends,  *  You  are  decidedly  in  the 
wrong you  deserve  ci'nsure ;  but  ra- 
ther than  inflict  it  on  you,  1  will  vote 
in  your  favour,  in  order  that  you  nuy 
have  space  for  repentance'  (cheer*). 
This  reminds  mo  of  a  proposition  made 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Mr  Addison,  who,  lamenting  tho  vio- 
lence of  party  feoling,  the  heats  aud  re- 
sentments which  appeared  to  him  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  tho  public 
ser\'ice,  suggested  that  some  bond  of 
union,  some  form  of  association  might 
he  produced,  which  should  combine 
neutral  men  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon rights.     He  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  frame  some  covenant  which 
all  moderate  men  might  subscribe,  and 
co-operate  only  for  tho  public  good. 
But  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  this  associa- 
tion ;  however,  afVer  much  reflection, 
he  thought  he  had  hit  on  the  form  of 
covenant   which   all    moderate   men 
might  subscribe.     I  will  read  to  yuu 
the  form  of  the  association  which  Mr 
Addison  proposed;  certainly  his  ex- 
pectations that  men  might  be  found  to 
subscribe  the  covenant  do  not  appear 
at  first  sight  unreasonable ;  but  I  want 
to  know  if  even  this  moderate  form  of    burnings  that  follow  a  recently-sup- 
subscription  would  embrace  all  in  those     pressed   insurrection,  and  the  d^m 
times.    Mr  Addison,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  proposed     embers  of  reroft  reacfy  to  be^ftnuud into 
this  as  the  form  of  an  association —    Jtame  bt)  an  external  s/nrii  which  op- 
*  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub-    j>ear3  to  (leftf  alt  control  (cheers^ ;  it' 
scribed,  do  solemnly  declare,  that  wo     we  look  to  our  foreign  relationi,  v« 


do  in  our  conscience  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  that  wc  shall 
adjudge  any  man  to  be  our  enemy  who 
endeavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  con- 
trary. We  are  likewise  ready  to  main . 
tain,  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  us,  that  six  is  less  than 
seven  in  all  times  and  places.  We  do 
also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our  reso- 
lution as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black 
black  and  white  white  ;  and  we  shall 
upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
as  upon  any  day  of  the  year  shall  vote 
black  to  be  white,  or  white  to  be  black, 
with  the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives 
and  fortunes'  (chocrs,  and  a  laugh). 
Now,  if  Mr  Addison  were  alive,  we 
could  prove  to  him  that  his  form  of  as- 
sndation  would  not  be  ap^WeoXAQ  \.o 


find  civil  discord  still  prevailing  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Pea- 
insida — civil  di«eord  fomented,  I  most 
always  think,  by  our  presumptuous 
and  unnecessary  intorlerence  (loud 
cheers) ;  if  we  look  to  thoae  oouBtriff 
of  Europe  which,  iVom  loeal  ^toatioD, 
and  the  relations  nature  hat  ettablisb- 
ed,  have  been  considered  the  intimate 
and  natural  allies  of  England — ^if  we 
look  to  Portugal  and  Holland,  we 
shall  find  in  tlio  one  a  Government 
established  at  once  the  child  and 
champion  of  anarchy,  and  in  both  the 
name  of  England  and  EnglLsbmeu 
contemplated  with  very  different  UA- 
ings  from  those  with  which  we  were 
aecustomed  to  be  regarded  in  days 
^QTA  Vj  (jshoors).      We  are 
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iHitituiioM,  of  uMgtSf  of  habits,  and 
jgujnners,  uhich  hare  contributed  to 
mould  ami  form  the  cfiarader  of 
JEnglishmert,  and  which  have  enabled 
this  country,  in  the  contentions  and 
fearful  rivalry  of  war,  to  extort  the 
admiration  of  her  enemies  (rheers), 
and  in  the  equally  glorious  career  of 
peaceful  industry,  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, of  meclianical  skill,  of  social 
improvement,  have  endeartd  the  name 
of  England  and  of  Enijlishmen  in  erertf 
ronntnf  of  the  world,  to  those  who 
seek  for  the  establishment  of  lifnTty 
tnthout  licenst;  and  look  to  the  main- 
tenanre  of  that  pure  form  of  religion 
which  is  at  once  the  consolation  of  the 
virtuous  man,  and  t/tc  best  guarantee 
which  human  institutions  can  ajfbrd, 
vf  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Kight  Honourable  Haronet  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  protracted  cheering.'* 

Wo  can  now  do  little  moro  tlun 
tuni  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley, 
which  we  shall  insert  at  some  lengthy 
from  a  wish  to  brighten  our  pages 
with  so  splendid  a  reflection  of  the 
powerful  nnd  generous  mind  of  this 
distinguished  man,  whose  alliance  with 
the  Conservative  party  is  alike  credi- 
table to  them  and  to  himself.  The 
remarks  which  wo  might  have  been 
induced  to  make  upon  this  address, 
have  in  the  main  been  anticipated  by 
what  we  have  already  said  as  to  tlie 
formation  of  that  honourable,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  indissoluble  union  from 
which  the  country  expects  erelong 
to  derive  the  long  desired  advantages 
of  secure  government  and  wise  legis- 
lation : 

Lord  Stanley,  on  his  health  being 
drunk,  rose  to  return  thanks,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  cheering 
subsided  and  permitted  him  to  pro- 
ceed.    The  noble  Lord  said,  that  to 
be  received  in  such  a  manner  by  any 
body  of  his  countrymen  must  bo  a 
source  of  the  deepest  gratification  to 
any  man ;  and  they  might  more  easily 
conceive  than  he  (Lord  Stanley)  find 
words  to  express,  the  overpowering 
feelings  under  which  he  rose  to  ac- 
knowledge the  reception  which  he  had 
met  with  from  a  body  of  men  such  as 
that  which  he  now  addressed,   and 
which^    considering    their    numbers, 
their    public    importance,   and  their 
union  of  sentitnent,  constituted    the 
most  important  public  body  that  he 
liad  ever  met  on  any  great  public  oe- 

cgaion,    He  folt  the  recei][)^QU'w\asi\i 
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they  had  giren  bim  tbe  more  leuiUf, 
because  to  many  of  those  whom  kt  Mr 
addressed — perhaps,  he  might  saT,ti 
the  majoritj — he   had  been,  br  lb 
conscientious  dischar;ge  of  his  dutj  it 
a  previous  period  of  his  public  Hkt 
comf}elleiI  to  stand  in  Opposition  (hear, 
hear).     And  why  did  he  say  that  this 
circumstance  gave  him  greater  pin- 
sure  than   if  he  were  receiving  the 
same  mark  of  respect  from  those  vitk 
whom  he  had  always  acted  ?  Becetae 
he  felt,  with  honest  pride  felt,  that  thft 
sunk  the  ditference  of  opinion  vhkh 
had  exbted,  in  their  conviction  of  tiie 
honesty  of  the   principle  which  bad 
brought  about  tbe  change  (loud  cbeen.i. 
It  was  because  ho  knew  that  bad  be 
been  so  degraded  or  so  base  as  to  j«B 
their  ranks  from  any  wiwortby  per- 
sonal modve,  from  any  considenuioo 
of  private  interest  at  the  sacrifice  ur 
suppression   of  antf  public  priiteipk, 
he  would  not  have  been  received  as  be 
had  been  that  day  (cheers).    It  wai 
because  he  knew,  that  though  asp<^ 
ticians  tfietf  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
accession  of  a  recruit,  yet,  as  gentk- 
men,  they  would  have  spurned  au  in- 
sincere  ally  (cheers).   Yes,  gentlemen, 
his  right  honourable  friend  had  tnilj 
said  that  their  union  was  founded  oa 
higher  and  more  enduring  motives; 
it  was  fonnded  on  the  strong^est  mo- 
tives which  could  act  on  private  feel- 
ing or  influence  public  conduct  (hear, 
hear).     It  was  founded  on  tbe  sense 

of  common  danger  (cheers) on  tbe 

conviction  of  a  common  interest ;  not 
that  sordid,  base,  and  personal  interest 
which  might  gratify  and  profit  tbem 
as  individuals,  but  on  their  conrictioiit 
and  on  their  united  opinion  as  to  thr 
quarter  from  which  danger  was  threa* 
tencd  to  our  institutions,  and  as  to  the 
means  by  which  that  danger  was  to  be 
wanted  off,  and  our  institutions  pre- 
sercetl  (loud  cheers).  So  far^  there- 
fore, from  it  requiring  any  expla- 
nation or  apology,  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been  most  extraordinary  if» 
after  a  great  change  had  been  made 
in  the  tliree  component  portions 
which  formed  tlie  balance  of  the 
empure,  givmg  an  additional,  and  as 
it  might  appear  to  some  an  alarming 
power  to  the  dcmocratical  branch  of 
the  Constitution — it  would,  he  said, 
have  been  most  strange  if  there  haduot 
been  many  men  who,  previously  t^ipre^ 
^endiiuj  datiqerfiotn  the  too  great  i^ftu- 
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cnl  branches^  s/iould  not,  when  a  great 
cAange  was  made,  diminishiiyj  the 
power  of  those  two  branc/tes,  Iiave  had 
the  honesty  to  throw  their  weight,  how- 
ever  small,  into  that  balance  which 
seemed  the  lightest  (cheers).  This, 
then,  without  disguise  or  concealment, 
the  offspring  of  no  inirigtte,  negotia^ 
tion,  or  compromise — this  was,  he 
would  not  say  the  secret,  but  the  rca- 
son,  the  ground  and  foundation,  the 
solid  and  endttring  fowidation  of  their 
union  (loud  cheers). 

He  then  proceeds  to  express  how  high 
a  gratification  he  felt  at  having,  in  such 
society,  been  selected  as  the  organ  to 
bring  before  their  notice  that  which  was 
in  truth  the  keystone  and  bond  of  their 
union,  that  which  was  the  mainspring 
of  all  their  strength,  that  which  they 
wore  prepared  to  uphold,  strengthen, 
and  confirm,  that  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  all  their  Conservative  ietlL 
ings,  the  British  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State  (rapturous  cheering).  It 
had  been  truly  observed  by  one  who 
well  knew  what  he  spoke  of,  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  the 
Whigs  of  1835  and  the  Whigs  of 
1832  (hear,  hear) ;  but  if  gentlemen 
would  refer  to  history,  ho  thought 
they  would  find,  wlieu  they  compared 
the  Whigs  of  1838  with  the  Whigs  of 
1 688  (cheers),  that  there  was  indeed  a 
wide  difference  between  the  political 
principles  which  actuated  the  great 
men  of  the  former  period,  and  the 
principles  which  were  professed  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  Whigs 
of  the  present  day  (cheers).  If  he 
read  history  right,  ho  found  that  the 
great  men  of  the  former  period  con- 
sidered as  indispensably  connected 
and  interwoven  with  our  mixed  con- 
stitution, and  as  giving  strength  and 
Btability  to  all  its  parts,  and  form" 
ing  the  strongest  bulwark  of  our  civil 
libertg — the  maintenance  of  a  national 
Of  id  Protestant  Establishment  (cheers). 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  those  who 
called  themselves  the  Whigs  of  the 
present  day  also  appeared  to  regard 
these  great  elements  as  combined ; 
but  in  their  mind  they  seemed  com- 
bined onfy  for  the  pmpose  of  being 
made  one  and  each  the  object  of  uni^ 
form  and  constant  aggression  (cheers). 
The  Radical  party,  wise  in  its  gene- 
ration, knew,  and  knowing,  steadily 
and  perseveringly  acted  on  the  know- 
ledge, that  no  one  of  those  great  ele- 
menta  could  feel  a  bjow^  without  the 


blow  being  felt  by  all  the  rest  (hear, 
hear).  They  looked  out  for  the 
feeble  place  whereon  to  make  the  first 
assault,  and  when  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed by  violence,  they  sought  to  un- 
dermine by  fraud  (hear,  hear).  To 
meet  their  endeavours  required  not 
only  much  coolness,  but  as  much  per- 
severance and  industry,  in  a  better 
cause,  as  were  displayed  by  their  op- 
ponents (cheers).  Not  many  years 
since  the  favourite  object  of  attack 
was  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  was  not 
opposed  alone  by  the  low  and  insigni- 
ficant, but  by  some  among  the  learned 
of  the  land  and  occupying  high  places 
(hear,  hear).  It  was  true  that  the 
chorus  raised  against  that  body  had 
sunk  into  a  snarling  whimper;  but 
the  party  only  waited  for  another  oc- 
casion to  renew  its  attacks.  How  had 
those  attacks  been  met  ?  By  conces* 
sion  ?  by  yielding  to  any  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  those  who  attacked 
the  Peerage?  No.  They  had  been 
met  by  a  forbearing,  but  unflinching 
exercise,  on  tfie  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  their  constitutional  powers  ; 
they  had  been  met  by  an  appeal  to  the 
good  sense,  prudence,  and  judgment 
of  the  British  people  (cheers).  What 
was  now  the  favourite  object  of  at- 
tack ?  Scarcely  any  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  could  be  pointed 
to  with  respect  to  which  a  desire  was 
not  manifested  to  depreciate  and  in- 
jure them.  He  saw  a  systematic  de- 
sire to  degrade  the  magistracy  (cheers) 
— to  weaken  the  bonds  which  bound, 
in  legitimate  union,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  with  the  population 
of  their  neighbourhoods,  and  to  draw 
seldom  on  them  for  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  which  they  con- 
scientiously and  uupaid  peHbrmcd 
(cheers).  He  saw  a  svstematic  desire 
to  overthrow  every  thing  which  ap- 
peared not  to  forward  the  democratic 
will ;  but  above  aU,  a  determination, 
supported  by  all  the  malignity  of  bit- 
ter hostility,  and  favoured  by  indiffer- 
ence and  lukewarmncss  on  the  part 
of  those  who  ought  to  oppose  it— a 
determination,  he  said,  to  destroy,  to 
weaken,  and  undermine  the  fininda' 
lions  (four  Established  Church  (loud 
cheers).  They  were  sometimes  taunt* 
ed  with  raising,  without  cause,  the  cry 
of  *  The  Church  in  danger  V  W.Vwwv 
Vie  aa^  YvQi^  tonk^    ^«^^\3aK^  ^^2«^ 
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then  proicnt,  who  Would  go  forth  into  pic  which  they  did  jnot  Mieve  in,  tnd 
their  roipective  neighbourhoods  aud  ncvrr,    under  any    circumstances,  H 
beat*«r  and  disseminate  over  the  whole  shrink  from  the  ajffirmation  ofthcpri^ 
country,  among  their  neighbimrs,  do-  cipk  which  they  did^  believe  in  (bod 
pendenU,andconnexioni,  the  principle  applause).     If  in    this  laborious  and 
of  attachment  to  the  sister  (Churches  of  wearisonjc  course  they  should  at  anj 
England  and  Scotland— -when  he  knew  time  feel  inclined  to  falter  in  their  en- 
how  strong  a  hold  tiiose  Churchw  had  deavours  aud  relax  from  the  struggle, 
on  the  affections  of  the  people— how  let  them  reflect  what  it  was  they  wtrc 
the  attacks  made  on  them  had  called  about  to  sacrifice,  and  then  he  vm 
forth  increased  energy  in  their  defence  sure  that  no  persoual  interest,  no  light 
and  maintenance,  he  began  to  hope  or  trifling  consideration^  would  deter 
that  the  •  Church  was  not  in  danger  *  them  from  the  course  they  had  adopt- 
(cheers).  cd,  and  their  conduct  would,  imdrr 
Having  then  in  a  voice  of  warning  the  blessing  of    ProYidence,  be  llw 
and  counsel  exhortetl  them  not  for  one  nie:uis  of  maintaining  and  preserving 
moment  to  relax  in  their  exertions  that  which  was  the  object  of  tlieir  ns 
from  a  too  conlident  or  overweening  spect  and  love,  that  which  he  now  gave 
estimation  of  their  own  strength,  ho  them  as  a  toast,  <  Oar  constitatioii  is 
thus  continues : — ''  lie  was  told  that  Cluirch  and  State.*  ** 
no  less  than  313  members  of  Pariia-  We  shall  now  conclude  our  extracts 
ment  had  joined  in  the  present  mag-  with  a  pointed  observation  made  hj 
niticent  public  tribute  of  respect,  re*  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  in  propoong 
gard,  and  affectiop  to  his  right  hou.  the  health  of  the  noble  ChaimiBn,  to 
friend.  How  many  of  these  men  would  whom  the  origin  of  the  meeting  was 
flinch  from  tlie  expression  of  the  same  principally  to  be  ascribed,*  that  though 
devoted   attachmeut  within   the  next  it  might  please  her  Majesty^s  Govera- 
forty-eight  hours  ?  (a  burst  of  cheers,  ment  to  cast  ridicule  on    it,  artaiB 
which  lasted  for  several  moments).   If  it    was  thai  they    could   ftot  colket 
the  energy  and  zeal  which  were  mani-  aronnri  them  without  contrivance,  jk- 
fested  that  night  was  not  a  mere  hasty  gotiution,  and  previous  consvftaiHmi 
and  evanescent  feeling  which  might  Si)0mewlHrsofthcHou9eofCommfmi 
evaporate  in  a  short  time,  but  if,  on  (cheers).      There  waa  not  any  topic 
the  contrary,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  connected  with  the  policy  of  the  coub- 
Ktron^  and  mature  conviction  of  this  try  that  had  not  been  totiched  upon ; 
mighty  party,  tlicn  the  Church  and  and  supposing  a  meeting  of  the  adht" 
the  institutions  of  this  country  were  in-  rtntg  of  the  MiniMtcr$  to  take  pktct, 
deed   safe  (cheers).       Let  them  re-  would  it  not  ba  necr:ssary  to  $ettk  fe- 
member  it  was  not  zeid  alone,  it  was  jWehand  what  subjects  shay  id  be  ffx^ 
not  the  hasty  expression  of  excited  of,  aud  what  left  alone  ?" 
feeling  which  must  win  the  battle,  it  Ifthere  are  any  simple  or  pnjodiced 
was  patient  struggling  against  toil  and  persons  who  haye  hitherto  been  deln- 
fatigue,  against  manieuvres,  against,  ded  into  an  idea  that  the  Conservative 
perhaps,  defeat— it  was  untiring  in-  party  are  held  together  by  no  boodi 
dust  ry,  it  was  unrelaxed  energy,  it  was  but  those  of  corruption,  selfishness, 
indomitable  confidence  in  their  leader  and  illiberaltty,  let  them  study  the  re- 
Cloud  applause).     It  was  that  conti-  cords  of  this  celebration  and  renounce 
deuce  which  sustained  the  British  sol-  their  errors.     If  tlicre  are  any  oppo- 
dior  in  apparent  apathy  behind  the  nents  of  that  cause  who  have  eonnted 
lines  of  Torres  Vcdras ;  it  was  the  for  a  continnance  of  Whig  ascendency 
same  confidence  with  which  the  troops  on  tlio  rumoured  prevaienee  of  va- 
of  Waterloo  lay  couched  in  inaction  cillation,  disunion,  and   mutual  dis- 
until  the  time  when  their  great  chief-  trust  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  let 
tain  gave  the  word  to  charge  (cheers),  tliem  read  these  speeches,  and  tmn- 
It  was  the  determination  to  hazard  the  ble  to  see  the  truth.     Let  the  fnetkb 
great  cause  by  no  trifling  proceeding,  of  the  Constitution  derive  from  this 
the  offspring  of  personal  caprice ;  it  source  additional  confidence  and  con- 
was  the  determination  not  to  flinch  viction,   that  while    their   principles 
from  the  great  cause  from  too  nice  an  have  even  now  attained  such  an  in- 
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Irish  Church  was  called  for  or  justifi- 
able. 

So  stood  matters  when  the  Whig 
Ministry  were  dismissed  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  came  into  power.  The  Com- 
mittee had  not  reported.  The  ques- 
tion stood  precisely  where  it  did  when 
the  Whig  Government  opposed  Mr 
AVard's  motion.  But,  instigated  by 
disappointment,  love  of  power^  and 
hatred  of  that  great  party  before  which 
they  had  so  long  quailed,  and  which 
now  appeared  to  bo  again  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  famous  or  infamous  com- 
pact of  Litchfield  liuiiso  between  tlie 
Whig  and  Radical  party  was  formed^ 
in  which  tliis  question  of  Appropria- 
tion was  agreed  on  as  the  most  favour- 
able upon  which  the  new  Government 
could  be  assailed.  The  grievances 
attending  the  existing  state  of  tithes, 
be  it  observed,  had  been  on  all  hands 
admitted :  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  indi- 
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"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Horn 
tliat  uo  measure  upon  the  subject  «f 
tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  toa8atis&^ 
tory  and  final  adjustment  which  doa 
not  embody  the  principle  contained  ia 
the  foregoing  resolution.** 

It  is  a  fine  example  of  political  jas> 
tice  that  these  resolutions,  the  ofTspriiifr 
of  the  basest  party  spirit,  and  brought 
forward  with  no  other  view  than  that 
of  displacing  a  political  opponent  hare 
proved  a  source  of  torment  to  their  au- 
thors ever  since.  They  have  huDg  like 
a  millstone  round  their  necks,  fettering 
themselves  just  as  much  as  they  have  ob- 
structed the  settlement  of  the  question 
which  thoy  were  originally  intended  to 
embarrass  and  confound.  Deeply,  wt 
doubt  not,  do  the  present  Ministry  le- 
gret  their  existence  on  the  Journals  of 
the  Honse,  and  gladly  would  tb^ 
have  consented  to  their  erasure  if  such 
consent  would  not  have  stamped  the 


cated  hb  intention  of  applying  himself    original  introduction  of  these  resolu- 


immediately  to  their  remedy,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Tithe  Composition 
Rill,  by  which  the  clergy  were  to 
waive  their  right  to  a  certain  portion 
of  their  income,  in  order  to  secure 
payment  of  the  rest  without  those 
scenes  of  irritation,  hostility,  and  even 
bloodshed,  which,  thanks  to  the  in- 
cendiary measures  and  speeches  of  the 
Whigs,  had  too  often  attended  the 
collection  of  tithes  under  tlie  former 
system.  But  this  measure,  so  press- 
ingly  called  for,  the  Whigs  deter- 
niiued  to  frustrate  by  linking  with  it 
another  with  which  it  had  no  connex- 
ion whatever  ;  namely,  that  any  sur- 
plus of  revenue  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  Church  should  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  education,  without  cUstinction 
of  religious  persuasion.  Without 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  {isccrUiining  even  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  surplus,  the  Whigs,  assisted 
by  their  Radical  allies,  succeeded,  by 
a  majority  of  '27,  in  carrying  the  two 
following  resolutions : — 

**  That  any  surplus  revenue  of  the 
present  Church  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land, not  required  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  its  memboi's,  be  applied  to  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  without  distinc- 
tion of  religious  persuasion,  providing 
for  the  resumption  of  such  surplus, 
or  of  any  such  part  of  it  as  may  be 
required,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Chrxroh, 


tions  with  its  true  character  of  mingled 
folly  and  fraud.  They  were  warned 
at  the  time  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the 
consequences  of  thus  committing  them- 
selves and  the  House  to  an  abstract 
resolution  which  would  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  bind  Parliament,  and  yet  could 
produce  no  practical  effect. 

In  despite  of  this  warning  they  per- 
sisted ;  the  resolutions  were  carried, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned.  The 
Whig  Adnunistration  who  succeeded 
brought  forward  a  Tithe  Bill  in  con- 
sistency with  the  resolutions,  embody- 
ing the  principle  of  Appropriation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  separation 
of  the  bill  into  two,  in  order  that  tlie 
House  might  consider  that  part  which 
related  to  tithes  apart  from  the  other 
with  which  it  had  been  so  unnatur- 
ally connected,  the  Appropriation  of 
Church  Revenues  to  purposes  of  gene^ 
ral  education.  How  was  that  propo- 
sition met  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  observed, 

**  Thoitionoarahle  Baronet  calls  on  the 
Hoiiso  to  sever  tho  two  propositions,  either 
for  no  purpose  at  all,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  that  portion  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  concession  of  the  million,  and  the 
soUlomcnt  of  tho  tithe  qnostion,  and  of 
throwing  out  the  other  part  of  the  mea- 
sure relating  to  Appropriation.  Would  it 
not,  then,  have  l>een  better  for  the  ho- 
nourable Baronet  to  have  candidly  called 
on  the  House  to  rescind  its  former  resolu- 
tion ?     The  more  straightforward  conne 
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been  called  on  to  rescind  its  former  reso- 
lution ;  amd  if  any  homourahU  gtnilemam 
thinks  he  can  vote  far  this  retolntion  with' 
oui  rescindmff  the  former  voie,  let  him  re- 
collect the  cheers  with  which  the  an- 
nooncement  was  received,  that  it  was 
intended  to  negatire  one  part  of  this  bill 
and  to  carry  the  other  parL" 

We  have  qnoted  this  passage  from 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  because  it  affords  a  com- 
plete answer^  by  anticipation^  to  the 
plea  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  course 
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ments  into  consideration.  The  an- 
swer was>  the  renoluiions  stood  in  the 
way.  To  adopt  the  amendments,  to 
enter  on  their  consideration  at  all 
would  be  a  recantation  of  the  resolu- 
tions ;  these  were  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and 
the  Ministry  could  not,  and  would  not 
give  way. 

Thus  the  Bill  of  1835-6  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  observations  then  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell  were  merely  the 


of  tlie  debate,  that  the  amendment  of  echo  of  the  resolutions  expressed  by 

Sir  T.  Ackland  was  totally  unneces-  Lord    Melbourne  in   the    House  of 

sary,  inasmuch  as  the  resolutions  in-  Lords.     For,  on  19th  April  1835,  in 

terposed  no  bar  to  the  settlement  of  griving  a  (reluctant)  answer  to  a  ques- 

the  question.    When,  instead  of  a  pro-  tion  from  thq^  Duke  of  Buckingham, 


position  to  rescind  the  resolutions, 
which  we  readily  admit  must  be  a 
most  unpalatable  one  for  their  au- 
thors, the  Conservative  party  adopted 
the  course  of  proposing  a  practical 
measure,  by  which  the  evils  of  Tithe 
might  in  the  first  instance  be  got  rid 
of,  and  the  question  of  Appropriation 
Icfl  for  subsequent  discussion  on  its 
own  merits,  they  were  met  by  the  ob- 
jection that  their  course  is  not  candid 
or  straightforward;  that  they  ought 
at  once  to  have  moved  the  rescinding 
of  the  resolutions ;  and  that  without 
rescitidiruf  that  former  vote  no  Member 
of  Parliament  can  vote  for  any  Tithe 
measure  in  which  provision  is  not 
made  for  the  appropriation  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue.  Now,  again,  when  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
new  Tithe  Kesolutions,  they  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  move  that  the  former 
resolutions,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
all  adjustment,  be  rescinded,  they  are 
accused  of  a  mere  factious  desire  to 
degrade  the  Ministry  by  compelling 
them  unnecessarily  to  recant,  and 
cr<i$e  resolutions  which  have  no  prac- 
tical operation,  instead  of  entering 
fairly  on  the  consideration  of  the  new 
measure ! 

The  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell  was, 
of  course,  materially  altered  by  the 
Lords.  They  gave  effect  to  that  part 
of  it  which  converted  the  Tithe  compo- 
sition into  a  rent  charge,  deducting 
25  per  cent  from  the  income  of  the 
clergy,  but  rejected  that  portion  which 
embodied  the  principle  of  Appropria- 
tion. The  Bill  returned  thus  modified 
to  the  Commons.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  urged  on  Ministers 
tb8  neewity  of  taking  tho  anmid^ 


the  Prime  Minister  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  this  distinct  and  unequivocal 
statement :  *'  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  I  hold  myself  bounds 
and  j}ledge  myself  to  act  on  the  resO' 
httion  of  the  House  of  Commons.*' 
And  in  1836,  he  again  declared  that 
he  could  "  not  give  up  that  principle 
without  a  breach  of  honour,  (Vide 
MrE.  M'Donneirs  letter.)" 

So  then — **  Honour  pricks  us  on !" 
But  straightway  following  out  the 
reasoning  of  Falstaff,  the  Ministry  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  honour  was  of 
much  consequence  when  weighed  a- 
gainst  interest.  **  What  is  that  word 
Honour.  Air!  A  trim  reckoning. 
Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so 
ends  my  catechism  !**  Such  was  ex- 
actly the  Ministerial  conclusion  also. 

After  endeavouring  to  postpone  to  tho 
last  moment  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
Tithe  question  in  the  present  Session, 
Lord  John  Russell  was  at  last  under 
the  necessity  of  intimating  that  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  House  cer- 
tain resolutions  on  the  subject.*  Tho 
former  resolutions,  which  had  been 
pleaded  in  bar  of  every  proposition  not 
embodying  the  Appropriation  princi- 
pie,  were  in  full  force,  as  valid  at  least 
as  they  were  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  those  of 
the  House  of  Lords  indignantly 
thrown  aside.  While  those  existed 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  an  amicable 
and  final  settlement  of  the  question^ 
for  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  tho 
new  resolutions  did  not  distinctly  em- 
body the  principle,  what  security  could 
there  be  for  the  Prot^tant  Chnrch» 
what  permanent  and  satisfactory  ad- 
justment for  all  parties  could  V^Wk»V 
for,  i!\»X<^  \\.^>^  t^si&a^^^  T^'^s^^ 
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ed  opiiuou  of  iho  Home  uf  Commons, 
au  opinion  upon  which  they  had  a/- 
ieiHjfted  practically  to  act,— -that  if  a 
HurpluH  BiiouUl  arise  it  should  be  ap- 
propriatod  equally    to    Catholic  and 
Protcstuut  education  ?  To  these  reso- 
lutions the  Movement  party  could  al- 
ways appeal  oa  the  basis  of  a  future 
measure,  for  the  present  no  doubt  de- 
layeil— because  the  Whigs  doubt  their 
power  of  carry infc    such  a.  measure 
even  through  the  House  of  Common s, 
but  suspended,  like  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles, over  the  heads  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and  dependent  on  that 
frailest  of  all  threads,  the  good  faith 
and  consistency  of  the  party  in  power. 
This  would  have  been  the  case  even 
if  the  new  resolutions  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  had   plainly   abandoned  the 
principle  of  Appropriation.     But  how 
much  more  obvious  tlic  necessity  of 
rescinding    the  resolutions  of    1835, 
when  the  nature  of  these  resolutions, 
their  extraordinary  and  studied  con- 
fusion of  language,  the  different  senses 
in  which  they  were  understood,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  all  explanation  as 
to    their    intent    or   practical  effect, 
from  the  noble  personage  by  whom 
they  were    introduced,  are   kept  in 
view. 

First,  let  tis  mark  the  strangely  sus- 
picious coincidence  between  the  reso- 
lutions of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
scheme  of  that  friend  of  the  Irish 
Church,  Mr  OXonneU.  Thb  has 
1)een  most  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Kneas  Macdonell,  in  an  able  and 
elaborate  letter  to  the  Times.*  On  the 
22d  of  December  last,  as  reported  in 
a  Ministerial  Journal,  the  Dublin 
Evening  Post,  in  addressing  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents,  ho  declared  that  he 
now  "4aughed  to  scorn*'  the  principle 
of  Appropriation,  and  was  determined 
for  total  abolition.  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  addressed  to  his  own  official 
journal,  the  Pilot  (1 0th  January, 
IH;iO),  he  proceeded  to  account  for  his 
uot  having  sought  for  this  total  aboli- 
tion the  year  before,  by  stating  that 
the  position  of  the  Minititry  with  tlie 
))resent  Sovereign  presented  facilities 
for  effecting  that  change  of  policy  to 
which  his  hite  Majesty  was  opposed. 
He  added  emphatically, "  What  I  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  abolish  Tithes  aito* 
gether,    I  prouose  to  give  the  clergy  70 


per  cent.  Tliat  stun  1  propose  sUl 
be  paid  by  tho  Treasury.  These  si- 
vantages  my  pUa  certauly  has,  ui  I 
can  inform  you  it  is  now  ando'tk 
consideration  of  her  Mjjesty'i  Gt- 
vemment.— It  iy,  I  have  good  ns- 
son  to  beliere,  tfae  object  of  tbdr  n- 
rious  attention,  and  i  would  not  «f 
that  unless  my  reason  was  a  Strang 
one.**  No  doubt  of  it»  and  so  the  r^ 
suit  proves. 

*'  On  the  9th  of  tut  November  Mr 
O'ConneH  annownccd  his  plan  la  the  tarn 
of  a  PdbHe  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  iki 
l-lstaMiriitd  Charvh  in  Irelmd.  Hs  nM 
to  them,  '  I  propose  to  deduct  30  per 
cent  oflT the  Tithes.'  This  was  Itlr  O'Coi- 
DeU*i  plan  in  November,  and  we  iad  Uri 
John  RoiseH,  in  hnmUe  obedienot  tktic- 
to,  propoMng  his  resolotioiii  in  Sfarek 
following,  the  very  first  of  which  rewli* 
tions  is,  *  That  Tithe  composition  io  In- 
land flhoald  be  commuted  into  a  nil 
charge  at  the  rate  of  seven-tenths  of  ikrir 
•mount.'  Mr  0*Connell  estimstss  (k 
ssTsn- tenths  at  I<. 420,000  per  iobbd, 
and  then  proceeds,  '  3fy  proposal  b  to 
have  these  L.420,0OO  per  annam  paid  oat 
of  the  Consolidated  Fond.*  Lord  Jolm 
RusspIPs  fourth  resolution,  accordngH, 
provides,  that  for  an  indefinite  period  'the 
smoant  of  cccleriaitical  rent  charge  tnd 
minister's  money  should  be  paid  to  the  ia- 
cumbents  from  the  ConsoKdated  Fend.' 
Again,  and  most  partimlarly,  Mr  O'Coa- 
neD,  in  lost  No\-ember,  distinctly  slated  kh 
proposition  in  these  terms,^-*  1  proposs 
that  the  lands  of  Ireland,  being  dischsigrd 
of  the  tithes,  shall  be  charged  wick  lb* 
entire  of  the  expenses  of  the  constabolary/ 
Lord  John  RnsseU,  as  la  duty  boesd, 
embodies  this  proposal  of  Mr  O'CoonsU 
in  his  own  aixth  reaolution,  *  That  the  rent 
charges  for  ecclesiastical  Tithe  shoeltl  he 
appropriated  by  law  to  certain  bcsl 
charges,  now  defrayed  oat  of  the  Cootfh 
Udated  Fund  and  to  education,  thesorpltti 
to  fonn  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fond.* 
Thus  wo  sec,  that  although  Lord  Joha 
Russell  profcnscs  to  originate  those  reso- 
lutions, he  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mere 
Ministerial  mouth-ptcco  of  the  ruler  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  who  is  in  tmlb, 
the  framer  of  these  propositions.  Verihr. 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  John,  bat  tlie 
hand  is  the  hand  of  Daniel  I**t 

The  resoltitions  then  Amynafn  iu 
truth  from  O'Connell.  And  we  have 
seen  with  what  views  thev  are  hrooglit 
forward.  The  total  abolition  of  Tithesj 


*  i'Viday,  Ma^  Iti.  \  \dfXMtx  VA  ^.  H'\>qm^  \a  ^^  tw»^^ma^  V&,  l%9a. 
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not  their  coinpot»Uu>n  by  a  rent  charge^ 
U  his  object.  **  My  plan  is  to  send 
the  parsons  to  the  Trcasnrv^  and  if  the 
English  wish  that  we  should  havo 
more  parsons  than  we  wish,  U'i  tham 
jHiif  them.**  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
if  resolutions  flowing  fnim  such  a 
source,  and  from  which  such  results 
are  anticipated,  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  and  that  as  a  preliminary 
to  entering  upon  thon)>  the  Conserva- 
tive ])arty  should  insiist  on  removing 
from  the  records  the  obnoxious  re- 
solutions, the  existence  of  which  was 
incompatible  with  any  security  to  the 
Protestant  Church  ? 

But  farther,    Uio    resolutions    are 
worded  with  such  a  studied  complexi- 
ty and  ambiguity,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  whether  they  contain 
the  principle  of  Appropriation  or  not. 
Mr  Ward  <'  had  thought  the  tjerm  of 
the  A  ppropriation  Clause  was  contained 
in  the  resolutions."   Mr  Bennett  must 
admit  **  they  were  not  very  clear ;" 
he  had  in  fact  *^  devoted  days"  to  their 
consideration  in  vain  ;  it  was  only  af- 
ter the  commentary  of  Lord  J.  Kus- 
sell  and  Lord  Morpeth  that  he  had 
come  to  perceive  that  they  did  not 
contain  the    famous    principle.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  professes   his  inability 
to  understand  whether  they  do  or  do 
not.     In  tlie  statement  of  Lord  John 
KusscU,  which  was  plainly  modelled 
on  the  principle  that  s|MH;ch  was  given 
to  man  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  there  was 
au  avowal  that  he  adhered  to  tlic  prin- 
ciple of  Appropriation,  but  he  eschewed 
all  explanation  whether  his  resoiutioM 
did  so  or  not.     *'  It  is  matter  of  jus- 
tice," said  ho  magniloquently,   <'  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  neither  by 
my  speech  nor  my  rote  will  I  deny 
it.**     Precbely.     lie  merely  throws 
it  overboard  in  his  resolutions.     Well 
might    Sir  R.    Peel   observe—"  He 
must  say  that  he  never  before  knew 
an  instance  of  a  man  holding  the  si- 
tuation of  Secretary  of  State  and  leader 
of  the  Hou.'je  of  ('ommons  discuss  a 
great  question  upon  what  he  meant  to 
bo  the  foundation  of  its  settlement, 
awl  nvi'^r  to  atate  what  he  meant.  Here 
is  another  instance  of  the  utter  want 
of  straightforwardness  which  distin- 
guishes all  the  measures  of  the  Whig 
GoTemment.     Having  made  np  their 
minds,  as  it  now  appears,  to  sacrifice, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  principle 


to  which  they  had  recorded  their  inter- 
ferencor— they  dare  not  say  so  in  plain 
terms :  but  purposely  frame  their  re- 
solutions in  such  a  way  as  shall  allow' 
the  Radicals  to  construe  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  wishes,  while  it  shall 
be  open  to  themselves,  when  pressed 
by  tlie  Conservatives,  to  explain  them 
as  not  containing  the  obnoxious 
clause. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  quarter 
in  which  theae  resolutions  origmated, 
their  own  ambidextrous  and  equivo- 
cal character,  and  the  speech  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  on  their  introduc- 
tion, we  ask  whether  there  could  be  a 
doubt  that  the  Conservative  party 
were  justified,  nay  called  upon  to  meet 
that  motion  by  an  amendment  which 
compelled  the  Ministry  at  last  to  speak 
Out,  and  to  admit  that  the  Appropria- 
tion principle  did  not  form  part  of  the 
proposed  arrangements  ?  To  say,  as 
Lord  J.  Russell  attempted  to  do,  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  and  deceived  by 
the  Conservatives,  that  he  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  a  compromise  on 
the  subject  was  to  take  place,  is  ludi- 
crous. The  pretext  had  not  {dausibi- 
lity  enough  to  deceive  those  who  were 
most  willing  to  be  deceived.  The 
Duke  of  W^cllington,  doubtless,  inti- 
mated his  readiness  to  meet  any  rea- 
sonable proposal  of  settlement  in  a 
corresponding  spirit.  So  did  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  What  then  ?  Did  that 
im{4y  the  slightest  abandonment  of 
the  principle  which  they  had  all  along 
Maintained  to  be  a  vital  one,  that  ec- 
clesiastical property  should  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  ecclesiastical  pirr- 
poses  ?  Or  could  it  amount  to  an  eu- 
gagement  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  new  resolutions,  while  the  old  stood 
unrecalled, — and  declaratory  of  prin- 
ciples which  they  believed  to  bo  ut- 
terly subversive  of  a  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment ? 

But,  farther,  how  could  the  House 
of  Commons  entertain  the  considera- 
tion of  the  new  resolutious  until  the 
second,  at  least,  of  the  former  was 
■rescinded  ?  For  let  it  be  recollected, 
that,  in  addition  to  affirming  tiie  pro- 
priety of  devoting  any  surplus  of  re- 
venue to  education,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  further  resolved, — **  That 
no  measure  on  the  subject  of  Tillies  in 
Ireland  can  lead  to  a  natUf actor ff  emtl 
final  adJHstment  which  does  not  embotfy 
thejnriHcijfk  contained  in  thefir^Qim/i 
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resolnthn.^*  Tlio  itilemma  in  which 
this  fatal  resolution  placed  Ministers 
was  admirably  put  by  Lord  Stanley. 

«•  The  more  that  the  noMe  Lord  proves 
that,  in  his  present  resolutions,  there  is  no 


cmel  to  insist  upon  out*  dating^  onr  owb 
words  1  That  was  a  degraidatiim  ts 
which  they  never  would  submit.  We 
admit  that  it  is  degrading.  It  wonUk 
hypocrisy*  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  njs^to 


prindplc  of  Appropriation  of  the  fun»l«».,    ?eny  that  the  task  of  open  rcconta^ 


the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  my  hon.  friend  the  hon.  Baronet 
l)e  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  rescinded, 
which  denies  the  ])Oiaibility  of  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  Tithe  «iuestion  without  em- 
Imdying  in  it  the  Appropriation  principle. 
The  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
oppasite  are  placed  in  this  dilemma,  and 
1  defy  them  to  get  out  of  it.     Either  the 
resolutions  now  proposed  include  the  ob- 
jectionable principle  of  applying  to  secu- 
lar purposes  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
or  they  do  not.     If  they  do,  then  it  is  a 
principle  which  the  noble  Lord  is  perfect- 
ly aware  that  (ientlomen  sitting  upon  this 
side  of  the  House  never  will  give  their 
assent  to.     He  kuows  that  no  proposition 
founded  upon  such  a  principle  can  lead  to 
tt  settlement  of  the  Tithe  (|ue8tion.     If, 
then,  the  rcMolutions  do  not  include  thit 
Appropriation   principle,   and   the  noble 
Lord  has  declared  that  thoy  do  not,  he 
lioA  avowed,  then,  that  this  is  a  settlement 
which  does  not  contain  a  principle,  with- 
out which,  he  has  already  avowed,  that  it 
can  1m*  neitlier   satisfactory    nor   final — 
(cheers).     Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  ask 
of  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  invites  us  to 
an  amicable  settlement,  to  beg  of  him  at 
once  not  to  stultify  himself  as  well  as  us  ? 
Ho  has  laid    down  in  a  resolution  that 
there  can  l)e  no   satisfactory  settlement 
without  a  certain  principle  t>eing  agreed 
to.      We  ask  of  him  to  rescind  a  resolu- 
tion which  declares  that  the  settlement  he 
is  now  proposing  cannot  be  final." 

So  much  then  for  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue.  Ministers  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  Ap- 
^)ropriation  (ylause ;  and  in  order  tliat    fairer    measure   of  abatement.    But 


is  an  odious  and  revolting  one.  Bat 
it  is  surely  little  less  so  to  be  compelled 
to  a  practical  recantation  ;  if  the  thing; 
b  to  oe  done  in  act,  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  also  to  be  eos- 
fessed  in  words.  Above  all,  how  cin 
the  present  Ministers  affect  to  fed 
deeply  upon  tliis  subject,  who,  "  foired 
by  hunger  and  desire  of  friends,"'  opiHi 
the  question  of  the  Pension  List,  v- 
tually  borrowed  from  Mr  Harrejyaitd 
brought  in  as  their  own,  the  rery  lei- 
sure which  they  had  stigmatized  tlie 
year  before  bs  odious,  disgusting',  and 
revolting  to  every  mind  of  ordiiurj 
delicacy  or  feeling  I 

There  are  two  features  connected 
with  tliis  debate  to  which  we  mu5t  ad- 
vert before  concluding.  The  one  h 
the  unfeeling  and  miserable  attempt 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  throw  discre- 
dit upon  the  clergymen  of  the  Imh 
Church  by  a  total  misrepresentation 
of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  Tithe  adjustment.  Havio? 
the  le^al  right  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  Tithes — an  estate  which,  but  for 
the  unceasing  efforts  at  agitation  which 
the  Whigs  have  either  sanctioned  or 
created,  could  have  been  as  secure  as 
any  other  property.  The  clei^gy  had 
intimated  their  readiness  to  al^tc  \j 
per  cent  upon  their  claims  with  a  view 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  We  do  not 
enquire  at  present  whether  the  15  per 
cent  offered  by  the  clergy,  or  the  30 
per  cent  proposed  to  be  taken  from 
them  by  Lonl  John  Russell,  be  the 


the  new  measure,  which  did  not  em- 
body that  principle,  should  be  enter- 
tained at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
previous  resolution  should  be  rescinded, 
which  declared  that  any  such  measure 
must  bo  a  mockery  and  delusion. 

But  the  great  point  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Ministerial  party  was  the  com- 
plaint of  the  harshness  of  insisting  on 


we  can  scarcely  express  the  surprise 
and  pain  with  wliich,  in  the  s|>ecch  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  we  find  the 
proposal  of  the  Irish  Clergy  thus  mis- 
represented. "  Singular  this,  that  they 
should  give  such  an  tJ-act  tncasnre 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Sin^ilar, 
indeed,  that  these  Christian  clergy- 
men shoidd  exactly  decide  that  ]ieacc 


their  recanting  in  plain  terms  their  in  Ireland  is  worth  16  per  cent  of  their 

own  resolutions.    Lonl  John  Russell,  income." — "  The  other  House  of  Par- 

in  particular,  was  furious  at  the  thought  liament,  representing  the  clergy  and 

of  being  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  sent 

Medea  against  his  own  political  off-  down  a  bill  to  us  in  which  a  diminu- 

spring.     We  are  willing  to  give  up  tion  of  25  per  cent  was  made  on  the 

gur  principle^  it  was  said,  but  how  income  of  Uio  clergy ;  yet  there  are 
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John  Campbell,  on  the  Abolition  of 
Imprisonment  for  Dclit  Bill  ezpoied, 
I'U — blunders  of  the  Chancellor  of  tbs 
1Cxche(|Utir  in  the  grant  for  inci«s*ifl| 
tho  income  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
smiled  at,  13j — scene  between  Lords 
Brougliam  &  Melbourne  alluded  to,J>% 

Whig  prdetii>es  and  Whig  prufessions,  ?.'l 
—No  records  of  the  nation  present  i 
period  like  the  present,  wlien  men  of 
feeble  intellect  and  questionable  mora- 
lity are  found  to  gniilo  its  cooncils,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  tlie  men  of  talest, 
7!)'2 — notwithstanding  that  the  Coasrr- 
vative  party,  which  unites  every  portion 
of  the  constitutional  parlies  in  the  stale, 
are  daily  on  the  increase,  ib. — the  only 
source  of  strcngtli  to  tho  Whigs  is  not 
in  propel  ty  but  in  the  numliers  of  the 
ten  pound  democrai'v,  7U4— I'rofosMoui 
of  tho   Whigs  tested,  first.   Retrench- 
ment, 7i*'J— every  year  the  public  «- 
]ienditure  has  fallen  olT,  and  now  the 
revenues   arc   declining,  by  nomnnoui 
schemes  of  Caprice,  ih. — second,  Re- 
form, in  which  arc  shown  the  complete 
violation   of  their  professions  on  tlus 
point,   7^Ki — axtd,    thirdly.    Peace,   u 
which  our  foreign  relations  are  briefly 
alluiled  to,  and  the  state  of  this  country 
in  regard  to  crime,  exhibited,  7!^7~ 
Whig  professions  shown   to  be   M'hig 
vacillations,    7\)S  -^  the     eonseqaemres 
enumerated  of  the  Conservatives  ker^h- 
ing  in  the  Whigs,  79i). 

Wintry  May,  IH<')7,  lines  on  the,  32. 
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